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rrs   TRADE,  COMMERCE,   AND  MANUFACTURES. 

THE  present  flourishing  condition  of  London  has  arisen, 
from  a  variety  of  happy  incidents ;  thus  wc  may  bring 
into  the  scale,  that  it  is  the  metropohs  of  the  land  of  rational 
liberty ;  that  the  integrity  of  its  merchants  has  induced  uni- 
Tcraal  commerce  ;  that  its  police  is  exemplary ;  and  that  its 
charitahle  institutions  are  unbounded.  Its  prerogatives,  en- 
franchisements, immunities,  charters,  and  liberties,  are  also 
encouragements  to  those  kinds  of  speculation,  which  give  to 
London  a  decided  precedence  in  universal  traffic. 

To  commerce  and  manufacture  may  juftly  be  attributed 
the  stability  of  empire,  and  the  opulence  of  individuals; 
they  encourage  an  universal  spirit  of  industry,  remove 
local  prejudices,  and  elevate  the  mind  to  magnanimity  and 
wisdom.  Whatever  seems  necessary  for  sensual  or  intellec- 
tual gratifications;  for  the  ease,  convenience,  or  elegance, 
of  life  i  are  primarily,  or  mediately,  communicated  by 
commerce.  And,  in  proportion  as  this  has  been  encouraged 
or  depressed  by  diflerent  states,  their  progress  in  arts,  ma- 
nufactures, and  science,  is  correctly  marked  i  and  by  them 
the  virtues  of  their  princes,  and  the  vigour  of  their  laws. 
Nothing  more  amply  demonttrates  the  truth  of  this  remark 
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than  the  prosperity  of  the  British  empire,  which  is  peculi- 
arly indebted  to  commerce, — ^for  its  improvement  in  know- 
ledge and  the  polite  arts'— for  its  riches  and  grandeur — for 
the  glory  of  its  arms— and,  in  short,  for  the  great  bulk  of  all 
its  solid  comforts  and  conveniencies. 

We  have  in  various  parts  of  the  preceding  history  noticed 
the  early  progress  of  commerce  in  London,  the  gradations 
of  which  have  been  as  extraordinary  as  they  have  been  rapid ; 
and  though  it  may  astonish  our  readers,  yet  when  it  is  under- 
stood, that  nearly  100,000/.  is  the  weekly  sum  of  the  cus- 
toms on  the  universal  extent  of  foreign  commerce,  their 
wonder  will  cease,  and  they  will  find  that  this  increase  has 
been  the  gradual  result  of  national  perseverance,  industry, 
and  spirit,  applied  to  an  unbounded  pursuit  of  successful 
navigation,  trade,  commerce,  and  manufacture ;  all  center- 
ing in  the  grand  mart  of  the  world,  where  the  Temple  of 
Freedom  is  hallowed — where  protection  is  extended  alike  to 
alien  and  native — and  where  equal  law  secures  the  property 

of  the  nobleman  and  the  peasant  *. 

The 

*  It  may  not  here  be  amiss,  to  give  the  reader,  from  a  late  ingenious 
publication,  some  idea  of  the  immense  enhanced  value  of  many  manu- 
factures, from  their  first  raw  or  unimproved  material,  to  their  produce 
at  a  market.     <*  One  hundred  pounds,"  says  this  author,  <<  laid  out  in 
wool,  and  that  wool  manufactured  into  goods  for  the  Turkey  market^ 
and  raw  silk  brought  home  in  return,  and  manufactured  here,  will  in- 
crease that  one  hundred  pounds  to  five  thousand  pounds — ^which  quan- 
tity of  silk  manufactures  being  sent  to  New  Spain,  would  return  ten 
thousand  pounds — ^which  vast  improvement  of  the  first  hundred  pounds^ 
becomes,    in  a  few  years,    dispersed  among  all  orders  and  degrees, 
from  the  prince  to  the  peasant.    Thus,  again,  a  parcel  of  iron-stone^ 
which,  when  first  taken  from  its  natural  bed,  was  not  worth  five  shillings, 
-when  made  into  iron  and   steel,  and  thence  into   various  manufactures 
for  foreign  markets,  may  probably  bring  home  to  the  amount  of  ten 
thousand  pounds.    Steel  may  be  made  near  three  hundred  times  dearec 
than  standard  gold,  weight  for  weight — for,  six  of  the  finest  steel  wire 
springs,  for  watch  pendulums,  shall  weigh  but  one  grain  ;  and,  when 
applied  by  our  best  anists,  they  shall  be  worth  7s.  6d.  each,  or  21.  5s. 
Ibr  the  six,  or  two  hundred   and  seventy-two  pences;  whereas    one 
grain  of  gold  is  but  worth  two-pence.    Again,  twenty  acres  of  fine  flax, 
when  manufactured  into  the  dearest  and  most  proper  go«ds  for  foreign 

markets, 
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The  consequence  of  this  rational  and  enviable  quality  is, 
that  here  the  manufactures^  as  well  as  the  produce  of  the 
several  British  provinces  are  amassed  for  sale,  as  well  for  the 
circulation  of  domestic  commerce,  as  the  exportation  to  fo- 
reign countries. 

To  the  port  of  Lx)ndon,  ships  from  all  parts  arrive,  and 
several  branches  of  trade  are  by  law  peculiarly  con&ned  to 
this  city.  This  is  the  centre  of  the  East  India  trade ;  here 
the  Greenland  trade  is  delivered ;  here  the  Italian  silk  trade 
is  confined  in  its  importation,  and  here  only ;  and  in  Londoa 
the  African  company  import  a  considerable  portion  of  their 
gold.  London  is  the  great  hive  of  the  British  trade,  whence 
it  again  circulates  to  every  part  of  the  empire ;  and  regene- 
rates  within  itself  an  unbounded  source  of  opulence. 

It  may  appear  curious  to  the  inquisitive,  when  they  com- 
pare the  rental  of  the  houses  and  lands  in  England,  in  the 
four  last  centuries,  and  find  that  their  whole  amount  did  not 
exceed  five  millions  of  money :  it  will  greatly  add  to  their 
astonishment,  when  they  are  informed,  that  by  the  spirited 
exertions  of  the  citizens  of  London,  seconded  by  the  mer- 
cantile interest  of  the  principal  places  of  trade  in  the  country  y 
who  were  wise  enough  to  follow  the  example,  that  the  rental 
of  England  is  now,  nearly  thirtj^  millions  per  annum j  or 
probably  more!  A  benefit  which  the  nobility,  gentry,  and 
land-holders  begin  to'  be  sensible  of,  by  the  increase  of  the 
fee-simple  of  their  lands. 

We  cannot  repress  the  sentiments  of  one  of  the  most  intel- 
ligent, as  well  as  liberal-minded  men,  on  this  occasion : 

<'  We  have  in  England  a  numerous  and  an  illustrious  no- 
bility and  gentry,  and  it  is  true  also,  ijiat  not  so  many  of 

markets,  may,  in  return  thereof,  bring  from  thence  what  may  be  worth 
ten  thousand  pounds :  for  one  ounce  of  the  finest  Flanders  thread  hat 
been  sold  in  London  for  four  pounds ;  and  such  an  ounce  made  in  Flan-i 
ders  into  the  finest  lace,  may  be  here  sold  for  forty  pounds ;  which  it 

above  tea  times  the  price  of  standard  gold,  weight  for  weight. ^Thit 

fine  thread  it  spun  by  little  children,  whose  feeling  it  nicer  than  that  of 
grown-up  people,  whereby  they  are  capable  of  tpinning  such  a  thread, 
which  it  tmaller  than  the  finett  hair;  and  one  ounce  of  it  is  said  to  reach 
in  length  tixteen  thousand  yards. 
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those  families  hare  raised  themselves  by  the  sword  as  in  other 
nations,  though  we  have  not  been  destitute  of  military 
heroes.  But  trade  and  learning  have  been  the  two  prin- 
cipal channels  by  which  our  gentlemen  have  raised  their  for« 
tunes  and  splendor  to  the  prodigious  height  we  now  behold 
ihem,  as  so  many  of  our  noble  and  wealthy  families  are 
sprung  from  trade,  so  it  is  true  that  many  of  the  younger 
branches  of  our  gentry,  and  even  of  nobility  itsetf,  have 
descended  again  into  the  spring  from  whence  they  flowed,  and 
bave  become  tradesmen :  whence  it  is  that,  as  we  ssud  above, 
our  tradesmen  in  England,  especially  in  London,  are  not  as 
in  other  trountries,  always  of  the  meanest  of  the  people^ 
nor  is  trade  in  this  kingdom  a  mean  employment ;  it  is,  on 
the  contrary,  the  readiest  way  for  men  to  raise  their  fortune^ 
and  families,  and.  therefore  it  is  a  field  for  men  of  figure  and 
distinction  to  enter  upon  *." 

Here,  however,  we  cannot  avoid  a  few  strictures,  upon 
those  persons  who  affect  to  say  that  trade  is  beneath  the  com* 
sideration  of  nobility*  It  is  certainly  true,  that  the  liberal 
sciences,  the  clerical  and  legal  functions,  the  army  and  the 
navy,  have  furnished  many  distinguished  objects  for  nobi-» 
lity ;  but  as  titles  do  not  confer  estates,  let  it  be  added,  that 
the  victories  obtained,  tlie  estates  improved,  and  other  con* 
tingencies,  were  all  by  means  of  the  spirit  so  prevalent  iiv 
the  trading  part  of  the  community ;  because,  had  not  the 
army  and  navy  been  victualled  and  clothed ;  had  not  the  ne- 
cessary taxes  been  raised ;  had  not  the  loans  been  forth- 
coming from  their  inexhaustable  purses,  no  victories  might 
have  been  gained,  no  promotions  might  have  ensued. 

Let  it  be  granted^  that  by  prowess  or  any  other  means,  no* 
bility .  and  other  honours  had  been  gained,  and  adequate 
estates  to  support  their  various  titles ;  how  common  is  it  for 
a  shop-keeper,  by  industrious  and  prudent  pursuits,  to  leave 
to  his  family  an  unincumbered  estate  of  50,000/.  ?  whilst 
those  who  despise  the  circumstances  of  the  citizen,  boast  an 
ancestry,  who  have  reduced  the  family  estate  ihto  necessity 
and  pecuniary  disease. 

*  Postlethwaite  s  Dictionary  of  Commfrce. 
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The  estates  gained  by  the  citizens,  are  not  obtained  how- 
ever, by  niggardly  conduct ;  nor  improved  by  meanness ; 
this  is  evident,  from  the  expensive  mode  in  which  many  of 
them  live  on  their  well-earned  fortunes ;  it  is  no  unusual 
circumstance  for  a  London  Shoe-maker  to  keep  a  better 
house,  spend  more  money,  better  cloath  his  family,  and  yet 
grow  rich,  than  many  of  his  needy  superiors,  who  arrogate 
to  themselves  a  diegree  of  false  consequence,  from  the  mere 
possession  of  five  hundred  pounds  per  year*  Here,  how- 
ever, is  the  diffei^ence ;.  an  estate  is,  as  it  were,  a  pond- 
trade  is  a  spring. 

Trade  is  so  far  ii{om  being  inconsistent  with  a  gentleman 
in  this  kingdom,  that  it  makes  gentlemen,  and  has  peopled 
this  nation  with  gentlemen,  and  will  continue  so  to  do, 
while  it  shall  be  supported  in  proportion  as  it  may  be  in 
neighbouring  countries ;,  for  after  a  generation  or  two,  the 
tradesmens  childrea,  ^r  at  least  their  grandchildren,  become 
as  good  gentlemen,  statesmen,  parliament  men,  privy  coun- 
cellors,  judges,  bishops,  and  noblemen,  as  those  of  the  higheft 
birth  and  the  most  antient  families. 

By  the  happy  constitution  of  this  country,  trade,  whether 
it  be  public  or  private,  with  respect  to  its  antient  or  modern, 
its  general  or.  particular  laws,  can  be  no  degradation  of  cha- 
racter. It  is  by  commerce  alonCi  that  the  British  nanie  holds 
a  proud  superiority  ;  and  it  is  by  the  stand  which  the  citi- 
zens, of  London  have  always  made  in  support  of  the  credit 
and  honour  of  the  nation,  that  such  superiority  is  maintain- 
ed.    Surely  then  trade  js  no  degradation  of  nobility  *  3  and 

that  it  is  not  so,  let  the  following  proofs  testify ; 

Sir 

*  A  young  gentleman,  whose  father  had  been  an  apprentice.iri  Lon- 
don, but  of  a  good  family,  was  intuhed  in  company,  because  he  Was  not 
bom  a  gendeman ;  and  it  was  implied  that  the  father's  apprenticeship 
had  corrupted  his  blood.  The  father  was  therefore  determined  to  have 
the  matter  investigated  :  for  this  purpose,  he  employed  Philipot,  the  he- 
rald, to  study  this  point,  who,  in  his  book  called  "  The  City  Advocate," 
determined,  *'  that  an  apprentice  in  London  is  no  dishonour  nor  degra- 
dation, but  rather  an  honor  and  a  degree,  and  that  it  is  very  foolish  to 
embase  honest  industry  with  disgraceful  censure,  and  unjust  not  to  en- 
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Sir  John  Bloant,  mayor  of  London,  34  Edward  I,  was  in- 
stalled knight  of  the  Bath,  with  Edward  Prince  of  Wales. 

Sir  Godfrey  Fielding,  mercer,  mayor  in  1452,  was  ap- 
pointed a  privy  councellor  to  Henry  VI.  and  Edward  IV. 

Sir  Thomas  Coke,  mayor,  1462,  Sir  Matthew  Philip,  1463, 
Sir  Ralph  Joceline,  1465,  Sir  Henry  Weaver,  sheriff,  1461, 
Sir  John  Young,  Sir  William  Home,  Sir  John  Percival,  Sir 
John  Shaw,  Sir  John  Allen,  all  mayors  or  sherifis,  were 
created  either  privy  councellors,  or  knights  bannerets,  during 
the  reigns  of  Henry  VI.  Edward  IV.  and  till  that  of  Henry 
VIIL 

Sir  William  Fitzwilliam,  a  merchant  taylor,  and  servant 

to  Cardinal  Wolsey,  was  chosen  alderman  of  Bread  Street 

ward,  in  London,  anno  1506 :  going  afterwards  to  reside  at 

M  Itcn,  in  Northamptonshire,  he  entertained  at  that  place 

the  Cardinal,  his  former  master,   in  his  misfortunes ;  for 

which  being  questioned  by  king  Henry  VIII.  he  answered, 

^^  that  he  had  not  done  it  contemptuously,  but  because  the 

Cardinal  had  been  his  master,  and  partly  the  means  of  raising 

his  fortune  f '  the  king  was  so  well  pleased  with  his  gratitude, 

that  he  knighted  him,  and  made  him  a  privy  councellor.    In 

his  last  will,  he  gave  to  that  monarch  his  large  ship,  with  all 

her  tackle ;  to  Sir  Thomas  Wriothesley,  his  collar  of  the 

Garter,  together  with  his  best  George,  set  with  diamonds; 

and  to  his  brethren,  the  Merchant  Taylors,  his  best  standing 

cup.     He  died  in  1542,  and  his  will  was  proved  the  16th  of 

February,  that  year.    This*  eminent  citizen  of  London,  at 

his  death,  was  knight  of  the  Garter,  lord  keeper  of  the  Privy 

Seal,  and  chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  was  the 

immediate  ancestor  to  Earl  Fitzwilliam. 

The  great  Sir  Thomas  More,  lord  chancellor,  was  sheriff 
of  London,  in  1513. 

We  will  next  enquire  whether  the  prime  of  our  antient  and 
present  nobility  have  not  their  origin  from  citizens  of  Lon- 

courage  it  with  praise  and  virtue,  as  the  antient  policy  of  England  did 
and  doth,  in  consituting  corporations  and  adorning  the  companies  with 
banners  of  arms,  and  especial  members  thereof  \(ith  notes  of  nobility.— - 
Siry^'s  Stow, 
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don.  To  assist  us  in  this  enquiry,  the  peerage  of  Great  Bri- 
tain informs  us,  that  Rebecca,  third  daughter  of  Josiah 
Child,  of  Wansted,  a  citizen  of  London,  was  married  to 
Charles  Marquis  of  Worcester,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufortt 
in  1683  ;  this  lady  was  also  grandmother  to  the  present  Duke 
of  Grafton. 

William,  Marquis  of  Winchester,  head  of  the  noble  house 
of  Poulet,  married  first  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  William 
Capel,  lord  mayor,  in  1503 ;  and  second  Winifred,  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  John  Bridges,  lord  mayor,  in  1520. 

Sir  Edward  Seymour,  ancestor  of  the  present  Duke  of 
Somerset,  who  died  in  1707,  married  Margaret,  daughter 
of  Sir  William  Wale,  alderman. 

His  grace  of  Leeds,  boasts  of  his  descent  from  Sir  Edward 
Osborne,  lord  mayor,  in  1584. 

Wrottesley,  Duke  of  Bedford,  in  1700,  married  Elizabeth 
Howland,  daughter  of  John  Rowland,  esquire,  of  Streatham, 
a  rich  London  merchant,  from  which  marriage,  the  dukal 
family  of  Bedford  became  possessed  of  the  Streatham  estate^ 
which  it  now  holds. 

Stephen  Cavendish,  one  of  the  collateral  ancestors  of  the 
noble  family  of  Devonshire,  was  lord  mayor  in  1362. 

Montague,  Earl  of  Lindsey,  ancestor  to  the  Duke  of  An* 
caster,  and  lord  high  chamberlain  in  1666,  married  Martha, 
daughter  of  Sir  William  Cockaine,  alderman* 

The  ancestor  of  the  Duke  of  Manchester,  married  for  his 
second  wife,  the  widow  of  Sir  Leonard  Holiday,  alderman. 

James,  Lord  Chandos,  married  the  daughter  of  SirHeniy 
Bernard,  a  Turkey  merchant,  in  1714,  and  was  father  to 
the  first  duke  of  Chandos. 

John,  Duke  of  Argyll  and  Greenwich,  married  the  niece 
of  Sir  Charles  Duncombe,  lord  mayor,  in  1708. 

Richard  Sackville,  ancestor  of  the  Dorset  family,  married 
Winifred,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Bridges,  by  whom  she  had 
the  first  Earl  of  Dorset,  lord  high  treasurer.  Her  second 
husband  was  the  above  Marquis  of  Winchester. 

Lionel  Cranfield,  merchant  of  London,  was  by  James  L 
for  his  great  abilities,  made  master  of  the  requests,  afterwards 

master 
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master  of  the  king^s  wardrobe,  then  master  of  the  wards,  a 
privy  councellor,  lord  treasurer,  and  Earl  of  Middlesex. 
^  Were  we  inclined,  we  might  trace  the  citizenship  of  Lon- 
don, through  the  whole  extent  of  peerage ;  but,  as  it  will 
be  more  to  our  purpose,  to  record  such  of  the  nobility  as 
claim  their  descent  more  immediately  from  the  city, 
,  We  place  at  the  head  of  the  list  the  exalted  name  of  Com- 
wallis.  His  lordship's  ancestor  was  Jdin  Comwaljis,  sheriff 
qi  London^  in  1377. 

Richard  Rich,  was  sheriff  of  London,  in  1441,  from  him 
descended  the  Earls  of  Warwick  and  Holland,  of  that  name. 

Sir  William  Capel,  knt.  lord  mayor  in  1504,  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  the  noble  house  of  Essex.. 

William  Coventry^  sheriff,  1416,  and  mayor,  1425,  an- 
cestor of  the  Earl  of  Coventry. 

The  Earl  of  Dartmouth  descended  from  Thomas  Legge, 
mayor  in  1360. 

The  Earl  of  Tankerville  is  descended  from  an  alderman  of 
London,  son  of  Richard  Bennct,  whose  brother  Sir  Thomas 
Bennet,  was  mayor  in  1603. 

John  Cowper,  merchant,  was  father  of  Sir  William  Cow- 
per,  bart.  The  £aLmily  constantly  matched  with  the  daugh- 
lei's  of  citizens,  and  the  issue  of  one  of  these,  was  the  great 
lord  chancellor  Cowper,  Earl  Cowper,  who  himself  married 
Judith,  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Booth,  a  London  merchant. 

Christopher  Sherrard,  a  citizen  of  London,  was  high  sheriff 
of.  Rutland,  in  1468,  and  ancest(Mr  to  the  late  Earls  of  Har- 
borough. 

The  Earl  of  Pomfiret  is  descended  from  Richard  Fermor, 
merchant  of  the  staple  of  Calais  iemp.  Henry  VIIL 

Thomas  Mildmay,  who  married  Avice,  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam Gouston,  of  London,  was  ancestor  of  the  late  lords 
Fitz- waiter. 

Sir  John  Thynne,  by  his  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  Sir 
Richard  Gresham,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  Sir  Thomas  Thynne, 
who  married  a  daughter  of  Sir  Rowland  Hey  ward,  mayor  in 
1571,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  marquis  of  Bath's  family. 

Sir 
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'  .Sir  William  Ward,  a  rich  goldsmith,  was  father  of  Humble 
Ward,  Lord  Ward,  ancestor  of  the  present  Viscount  Dudley 
and  Ward. 

Sir  William  Petre,  secretary  of  state  to  four  kings  and 
queens,  and  seven  times  ambassador  to  foreign  princes;  bjr 
his  marriage  with  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Brown^ 
mayor,  1514,  had  issue  John  Lord  Petre,  the'  head  of  that 
noble  family. 

John  Bligh,  esquire,  of  London,  was  agent  of  the  London 
merchants  in  Ireland ;  the  present  Earl  of  Damley  is  his  de- 
scendant. 

Sir  Thomas  Leigh,  mayor,  1  Elizabeth,  was  the  ancestor 
of  the  noble  family  of  Ldgh, 

Sir  William  Craven,  mayor,  l€il,  by  a  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam Whitmore,  meirchant,  had  a  son  of  his  own  name^ 
created  1626,  Lord  Craven,  from  whom*  the  present  Lord 
is  descended. 

Maurice  Thompson,  merchant  of  London,  and  governor 
of  the  East  India  company,  was  father  of  John,  created  Lord 
Haversham,  in  1696, 

Thomas  Marsham,  alderman  of  London,  temp.  James  L 
was  ancestor  to  the  Earl  of  Romney. 

Sir  Robert  Ducie,  mayor  in  1631,  maternal  ancestor  to 
Lord  Ducie. 

Sir  Rowland  Hill,  mayor,  1550,  ancestor  to  Lord  Berwick^ 
Sir  RicharcLHill,  &c. 

Sir  John  Poulteney,  four  times  mayor,  temp.  Edward  III. 
ancestor  to  Pulteney,  Earl  of  Bath,  and  the  present  countess 
of  Bath. 

Sir  William  Holies,  mayor,  1539,  ancestor  of  the  noble 
family  of  Holies,  Dukes  (rf  Ne\trcastle,  &c. 

The  present  Lord  Rodney  married  Anne,  daughter  of  the 
late  alderman  Harley,  who  being  himself  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Oxford,  and  mayor  in  1768  ;  was  created  a  privy  counsellor 
by  his  present  majesty. 

Among  the  Scottish  nobility,  many  instances  occur  of  civil 

alliances;  in  our  own  time,  the  most  reverend  the  honourable 

Dr.  Robert  Drummond,  late  archbishop  of  York,  married 

Henrietta, 
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Henrietta,  daughter  of  Peter  Auriol,  esquire,  merchant  of 
London,  by  whom  he  had  the  present  Earl  of  Kinnoul,  id 
right  of  his  uncle. 

Among  the  Irish  nobility,  we  notice  Sir  Richard  Gore,  of 
London,  merchant,  temp.  Elizabeth,  ancestor  of  the  Earl  of 

E08S. 

Sir  Roger  Jones,  alderman  of  London,  father  of  Dr.  Jones^ 
archbishop  of  Dublin,  chancellor,  and  lord  justice  of  Ireland^ 
temp.  Elizabeth  and  James  L  ancestor  of  Lord  Viscount  Ra- 
iiekgh. 

Sir  William  Luckyn,  bart.  having  assumed  the  name  of 
Grimstone,  married  Jane,  daughter  of  James  Cook,  citizen 
of  London,  was  created  baron  and  viscount  Grimstone,  and 
was  ancestor  of  the  present  viscount. 

Jane,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Bernard,  mayor  of  London, 
was  grandmother  to  the  present  Lord  Viscount  Palmerston. 

Sampson  Gideon,  esquire,  merchant  of  London,  grand* 
fether  of  Lord  Eardley.     His  daughter  married  Lord  Gage. 

The  family  of  Verney ,  intermarried  with  several  citizens 
and  their  relations. 

The  conclusion  drawn  from  the  above  premises  is,  trade 
is  so  far  from  debasing  the  character  of  a  gentleman,  that 
commerce  in  England  enriches  nobility  ;  and  hais  been  the 
means  of  peopling  the  nation  with  nobility ;  we  have  therefore 
a  right  to  insist,  that  the  houses  of  Child,  Hoare,  Drum* 
mond.  Gosling,  Curtis,  Bosanquet,  Peele,  Dennison,  White- 
bread,  Kenton,  &c.  &c.  claim  as  high  acknowledgement  in 
the  scale  of  consequence  in  these  realms,  as  the  houses  of  the 
most  dignified  members  of  the  peerage. 

Who  would  have  imagined,  at  the  distasce  of  three  hun- 
dred  and  fifty  years,  that  the  ports  in  the  Levant,  whence 
England  aiid  Christendom  were  supplied,  by  the  medium  of 
the  Venetians,  with  spices,  drugs,  &c.  of  India,  China, 
and  other  eastern  climes,  must  ultimately  be  supfdied  with 
those  very  articles,  by  the  country  of  Great  Britain,  at  an 
easier  rate  than  when  imported  directly  from  the  Indian 
•hores.  Such,  however,  is  the  fact ;  and  to  prove  it,  we 
subjoin  the  following  statement : 

Tq 
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To  Turkof  areexported  woollen  cloths,  tin,  lead,  and  iron, 
solely  in  our  own  shipping ;  the  importation  is  raw  silk,  car- 
pets, galls,  and  other  dying  ingredients ;  cotton,  fruits,  me- 
dicinal drugs»  coffee,  &c. 

The  exportation  to  Itahf  is  woollen  goods  of  various  kinds, 
pdtry,  l^Uher,  lead,  tin,  fish,  and  East  India  merchandise; 
the  importation  back,  raw  and  thrown  silk,  wines,  oil,  soap, 
olives,  oranges,  lemons,  pomegranates,  dried  firuits,  colours, 
anchovies,  &c. 

To  Spain  are  exported  aU  kinds  of  woollen  goods,  leather, 
lead,  tin,  fish,  corn,  iron,  and  brass,  manufiu:tures,  haber- 
dashery wares^  assortments  of  linen  from  Germany  and  else, 
where  f<Mr  her  American  colonies  \.  the  returns  are  wines,  oils, 
dried  fruits,  oranges,  lemons,  olives,  wools,  indigo,  cochineal, 
and  other  dying  drugs, .  colours,  gold  and  silver  coin,   &c. 

To  Portugal  is  mostly  sent  the  same  kind  of  merchandise 
as  to  Spain  ;  and  the  returns  are  vast  quantities  of  wines,  oils, 
salt,  dried  and  mcHst  fruits,  dyers'  ingredients,  and  gold 
coins. 

To  France  are  exported  tobacco,  lead,  tin,  flannels,  horn^ 
hardware,  Manchester  goods,  &c.  and  sometimes  great 
quantities  c^  com ;  the  returns  are  wines,  brandies,  linens, 
cambrics,  lace,  velvets,  brocades,  &c 

To  Flanders  are  exported  serges,  flannels,  tin,  lead, 
sugars,  and  tobacco ;  the  returns  are  fine  lace,  Unens,  cam*^ 
bncs,  &c. 

The  exportation  to  Germany  is  cloths  and  stu{&,  tin, 
pewter,  sugars,  tobacco,  and  East  India  merchandise;  the 
returns  linen,  thread,  goat-skins,  tinned  plates,  timbers  for 
all  uses,  wines,  and  many  other  articles. 

To,N(n7mj/9  tobacco  and  woollen  stuffs;  the  returns  vast 
quantities  of  deals  and  other  timber. 

To  Sweden  are  sent  most  of  our  home  manufectures ;  the 
importation  iron,  tioiber,  tar,  copper,  &c. 

The  Russians  take  off  great  quantities  of  wooUen  cloths  and 

stuffs,  tin,  lead,  tobacco,  diamonds,   household  furniture, 

&c.  and  fn  return  sends  hemp,  flax,  linen,  tbraad,  furs,  potr 

ash,  iron,  wax,  tallow,  &c. 
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The  commerce  to  Holland  consists  of  an  immense  quan« 
tity  of  different  sorts  of  merchandise,  such  as  all  kinds  of 
woollen-goods,  hides,  com,  coals,  East  India  and  Turkey 
articles  imported  by  those  respective  companies^  tobacco^ 
tar,  sugar, :  rice,  ginger^  and  other  >American  productions ; 
.the  Hollanders  return  fine  linen,  lace,  cambrics,  thread , 
tapes,  inkle,  madder,  boards,  drugs,  whalebone,  train-oi], 
toys,  and  various  other  articles  of  that  country. 

To  America  are  sent  English  home  manufactures  of  aImo9t 
every  kind ;  and  the  returns  are  made  in  tobacco,  sugars, 
rice,  ginger,  indigo,  drugs,  logwood,  timber,  &c. 

To  the  Coast  af  Guinea  are  sent  various  sorts  of  coarse 
.woollen  and  linen  goods,  iron^  pewter,  brass,  and  hardware- 
manufactures,  lead-shot,  swords,  knives,  fire-arms,  gun- 
powder, g1ass-manu{iEu:tures,  &c. ;  the  importation  consists 
of  gold-dust,  dying  and  medical  drugs,  red- wood,  Guinea 
grains,  ivory,  &c. 

To  Arabia^  Tersia^  East  Indies^  and  Chinas  are  sent 
much  foreign  silver  coin  and  bullion,  manufactures  of  lead, 
iron,  aiid  brass,  woollen  goods,  &c. ;  .the  returns  are  muslins 
and  cottons  of  various  kinds,  callicoes,  raw  and  wrought 
silk,  chintz,  teas,  coffee,  porcelain,  gold-dust,  saltpetre,  and 
many  drugs  for  dyers'  and  medicinal  uses.  These  are  ex- 
clusive of  the  trade  of  Ireland,  Newfoundland,  the  West 
Indies,  and  many  other  settlements  and  factorie&indifierent 
parts  of  the  world,  which,  likewise,  constitutes  an  immense 
annual  return. 

The  trade  to  the  East  Indies  certainly  constitutes  one  of 
the  most  stupendous  political,  as  well  as  conunercial,  ma- 
chines, to  be  met  with  in  history.  The  trade  itself  is  ex- 
clusive, and  lodged  in  a  company,  which  has  a  temporary 
monopoly  of  it,  in  consideration  of  money  advanced  to  the 
government. 

In  order  to  give  amore  distinct  idea  of  the  general  commerce 
of  the  city,  it  may  be  necessary  to  notice  that  the  business  of 
the  various  branches  of  trade  is  transacted  by  incorporated 
eompanies,  who  mostly  have  separate  halls  and  other  con- 
veniences, for  the  more  speedy  transaction  of  their  mercan- 
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tile  concerns.  Of  these,  the  precedence  of  right  is  given  to 
the  halls  of  the  handicraft  companies,  from  among  which  the 
chief  magistrate^  aire  always  chosen.  Many  of  these  are  so 
antient  and  opulent,  that' several  monarchs^  of  the  realm  have 
thought  it  an  additional  honoar  to  bb  incorporated  into  the 
fraternity  ;  but  there  Cannot  be  a  greater  test  of  the  riches 
of  their  funds,  than  the  charities  they  annually  dispense. 
Twenty-three  of  these  companies  dispose  of  benefactions  to 
the  amount  of  23,655/.  If  but  40/.  be  given  by  each  of  the 
remainder,  the  expenditure  Would  amount  to  the  vast  sum 
of  27,000/.  per  annum. ;  What  metropolis  in  the  universe 
has  so  great,  so  amiable,  so  divine  a  boast !— -We  do  not 
take  into  this  account  the  numberless  other  public  charities 
with  which  the  city  of  London  and  its  neighbourhood 
abounds. 

The  Commerce  of  the  Cityj  as  ascertained  in  !798. 


Shipt 
including 

their 
fcpcftted 
Voyages. 


Aggregate 
linaage. 


Foreign  and  Colo-  7  «  q^^ 
nial  Trade,  &c.  S**^*^ 

Foreign  Coasfing* 
Guerniey,  Jersey,  >      ^^ 
&c.    -    -    -    -  J. 

Ireland     -      -    -        276 

British  Coasting, 

Coal  Trade     -     -  3,676 

England  andWales  5 ,8 1 6 

Scotland     -    -    -  684 


13,444 


5d5,]46|da,059,533  7  6 


5,344 
32,824 

656,000 

500,000 

60,000 


Valne 
of 
InportSa 


218,916  12  8 
1,878,971    7  2 

1,700,000    0  0 

3,900,000    •  0 

200,000    0  0 


Value 
of 
Eiport8« 


£.       s,  d. 

26,387,363  18  4 

83,281  12  1 

659,922  14  1 

10,000    0  0 

2,200,000    0  .0 

300,000    0  0 


1,779,31630,957,421    7  4 


Total  Imports  and  Exports    "    *   £< 


29,640,568    4    6 

30,957,421     7    4 


60,597^89  11  10 
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To 
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TV  which  add  Irdand  Trade^  i^c. 


Total  orimporu  and  Exports  brought  over    X*  60^97 ,989  11  10 

Local  Trade  within  the  1        Barges  and  Punts,  &c. "} 

including  repeated  f 
▼mges  with  Grain,  V    235,000    d    • 
Malt,  Timber,  &c.  I 
estimated  at    -     -J 


limits  of  the  Port  in  ff 
Upper    and    Lower  >8S 
Tnames,  and  the  river  I 


Add  also  the  Falue  of  British  Shipping  j  tCc. 

CBritish  vessels  inl 
1401 1     Foreign,  Trade  K,600,000  0  0 

f.     average  •    -    -3 
41S    Colliers  -    -    -    -    700,000  0  0 
i96    England  ^ 


S  S  ^        J     32    Walei     }  Coaiten     525,000  0  0 


3507j^:^^^."^{     350,000  0  0 

C  Wherries,  Bum-  7 
3349  {     boats,  &  Peter- 1      25 ,000  0  0 


L    boats 


9300        Total 


9,200,000    0 


&X2isJi; '"''^}  •'«•«'«'»«« '» >» 


Thus  it  would  appear,  that  the  estimated  ralue  of  the 
commercial  property  which  floats  in  the  river  Thames,  in 
the  course  of  a  year,  exceeds  seventy  millions  sterling  ! 
When  to  this  we  add  the  coals,  and  goods  of  all  kinds,  con* 
stantly  exposed  in  craft ;  ships  of  war ^  gun-boats ^  and  trans^ 
ports ;  the  hoys  for  conveying  naval,  victu^Uing,  ordnance, 
and  military  stores,  to  and  from  the  puli|i<^lhrsenals  at  Dept- 
ford,  Woolwich,  Sheemess,  and  Chatham,  to  ships  of  war 
and  transports  on  the  river ;  and  to  and  from  dock  yards  at 
Portsmouth  and  Plymouth :  all  which  must,  in  the  course  of 
a  year,  amount  to  at  least  five  millions.  The  whole  will 
present  an  aggregate  of  seventtz-five  millions  sterling  of  float- 
ing property  ♦. 

It  is  thus  proved,  that  the  g^reatness  of  Britain  is  not  so 
much  owing  to  war  and  conquest,  as  to  that  vast  basis  of  her 
glory— Trade  and  Commerce  ! 


^  M^mAoum's  Commerce  of  the  River  Thames, 


Government^ 
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Government^  Magistraofy  Police^  Kc. 

The  city  and  liberties  itre  under  three  distinct  govern  • 
ments,  civil,  ecclesiastical,  and  military.  The  civil  divides 
it  into  wards  and  precincts,  under  a  mayor,  aldermen,  sheriffs, 
and  common  council ;  the  ecclesiastical  is  under  a  bishop, 
archdeacon,  and  subordinate  clergy ;  and  the  military 
government  under  the  power  of  a  lieutenancy,  which  is 
vefted  in  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  principal  citizens ;  the 
city  being  erected  by  charter  a  county  corporate  and  a  lieu« 
tenancy  by  itself. 

The  civil  government  resembles  in  every  respect  the  le- 
gislative power  of  the  empire ;  the  mayor,  exercising  the 
functions  of  monarchy,  th^  aldermen  those  of  peerage,  and 
the  common  council  those  of  the  third  branch  of  the  national 
legislature.  * 

The  mayor,  or  as  he  is  by  courtesy  denominated  the  lord 
mayor,  is  the  supreme  magistrate ;  and  is  an  officer  of  the 
highest  importance.  He  is  the  king's  immediate  locum 
ienenSj  or  deputy  in  the  city  of  London.  His  office  was 
distinguished  in  ancient  times  by  the  title  of  portgrave  or 
earl  of  the  city.  He  was  constituted  by  Henry  L  justiciary 
or  keeper  of  the  pleas  of  the  crown.  As  the  head  of  the 
city,  he  is  the  principal  in  all  commissions  of  felony,  &c. 
and  tbe.chief  judge  for  the  gaol  delivery  at  the  sessions  of 
Newgate*.  He  is  conservator  for  the  river  Thames  and 
Medway  f ;  and  in  every  concern  of  the  river  Lea,  he  is 

always 

^  The  judges  of  thit  coyrt  are  the  lord  nuiyor«  aldermen  that  are 
passed  the  chair,  and  the  recorder,  who  on  all  such  occasions  are  at- 
tended by  both  the  sheriffs,  and  generally  by  one  or  more  of  the  national 
Judges. 

f  This  court  is  yearly  held  eight  times  before  the  lord  mayor,  at  such 
places  and  times  as  his  lordship  shall  think  fit  to  appoint,  within  the  re* 
tpective  counties  of  Middlesex,  Essex,  Kent,  and  Surrey  \  in  which  se* 
veral  counties  he  has  a  power  of  summoning  juries,  who  for  the  better  - 
preservation  of  the  fishery  of  the  river  Thames,  and  regulation  of  the 
fishermen  that  fish  therein,  are  upon  oath  to  make  inquisition  of  all 
offences  committed  in  and  upon*the  said  river,  from  Staines  Bridge  in  the 

west 
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always  in  the  commission.  He  is  coroner  within  the  city 
and  its  liberties,  and  chief  butler  to  the  king  at  his  corona- 
tion.   No  corporation  business  is  valid  without  his  authority ; 

atid 

west  to  Yenflete  in  the  east  t  axid  to  present  all  persons  that  are  found 
guilty  of  a  breach  of  the  foA>|png  ordinances* 

First,  That  no  person  shafll  shoot  any  draw-net,  &c.  at  any  time  of 
the  year  before  sun-rising  or  after  sun-setting ;  that  no  fisherman  shall 
ttiU*lie,  or  bend  orer  any  net  during  the  time  of  the  flood,  whereby  Sal- 
mons, &c.  may  be  hindered  and  kept  back  from  swimming  upwards  ;■ 
that  no  fisherman,  or  others,  shall  use  any  spear  called  an  eel-spear,  nor 
exercise  any  flue-trammel,  double-walled  net,  or  hooped  net,  to  destroy 
the  fry  of  fish ;  that  no  fisherman  use  any  mill-pots,  or  other  engines, 
with  the  heads  thereof  against  the  stream  ;  that  no  fisherman  shall  rug 
for  flounders  between  London  Bridge  and  Westminster,  &c.  but  only 
two  casts  at  low  water,  and  two  casts  at  high  water ;  and  that  no  floun* 
der  be  taken  under  the  size  of  six  inches ;  that  no  fisherman,  or  other, 
fish  with  or  use  any  angle  with  more  than  two  hooks  upon  a  line,  within 
the  limits  of  London  Bridge ;  that  no  Peter-men  fish  further  westward 
than  Richmond,  to  which  place  the  water  ebbs  and  flows ;  that  no  fisher- 
man keep  two  boys  in  one  boat,  unless  one  be  at  man's  estate ;  nor  take 
up  any  wreck  or  drift  upon  the  water,  without  notice  to  the  water- 
bailiff,  &c.  and  all  fishermen  shall  be  registered,  &c.  under  divert  pe** 
nalties  and  forfeitures.  <  , 

These  orders  are  for  regulating  the  fish  westward,  between  London 
Bridge  and  Stanes  Bridge;  and  there  are  several  orders  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  fishery  eastward,  between  London  Bridge  and  Yendale, 
touching  unlawful  taking  of  smelts,  whitings,  shads,  fish  out  of  season, 
royal  fish ;  such  as  whales,  sturgeons,  porpusses,  &c.  and  preserving^ 
the  same,  at  the  court  of  conservacy  of  the  river  Thames. 

By  an  orderof  the  10th  of  July,  1673,  no  person  shall  draw  the  shores 
in  the  river  of  Thames,  save  only  for  salmon,  by  persons  empowered, 
&c.  and  none  shall  fish  with  a  net  under  six  inches  in  the  meash,  on 
pain  of  20L  and  the  water-bailifl*  hath  power  to  authorize  two  honest 
fishermen  in  any  town,  &c.  to  be  assistant  to  him  in  searching  for  and 
seizing  unlawful  nets,  &c.  no  fisherman,  or  other  person,  shall  cast  any  , 
toil,  gravel,  or  rubbish,  in  the  Thames,  whereby  banks  or  shelves  are 
raised,  and  the  common  passage  hindered,  nor  drive  any  piles  or  stakes 
in  the  said  river,  upon  which  the  like  danger  may  arise,  on  the  penalty 
of  101. 

And  by  statute  27  Henry  VIII.  if  any  person  shall  procure  any  thing 

to  be  done  to  the  annoyance  of  the  Thames,  in  making  of  shelves,  min* 

ing,  digging,  &c.  or  take  away  any  boards  or  stakes,  tindermine  banks» 

walU,&c.  he  shall  forfeit  51. 

And» 
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nnd  should  another  mayor  be  chosen  for  the  next  year  in  the 
absence  of  the  present  mayor,  he  being  living,  the  election 
'would  be  void. 

The  estate  of  this  magistrate  is  princely.  His  attendants 
are  the  sword-bearer,  common  bunt,  common  cryer,  and 
water-bailiff,  all  esquires  by  their  office;  beside  thirty  otlior 
daily  servitors,  who  have  all  their  domestics. 

On  state  occasions,  the  lord  mayor  is  superbly  habited, 
either  in  a  knotted  gown,  like  that  of  the  lord  chancellor ;  a 
crimson  velvet  gown  virhenever  he  precedes  the  king ;  and  on 
lesser  ceremonial^,  he  is  dressed  in  a  scarlet  cloth  gown  and 
•hood,  or  pne  of  mazarine  blue  silk ;  the  three  latter  robes 
richly  furred.  He  has  besides  a  rich  collar  of  S.  S.  with  a 
jewel  appendant,  or  a  double  chaip  of  gold  to  distinguish  his 
office. 

The  day  of  his  taking  upon  him  the  office  was  formerly 
considered  as  a  grand  gala  day ;  the  cavalcade  by  water  and 
land  was  magnificent ;  and  on  many  occasions,  the  royal  fa- 
mily have  graced  the  entertainment  with  their  presence. 
This  stately  pomp  has  however  very  considerably  diminish- 
ed ;  the  lord  mayor,  upon  the  death  of  the  king,  is  said  to 
be  the  prime  person  of  England ;  for  Sir  Robert  Lee,  then 
lord  mayor,  was  the  first  subscribing  witness,  when  James  I« 
was  invited  to  take  upon  himself  the  government. 

Time  out  of  mind,  the  mayor  of  London  hath  been  of 
such  high  esteem,  that  in  all  writings  or  addresses,  the  title 
of  Lard  is  prefixed,  **  which,"  as  Stow  adds,  ^*  is  given  to 
none  but  to  noblemen,  bishops,  and  judges ;  and  of  late 
years  to  the  mayor  of  York." 

The  person  of  this  magistrate  was  formerly  held  invio- 
lable ;  for  during  a  riot  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.  two  per- 
sons assaulted  and  struck  the  mayor ;  for  which  they  were 
instantly  seized  and  beheaded  in  Cheapside;  the  king  ap- 
plauding the  measure. 

And,  for  the  more  effectual  preservation  of  the  navigation  and  fith  in 
the  river  Thames,  the  lord  mayor,  as  conservator  thereof,  hat  his  assist- 
ant, or  deputy,  the  water-bailiflf;  who,  together  with  hit  substitutes, 
detect  and  bring  to  justice  all  such  persons  as  shall  presume  to  destroy 
cither  the  current  or  the  fish  of  the  said  river. 

A  list 
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A  list  of  mayors  who  faaye  rendered  themselves  famous  by 
their  patriotic  and  virtuous  actions,  is  subjoined : 

1283.  Henry  Wallis,  built  the  Tun  upon  Cornhill  to  be 
a  prison  for  night-walkers ;  Stocks  Market  for  fish  and  fowl ; 
and  erected  several  tenements  round  St.  Paul's  Church  Yard, 
the  profits  of  w^ch  be  appropriated  to  the  repair  of  Lon- 
don Bridge. 

1337.  Sir  John  Poulteney,  draper,  built  a  chapel  in  St. 
PauPs,  where  be  was  buried ;  founded  a  college  in  the 
parish  church,  called  from  him  St.  Lawrence  Poultney; 
erected  the  church  of  AUfaallows  the  Less,  Thames  Street ; 
and  the  church  of  the  Carmelite  Friars,  Coventry.  He  gave 
relief  to  the  prisoners  in  Newgate  and  the  F4eet,  and  ten 
shillings  per  year  to  the  hospital  of  St.  Giles,  in  High  Hol^ 
born,  for  ever.     His  other  charities  were  unbounded. 

1358.  John  Stody,  vintner,  gave  all  the  ground  on  which 
Vintner's  Hall  and  almsJKMJSes  now  stand. 

1363.  Henry  Picard.  We  have  before  mentioned  the 
entertainment  he  gave  to  four  kings  and  their  suite. 

1367.  John  Lofken,  fishmonger,  four  times  mayor,  built 
Magdalen  Hospital,  Kingston  upon  Thames,  and  St.  Michael^ 
Crooked  Lane,  where  he  was  buried. 

1371.  John  Barnes  gave  a  chest  with  three  locks,  con* 
taining  one  thousand  marks,  to  be  lent  to  young  men  upon 
sufficient  pawn ;  be  built  great  part  of  the  chitfch  of  St. 
Thomas  the  Apostle,*  Queen  Street. 

]  378.    John  Philpot,  hired  with  his  own  property,  one 

thousand  soldiers,  and  defended  the  realm  ivom  the  incur- 

sions  of  the  enemy  ;  so  that  in  a  short  space,  his  men  took 

John  Mercer,  a  pirate,  and  all  the  ships  he  had  taken  from 

Scarborough,  besides  fifteen  Spanish  ships  richly  laden.    la 

1 380,  Thomas  Woodstock,  Thomas  Percy,  Hugh  Calverley , 

&c.  being  sent  to  aid  the  Duke  of  Bretagne,  this  patriotic 

magistrate  hired  ships  for  them  at  his  own  charge,  and  re* 

leased  the  armour  which  the  soldiers  had  pledged  for  victuals, 

to  the  amount  of  one  thousand  suits  *. 

1381. 

*  "  This  most  noble  citizen,"  taith  Thomas  Walsingham*  ^*  that  had 
travelled  for  the  commodity  of  the  whole  reahn,  more  than  all  others  of 

bU 
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-  1381.  The  fiunous  Sir  William  Walworth,  added  to  tlie 
church  of  St.  Michaeli  Crooked  Lane,  aad  founded  a  coU 
iege  there. 

1391.  Adam  Bamme,  goldsmith,  in  a  great  dearth,  im« 
ported  large  quantities  of  corn  from  foreign  countries,  suffi« 
.cient  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  city  and  adja:cent  country. 

1400.  Su*  Thomas  Knowles,  grocer,  erected  the  present 
structure  of  Guildhall ;  re-edified  St.  Anthony's  Church, 
.and  gav6  to  his  company,  his  mansion  house,  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor,  for  ever.  He  also  caused  water  to  be  con^ 
TCj^d  to  Newgate  and  Ludgate,  for  the  relief  of  the  pri<- 
soners. 

1405.  John  Hind,  draper,  rebuilt  the  church  of  St.  Swi- 

ihin,  London  Stone. 

1406.  Sir  John  Woodcock,  mercer,  caused  all  the  wears 
4m  the  river  Tham^,  from  Staines  to  the  Med  way,  to  be  de- 
stroyed. 

'  1408.    Sir  Drew  Barentine,  goldsmith,  built  great  part 
of  Gk>ldsmith  Street,  and  gave  lands,  &c.  to  the  company. 

1414.  Thomas  Falconer,  mercer,  lent  to  king  Henry  V« 
towards  the  maintenance  of  his  wars  in  France,  ten  thousand 
jDarks  in  jewels.  Amoi^  many  other  acts  of  bis  beneficence 
towards  the  city,  he  caused  the  ditches  to  be  cleansed,  the 
walls  to  be  repaired,  and  contributed  Moorgate,  as  an  or« 
nament. 

1416.  Sir  Heary  Barton,  skinner,  ordered  lanthorns  to 
be  hung  out  in  winter  evenings,  from  Allfaallows  Day  to 
X^dlemas. 

1419.  Sir  William  Sevenoke,  founded  a  school  and  alms<« 
boose  at  Sevenoaks,  in  Kent. 

•  1421.  Sir  Richard  Whittiogton.  His  benefactions  have 
been  before  mentioned* 

:  ^  1422.  Sir  Robert  Chicheley,  grocer,  gave  a  plot  of  ground 
t>n  which  stands  the  church  of  St.  Stephen  Walbrook.  Hf 
also  appointed  by  will,  that  on  his  birth-day,  a  competent 

his  time,  had  often  relieved  the  king,  by  lending  him  great  sums  of 
money  ;  died  in  1384,  after  he  had  assured  lands  to  the  city,  for  the  re« 
lief  of  thirteen  poor  people  for  ever.    Siow, 
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dinner  for  two  thousand  four  hundred  poof  citizens^  house* 
holders,  who  were  to  have  besides,  two  pence  each  *. 

1427.  Sir  John  Rainwell,  fishmonger,  gave  several  te- 
nements to  discharge  certain  wards  of  London  of  fifteenths, 
and  other  taxes. 

1433.  Sir  John  de  Welles,  erected  a  chapel  at  Guildhall, 
^here  he  was  buried.  He  also  conveyed  water  from  Tyburn 
to  West  Cheap,  for  the  use  of  the  citizens. 

1438.  Sir  William  Eastfield,  mercer,  kinght  of  the  Bath, 
conveyed  water  to  the  several  conduits  in  Fleet  Street,  Al- 
dermanbury,  and  Cripplegate;  he  caused  conduits  to  be 
erected  at  the  two  former  places. 

1439.  Sir  Stephen  Brown,  grocer,  during  a  time  of  fa- 
mine, when  the  people  were  compelled  to  eat  bread  made 
of  fern,  caused  corn  to  be  brought  from  Prussia  to  London, 
in  such  great  quantities,  that  wheat  was  reduced  to  less  than 
half  its  price. 

1440.  Robert  Large,  mercer,  gave  to  St.  Olave's  Church, 
Southwark,  200/.  to  St.  Mai^aret,  Lothbury,  25/.  to  the 
poor  20/.  to  London  Bridge,  one  hundred  marks ;  towards 
Taukiilg  the  water-course  at  Walbrook,  two  hundred  marks  ; 
to  poor  maids  marriages,  one  hundred  marks;  to  poor  house- 
holders, 100/.  &c. 

1446.  Sir  Simon  Eyre,  draper,  built  Leadenhall,  and  left 
five  thousand  marks  to  be  bestowed  in  charitable  actions. 

1455.  Sir  Stephen  Foster,  fishmonger,  enlarged  Ludgate 
for  the  ease  of  the  prisoners. 

1458.  Sir  Godfrey  Bulien,  the  immediate  maternal  an- 
cestor of  queen  Elizabeth,  was  a  great  benefactor  to  the  va- 
rious hospitals,  lazar  houses  and  prisons ;  and  bequeathed 
1000/*  to  poor  householders  in  Londouj  and  200/.  to  poor 
householders  on  his  estates  in  Norfolk. 

1473.  Sir  William  Hampton,  fishmonger,  caused  stocks 
to  be  set  up  in  every  ward  for  the  punishment  of  disorderly 
persons. 

1477.  Sir  Ralph  Joceline,  draper,  knight  of  the  bath, 
corrected  the  bakers  and  victuallers ;  and  repaired  the  citj 
walls. 
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1483.  Sir  Edmund  Shaw,  goldsmith,  erected  the  conduit 
at  Cripplegate. 

1485.  Sir  Thomas  Hill,  grocer,  built  the  conduit  in 
Gracechurch  Street. 

1487.  Sir  Henry  Colet's  unbounded  loyalty  to  Henry  VIL 
is  stated  in  this  work,  vol.  i.  p.  108. 

1488.  Sir  William  Home,  salter,  gave  five  hundred 
marks  towards  repairing  the  highways  between  London  and 
Cambridge ;  and  was  a  contributor  to  the  preachers  at  PauPs 
Cross. 

1 492.  Sir  Hugh  Clopton,  mercer,  built  great  part  of  the 
bridge  of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  where  he  was  bom,  and 
was  otherwise  very  charitable. 

1498.  Sir  John  Percival,  merchant-taylor,  founded  a 
granunar  school  at  Macclesfield. 

1502.  Sir  John  Shaw,  goldsmith,  kept  court  in  his  own 
house,  for  redressing  the  grievances  of  his  fellow  citizens, 

1504.  Sir  William  Capell,  draper,  first  set  up  cages  for 
the  punishment  of  rogues  and  vagabonds. 

1506.  Sir  Thomas  Kneesworth,  fishmonger,  built  tho 
conduit  of  Bishopsgate. 

1509.  Sir  Stephen  Jennings,  merchant-taylor,  founded  a 
free  school  at  Wolverhampton,  in  Staffordshire ;  still  main- 
tained by  that  company.  He  also  built  great  part  of  the 
church  of  Saint  Andrew  Undershafit. 

1511.  Sir  Henry  Keble,  grocer,  was  a  great  benefactor 
to  building  St.  Mary  Aldermary  Church,  and  at  his  death, 
gave  1 ,000/.  towards  finishing  it.  He  likewise  gave  200/. 
to  repair  highways,  one  hundred  marks  to  portioti  poor 
maids,  one  hundred  and  forty  ploughshares^  and  one  hundred 
and  forty  coulters  of  iron  to  poor  husband-men,  in  Oxford-^ 
shire  and  Warwickshire ;  and  in  London,  sixpence/)^  week 
to  seven  poor  alms-men,  for  ever. 

1512.  Sir  Roger  Acheley,  draper,  provided  corn  to  be 
housed  in  Leadenhall,  for  the  service  of  the  city,  in  case  of 
scarcity. 

1518.  Sir  Thomas  Exmewe^  goldsmith,  erected  the  con^ 
duit  at  Moorgate.  ,■ 
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1521.    Sir  John  Miiboroe,  draper,  built  the  alddshoufleir  in 
Crutched  Friars,  near  Savage  Gardens,  Tower  Hill. 

1536.  Sir  John  Allen,  mercer,  gave,  besides  a  rich  coI« 
lar  to  his  successors,  five  hundred  marks,  as  a  stock  for  woBi^ 
coal ;  and  the  rent  of  his  lands  purchased  of  the  king,  to  be 
distributed  among  the  poor  in  the  several  wards  of  London^ 
for  ever.  He  was  also  a  liberal  benefactor  to  the  priaons^ 
&c.  and  to  all  the  poor  within  two  miles  of  the  city. 
.  1538.  Sir  Richard  Gresham,  mercer.  See  his  letter  to 
Henry  the  Eighth,  concerning  the  city  hospitals,  vol.  L 
p.  122. 

1 547.  Sir  John  Gresham,  mercer,  founded  a  free  school 
at  Holt,  in  Norfolk,  and  gave  10/.  to  every  ward  in  London,^ 
to  be  distributed  among  the  poor.  To  one  hundred  and 
twenty  poor  men  and  women,  he  gave  to  each,  three  yards 
of  broad  cloath,  at  nine  shillings  per  yard,  to  be  made  into 
gowns,  ready  to  their  backs.  He  also  gave  200/.  to  hoa* 
pitals  in  London,  and  as  portions  to  poor  maidens. 

1550.  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  mercer.  The  character  of,  thii 
great  man  is  best  described  on  an  obelisk  or  observatory, 
lately  erected  by  Sir  Richard  Hill,  bart.  in  Hawkestone  Paric^ 
Shropshire. 

^'  The  first  stone  of  this  pillar  was  laid  by  Sir  Richard 
Hill,  bart.  member  in  several  parliaments  for  this  county, 
on  the  first  day  of  October,  in  the  year  1795  ;  who  caused 
it  to  be  erected,  not  only  for  the  various  uses  of  an  observa- 
tory,  and  to  feast  the  eye,  by  presenting  to  it,  at  one  view, 
a  most  luxuriant  and  extensive  prospect,  which  takes  in  not 
less  than  twelve  (or,  some  assert,  fifteen)  counties ;  but  from 
motives  of  justice,  respect,  and  gratitude,  to  the  memory 
of  a  truly  great  and  good  man,  viz.  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  knt. 
-who  was  bom  at  the  family  mansion  of  Hawkstone,  in  the 
reign  of  king  Henry  the  Seventh ;  and,  being  bred  to  tnede, 
and  free  of  the  city  of  London,  became  (Hie  of  the  most 
considerable  and  opulent  merchants  of  his  time,  «nd  was  lord 
mayor  of  the  same,  in  the  second  and  third  years  of  Edward 
4be  Sixth,  anno  1549  and  1550 ;  and  was  the  first  Protestant 
who  filled  that  high  office, 

*   ^  *•  Having 
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r'  ^^  Hairing  embraced  the  principles  of  the  Reformation^ 
lie  sealoosily  exerted  himself  in  behalf  of  the  Protestant 
cause  ^  he  exchanged  this  life  for  a  better,  a  short  while  be- 
fore the  death  of  that  pious  young  monarch,  being  aged 
•early  seventy  years. 

-  **  For  a  considerable  time  previous  to  his  decease,  he  gavo 
lip  his  mercantile  occupations,  that  he  might  with  more  de« 
▼otednesB  of  heart,  attend  to  the  great  concerns  of  another 
world. 

^<  His  lands,  possessions,  and  church  patronage,  were  im- 
nense,  particularly  in  the  counties  of  Salop  and  Chester ; 
the  number  of  his  tenants  (none  of  whom  he  ever  raised  or 
fined)  amounting  to  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty^ 
tee,  as  appears  from  a  rental  yet  preserved,  and  copied 
from  hb  own  hand  writing. 

•  ^^  But  his  private  virtues,  good  deeds,  and  munificent 
spirit,  were  quite  unlimited,  and  extended,  like  the  prospect 
before  us,  East,  West,  North,  and  Souch,  far  surpassing 
all  bounds.  *  Being  sensible,'  saith  Fuller,  speaking  of  him 
in  his  Worthies  of  England,  ^  that  his  great  estate  was  given! 
bim  of  God,*  it  was  his  desire  to  devote  it  to  his  glory.  He 
built  a  spacious  church  in  his  own  parish  at  Hodnet,  and 
likewise  the  neighbouring  church  of  Stoke,  at  his  own  ex« 
pence.  He  built  Tern  and  Atcham  bridges,  in  this  county^ 
both  of  hewn  stone,  and  containing  several  arches  each.  He 
also  built  other  large  bridges  of  timber.  He  built  and  en* 
doired  ieveral  firee-achools,  particularly  that  of  Drayton.  He 
made  and  paved  divers  highways  for  the  public  utility.  He 
fcHinded  exhibitions,  and  educated  many  students  at  both 
Universities,  and  supported,  at  the  iims  of  court,  others 
who  were  brought  up  to  the  law. 

^^  He  was  the  unwearied  friend  <^  the  widow  and  the  fai 
therless.  He  cloathed  annually  three  hundred  poor  peopte 
in  bis  own  neighbourhood,  both  with  shirts  and  coats ;  and, 
in  the  city  of  London,  he  gave  200/.  (an  immense  sum  hk 
those  days)  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  besides  (saith 
Fuller)  €001.   to  Christ  Church  HospitaL    He  also  gave 
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most  liberally  to  all  the  other  hospitals ;  and  at  his  destb 
bequeathed  1 50/.  to  the  poor  of  all  the  wards  in  London. 

^^  He  had  no  children ;  but  his  relations  and  kinsfolk  were 
aumerousy  who  all  partook  largely  of  his  bounty,  both  ia 
his  life>time  and  at  his  death.  He  constantly  kept  up  » 
great  family  househdd,  where  he  maintained  good  hospita* 
Uty ;  many  resorted  to  him  for  his  wise  and  salutary  advice  ; 
and  none  who  came  to  him  were  ever  sent  empty  or  dissa- 
tisfied away. 

'<  To  suffer  such  a  character  to  sink  into  oblivion  would 
be  in  the  highest  degree  ungrateful,  as  well  as  injurious  to 
posterity  ;  for  whose  imitation,  as  a  city  set  on  a  hill,  it  is 
held  up ;  duly  to  set  it  forth  would  be  impossible.^' 

1551.  Sir  Andrew  Jud,  skinner,  founded  a  free-school  at 
Tunbridge,  and  an  alms-house  near  Great  St.  Hdien^s,  Lon* 
don.  He  was  joined  as  a  collateral  security  for  the  repay- 
ment of  several  considerable  sums  of  money  borrowed  by 
£dward  VI.  of  the  Antwerp  bankers.    See  vol.  i.  p.  129. 

1554.  Sir  Thomas  White,  merchant-taylor,  founder  of 
St.  John's  CoUege  Oxford,  erected  grammar  schools  at  Bris- 
tol, Reading,  Higham  Ferrers,  &c.  He  gave  lands  to  the 
amount  of  2,000/.  to  the  city  of  Bristol ;  104/.  to  be  lent 
annually  to  young  clothiers,  of  the  following  places,  in  rota- 
tion :  York,  Canterbury,  Reading,  the  Merchant-Taylors  com- 
pany, Gloucester,  Worcester,  Exeter,  Salisbury,  West  Ches- 
ter, Norwich,  Southampton,  Lincoln,  Winchester,  Oxford, 
Hertford,  Cambridge,  Shrewsbury,  Lynn,  Bath,  Derby,  Ips* 
wich,  Colchester,  and  Newcastle,  which  sum  is  still  annually 
transmitted  by  the  company  to  the  above  places.  He  also 
gave  1 ,400/.  to  the  city  of  Coventry,  at  that  time  very  much 
distressed ;  and  afterwards  enlarged  his  gift  to  2,000/.  be- 
sides free  loans  to  young  men  here,  as  well  as  in  North- 
ampton, Leicester,  Nottingham,  Warwick,  &c. 

1562.  Sir  William  Harper,  merchant-taj'lor,  founded  a 
free-school  in  Bedford,  where  he  was  born  and  buried. 

1569.    Sir  Thomas  Rowe,  merchant-taylori   besides  in- 
closing a  piece  of  ground  in  Moorfields,  as  a  burial-place 
3  lox 
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'for  such  churdies  as  wanted  church-yards ;  be  was  the 
founder  of  the  Spital  Sermons.  He  gave  100/.  to  be  lent  to 
eight  poor  men ;  to  the  Merchant-Taylors  company  lands  and 
tenements  to  the  amount  of  40/.  yearly,  to  maintain  ten 
poor  men,  for  ever,  such  as  ^rere  not  members  of  that  com- 
pany ;  but  chosen  out  of  the  companies  of  Clothworkers^ 
Armourers,  Carpenters,  Tylers,  and  Plasterers ;  in  the  con- 
sideration that,  by  over-toiling  labour,  dangers,  falls,  bruises, 
and  other  inconveniences,  they  were  soonest  like  to  become 
impotent,  and  unable  to  help  or  maintain  themselves. 

1576.  Sir  Ambrose  Nicholas,  salter,  founded  twelve  alms- 
houses in  Monkwell  Street. 

1586.  Sir  Wolston  Dixie,  skinner,  founded  a  free-school 
at  Bosworth ;  he  gave  42/.  to  Christ's  Hospital  yearly,  for 
ever ;  to  Emanuel  College  600/.  to  purchase  lands  for  the 
maintenance  of  two  fellows  and  two  scholars;  and  towards 
building  the  college  50/. ;  and  among  other  great  charities, 
SOOL  to  be  lent  to  poor  merchants. 

1610.  Sir  William  Craven,  merchant-taylor,  gave  by 
wiD,  to  the  poor  prisoners  in  Newgate,  Ludgate,  and  the 
two  Compters,  10/.  each;  to  Christ's  Hofpital  100/. ;  to  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital  100/. ;  to  Bridewell  100/.  and  to  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital  100/. ;  one  hundred  pounds  to  be  distri- 
buted to  divers  parishes  in  London ;  and  ten  pounds  each 
to  six  parishes  in  South wark;  iOO/.  to  the  parish  of  St. 
John  the  Evangelist ;  one  hundred  nobles  to  the  poor  of  St. 
Antholin;  and  besides  other  charities,  several  thousand 
pounds  among  his  domestics. 

1611.  Sir  John  Pemberton,  goldsmith,  founder  of  a  free- 
school  at  Heskin,  in  Lancashire,  gave  to  Christ's  Hospital 
ilOO/. ;  to  the  Goldsmith's  company  200/.  and  other  consi- 
derable donations. 

1629.  Sir  James  Cambell,  ironmonger.  This-  worthy 
magistrate  left  48,967/.  6s,  8rf.— of  which  he  gave  1,000/. 
to  repair  St.  Paul's  cathedral ;  1 ,300/.  to  the  ironmongers 
company,  to  be  lent  to  young  tradesmen  at  100/.  each;  to 
enlarge  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  1,500/.;  to  Bridewell  and 
8t.  Bartholomew's  200/. ;  to  Christ's  Hospital  500/. ;  to 
fiethlem  100/.  s  to  BrideweU^  for  a  stock  to  set  on  work  poor 
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Tagrants  that  are  deliyered  out  of  gaol,  to  prevent  theiir 
future  pilfering,  2,000/. ;  for  tlie  relief  of  prisoners  for  small 
^bts  1 ,000/. ;  for  redemption  of  poor  captives  from  Turkish 
slavery  1 ,000/. ;  for  erecting  a  school  at  Barking,  Esses, 
€66/.;  for  erecting  a  bridge  near  Wanstead  250/.;  for  ipi 
supply  of  coals,  which  his  father  had  begun,  500/. ;  to  bm 
executors  to  dispose  of  in  such  charitable  uses  as  they  should 
think  fit  to  be  accomplished  in  two  years,  10,000/. 

1652.  John  Kendrick,  draper,  was  a  most  extensive  be- 
nefactor to  his  country.  He  gave  to  the  town  of  Reading 
-7,500/. -in  trust,  for  employing  the  poor;  4,000/.  for  the 
same  end  to  the  town  of  Newbury ;  to  the  company  rf 
^Drapers,  towards  repairing  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  1,000/.; 
Christ's  Hospital  500/.  &c.  " 

1646.  Sir  Thomas  Adams,  mercer,  an  incorruptible  loyi. 
alist,  and  a  great  sufferer  in  the  royal  cause,  founder  of  a 
free-school  in  Shropshire,  an  Arabic  lecture  in  Cambridge, 
and  a  great  benefactor  of  the  Clothworkers  company.  He 
'was  bom  at  Wem,  in  Shropshire,  in  1586,  educated  in  the 
university  of  Cambridge,  and  bred  a  draper  in  Londotf. 
In  the  year  1639,  he  was  chosen  sheriff  of  that  city;  and 
was  of  so  public  a  spirit,  that  when  his  son-in-law  brought 
^im  the  first  news  of  the  election,  he  immediately  dismissed 
his  particular  business,  and  never  afterwards  personally  foU 
lowed  his  trade,  but  gave  himsdf  up  to  the  city  conoerns. 
He  made  himself  such  a  master  of  the  customs  and  usages, 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  city ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
was  found  to  be  a  man  of  such  wisdom  and  integrity  in  the 
exertion  of  his  knowledge;  that  there  was  no  honour  id  the 
city  wherec^  he  Mras  capable,  to  which  he  was  not  preferred* 
He  was  chosen  master  of  the  Drapers  company,  alderman  df 
a  ward,  and  president  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  which 
would  probably  have  been  ruined,  had  it  not  been  for  his  sa« 
gacity  and  industry  in  discovering  the  frauds  of  an  nnjust 
steward.  He  was  often  returned  a  burgess  in  parliament^ 
though  the  iniquity  of  the  times  would  not  permit  him  to  sit 
there :  and  in  the  year  1645,  he  was  elected  lord  mayor  of 
London ;  in  which  oflSce  he  was  so  far  from  sedctng  bis  owd 
benefit,  that  he  would  not  acce^  of  those  advantages  wbicfi 
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ure  usuidly  made  by  selling  the  vacant  places.    On  account 
Df  his  incorruptible  lovatty  to  king  Charles  I.  his  house, 
white  he  was  lord  mayor,  was  searched  by  the  party  then 
getting  into  power,  in  expectation  of  finding  the  king  there. 
This  party  finding  that  Mr.  Adams  was  a  man  who  wouM 
liot  be  moulded  into  their  forms,  or  make  shipwreck  of  his 
tonscience,  to  serve  their  interest ;  he  was,  the  year  afber, 
committed  and  detained  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  for  9omt 
time :  and  fbr  several  jrears  excluded  from  all  public  offices 
and  employments.  His  constancy  to  the  royal  cause  brought 
upon  him,  besides  these  troubles,  the  scoflfs  and  detractiona 
of  hi^  adversaries,  which  others  have  cleared  him  of;  and 
tnany  writers,  in  verse  as  well  as  prose,  have  applauded  his 
administration,  when  in  office.    At  length  he  became,  and 
80  continued  for  some  years,  the  first  among  the  twenty-six, 
the  eldest  alderman  upon  the  bench,  that  had  served  in  the 
office  of  lord  mayor,  to  whom  is  given  that  honourabte 
title  of  Fataer  op  the  City.    Such  was  his  generous  ioy^ 
alty  and  affection  to  Charles  II.  that,  in  the  perilous  timea 
of  his  exile,  he  had  remitted  to  him  10>00(^.    Whe<i  th^r&. 
fore,  at  his  majesty's  jojrful  return  to  these  realms,  Mr% 
Adams  was  deputed  by  the  city  to  go,  though  iil  the  se^ 
Venty'-fburth  year  of  his  age,  as  their  commissioner,   t6 
Breda,  in  Holland,  with  general  Monk,  to  congmtulate  th6 
king,  and  attend  him  home ;  he  was  in  consideration  of  hia 
signal  services  knighted  at  the  Hague  by  the  king,  and  a  few 
days  after  the  Restoration  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  a  ba* 
ronet  ijf  England. 

His  merit  is  still  more  extensive  in  the  character  of  a  be- 
iMfador  to  the  public.  At  Wem,  be  gave  the  house  6f  his 
nativity  for  a  free-school,  and  KberaHy  endowed  it.  Hte 
likewise  founded  an  Arabic  professorship  at  Cambridge,  on 
condition  that  it  were  firequented  by  a  competent  number  of 
auditors ;  and  it  thrived  so  well,  that  the  salary  of  forty 
pe^unds  per  annum^  was  settled  upon  Mr.  Abraham  Wlieie* 
foek,  Miow  of  Clare  Hail,  a  man  of  gteat  learning  and  in* 
dnstry,  whose  longer  life  would  probably  have  much  im« 
proved  the  Polyglot  Bible.  These  munificent  endowments^ 
.    YpuU.   No.  29.  £  both 
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both  of  which  were  perpetual,  took  place,  the  first  of  them 
twenty  years,  and  the  second  above  thirty  years,  before  Sir 
Thomas  Adams's  death.  At  the  desire  of  Mr.  Wheelock> 
he  was  at  the  expence  of  printing  the  Persian  Gospels,  and 
of  transmitting  them  into  the  eastern  parts  of  the  world. 
Thus  he  endeavoured  to  promote  the  Christian  religion,  by 
throwing,  as  he  himself  used  to  express  it,  *^  a  stone  at  the 
forehead  of  Mahomet.*'  ^ 

J  669.  Sir  William  Turner,  merchant-taylor,  founder  of 
an  hospital,  firee-scbool,  &c.  at  Kirk  L^edham,  in  York« 
shire. 

J  675.  Sir  Robert  Viner,  bart.  goldsmith  and  banker,  wag 
a  very  loyal  and  no  less  useful  subject  to  Charles  II.  When 
be  entered  upon  his  mayoralty,  the  king  did  him  the  honouir 
of  drinking  several  bottles  with  him,  ^'  an  indulgence/'  m 
Granger  observes,  **  not  unfrequent  in  this  reign  *."  Hq 
afterwards  erected  an  equestrian  statue  to  the  king  at  Stocks 
Market.  It  was  done  originally  for  John  Sobieski,  king  of 
Poland « 

1680.  Sir  Robert  Clayton,  draper..  **  This  excellent  ci^ 
tizen  well  understood  and  sedulously  promoted  the  commer* 
cial,  civil,  and  religious  interests  of  his  country.  As  he 
had  rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  the  Duke  of  York,  by 
voting  in  parliament  for  the  Exclusion  Bill,  he  retired  from^ 
business,  and  amused  himself  with  building  and  planting, 
after  that  prince  ascended  the  throne.  When  the  Prince  of 
Orange  was  at  Henley  upon  Thames,  he  viras  sent  in  the 
name  of  the  city,  to  compliment  the  Prince  on  his  arrival ; 
he  was  afterwards  appointed  commissioner  of  the  customs. 
His  benefactions  to  Christ's  and  St.  Thomas's  Hospitals  will 
be  remembered  to  his  honour  f. 

♦  An  anecdote  is  related  in  the  Spectator,  No.  462.  of  one  of  these 
entertainments.  His  majesty  had  been  drinking  pretty  deep  with  Sir 
Kobert,  when  he  wished  to  depart.  The  lord  mayor,  however,  in  the 
fulness  of  his  heart,  followed  the  king,  and  taking  him  by  the  coat,  in- 
listed,  '*  that  his  majesty  should  drink — one  boule  more"  Charles  com- 
plied with  his  guest's  mandatory  request,  good  naturedly  observing,  that 
"  He  that's  drtmk  is  as  gnat  as  a  king  /** 

t  Granger^ 
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1681.*  Sir  John  Moor,  grocer,  erected  tlie  writing  school 
in  Christ's  Hospital,  and  a  free-school  at  Appleby  in  Leices- 
tersjiire. 

1684.  Sir  Henry  Tulse,  grocer.  "  Let  it  remain  upon 
record,  for  the  lasting  honour  of  this  mayor,  that  wheii  one 
had  ofiered  him  one  thousand  guineas  to  procure  him  a  lease 
of  the  city's  duties  of  scavage,  portage,  &c.  at  4001.  rent 
yearly  to  the  city,  Sir  Henry  generously  refused  it ;  and  more- 
over, used  his  endeavour  to  advance  the  rent  of  the  said 
duties  for  the  benefit  of  the  city :  hy  which  means  it  came 
to  pass,  that  1,200/.  yearly  rent  was  paid  for  the  same,  by 
the  same  person  *.'* 

Having  brought  our  list  of  **  Worthy  Mayors"  to  the  era 
of  Ihe  glorious  Revolution,  a  continuation  of  the  names  of 
such  gentlemen  as  have  been  honoured  with  the  highest  de- 
gree of  civic  magistracy  is  subjoined : 

1689  Sir  John  Chapman,  knt.  1713  Sir  Richard  Hoare,  knt. 

1690Sir  Thomat  Pilkington,  knt.     1714  Sir  Samuel  Stanier,  kni. 


1691  Sir  Thomat  Pilkington,  knt. 

1692  Sir  Thomas  Stampe,  knt. 

1693  Sir  John  Fleet,  knt. 

1694  Sir  William  Ashurst,  knt. 

1695  ^Thomas Lane,  knt. 

1696  Sir  John  Houblon,  knt. 

1697  Sir  Edward  Clarke,  knt. 

1698  Sir  Humphry  Edwin,  knt« 

1699  Sir  Francis  Child,  knt. 

1700  Sir  Richard  Levett,  knt. 
.1701  Sir  Thomas  Abney,  knt. 

1702  Sir  William  Gore,  knt. 

1703  Sir  Samuel  Dashwood,  knt. 

1704  Sir  John  Parsons,  knt. 

1705  Sir  Owen  Buckingham,  knt. 

1706  Sir  Thomas  RawUnson,  knt. 

1707  Sir  Robert  Beddingfeld,  knt. 

1708  Sir  William  Withers,  knt. 

1709  Sir  Charles  Duncombe,  knt^ 

1710  Sir  Samuel  Garrard,  bart. 

1711  Sir  Gilbert  Heathcote,  knt. 
1713  Sir  Robert  Beachcroft,  knt. 


1715  SirW.  Humpreys^  knt.  and 

ban. 

1716  Sir  Charles  Peers,  knt. 

1717  Sir  James  Bateman,  knt. 
17  IS  Sir  William  Lewen,  knt. 

1719  Sir  John  Ward,  knt. 

1720  Sir  Geo.  Thorold^  knt.  and 

bart. 

1721  Sir  John  Fryer,  bart« 

1722  Sir  William  Stewart,  knt. 

1723  Sir  Gerard  Conyers,  knt. 

1724  Sir  Peter  Delm^,  knt. 

1725  Sir  George  Mertinty  knt. 

1726  Sir  Francis  Forbes,  knt. 

1727  Sir  John  Eyles,  btrt. 

1728  Sir  Edward  Beecher,  knt. 

1729  Sir  Robert  Bailis,  knt. 

1730  Sir  Richard  Brocas,  knt. 

1731  Humphry  Parsons,  esq. 

1732  Sir  Francis  Child,  knt. 

1733  John  Ba'rber,  esq. 

1734  Sir  William  Billers^.  knU 
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17$5  Sir  Edward  Bellamy,  knt. 

1736  Sir  John  Williami,  knt. 

1737  Sir  John  Thomson,  knt. 

1738  Sir  John  Barnard,  knt. 

1739  Micajah  Perry,  esq. 

1740  Sir  John  Salter,  knt. 

r  Wmphty  Parscm%  wf.* 
Z  Daniel  Lambert,  esq. 

{Sir  Robert  Godschally  kut. 
Qeorge  Heathcote,  ei q. 

1743  Robert  Wilimot,  esq. 

1744  Sir  Robert  Westley,  knt. 

1745  Sir  Henry  Marshall,  knt. 

1746  Sir  Richard  Hoare,  knt. 

1747  William  Benn,  esq. 

1748  Sir  Robert  Ladbroke,  knt. 

1749  Sir  William  Calvert,  knt. 

iSir  Samuel  Pennant ,  knt, 
John  Blachford,  esq. 
1751  Frandi  Cokayne,  esq. 

c  Thomas  Winierbotiom^  esq. 
^"^^^iRobertAlsop,  esq. 
1753  Sir  Crisp  6ascoyne»  knt. 

C  Sdfwmd  honudet  esq. 
X  Thomas  Rawlinson,  esq. 

1755  Stephen  Theodore.  Janisen^ 

esq. 

1756  Slingsby  Bethell,  esq. 

1757  Marshe  Dickinson,  esq* 
^58  Sir  Charles  Asgill,  knt. 


176$  Hen  Thomas  Hirley 
1769  Samuel  Turner,  esq* 

c  William  Bechfordy  esq. 

i  Barlow  Trecothick,  esq. 

1771  Brass  Crosby,  esq. 

1772  William  Nash,  esq. 

1773  James  Townsend,  esq* 

1774  Frederick  Bull,  esq. 

1775  John  Wilkes,  esq. 

1776  John  Sawbridge,  esq. 

1777  Sir  Thomas  Hallifax,  knt. 

1778  Sir  James  Esdaile,  knt. 

1779  Samuel  Phimbe,  esq. 

1780  Brackley  Kennett,  esq* 

1781  Sir  Watkin  Lewes,  knt. 

1782  Sir  William  Plomer,  knt. 

1783  Nathaniel  Newnham,  esq. 

1784  Robert  Peckham,  esq. 

1785  Richard  Clark,  esq. 

1786  Thomas  Wright,  esq. 

1787  Thomas  Sainsbury,  esq. 

1788  John  Burnell,  esq* 

1789  William  Gill,  esq* 

1790  William  Pickett,  esq. 

1791  JohnBoydell,  esq. 

1792  Sir  John  Hopkins,  knt. 

1793  Sir  James  Sanderson,  knt. 

1794  Paul  Le  Mesurier,  esq. 

1795  Thomas  Skinner,  esq. 

1796  William  Curtis,  esq. 


1759  Sir  Richard  Glyn,  knt.  and    1797  Brook  Watson,  esq. 


bart. 

1760  Sir  Thomas  Chitty,  knt. 

1761  Sir  liatthew  Biackiston,  knt. 

1762  SirSamiel  Fludyer,  knt.  and 

hart. 

1763  Williara  Beckfovd,  eeq. 

1764  William  Bridgen,  esq. 

1765  Sir  William  Stephenson,  knt. 


1798  John  William  Anderson,  esq. 

1799  Sir  Richard  Car  Glyn,  knt. 

1800  Hanrey  Christian  Combe,  esq. 

1801  Sir  William  Staines,  knt. 

1802  Sir  John  Earner,  knt* 
1S03  Charles  Price,  esq. 

1804  JohnPerring,  esq. 

1805  Peter  Perchard,  esq. 

1806  James  Shaw,  esq. 


1766  George  Nelson,  esq. 
|767  Sir  Robert  Kite,  knt. 

The  sheriffs  having  mostly  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  alder* 
derman  or  mayor,  a  list  of  tbem  here  is  unnecessary. 

*  Those  in  Itatie^  died  in  their  mayoralty* 
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ALDERMEN. 

This  office  is  of  very  remote  date.  The  Saxon  appeU 
lation  of  ealderman,  alderman,  or  oldman,  is  of  the  same 
signification  as  the  Latin  appellative  senex,  whence  is  de^ 
rived  senators.  The  epithet  of  ealderman,  among  the  an- 
tient  Saxons,  appears  to  have  been  a  title  of  the  greatest 
honour,  and  the  title  of  alderman  was  the  same  as  that  of 
earl ;  the  city  of  Loudon,  therefore,  must  have  been  in  very 
great  repute,  when  the  noble  appellation  of  aldermen  was 
conferred  upon  her  magistrates,  which  probably  gave  rise  to 
the  honourable  distinction  of  barons j  whereby  the  aldermen 
and  commonalty  of  London  were  long  after  denominated. 

Whether  the  city  of  London  at  first,  was  divided  into 
wards  by  king  Alfred,  (after  his  rebuilding  the  same,  as  al-* 
feady  mentioned)  or  by  arbitrary  lords,  whose  demesns  in 
the  city  were  held  in  vassalage  by  the  citizens,  or  by  others, 
is  unknown.  However,  the  second  seems  the  more  pro* 
babie,  seeing  that,  during  the  Saxon  government,  most  of 
the  cities  and  towns  in  this  kingdom  were  held  in  demesne  or 
vassalage ;  which  is  strongly  corroborated  by  the  wards  of 
this  city  being  antiently  hereditary,  and  alienable  at  the  will 
of  the  aldermen. 

And  it  is  observable,  that  the  wards  of  aldermanries  of 
this  city  were  denominated  from  the  aldermen,  and  an- 
tiently changed  their  names  as  often  as  their  masters ;  and 
tliat  the  division  of  the  city  into  wards  or  aldermandries,  ap- 
pears to  be  of  great  antiquity ;  for  it  is  manifest  that  Lon* 
don  bad  both  wards  and  aldermen  in  the  reign  of  kino* 
Richard  L  which  is  above  five  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago. 

The  fir^t  number  of  wards  in  this  city  was  twenty-four ; 
but  in  the  year  1 394,  Farringdon  ward  being  divided  by 
act  of  parliament,  the  outward  division  was  erected  into  a 
separate  ward,  which  made  up  the  present  number  of 
twenty.five,  for  that  called  Bridge  Ward  Without,  being 
only  nominal,  it  is  well  adapted  to  the  senior  alderman^ 
who  by  his  great  age  is  rendered  incapable  of  undergoing 
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much  fatigue ;  but  in  case  of  non-acceptance,  the  court  of 
aldermen  choose  another  of  their  brethren  to  supply  the  va- 
cancy. 

In  Strype's  edition  of  Stow's  Surrey,  vol.  ii.  p.  238.  is  in- 
serted the  following  antient  customs,  rules,  and  passages, 
concerning  the  aldermen  of  London,  extracted  from  the  re- 
cords of  the  city  chamber. 

"  Neither  mayor  nor  aldermen,  nor  their  servants,  to 
hold  a  brewhouse,  tavern,  or  bakehouse. 
•    ^^  An  alderman  or  common  council  man  removed  from 
their  dignities,  not  to  be  re-elected. 

**  An  alderman  lost  his  liberty  because  he  was  absent 
from  the  city  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

**  An  alderman  lined  not  his  cloak,  which  he  ought  to  use 
in  procession,  therefore  it  was  adjudged  by  the  court,  that 
the  mayor  and  aldermen  should  all  breakfest  with  him.*» 
This  was  probably  a  suitable  punishment  for  his  covetous- 
ness. 

"  One  was  judged  and  imprisoned  for  felse  words  spoken 
bf  an  alderman. 

"  One  Gydney  was  imprisoned,  because  he  refused  the 
office. 

"  An  alderman  was  rejected  for  incapacity. 
*•  One  was  imprisoned  at  the  command  of  an  alderman. 
*^  Heretofore  the  mayor  and  aldermen  came  to  Guildhall 
but  once  a  week. 

**  The  custoses  of  the  city  had  one  roll  of  pleas  in  the 
mayor^s  court,  and  the  alderman  another. 

**  An  alderman  was  once  elected  and  sworn  recorder. 
**  One  was  imprisoned,  and  his  right  hand  cut  off,  be- 
cause he  made  an  assault  upon  an  alderman ;  another  im- 
prisoned for  rebellion  made  to  an  alderman  ;  and  another  for 
opprobrious  words  spoken  to  an  alderman.  Rebellion  to  an 
alderman  was  made  imprisonment  for  a  year  and  a  day,  be- 
rides  loss  of  freedom  to  the  offender. 

**  Formerly  four  persons  were  presented  and  one  of  them 
chosen ;  this  was  confirmed  by  common  council ;  and  the 
nomination  of  aldermen  elected  by  the  wards  was  rejected; 
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though  the  wards  had  been  bound  to  answer  for  the  conduct 
of  the  person  elected. 

**  None  to  be  aldermen,  unless  bom  within  the  kingdom 
of  England,  and  his  father  an  Englishman. 

**  The  aldermen  were4brmerly  required  to  gather  the 
debts  due  to  the  king  in  their  respective  wards." 

In  the  17th  of  Richard  II.  anno  1394,  it  was  by  parlia- 
ment enacted,  that  the  aldermen  of  the  city  of  London  should 
not  from  thenceforth  be  elected  annually,  but  continue  in 
their  several  offices  during  life,  or  good  behaviour. 

The  aldermen  of  London  having  antiently  become  so  by 
purchase,  occasioned  great  jealousies  among  the  common- 
alty  ;  for  the  allaying  of  which,  and  preventing  the  like  for 
the  future,  it  was,  in  the  year  1402,  by  the  common  coun- 
cil enacted,  that  they  should  be  elective;  the  manner  of 
which  election  has  several  times  varied:  but  in  the  year 
1714,  by  the  common  council  of  the  city,  it  was  enacted, 
that  from  thenceforth,  in  all  elections  of  aldermen,  there 
shall  be  chosen  only  one  citizen  by  the  inhabitants  of  every 
ward  destitute  of  an  alderman,  and  the  person  so  elected  to 
be  returned  by  the  lord  mayor  (or  other  returning  officer, 
duly  qualified  to  hold  a  court  of  wardmote)  to  the  court  of 
lord  mayor  and  aldermen,  by  whom  the  person  so  returned 
is  to  be  admitted,  and  sworn  into  the  office  of  an  alderman. 

The  different  factions  in  the  city  continuing  vigorously  to 
oppose  each  other  in  the  choice  of  their  representatives  to  serve 
in  parliament,  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  sherif]^,  common  coun- 
oilmen,  chamberlain,  town  clerks,  &c.  application  was  made 
to  parliament  to  prevent  such  disputes  for  the  future,  by  re« 
ducing  the  number  of  electors,  which  was  thought  would  in 
a  great  measure  prevent  violent  contests  on  all  such  oc- 
casions* 

The  aldermen  are  the  second  constituent  part  of  the  city 
legislature,  and  all  of  them,  who  have  passed  the  chair,  and 
three  under  it,  are  by  charter  perpetual  justices  of  the  peace 
within  the  city,  and  by  the  same  power,  they  are  by  virtue 
4>f  their  office  exempt  from  serving  on  inquests,  juries,  &c. 
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.  Theie  nmgistrates  were  antiently  chosen  from  the  coiik 
monalty,  commonersi  and  oftentimes  never  came  to  be  aU 
dermen ;  many  aldermen  also  were  never  sberifls,  and  yet 
were  advanced  to  the  mayoralty  ;  a  greater  regularity^  hoW-« 
ever,  has  since  taken  place;  for  at  present,  by  ib^  con- 
itttution  of  the  city  though  any  citizen  is  eligible  to  be 
fheriiF,  except  he  swear  himself  not  worth  15,000/.  yet  such 
sheriff  cannot  be  lord  mayor  till  he  be  elected  an  alderman. . 
The  elder  sheriff  was  formerly  nominated  by  the  lord 
mayoTi  who  drank  to  him  by  name,  as  the  sheriff  for  the 
«i6iiing  year;  and  this  nomination  was,  by  custom,  con* 
firmed  by  the  commonalty.  The  commons,  however,  con* 
tended  against  the  custom^  and  so  far  succeeded,  that  both 
shenffs  were  elected  for  some  time  by  the  whole  body  of  the 
livery.  In  riie  year  1704,  however.  Sir  John  Parsons,  lor4 
mayor,  agreeably  to  a  late  act  of  common  council,  revived 
the  antient  custom  of  nomination.  The  method  is  now  that 
the  lord  mayor  drinks  to  fourteen  respectable  citizens,  two 
of  whom  on  Midsuitimer  Day,  are  elected  by  the  livery^ 
and  being  so  elected,  are  compelled  to  serve  on  pain  of  a 
fine  of  400/.  The  lord  mayor  cannot  properly  elect  a  com<» 
moner  sheriff,  if  there  is  an  alderman  who  has  not  served 
the  office,  though  this  is  often  done ;  but  the  refusal  of  an 
alderman  to  serve,  subjects  him  to  a  penalty  of  six  hundred 
marks,  and  to  be  again  eligible,  one  hundred  pounds  of 
which  is  to  be  given  to  the  person  who  first  takes  upon  him« 
self  the  office,  and  should  there  be  a  second  forfeiture,  one 
hundred  pounds  to  him  who  fills  up  the  vacancy  ;  the  rest 
to  be  deposited  in  the  city  chamber.  I'be  court  of  alder** 
men  have  no  power,  without  the  consent  of  the  common 
council,  to  dis[)ense  with  fine  above  one  year.  If,  however^ 
the  400/.  is  paid  by  the  citizen  drank  to,  he  is  exempted 
firom  serving  for  three  years,  nor  can  he  be  again  drank  to 
by  any  future  lord  mayor.  The  bond  given  to  serve  it 
1000/. 

The  sheriffs  were  originally  called  bailiffs ;    they  werQ 
jedges  of  themselves  only  in  their  courts  of  personal  pleasf 
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and  in  the  hustings^  they  were  not  judges  alone,  but  exe- 
cutors, also,  of  the  judgment  and  precepts  of  mayor,  &c^ 
They  are  now  esteemed  as  the  supporters  of  the  mayor  in  his 
office,  and  have  been  accustomed  to  be  obedient  to  his  pre* 
cepts,  in  bringing  before  him  such  complaints  as  come  with- 
in their  jurisdiction ;  and  they  were,  also,  to  perform  all  his 
other  legal  commands. 

It  belongs  to  their  office,  to  serve  the  king's  writs  of  pro- 
cess ;  and  for  the  better  execution  of  this  office,  after  re* 
sistance,  they  may  raise  the  Posse  Comitatus*.  They  are 
to  return  juries  of  honest  repute,  and  of  good  ability  to 
consider  of  aud  deli^rer  their  verdicts,  according  to  justice 
and  the  merit  of  the  cause ;  they  are  to  preserve  the  public 
peace ;  to  see  condemned  persons  executed  ;  to  collect  the 
public  monies,  fines,  &c.  belonging  to  the  J^ing,  which  they 
are  to  be  accountable  for,  till  paid  by  them  into  the  Exche- 
quer. Where  the  king  is  party,  the  sheriffs  may  break  open 
doors,  if  entrance  is  denied;  but  not  upon  private  process, 
except  upon  outlawry  after  judgment.  They  may  also  untile 
the  house  to  obtain  entrance.  But  hi  all  cases  where  the 
door  is  open,  the  sheriffs  may  enter,  and  make  execution  of 
their  writ. 

For  the  better  performance  of  so  great  trust,  the  sheriff 
appoint  eminent  legal  characters  as  their  under-sheriffs,  who 
^ter  into  ample  security  for  the  performance  of  their  duty. 

They  have  also  their  separate  prisons  for  the  city  and  li- 
berties,  with  the  proper  officers  for  arrests,  attachments,  ex- 
ecutions, &c.  The  trials  on  such  attachments,  arrests,  and 
other  processes,  are  decided  in  the  proper  courts,  by  judges, 
counsel,  and  juries. 

♦  Posse  comitatus  implies  the  [lower  of  the  county^  and  Includes 
the  aid  and  attendance  of  all  knights,  and  other  men  above  the  age  of 
fifteen,  within  that  district.  Persons  able  to  traYel,  are  also  required  to 
assist  in  this  service.  Sheril!^  are  to  give  aid  to  the  justices  in  suppress* 
ing  riotSy  &c.  and  to  raife  the  p^se  comitatus^  who  may  tiike  such  wes^ 
pons  as  shall  be  necessary ;  and  they  are  justified  in  beating,  and  even 
killing  such  rioters  as  resist  or  refuse  to  surrender;  persons  refusing  to 
comply  with  the  sheriff's  summoos,  are  liable  to  fine  and  imprisonment. 
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*  The  sheriffs  of  London  jointly  hold  the  shetivalty  of  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  though  the  office  is  denominated  in 
the  singular ;  this  is  in  consequence  of  the  grant  by  Henry  I- 
to  the  citizens  of  the  sheriffwick  of  Middlesex  :  their  juris- 
dictions are,  however,  separate;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city  and  county  are  very  tenacious  of  the  privileges  attached 
to  their  various  liberties. 

« 

The  RECORDER  of  the  city  of  London ,  is  a  grave  and  learned 
lawyer,  skilful  in  the  customs  of  the  city  :  is  a  chief  assistant 
to  the  lord  mayors,  for  their  better  direction  in  matters  of 
justice  and  law.  He  takes  place  in  councils  and  in  courts^ 
before  any  man  that  hath  not  been  mayor,  and  delivers  the 
Sentences  of  the  whole  court. 

The  qualifications  of  the  recorder  of  the  city  are  thus  set 
down  in  one  of  the  books  of  the  chamber :  that  **  he  shall 
be,  and  is  wont  to  be,  one  of  the  most  skilful  and  virtuous 
apprentices  of  the  law  of  the  whole  kingdom  :  whose  office 
is  always  to  sit  on  the  right  hand  of  the  mayor,  in  record- 
ing pleas,  and  passing  judgments ;  and  by  whom  records 
and  processes,  had  before  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  at 
Great  St.  Martin's,  ought  to  be  recorded  by  word  of  mouth 
before  the  judges  assigned  there  to  correct  errors.  The 
mayor  and  aldermen  have  therefore  used  commonly  to  set 
forth  all  other  businesses,  touching  the  city,  before  the  king 
and  his  council,  as  also  in  certain  of  the  king's  courts,  by 
Mr.  Recorder,  as  a  chief  man,  endued  with  wisdom,  and 
eminent  for  eloquence." 

The  fee  of  the  Recorder  was  formerly  appropriate  to  time 
and  merit,  as  appears  in  the  fourth  book  of  Liber  Albus. 
Afterward,  the  recorder's  fee  was  settled  at  one  hundred 
marks,  (it  is  now  1 ,500/. ;  but  he  is  not  allowed  to  practise, 
except  in  the  concerns  of  the  city ;)  and  he  was  to  have  of 
the  chamber  such  vesture  (lineatam  vel  penulatamj  lined  or 
faced,  and  as  often  as  the  mayor  and  aldermen  take,  every 
year.  And  his  clerk,  such  as  the  Serjeants  of  the  chamber. 
The  Recorder  usually  sits  at  the  mayor's  table  *. 

The 

*  What  the  recorder's  office  was  long  ago  demanded  to  be,  to  wit,  in 
the  year  1304,  maybe  worthy  to  be  read  out  of  a  record,  viz.  Die  Lun^^ 
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The  next  officer  in  rotation  is  the  chamberlain  ;  he  is 
t)F  great  repute  and  trast ;  and  though  annually  chosen  on 
Midsummer  Day,  yet  not  displaced,  but  continues  during 
life,  if  no  great  crimes  are  made  out  against  him.  He  has 
the  keeping  of  the  monies,  lands,  and  goods,  of  the  city 
orphans,  or  takes  good  security  for  the  payments  thereof 
when  the  party  comes  of  age.  And  to  that  end  he  is  deemed 
in  the  law  a  sole  corporation,  to  him  and  his  successors,  for 
orphans ;  and  therefore  a  bond,  or  a  recognizance  made  to 
him  and  his  successors,  is  recoverable  by  his  successors. 
This  officer  hath  a  court  peculiarly  belonging  to  him ;  his 
office  may  be  deemed  a  public  treasury,  collecting  the  cus« 
toms,  monies,  and  yearly  revenues,  and  all  other  payments 
belonging  to  the  corporation  of  the  city. 

The  COMMON  SERJEANT  attends  the  lord  mayor  and  court 
of  aldermen  on  court  days,  and  must  be  in  council  with 
them,  on  all  occasions,  within  and  without  the  precincts  or 
liberties  of  the  city.  He  has  the  care  of  orphans  estates,  either 
by  taking  account  of  them,  or  by  signing  their  indentures^ 
before  their  passing  the  lord  mayor  and  court  of  aJdermen. 

&C.  On  Monday,  after  the  feast  of  the  Conversion  of  Saint  Paul^ 
in  the  thirty-second  year  of  king  Edward,  before  the  lords  John  le 
Bland,  mayor#  John  de  Burresorch,  sheriff,  William  de  Beton,  Wal* 
tcr  de  Fynchinfield,  William  de  Lyre,  Thomas  Romeyn,  Adam  de  Fol- 
ham,  John  of  Canterbury,  Simon  de  Paris,  John  de  Dunstable,  Richard 
de  Goucettre,  Henry  de  Loucestre,  Adam  de  Rokesle,  &c.  aldermen, 
meeting  together,  John  de  Wengrave,  alderman  and  recorder,  wai 
twom,  well  and  faithfully  to  render  all  the  judgments  of  the  hustings, 
after  the  mayor  and  aldermen  should  meet  concerning  their  pleas,  and 
agreed  together;  and  also  all  other  judgments  touching  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, &c.  and  that  he  shall  do  justice  as  well  to  poor  as  rich.  And  that 
all  the  pleas  of  the  hustings,  presently  after  the  hustings  is  finished,  he 
shall  oversee,  order  and  cause  to  be  enrolled,  according  to  the  things 
pleaded,  &c.  -and  that  he  shall  come  prepared  to  dispatch  the  business 
of  the  city»  &c.  when  he  shall  be  lawfully  wanted  by  the  mayor  and 
bailiffs.  For  which  labour,  the  above-said  mayor  and  aldermen  have 
yielded  to  give  the  aforesaid  John,  ten  pounds  sterling  by  the  year,  out 
of  their  chamber,  and  twenty  pence  of  each  charter  written,  and  each 
ttttament  enrolled  in  the  taid  hustings,  &c. 
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And  likewise  lets,  sets,  and  mani^es  the  orphans*  eitates,  ac- 
cording to  his  judgment  to  their  best  advantage. 

The  TOWN  CLERK  keeps  the  original  charters  of  the  city, 
the  books,  rolls,  and  other  records,  wherein  are  registered 
the  acts  and  proceedings  of  the  city ;  be  is  to  atteod  the 
lord  mayor  and  aldermen  at  their  courts. 

The  town  clerk  and  coBiiDon  serjeant,  take  place  accord^ 
kig  to  their  senimty.  The  fees  of  the  chambeilainy  com* 
mon  Serjeant,  aqd  commeii  clerk,  or  town  clerk^  were  an* 
tiently  ten  pounds  per  aimum. 

Tbe)EK)ftON.j|^R  so  called  from  caranay  i.  e.  or  crmony  be* 
eattse  be  deah  principally  with  the  crown,  or  in  natters  ap* 
pertaining  to  the  imperial  crown  of  Englaad  *^ 

As  the  sheriff  may  inquire  of  aU  felonies,  so  the  conmer 
ist  to  inquire  of  all  sudden  deaths :  aud  to  tbat  end  he  im* 
panels  a  jury,  takes  evidence  upon  oath^  and  gives  tbe  charge 
to  the  >ury. 

The  REM'BMBHANCER  is  an  officer  to  attend  the  lord 
lyiayor  on  certain  days,  his  business  being  to  put  his  lordship 
in  mind  of  the  select  days  he  is  to  go  abroad  with  the  aldeiu 
men,  &c.  he  is  to  attend  daily  at  the  parliament  house,  dur- 
ing the  sessions,  and  to  report  to  the  lord  mayor  the  trans- 
actions there. 

The  SUBORDINATE  OFFICERS,  are  two  judges  of  the 
aberifTs  cou^t;  four  conunou  pleaders;  comptroller  of  the 
chamber ;  secondary  of  Wood  Street  Compter ;  secondarjf; 
of  the  Poultry  Compter ;  a  registrar  of  the  orphans'  fund ;  s 
solicitor ;  eight  attomies  in  the  sherifS  court ;  two  bridge- 
masters  ;  and  a  hall-keeper. 

There  are  also  officers  peculiarly  belonging  to  the  lord 
mayor's  house.  The  first  are,  the  four  esquires  of  the  lord 
mayor's  house. 

*  Af  to  the  antiquity  of  this  office,  there  were  coroners  in  the  time  of^ 
king  Alfred,  as  appears  by  the  book,  entitkd,  the  Mirror.  The  lord 
mayor  for  the  time  being,  is  coroner,  but  hath  his  deputy  for  the  ma- 
nagement thereof.  In  antient  times,  this  office  was  of  such  great  esteem^ 
that  none  could  execute  it  under  the  degree  of  a  knight. 

The 
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The  swoud  bearer  attends  the  lord  mayor  at  his  going 
abroad,  and  carries  the  sword  before  him  as  the  emblem  of 
justice.  He  hath  his  table  at  the  lord  mayor's  expence :  for 
the  support  of  which,  there  is  one  thousand  pounds  a  y<Sar 
alfewed,  besides  an  allowance  for  his  dwelUng  *. 

The  COMMON  HUNT  is  to  take  care  of  the  pack  of  hounds 
belonging  to  the  mayor  and  citizens,  and  to  attend  them  m 
hunting  when  they  please;  this  officer  has  a  yearly  salary, 
besides  house  rent  and  other  perquisites :  he  attends  the  lord 
mayor  on  set  days. 

The  COMMON  CRIER,  and  the  serjeant  at  arms,  suiuw 
mon  all  executors  and  administrators  of  freemen  to  appear, 
and  bring  in  inventories  of  the  personal  estates  of  freemen, 
within  two  aionths  after  their  decease :  and  they  are  to  have 
notice  of  the  appraisements.  The  common  crier  attends  the 
lord  HKiyoc  on  set  days,  and  at  the  courts  held  weekly  by 
the  mayor  and  aldermen.     He  has  his  dwelling  allowed  hinu 

The  WATER  BAILIFF  Superintends  the  preservation  of  the 
fiver  Thames,  against  all  encroachments ;  and  looks  after 
the  fishermen,  to  prevent  destroying  the  young  fry  by  un- 
lawful n^ts.  For  that  end  juries  are  appointed  for  each 
caanty,.thali  hath  any  part  lying  on  the  sides  or  shores  of  that 
river.  Which  juries,  summoned  by  the  water  bailiS^  at  cer- 
tain times,  make  inquiry  of  all  offences  relating  to  the  river 
and  the  fish  'r  Rnd  bring  their  presentments.  He  is  also  bound 
to  attend  the  lord  mayor  on  set  days  in  the  week :  and  has 
Ua  house  Feni  allowed. 

•  The  sword-bearer'f  place  is  honourable ;  in  as  much  as  the  sword  is 
iieed'f\il  to  be  bomebefore  head  officers  of  boroughs,  or  other  corporation 
towns*  to  represent  the  state  and  princely  office  of  the  king's  most  ex- 
cellent, majeuy;  the  chief  governor*  To  the  right  of  bearing  which 
sword,  in  the  chamber  of  London,  this  obsen'ation  is  to  be  made,  ac« 
cording  to  an  antient  writer  of  armoury :  '*  that  the  bearer  must  carry 
it  upright,  the  hilt  being  holden  under  his  bulk,  and  the  blade  directly 
up  the  midst  of  his  breast,  and  so  forth  between  the  sword  bearer's 
brows.  Thisy  in  distinction  fbom  bearing  the  sword  in  any  town  for  a 
duke  or  an  earii  or  a  baron*  If  a  duke,  the  blade  thereof  must  lean 
ijrain  the.  head,  between  the  neck  and  the  right  shoulder.  And  for  an 
early  .the  bearer  must  carry  the  iame*between  the  point  of  the  shoulder 
and  the  elbow  :  and  to  there  is  another  different  bearing  of  the  sword 
fir  a  baron.'* 
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There  are  also  three  Serjeant  carvers ;  three  seijeabts  of 
the  chamber :  a  serjeant  of  the  channel ;  four  yeomen  of  the 
water  side;  an  under  water  baihff;  two  yeomen  of  the 
chamber ;  two  meal  weighers ;  two  yeomen  of  the  wood- 
wharfs  ;  a  foreign  taker ;  two  city  marshals.  There  are  be- 
sides these,  seven  genllemen^s  men  ;  as, 

The  sword  bearer's  man,  the  common  hunt*s  two  men,  the 
common  crier's  man,  and  the  carver's  men. 

Nine  of  the  foregoing  officers  have  liveries  of  the  lord 
mayor,  viz.  the  sword  bearer  and  his  man ;  the  three  carvers  ; 
and  the  four  yeomen  of  the  water  side.  All  the  rest  have 
liveries  from  the  chamber  of  London. 

The  following  officers  are  likewise  belonging  to  the  city; 
farmer  of  the  markets ;  auditor ;  clerk  of  the  chamber ; 
clerk  to  the  commissioners  of  the  sewers ;  of  the  court  of 
conscience;  beadle  of  the  same  court;  clerk  of  the  city 
works;  printer  to  the  city,  justice  of  the  Bridge  Yard; 
clerk  comptroller  of  the  Bridge  House ;  steward  of  the  Be* 
rough  ;  bailiff  of  the  Borough. 

London  has  sent  representatives  to  parliament  from  the 
commencement  of  its  summons  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IIL 
The  citizens  elect  four  of  their  body,  who  on  the  first  day 
of  every  new  parliament,  take  precedence  of  all  the  other 
members  in  the  house  of  commons,  and  arc  clothed  in  their 
scarlet  gowns  and  hoods,  the  distinguishing  badge  of  the 
antient  barons. 

The  metropolis  has  also  this  peculiar  privilege  in  the 
house  ;  all  bills,  &c.  usually  brought  in  are  moved  by  m 
member  to  have  leave  granted ;  except  applications  from  the 
corporation,  which  upon  being  presented  at  the  bar,  are  im- 
mediately read  by  the  clerk,  without  any  previous  notice^ 
and  as  we  have  before  mentioned,  it  is  the  remembrancer's 
business  to  attend  parliament,  to  report  its  daily  proceedings, 
and  to  inform  the  lord  may6r,  &c.  should  he  discover  any 
thing  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  city. 

The  jurisdiction  of  civil  judicature  in  London,  is  con- 
fined within  the  city  and  its  liberties ;  no  citizen  can  be  im- 
pleaded oat  of  hb  own  boundaries,  consequently  the  courts 
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of  King's  Bench  and  Common  Pleas  are  held  in  Guildhall, 
where  the  lord  chief  justice  and  the  other  judges  of  the  realm 
hold  their  sittings  in  term. 

The  highest  court  of  record  for  the  city  of  London,  is 
however  held  at  Guildhall,  and  is  denominated  the  court 

OF  HUSTING. 

This  court  is  of  Saxon  origin,  and  the  most  antient  in 
the  kingdom.  It  is  a  court  of  record,  and  the  supreme  ju- 
dicature of  the  city  of  London,  and  held  weekly  at  Guild- 
hall ;  it  was  originally  established  for  the  preservation  of  the 
laws,  franchises,  and  customs  of  the  city,  and  therein  pre- 
sided as  judges,  the  principal  magistrates;  as  at  present  do 
the  lord  mayor  and  sheriffs,  who  are  assisted  by  the  recorder 
upon  all  causes  of  consequence ;  in  this  court  two  sorts  of 
causes  arc  pleadable,  viz.  pleas  oMand,  and  common  picas, 
distinctly ;  for  one  week  pleas  merely  real  are  held,  and  the 
next,  mixed  actions  are  decided ;  here  deeds  are  inrolled, 
recoveries  passed,  writs  of  right,  waste,  partition,  dower 
and  replevins  determined. 

In  the  busting  of  a  plea  of  lands  are  pleaded  writs  of  right 
patent,  directed  to  the  sheriffs  of  London. 

The  court  of  common  council.  This  court,  consisting 
of  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  representatives  of  the  se- 
veral wards  ;  and  being  the  city  legislature,  make  bye-laws 
for  the  good  government  thereof ;  they  assemble  in  Guild- 
hall, as  often  as  the  lord  mayor,  by  his  summons,  thinks 
proper  to  convene  them ;  they  annually  select  from  among 
themselves  a  committee  of  six  aldermen  and  twelve  com- 
commoners,  for  letting  the  city  lands.  They  likewise  ap- 
point another  committee  of  four  aldermen  and  eight  com- 
moners, for  transacting  the  affairs  belonging  to  the  bene- 
factions of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham ;  the  lord  mayor,  who 
is  always  one  of  the  number ;  they  also,  by  virtue  of  a 
royal  grant,  yearly  appoint  a  governor,  deputy,  and  as- 
sistants, for  managing  the  city  lands  in  Ireland ;  they  have 
also  a  right  of  disposing  of  various  offices  belonging  to  the 
city. 

The 
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The  court  of  lorp  mayor  and  aldermen  is  a  cour^ 
of  record,  wherein  is  lodged  a  great  part  of  the  executive 
power,  whereby  all  leases,  and  other  instruments  that  pass 
the  city  seal,  are  executed ;  the  assise  of  bread  ascertained  ; 
contests  relating  to  water-courses,  lights,  and  party-walls^ 
adjusted  ;  and  the  city  officers  suspended  and  punished  ac- 
cording to  the  notoriety  of  their  several  offences. 

This  court  has  not  only  a  power  of  electing  annually 
eleven  overseers,  or  rulers  of  the  fraternity  of  watermen ; 
but  likewise  a  right  of  &xing  their  several  taxes,  with  the 
approbation  of  the  privy  council ;  and  ako  a  right  of  dispos* 
ing  of  most  of  the  places  belonging  to  the  city  officers. 

The  lord  mayor's  court  is  also  a  court  of  record,  held 
before  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  recorder,  wherein 
actions  of  debt,  trespass,  nf^chments,  covenants,  &c.  arising 
within  the  city  and  liberti^,  of  any  value,  may  be  tried, 
and  actions  from  the  sherifis  court  removed  hither,  before  the 
jury  be  sworn. 

This  is  a  court  of  chancery  or  equity,  respecting  affiura 
transacted  in  the  city  and  liberties ;  and  gives  relief  when 
judgment  is  obtained  in  the  sherifis  court,  for  more  than  the 
just  debt.  It  has  an  office  peculiar  to  itself,  consisting  of 
four  attornies,  by  whom  all  actions  cognizable  therein*  are 
entered,  for  the  execution  whereof  there  are  six  Serjeants  at 
mace,  who  daily  attend  in  the  said  office. 

This  couit,  in  divers  respects,  is  the  best  to  commence  m 
process  in,  seeing  an  action  (exclusive  of  stamps)  may  be 
entered  at  the  small  charge  of  four  pence,  and  which,  though 
not  proceeded  upon,  never  dies,  as  those  in  other  courts^ 
Besides,  a  suit  may  be  begun  and  ended  here,  within  the 
space  of  fourteen  days,,  for  so  small  a  charge  as  thirty  shiiU 
ings.  In  short,  this  is  the  most  extensive  court  of  the  king* 
dom ;  for  all  that  is  cognizable  in  the  several  comts  of  Eng- 
land, is  also  determinable  here. 

The  juries  for  trying  causes  in  this,  and  the  sheriffs  courts^ 
are  by  the  several  courts  of  wardmote  annually  returned  at 
Christmas^  when  each  ward,  according  to  custom,  appoint  m 
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Buffici^nt  number  of  persons  to  servb  on  the  said  jaridi  for' 
every  month  in  the  year,  as  follows : 

Months.  Wards. 

January,  Aldgate,  Portsoken,  and  Comhill. 

February,  Cheap  Ward. 

March,  Bassishaw  and  Cripplegate. 

April,  Vintry  and  Bread  Street. 

^^y»  Tower  and  Billingsgate; 

June,  Farringdon  Without. 

July.  Bridge  Ward. 

August,  Aldersgate,  Coleman  Street,  and  Broad  Streei« 

September,  Farringdon  Within,  and  Castle  Ba3mard. 

October,  Queenhithe,  Dowgate,  and  Wallbrook. 

November^  Langbourn,  and  Lime  Street* 

December,  Candlewick,  Cordwaineri  and  Bishopsgate. 

Th£  ^HEiitFFS  counts  are  held  in  Guildhall,  of  which  thte 
sheriffs  beihg  judges,  each  has  his  assistant  or  deputy^  calted 
the  jtidg^  of  those  bburts ;  before  whom  are  tried  action^  of 
debt,  tresfias^,  covetiant,  &c.  and  where  the  testimony  of 
any  absent  witiiess  in  Writing  id  allowed  to  b^  gbod  evidence. 
To  each  of  these  courts  belorlg  fdur  attomies^  who,  upoti 
theiir  being  adtnitted  by  the  court  df  aldermen,  have  an  dath 
adininistei^  to  them  *. 

The 

« 

♦  The  oath,  for  its  remarkable  contents,  is  here  inserted. 

**  Te  shall  swear,  that  ye  shall  well  and  lawfully  examine  your  clients, 
tAd  their  quarrbls,  without  champarty,  and  without  procuring  bf  an^ 
{uries,  or  aiijr  inquest  embracing.  And  that  ye  shall  change  no  Quarrel 
<mt  of  ill-nature,  aAer  your  understaiiding.  Also  ye  shaH  pleads  nor 
stifTer  to  be  pleaded  by  your  assent,  no  foreign  release^  acquittance,  pay- 
ment, arbitration,  plain  account,  whatsoever  it  be,  to  put  the  court  out  of 
its  jurisdiction  ;  nor  hone  other  matter  ;  but  it  shall  be  sych  as  ye  may 
find  rightful  and  true  by  the  information  of  your  client,  whose  inforiha- 
tibn  and  taking,  upbn  your  oaih  dnd  cohscience,  ye  shall  thitik  to  be 
true. 

''  And  ye  shall  not  inform,  nor  inforce,  any  man  to  sue  falsely  against 

any  persoii,  by  false  or  forged  action.    Heady  ye  shall  be  at  all  times  to 

come  and  attend  at  the  wamio^  of  the  said  mayor,  and  of  the  sheriffs  ot 

ihe  said  ciiy,  unless  you  t>c  lett^  about  iHe  boiiness  of  the  said  city,  or 
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The  sheriffs  oF  London  may  arrest  and  serve  executions  on 
the  river  Thames. 

Common  hall.  In  this  court  the  livery  chuse  their  lord 
mayor,  sherifis,  members  of  parliament,  &c. 

The  court  of  orphans  is  occasionally  held  by  the  lord 
mayor  and  aldermen,  who  are  guardians  to  children  under 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  at  the  decease  of  their  fathers. 
They  take  upon  them  not  only  the  care  and  management 
of  their  goods  and  chattels,  but  likewise  that  of  their  per- 
sons, by  committing  them  to  careful  and  faithful  tutors,  to 
prevent  their  disposing  of  themselves,  during  minority,  with-* 
^ut  the  approbation  of  this  court. 

The  common  seijeant  is  authorized  by  the  said  court,  tp 
take  exact  accounts  and  inventories  of  all  deceased  free- 
men's estates ;  and  the  youngest  attorney  of  the  mayor's 
court,  being  clerk  to  that  of  the  orphans,  is  appointed  to 
take  securities  for  their  several  portions,  in  the  name  of  the 
chamberlain  of  London,  who  is  a  sole  corporation  of  him- 
self, for  the  service  of  the  said  orphans ;  and  to  whom  a 
recognizance,  or  bond^  made  upon  the  account  of  an  or- 
phan,  shall,  by  the  custom  of  London,  descend  to  his  suc- 
cessor ;  which  is  hardly  known  elsewhere. 

When  a  freeman  dies,  and  leaves  property,  to  his  children, 
ijither  in  money  or  estates,  the  executor  or  executors  make 
application  to  the  court  of  aldermen  to  admit  such  property 
into  the  orphan's  fund*  On  this  application  a  wheel  is  brought 
into  the  court,  containing  a  number  of  tickets,  which  men- 
tion the  respective  sums  belonging  to  those  who  have  arrived 
at  full  age,  or  whose  stock  has  been  sold  or  transferred  to 
some  other  person.  The  lord  mayor  then  draws  from  the 
wheel  as  many  tickets  as  contain  the  sum  requested  to  be  ad« 
niitted  by  the  new  claimant,  when  the  proprietors  of  the  old 
stock  have  notice  given  them  to  receive  their  property  in 
three  months.  Four  per  cent,  is  allowed  for  the  money  dur-^ 
ijng  the  time  it  continues  in  the  fund. 

for  some  reasonable  cause.  The  franchises,  laws,  and  ordinances  of  thtf 
pity,  you  shall  keep,  and  due  to  b«  kept  to  your  power :  and  that  weU 
and  lawfully  ye  shall  do  all  things  that  to  the  office  of  attomej  pertuneth 
to  do:  at  God  help  you." 

The 
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The  court  ot  justice  hall,  is  held  by  the  king's  conu 
mission  of  oyer  and  terminer ^  at  Justice  Hall,  in  tbe  Old 
Bailey,  eight  times  a  year,  for  trying  of  criminals  for  crimes 
committed  within  the  city  of  London  and  county  of  Mid«> 
dlesex. 

The  courts  op  coroner  and  escheator,  are  held  be- 
fore the  lord  mayor  or  his  deputy. 

The  court  of  conservacy.  The  nature  of  these  courts 
is  explained  under  the  head  of  lord  mayor. 

The  court  of  requests,  or  court  of  conscience,  de^ 
termines  all  disputes  between  citizens  where  the  debt  is  under 
fiver  pounds.    It  is  of  great  use  to  persons  who  have  small 
debts  owing  them,  which  they  could  not  otherwise  recover 
without  entering  into  expensive  proceedings  ;  and  it  is  also 
of  great  benefit  to  such  persons  as  are  not  able  to  pay  their 
debts  at  once,  as  the  court  determines  the  payment  to  be 
made  in  such  portions  as  are  suitable  to  the  debtor's  circum- 
stances.    The  lord  mayor  and  court  of  aldermen  appoint 
monthly  such  aldermen  and  commoners  to  sit  as  commisr 
sioners  in  this  court  as  they  think  fit ;  any  three  of  whom 
compose  a  court,  kept  in  Guildhall,  to  hear  and  determine 
such  cases  as  are  brought  before  them.    If  the  defendant 
does  not  appear  the  first  court  day  after  the  summons,  an 
attachment  may  be  awarded  against  him  ;  on  neglect  or  re* 
fusal  then  to  appear,  he  will  be  committed  to  prison. 

The  court  op  wardmote  is  denominated  firom  the  words 
ward  and  mote ;  that  is,  the  Ward  Court :  for  in  this  city, 
parishes  are  as  towns,  and  wards  as  hundreds;  wherefore 
this  court  resembles  that  of  the  leet  in  the  county ;  for,  as 
the  latter  derives  its  authority  from  the  county  court,  so 
does  the  former  from  that  of  the  lord  mayor ;  as  is  manifest 
by  the  annual  precept  issued  by  the  lord  mayor  to  the  se- 
veral aldermen,  for  holding  their  respective  leets  for  tbe  elec 
tion  of  proper  officers  in  each  ward  ;  the  tenor  whereof  is  as 
follows : 

**  To  the  Aldemian  of  the  Ward  of 
<<  We  charge  and  command  you,  that,  upon  St.  Thomas^^ 

Ds^y>  tb^  apostle>  next  coming,  you  do  bold  your  wardmote ; 
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and  that  you  have  afore  us,  at  our  general  oourt  of  aldef* 
men,  to  be  hplden  the  Monday  next  after  the  f^pasi  of  tbo 
Epiphany  next  coming,  all  the  defaults  that  shall  be  pre- 
sented afore  you  by  inquest  in  the  said  wardmote ;  and  the 
said  inquest  shall  have  power  and  authority,  by  one  whole 
year,  to  inquire  into  and  present  all  such  defaults  as  shall 
be  found  within  your  said  ward,  as  oftentimes  as  shall  be 
thought  to  you  expedient  and  needful ;  which  we  will  shall 
be  once  every  month  at  least. 

2.  '^  And,  if  it  happen  any  of  your  said  inquest  do  die^ 
or  depart  out  of  your  said  ward,  within  the  said  year,  that 
then,  in  place  of  him  or  them  so  dying,  or  departing  out 
of  your  said  ward,  you  cause  to  be  chosen  one  able  person 
in  his  stead,  to  inquire  and  present  with  the  other,  in  manner 
and  form  abovesaid. 

3.  '^  And  that,  at  the  said  general  court  you  give  afbre 
us  the  names  and  surnames  of  all  of  them  of  your  said  ward 
that  come  not  to  your  said  wardmote,  if  they  be  duly  warn- 
ed ;  so  that  due  redress  and  punishment  of  them  may  be  had^ 
as  the  case  shall  require,  according  to  the  law. 

4.  ^^  And  that  you  provide,  that,  at  all  times  conve* 
nient,  a  sufficient  watch  be  kept;  and  that  lanterns,  with 
light  by  nightertail,  in  old  manner  accustomed,  be  hanged 
forth  ;  and  that  no  man  go  by  nightertail  without  light,  nor 
with  vizard,  on  the  peril  that  belongeth  thereto. 

5.  <'  And  also,  that  you  do  cause  to  be  chosen  men,  of 
the  most  sufficient,  honest,  and  discreet  men,  of  your  said 
wardy  to  be,  for  your  said  ward,  of  the  common  council  of 
this  city  foir  the  year  ensuing,  according  to  the  custom  in 
that  behalf  yearly  used.  And  also,  that  you  do  cause  the 
said  men,  so  to  be  chosen  to  be  of  the  common  council,  to  be 
sworn  before  you,  and  in  your  presence,  according  to  th^ 
oath  by  them  used  and  of  old  time  ^^ccustomed. 

6.  ^'  And  that  also,  in  the  said  wardmote,  you  cause  to 
be  chosen  certain  other  honest  persons,  to  be  constables  and 
scavengers,  and  a  common-beadle^  and  a  raker,  to  make 
clean  the  streets  and  lanes  of  all  your  said  ward,  according 
to  the  custom  yearly  used  in  that  behalf;  which  constables 
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have^  and  shall  have,  ftill  power  and  authority  to  distrain 
for  the  salary  and  quarterage  of  the  said  beadle  and  raker,  at 
oftentimes  as  it  shall  he  behind  or  unpaid. 

7.  **  Also,  that  you  keep  a  roll  of  the  names,  sur-name^, 
dwelling-places,  professions,  and  trades,  of  all  persons  dwell- 
ing within  your  ward,  and  within  what  constable's  precinct 
they  dwell ;  wherein  the  place  is  to  be  specially  noted  by 
street,  lane,  alley,  or  sign. 

8.  *^  Also  that  you  cause  every  constable,  from  time  to 
time,  to  certify  unto  you  the  name,  surname,  dwelliugr 
place,  profession  and  trade,  of  every  person  who  shall  newly 
come  to  dwell  within  his  precinct,  whereby  you  ma}\  make 
and  keep  your  roll  perfect ;  and  that  you  cause  every  con- 
stable for  his  precinct,  to  that  purpose,  to  make  and  keep  a 
perfect  roll  in  like  manner. 

9.  **  Also,  that  you  give  special  charge  to  every  inn*- 
bolder,  and  other  persons  within  your  ward,  who  shall  re. 
ceive  any  person  to  sojourn  in  his  house  above  two  days, 
shall,  before  the  third  day  after  his  coming  thither,  give 
knowledge  to  the  constable  of  the  precinct  where  he  shall  be 
so  received,  of  the  name,  surname,  dwelling-place,  profess 
sion  and  trade  of  life,  or  place  of  service,  of  such  person, 
and  for  what  cause  he  shall  come  to  reside  there ;  and  thai 
the  said  constable  give  present  notice  thereof  to  you  ;  and 
that  the  said  inn-holder  lodge  no  suspected  person,  or  men, 
^r  women,  of  evil  name. 

I(X  **  Also,  that  you  cause  every  constable  within  hit 
precinct,  once  every  month  at  the  farthest,  and  oftener,  if 
need  require,  to  make  diligent  search  and  inquiry  what  per- 
sons be  newly  come  into  his  precinct  to  dwell,  sojourn  or 
lodge  {  and  that  you  give  special  charge,  that  no  inn-holder 
or  person  shall  resist,  or  deny  any  constable  in  making  suck 
seaifch  or  inquiry ;  but  shall  do  his  best  endeavour  to  aid  and 
assist  him  therein. 

11.  "  And  for  that,  of  late,  there  is  more  resort  to  the 
city  of  persons  evil-affected  in  religion  and  otherwise,  than 
in  former  times  hath  been ;  you  shall  diligently  inquire  if 
any  man  be  received  to  dwell  or  abide  within  your  ward^ 
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ihat  is  not  put  under  frank-pledgc,  as  he  ought  to  be  by  the 
custom  of  the  city ;  and  whether  any  person  hath  continued 
in  the  said  ward  by  space  of  one  year,  being  above  the  age 
of  twelve  years,  and  not  sworn  to  be  faithful  and  loyal  to 
the  king's  majesty,  in  such  sort  as  by  the  law  and  custom  of 
•this  city  ought  to  be. 

12.  "  To  all  these  purposes,  the  beadle  of  every  ward  shall 
employ  his  diligence  and  give  his  best  furtherance. 

13.  "  Also  you  are  to  take  order,  that  there  be  provided 
and  set  up  a  pair  of  stocks,  and  a  whipping-post,  in  some 
convenient  place  in  every  parish  within  your  ward,  for  th^ 
punishment  of  vagrants  and  other  offenders. 

14.  "  Also,  that  you  have  special  regard  that,  from  timfe 
to  time,  there  be  convenient  provision  for  hooks,  ladders^ 
buckets,  spouts,  and  engines,  in  meet  places,  within  the  se* 
veral  parishes  of  your  ward,  for  avoiding  the  peril  of  fire, 

15.  ^'  Also,  that  the  streets  and  lanes  of  this  city  be, 
from  time  to  time,  kept  clean  before  every  church,  house, 
shop,  warehouse,  door,  dead  wall,  and  in  all  other  commoa 
passages  and  streets  of  the  said  ward. 

16.  ^*  And  whereas,  by  divers  acts  of  common  council, 
aforetime  made  and  established  for  the  common  weal  of  this 
city,  among  other  things,  it  is  ordained  and,  enacted,  at 
hereafter  ensueth : 

'  Also  it  is  ordained  and  enacted,  as  hereafter  ensueth  ; 
that,  from  henceforth,  no  huckster  of  ale  or  beer  be  within 
any  ward  of  the  city  of  London,  but  honest  persons  of  good 
name  and  fame,  and  so  taken  and  admitted  by  the  alderman 
of  the  ward  for  the  time  being  ;  and  that  the  same  hucksters 
do  find  sufficient  surety  afore  the  mayor  and  aldermen  for 
the  time  being,  to  be  of  good  guiding  and  rule ;  and  that 
the  same  hucksters  shall  keep  no  bawdry,  nor  suffer  no 
ktchery,  dice  playing,  carding,  or  any  other  unlawful  games, 
to  be  done,  exercised,  or  used  within  their  houses  ;  and  to 
shut  in  their  doors  at  nine  of  the  clock  in  the  night,  from  Mi- 
chaelmas to  Easter,  and  from  Easter  to  Michaelmas,  at  ten 
clock  in  the  night;  and,  after  that  hour,  sell  no  ale  or  beer. 
And  if  any  huckster  of  beer  or  ale,  after  this  act  is  published 
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Jind  proclaimed,  sell  any  ale  or  beer,  within  any  ward  of 
the  city  of  London,  and  be  not  admitted  by  the  alderman  of 
the  same  ward  so  to  do,  or  find  not  sufficient  surety,  as  it  ia 
above  rehearsed,  the  same  huckster  to  have  imprisonment, 
and  make  fine  and  ransom  for  his  contempt,  after  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen.  And  also  that  the. 
said  hucksters  suffer  no  manner  of  common  eating  or  drink- 
ing within  their  cellars  or  vaults,  contrary  to  th^  ordinance 
thereof  ordained  and  provided,  as  in  the  said'  act  more 
plainly  appeareth  at  large.*  **  We  charge  you  that  you  put 
the  same  in  due  execution  accordingly.'' 

17.  ^*  And  also,  that  you  see  all  tipplers,  and  other 
sellers  of  ale  or  beer,  as  well  privy  osteries  as  brewers  and 
inn-holders  within  your  ward,  not  selling  by  lawful  mea- 
sures sealed  and  marked  with  the  city  arms,  or  dagger,  be 
presented,  and  their  names  in  your  said  indentures  be  ex- 
pressed, with  their  defaults ;  so  that  the  chamberlain  may  be 
lawfully  answered  of  their  amerciaments. 

18'  '^  And  also,  that  you  suffer  no  alien,  or  son  of  any 
bom  an  alien,  to  be  of  the  common  council ;  nor  to  exercise 
or  use  any  other  office  within  this  city ;  nor  receive  or  ac- 
cept any  person  your  watch,  privy  or  open,  but  English- 
men born  ;  and  if  a  stranger  born  out  of  this  realm,  made 
denizen  by  letters  patents,  or  any  other,  after  his  course  and 
lot,  be  appointed  to  any  watch,  that  then  ye  command  and 
compel  him,  or  them,  to  find  in  his  stead  and  place  an  Eng- 
lishman to  supply  the  same. 

19.  ^^  And  also,  that  you  cause  an  abstract  of  the  assise, 
appointed  by  act  of  parliament,  for  billets  and  other  fire- 
wood, to  be  fair  written  in  parchment,  and  to  be  fixed  or 
banged  up  in  a  table,  in  some  fit  and  convenient  place  in  the 
parish  within  your  ward,  where  the  common  people  may- 
best  see  the  same. 

20.  "  And  furthermore  we  charge  and  command  you, 
that  you  cause  such  provision  to  be  had  in  your  said  ward, 
that  all  the  streets  and  lanes  within  the  said  ward  be,  from 
time  to  time,  cleansed,  and  clearly  voided  of  ordure,  dung, 
mire,  rubbish,  and  other  filthy  things,  whatsoever  be  to  the 
anaoyance  of  the  king's  majesty's  subjects, 
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it.  "^^  Attd  alsd,  th^t,  at  all  times,  as  you  shall  think 
iiecessary,  you  do  cause  search  to  be  made  within  your  said 
ward  for  all  vagnlrit  beg^f^ars,  suspicious  and  idle  people^ 
ftrtd  such  as  cannot  shew  how  to  live ;  and  such  a^  shall  be 
found  V^ithin  ydur  said  ward,  that  you  cause  to  be  pbnished^ 
Hhd  dealt  with  according  to  the  laws  and  stattites  in  suck. 
tras^  ot*d^ided  and  provided. 

22;  *'  And  alsd,  we  will  and  charge  yoti,  the  said  al« 
denxiah^  tnat  yourself  certify,  and  present  before  us,  at  the 
taid  general  court,  to  be  hdlden  the  aforesaid  Monday  next 
after  the  feast  of  the  Epiphany^  all  the  names  and  surnames^ 
tlruly  written,  of  such  persons  being  and  dwelling  withiir 
your  said  ward,  as  to  be  able  to  pass  in  any  petty  jury  by 
themselves ;  that  is  to  say,  every  grand-juryman  to  be  worth 
In  goods  an  hundred  marks,  and  every  petty-juryman  forty 
marks,  according  to  an  act  in  that  case  ordained  and  pro« 
tided ;  slnd  tli^  sattie  you  shall  indorse  on  the  back-side  of 
your  indenture. 

23.  **  TferPt^  fbr  dlvtirS  reasonable  and  urgent  cotisiddra- 
tidns  us  especially  moving^  we  straightly  charge  and  com^ 
mand  ybii,  dti  the  king  our  sovereign  lord's  behalf^  that  ye 
diligently  provide  and  foresee,  that  no  manner  of  person  or 
persons,  within  ydur  said  ward,  what  condition  or  degree 
Sdever  he  dr  they  be  of,  keeping  tavern,  or  ale-house,  ale- 
tellar,  or  any  other  victualling  house,  of  place  of  commdn 
resort  to  eat  or  drink  in>  within  the  same  Ward,  permit  ot 
jiuffer,  at  any  time  hereafter,  any  common  women  of  theif 
bodies,  or  harlots,  to  resort  and  come  into  their  said  house, 
or  other  the  places  aforesaid,  to  eat  or  drink,  or  otherwise 
td  be  conversant,  or  abide,  or  thither  to  haUnt,  or  frequent, 
ppott  pain  of  imprisonmentj  as  well  of  the  tenant  and  keeper 
6f  every  such  house  or  houses,  and  all  other  the  places  afore 
remembered,  as  of  the  common  women  and  harlots. 

24.  **  Also,  that  you  do  give  ih  charge  to  the  warditiote 
irtquest  of  your  ward,  all  the  articles  delivered  to  yoU  here- 
with ;  and  that  you  may  have  a  special  care  of  keeping  the 
peace  and  good  order  during  your  wardmote;  and  if  ihy 
oflfend  herein,  you  may  fine  or  punish  tbem  according  tb 
kw, 
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'  tS.  *^  And  whereas  the  monies  received  for  the  fines  of 
persons  refusing  to  hold  ward  offices  within  your  ward,  ought 
to  be  employed  in  the  service  and  for  the  public  benefit  of 
the  whole'  ward,  and  not  of  any  particular  precinct  or 
parish  within  the  ward ;  these  are  dierefore  to  require  you  to 
take  cane,  that  ali  such  fines  be,  from  time  to  time,  disposed 
-of  accordingly,  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  ward,  as  you, 
with  the  deputy  and  common  council-men  of  your  ward 
eiiall  think  most  fitting  and  convenient ;  and  that  no  such 
•fines  be  received  or  employed  in  any  particular  precinct  or 
parish. 

*^  Not  fiiiling  hereof,  as  you  tender  the  common-weal  of 
this  city,  and  advancement  of  good  justice,  and  as  ye  will 
mnswer  for  the  contrary  at  your  utmost  peril. 

'<  Dated  at  under  the  seal  of  office  of  mayoralty 

of  the  said  city,  in  the  year  of  the  reign  of 

our  sovereign  lord  George  &c." 

By  this  precept  it  appears,  that  the  court  of  wardmote 

"Consists'  ef  the  ald^man  and  the  respective  housdiolders  of 

ijin  ward,  by  whom  are  annusdly  elected  the  several  officers-; 

among  these  the  inquest  receive  the  aforesaid  instructions  for 

their  better  regulation. 

The  chamberlain^s  court  is  held  in  Guildhall,  everjr 
morning,  for  inroUing  and  turning  over  apprentices,  ad* 
quitting  persons  duly  qualified  to  the  freedom  of  the  citjt, 
amd  defending  all  dificn^nces  arising  between  mastens  and  their 
^apprentices,  of  whom  about  two  thousand  are  annually  ad- 
mitted into  the  freedom. 

T^E  coiTRT  OF  HALL-MOTE  belongs  to  the  several  com- 
fHtnies  of  ^citizens,  by  whom  it  is  occasionally  held  in  their 
Tespective  halls,  wherein  the  separate  affairs  of  the  companjr 
are  transacted. 

The  piE-PowoER  court  is  held  in  Cloth  Fair  (during  the 
time  of  Bartholomew  fair)  by  the  city  of  London,  and  Mr. 
,  steward  for  the  possessors  of  the  dissolved  priory  of 
'St.  Bartholomew,  for  hearing  and  deciding  all  differences 
tiemmitted  against  the  tenor  of  the  proclamation,  whioh  is 
annually  made  before  the  lord  mayor,  on  the  eve  of  St.  Bat* 
tholomew,  for  the  better  reguktion  of  the  said  fair. 
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St*  MAHTik's-LE-GRAND  COURT.  Thw  coiirt  belonigi  to 
the  liberty  of  that  name,  and  is  subject  to  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  Westminster.  It  is  a  court  of  record,  held  weekly 
for  the  trial  of  all  personal  actions  whatever :  the  leadings 
process  is  a  capias  against  the  body,  or  an  attachment  against 
the  goods ;  so  that  a  man's  goods  may  be  seized  in  bis  own 
bouse,  if  his  persoh  is  not  seized  before :  wliicb  is  accord- 
ing to  the  practice  of  all  antient  liberties  or  franchise. 

The  court  of  the  tower  of  London.    This  is  a  court 

of  record  held  by  prescription  within  the  verge  of  the  city> 

on  Great  Tower  Hill,  by  a  steward  appointed  by  the  con- 

'  stable  of  the  Tower  of  London ;  by  whom  are  tried  actions 

of  debt  for  any  sum,  damage,  and  trespass. 

The  court,  of  general  sessions  is  held  at  Guildhal^ 
eight  times  in  the  year. 

Petty  sessions  held  every  day  at  the  Mansion  House  be- 
fore the  lord  mayor,  or  before  an  alderman  at  Guildhall. 

The  police  of  London  has  no  troops,  nor  any  sort  of  re- 
gular military  watch :  it  is  guarded  by  armed  patroles  and 
old  men,  who  are  only  furnished  with  a  lanthern,  a  pole, 
and  an  alarm  rattle;  these  persons  patrole  the  streets,  cry 
the  hour,  and  proclaim  the  weather ;  and  are  denominated 
the  nightly  watch. 

Yet,  though  the  city  is  so  slenderly  guarded, ."  it  is,"  as 
:M.  Grosley,  liberally  observes,  **  the  only  great  city  in 
Europe,  where  neither  murders  nor  assassinations  happen*** 
'^-^<  Even  in  the  most  violent  disturbances,'^  continues  this 
writer,  '^  when  I  was  in  the  midst  of  the  mob,  I  have  seen 
them  threaten  weakly,  plunder  some  houses  obnoxious  to 
them,  throw  a  few  stones ;  and  though  surrounded  by  troops^ 
remain  in  a  kind  of  awe,  as  well  as  the  soldiers,  through  mu- 
tual fear  of  the  shedding  of  blood." 

^Mn  a  word,  the  people  of  London,  though  haughty  and 
ungovernable,  are  in  themselves  good-natured  and  humane : 
this  holds  even  among  those  of  the  lowest  rank  *." 

We  are  thus  naturally  brought  to  describe  the  various- 
classes  of  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis.    These  tn^y  be  di* 

*  Remarks  on  £ii|laBd. 
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Tided  into  four  classes;  the  nobility  and  gentry;  the  mer- 
chants and  principal  tradesmen ;  the  clergy,  physiciansy^ 
lawyers,  and  military ;  inferior  tradesmen,  &c.  &c.  &c.  The 
first  class  usually  residing  six  or  eight  months  at  what  is 
called  ^^  the  west  end  of  the  town,''  consists  of  such  as  have 
dependence  on  the  court,  or  those  who  live  independently  on 
their  fortunes ;  these  personages  ai*e  as  much  distinguished 
by  their  high  rank  as  by  their  amiable  qualities.  Their  bo- 
haviour  in  general  is  urbane,  unaccompanied  by  tiresome, 
external  marks  of  civility.  The  luxuries  in  which  they  live, 
certainly  create  indulgences  and  extravagances ;  but  among 
this  class,  characters  abound,  as  remarkable  for  their  phi- 
lanthropy, as  for  their  exalted  birth.  There  is  scarcely  a 
charitable,  a  benevolent,  or  an  useful  institution,  but  has 
inonarchy  and  nobility  for  its  patron  ;  besides  a  long  list  of 
noble  subscribers  to  promote  its  welfare. 
.  The  merchants  and  tradesmen  form  a  class  of  beings  orna- 
mental to  human  nature.  They  equal  the  nobility  in  mag-i. 
aificence;  their  houses  are  palaces,  richly  and  beautifully 
furnished,  exhibiting  the  realities,  unaccompanied  by  the 
ostentatious  display,  of  plenty.  Their  estates  are  either  the 
well-earned  profits  produced  by  the  labour  and  ingenuity  of 
ancestors;  or  an  accumulation  of  property  their  personal 
acquisition ;  thus  they  are  generally  masters  of  larger  sums 
of  money  than  they  have  occasion  for  in  trade,  and  are  con- 
sequently provided  against  accidents,  as  well  as  to  make  ad- 
vantageous purchases.  They  differ,  however,  from  the 
merchants  of  all  other  nations ;  for,  when  they  have  made 
competent  fortunes,  they  retire  to  their  estates,  and  enjoy 
the  fruit  of  their  industry,  reserving  only  business  sufficient 
to  divert  their  leisure  hours.  Thus  they  become  magistrates 
and  gentlemen  of  independence  in  the  counties  where  their 
possessions  are  situated ;  and,  frequently  being  younger 
brothers  of  titled  families,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  them 
re-purchase  the  paternal  domains  which  the  elder  branches 
have  been  compelled  to  dispose  of  as  supplies  for  their  neces- 
fities. 
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Their  punctuality  Is  proverbial :  they  are  at  the  mim 
thne  getierdus  and  charitable,  and  obliging  without  being 
ceremonious ;  they  are  also  easy  of  access^  and  commuRi-^ 

cative. 

Let  ns  follow  them  into  their  households.  They  rise  early/ 
5urvey  the  condition  of  their  accounts,  give  their  orderv 
without  severity ;  and  having  appareled  themselves  in  a  plain 
respectable  garb,  without  footmen  or  attendants,  pursue 
their  cmicerns  at  the  Exchange  or  the  Custom  House. 
.  When  we  view  the  Royal  Exchange,  the  New  River,  the 
Marine  Society,  Magdalen  Hospital,  &c. :  with  proud  exuU 
tation  we  may  exclaim,  that  they  are  the  disinterested  works 
of  a  Gresham,  a  Middleton,  a  Hanway!— -all  private  mer- 
chants!— These  are,  however,  but  a  part  of  the  publio 
spirited  efforts  of  the  London  merchants.  In  the  year  1784, 
six  millions  of  money  were  raised  for  the  use  of  govern- 
ment ;  of  which  J  ,200,000/.  was  raised  by  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, the  rest  by  twenty.two  private  London  bankers. 

The  clergy,  legal  characters,  and  the  military,  being  the 
same  in  all  circles  of  society,  we  proceed  to  notice  the 
leading  features,  by  which  the  lesser  tradesmen  and  the 
community  of  London  are  distinguished.  No  rank  or  dig^ 
nity  was  formerly  secure  from  the  insults  of  the  lower  ranks^ 
and  the  indiscriminate  abus  offered  by  them,  were  constant 
objects  of  regret*;  the  many  regulations,  however,  which 
have  been  made  to  curb  their  insolence,  sufficiently  secure 
the  passage  of  the  streets,  and  both  natives  and  foreigners 
may  pass  without  molestation. 

But,  as  often  is  experienced,  the  civility  of  the  shop- 
keepers compensates  for  the  insolence  of  the  rabble.  They 
will  be  at  pains  to  direct  the  right  road  to  strangers ;  and 

•  M.  Grosley  wcntioni  an  entertaining  anecdote  to  this  purpose* 
"  The  late  Marshal  Saxe,  walking  through  London  streets,  happened  to 
have  a  dispute  with  a  scavenger,  which  ended  in  a  boxing  bout,  whcreiu 
the  marshars  dexterity  received  the  general  applause  of  the  spectators : 
he  suffered  the  scavenger  to  make  an  attack,  when  seizing  him  whilst  off 
his  guard,  the  marshal  whirled  him  into  the  air  with  such  velocity,  and 
1^  suck  a  direction,  that  he  was  ipaiened  in  the  mud  of  his  own  cart, 
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¥6ry  seldom  treat  those  who  make  inquiries  with  disrepect* 
Xbey  mofitlj  .pjut  down  the  lowest  prices  of  tlieir  articles^ 
aod  are  remarked  by  foreigners  for  the  integrity  of  their 
4eBUng8. 

The  emigrants  from  France,  since  the  last  ReTolution,  can 
bear  sufficient  testimonies  of  the  liberality  and  obliging  offi^ 
ciousness  of  the  inhabitants  of  London,  in  alleviating  tbeif 
4istre9se8,  and  in  supplying  their  necessities. 

If  we  take  a  view  of  other  metropolitan  cities,  we  dis* 
€:over  every  mode  tp  prevent  or  forbid  publicity ;  guards, 
waU«,  gates,  passports,  spies,  and  all  the  engines  of  suspi. 
Qf(m  and  slavery.  But  in  London,  such  danger  is  unknown. 
As  free  and  as  open  as  her  commerce,  gates  are  rendered 
unnecessary;  the  reciprocal  good  understanding  between 
London  and  the  other  districts  of  the  empire,  renders  her 
safety  and  improvement  of  the  highest  importance.  It  is 
therefore,  a  consequent  reason,  that  the  streets  are  better 
paved  and  better  lighted  than  those  of  every  other  metro- 
polis. .  The  eflPect  produced  is  remarkably  grand,  as  well  as 
of  abundant  utility. 

Let  it  th^n  suffice  that  London  has  arrived  at  a  period  of 
improvement  and  elegance  unexampled  in  tlie  annals  of 
cities.  Not  Thebes,  with  her  hundred  gates,  Memphis,  Ba. 
bylon,  or  any  recorded  metropolis  of  antiquity ;  not  Con* 
Btaotiiiople,  Pekin,  or  any  other  modem  metropolis,  can 
#quid  her.  Therefore,  how  happy  must  her  inhabitants  be 
at  such  an  enviable  era,  when  her  riches  have  not  made  her 
proud  ;  when  the  mildness  of  her  government  has  rendered 
all  around  her  happy  ;  and  when  Virtue,  Religion,  liberty, 
and  the  Sciences,  have  made  her  their  residence.  What 
can  the  historian  do  more  tlian  record  so  vast  a  period  of 
prosperity !  what  can  he  wish,  other  than  its  continuance 
undiminished  to  the  extent  of  future  ages ! 

We  conclude  this  part  of  our  plan,  by  a  few  remarks  on 
the  increase  of  London  from  the  year  1748  to  the  close  of 
the  last  century. 

Commencing  at  the  north-east ;  the  whole  extent  of  ground 
firora  Goodman's  Fields  to  Stepney^  and  from  Whiteohay4 

road 
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road  to  Shad  well,  has  been  nearly  covered  with  buildings ; 
beside  the  recent  erection  of  the  West  India  Docks.     On 
the  other  side  of  Whitechapel  road,  from  Hackney  to  Beth<- 
nal  Green  and  Mile  End,  tiie  whole  has  been  covered  with' 
streets  and  houses. 

The  line  of  increase  on  the  south-east  side,  proceeds  from 
Deptford  to  Camberwell,  Kerinington,  and  Stockwell,  and 
thence  by  Lambeth  to  Westminster  and  Blackiriars  Bridges, 
taking  in  the  whole  space  formerly  denominated  St.  George's 
Fields^  sufficient  to  form  a  considerable  city. 

Continuing  towards  Chelsea,  Walham  Green,  Hammer- 
fcmith,  Turnham  Green,  Kensington,  to  Hyde  Park  Comer, 
the  whole  extent  is  covered  with  convenient  buildings  of  el&. 
gant  structure. 

From  Bayswater  to  Paddington,  Hampstead,  Highgate,  by 
Highbury  to  Kingsland  and  Hackney,  where  the  line  of  cir-' 
cumvallation  meets,  the  whole  of  Lisson  Green,  Camden 
Town,  Somers  Town,  Pentonville,  HoUoway,  Highbury^ 
and  Kingsland,  have  risen  within  memory  to  an  amazing 
extent.  The  tracts  of  ground  have  been  formed  into  mag- 
nificent squares  and  streets  of  stately  mansions.  The  im- 
provements  of  greatest  consequence  have  been  mostly  on  the 
north  side  of  the  metropolis.  Thus,  the  whole  parishes  of 
Paddington,  St.  Mary -la-Bonne,  and  Pancras,  with  the  ad« 
ditional  buildings  in  St.  Giles  in  the  Fields,  have  been  wholly 
built ;  and  the  Middlesex  and  Foundling  Hospitals,  the  paths 
to  which  were  reckoned  dangerous  from  the  depredations  of 
robbers,  are  now  surrounded  with  handsome  streets.  Tlie 
squares  which  have  been  formed  are  Portman,  Manchester, 
Fitzroy,  Bedford,  Tavistock,  Hussel,  and  Brunswick ;  be- 
sides that  magnificent  range  of  palaces,  Portland  Place. 

Ecclesiastical  Government, 
Consistently  with  our  plan  of  regularity,  we  subjoin  some 
account  of  the  ecclesiastical  superintendance  of  London  as  a 
diocese  *. 

•  By  the  word  diocese ^  is  to  be  understood  the  circuit  of  a  bishop's  ju* 
risdiction  ;  and  as  cities  are  not  deemed  within  that  jurisdiction  by  th^ 
canon  law,  the  citations  are  directed  to  the  clergy  of  the  ntj  anddacese. 

This 
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*  This  city,  in  the  time  of  the  Britains,  was  supposed  to  be 
an  archbishoprick ;  it  was  confessedly  a  bishoprick  till  the 
time  of  the  Saxons ;  when  chance  having  established  the 
-metropolitical  see  at  Canterbury  in  the  person  of  Augustine ; 
-by  his  appointment^  one  of  his  followers  Melitus,  was  con- 
stituted the  first  bishop  of  London :  one  hundred  and  one 
prelates,  mostly  in  regular  succession,  have  presided  in  the 
flee  since  his  time  to  the  present  period. 

The  diocese  contains  the  whole  cityy  and  the  counties  of 
Middlesex  and  Essex,  with  part  of  Hertfordshire,  the  sub* 
ordinate  jurisdiction  of  which,  is  under  the  authority  of  a 
dean,  a  chanter,  a  chancellor,  a  treasurer,  the  iive  arch* 
deacons  of  London,  Middlesex,  Essex,  Colchester,  and  St. 
Albans ;  of  thirty  prebendaries ;  and  of  the  whole  body  of 
rectors  and  vicars  within  the  circuit.  The  city  and  liberties 
formerly  contained,  one  hundred  and  thirteen  parish 
churches,  twenty-seven  monasteries,  colleges,  and  chapels ; 
twenty-eight  parish  churches  and  religious  houses  in  West- 
minster and  the  suburbs,  making  a  total  of  one  hundred  and 
.flixty-eight  places  for  divine  worship.  Before  the  great  fire, 
the  parish  churches  had  been  reduced  to  ninety>seven,  of 
which  eighty-four  were  destroyed,  fifteen  left  single  as  be- 
fore, and  sixty-nine  united  into  thirty-four ;  so  that  at  pre- 
sent only  sixty-one  churches  remain  within,  and  ten  without, 
the  walls;  nine  churches  in  Westminster,  and  its  liberties; 
and  twenty  in  that  part  of  the  metropolis  within  the  county 
of  Middlesex ;  beside  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  the  churches  within  the  Tower,  the  Temple,  and 
the  Savoy. 

When,  however,  we  state  the  whole  of  the  religious  esta- 
Ji)lishment  of  this  vast  metropolis  on  both  sides  of  the  Thames, 
it  will  appear  to  contain  two  hundred  and  forty-two  places 
for  divine  worship  of  the  established  religion  ;  one  hundred 
and  fifty  meeting-houses  for  Dissenters  of  various  denomi^ 
nations ;  thirty  chapels  for  foreigners,  Roman  Catholics,  &c. 
and  six  synagogues  for  those  of  the  Jewish  persuasion ;  be- 
sides four  thousand  and  fifty  seminaries  of  public  and  private 
education,  which  are  appropriately  classed  under  this  head. 
3  The 
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TbelftccOttftt  df  the  military  establishincfait  will  be  jgi^ea 
tinder  the  head,  the  artillery  company% 

Hiver  and  Canal  Navigation. 

The  fttst  object  of  attention  under  this  head  is  a  svimmarf 
descriiption  of  the  Thames. 

This  fifie  river  from  its  source  at  Thames-Head  m.  GlcMt- 
cestershire  to  Shoebury-Ness,  measnres,  by  scale,  betwtSM 
one  hundred  and  twenty  and  one  fautidred  and  thirty  niles, 
taking  in  a  conrsiderable  portion  of  the  centiml  siu^e  4X 
England  ;  this  distiaDoe,  however,  would  nearly  be  dimUei^ 
were  all  the  windings  and  deviations  of  its  cbanvei  to  be  tt** 
cettained. 

Flowing  in  a^m  and  gentle  niawwer,  without  rapid  <5ur- 
rents  or  cataracts,  it  does  not  assume  the  turbulenoe  of « tor- 
rent, but  taking  its  course  from  an  elevated,  ntherliian  ft 
mountainous  tract,  it  is  fitted  for  na'rigatipn,  as  soon  as  it 
acquires  depth  sufficient  to  -bear  a  vessel ;  and  ttssocMang 
with  streams  whidi  partake  of  its  own  property,  oommerce 
assumes  her  ))lacid  stately  dominion,  without ^jfaeioibstructioii 
of  rocksj  or  the  struggles  of  a  pent-up  bed  over-bung  with 
crags. 

In  the  estimate  of  its  picturesque  beauties,  though  the 
romantic  constitute  no  part;  the  sweet,  tiie  soft,  the  se^. 
questered,  tlie  rich,  and  the  majestic,  form  a  list  of  cham 
equally  attractive,  and  blended  in  every  possible  varictioa.  : 

Its  scenes  are  composed  of  rural  iieauty  and  dignified  «pi»- 
}ence.  Always  elegant  and  sometimes  grand ;  the  artificial 
ornaments  of  villas,  edifices,  and  pleasure  grounds,  which 
^race  its  banks,  contribute  to  form  those  fascinating  land- 
scapes, which  add  to  the  elevated  beauties  of  the  smvouadu 
ing  country  ;  whilst  the  stream  itself,  where  its  breadth  gr9^ 
duates  it  into  consequence,  swells  to  the  brink,  and  ^*  wxtiK 
out  o'erflowing  full  *,"  is  the  capital  object  in  viewl 

With  all  these  charming  and  interesting  qualities,  there 
are  such  drawbacks,  that  to  call  the  Thames  the  '^  king  of 

fioodsf  ,''   is  an  injury  to  its  known  good  qualities ;  for 

# 
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though  its  Hoods  are  not  so  sudden  or  violent  as  those  of 
other  rivers,  it  partakes  of  inundation  and  drought;  its  in- 
trinsic imerity  however,  will  always  secure  to  it  a  respect* 
able  rank ;  for  few  of  the  most  celebrated  streams  afford  a 
length  of  navigation  for  large  ships  equal  to  that  of  the 
Thames,  in  point  of  safety,  care,  and  regularity.  Certainly 
too  European  metropolis  is  benefited  by  its  river  equal  to 
London. 

The  water  is  so  copious  at  Thames-Head,  near  Ciren* 
cester,  that  it  throws  up  several  tuns  every  minute  into  the* 
Thames  and  Severn  Canal.  During  the  summer  monthst 
however,  the  visible  connection  with  tlie  current  is  preca« 
rious,  and  the  Infant  Thames  is  only  discoverable  at  the 
village  of  Kemble,  in  Wiltshire ;  here  it  is  crossed  by  a 
rude  bridge,  and  here  its  strength  is  sufficient  to  turn  a 
mill. 

At  the  town  of  Cricklade,  it  receives  the  Chum.  This, 
and  the  accession  of  other  small  streams,  renders  it,  at  the 
length  of  nine  miles  from  its  source,  navigable  for  barges  of 
six  or  seven  tons  burthen ;  but  the  scarcity  of  water  ia 
summer  has  rendered  this  navigation  so  precarious,  that  the 
upper  stream  has  been  disused  for  carriage,  the  preference 
having  been  given  to  the  more  certain  navigation  by  the 
canal. 

The  Cole  from  Wiltshire,  and  the  Coin  from  Gloucester- 
shire, enrich  the  Thames  near  Fairford  ;  and,  now  sensibly 
widened,  the  river  flows  to  Lechlade,  where  it  is  joined  by 
the  canal  from  the  Severn.  Here  the  addition  of  water 
renders  the  Thames  capable  of  carrying  barges  of  fifty  or 
lixty  tons  burthen,  though  the  summer  drought  and  the 
winter  floods  too  frequently  form  impediments  to  the  pas- 
sage. To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  several  locks  are  form- 
ed, a  continuation  of  wlfich  contrivance  is  rendered  of  im- 
portance at  proper  distances ;  but  is  considered  unnecessary 
at  Boulter*s  lock,  below  Maidenhead  Bridge  *. 

Below 

•  Though  the  Thamet  it  taid  to  be  lUTigable  one  hundred  and  thirty- 

dght  milet  abofte  bridge,  yet  there  are  so  inany  flats,  that,  in  summer, 
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Below  Leclilade,  the  Lech  stream  adds  its  tribute  to  thtf 
parent  river,  whicii  no^  separates  the  counties  of  Oxford 
and  Gloucester,  at  Radcot  Bridge,  famous  for  the  battle 
between  the  discontented  barons  headed  by  the  earl  of 
Derby  (afterwards  Henry  IV.)  and  Robert  de  Vete,  duke  of 
Ireland,  favourite  of  Richard  II.  and  his  adherents,  in  which 
the  latter  was  defeated.  The  Thames  then  continues  its 
course  to  Farringdon  at  a  small  distance  from  which  it  re- 
ceives the  Windrush ;  then  taking  a  northern  direction,  it 
•flows  the  grounds  of  Stanton  Uarcourt,  receiving  into  it» 
channel  the  united  streams  of  Evenlode  and  Glym. 

In  solemn  progress,  it  soorf  leaves  the  unhallowed  domains 
of  Godstow  nunnery,  preparative  to  its  approach  to  the  seat 
of  the  muses,  Oxford ;  here  the  fictitious  Isis  usurps  her 
undue  preference  of  classic  honour  to  th6  real  Thames, 
which,  notwithstanding,  receives  her  into  company,  jointly 
with  the  Cherwell.  The  Oxford  canal,  also,  after  a  com- 
munication of  eighty- two  miles  with  Coventry  j,  at  which 
place  another  canal  is  joined,  forms  an  important  connexion 
with  the  Thames,  near  this  place,  and  brings  with  it  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  Warwickshire  collieries. 

Keeping  a  direct  southern  course,  the  river  flows  on  to 
Nuneham  Courtney,  the  elegant  seat  of  the  earl  of  Har. 
court ;  and  making  a  bend  to  the  west,  proceeds  to  the  town 
of  Abingdon ;  where  the  tributary  waters  of  the  Ock  intro- 
duce the  Thames  to  the  county  of  Bucks.  The  Tavie  or 
Thame^  obscurely  mingles  with  the  river,  which  re-^visita 
Oxfordshire  at  the  village  of  Dorchester. 

the  navigation  Westward  would  be  entirely  stopped,  when  the  springs 
Hre  low,  were  it  not  for  d  number  of  locks.  But  these  are  attended 
with  considerable  expence ;  for  a  barge  from  Lechlade  to  London  pays  for 
passing  through  them,  131  .ISs.  6d.  andirom  Oxford  to  London,  131.  8s# 
7his  charge,  .however,  is  in  summer  only'  when  the  water  is  low  ;  and 
there  is  no  lock  from  London  Bridge  to  Boulter's  Lock  ;  that  is,  for  fifty- 
one  miles  and  a  half  above  bridge.  The  plan  of  new  cuts  has  been 
adopted  in  some  places,  to  shorten  and  facilitate  the  navigation.  There 
18  one  near  Lechlade,  which  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the  old  river,  and 
contiguous  to  $t.  John's  Bridge;  and  there  is  another,  a  mile  from 
Abingdon,  which  has  rendered  the  old  stream  toward  Culham  Bridge 
useless. 

3  Thm 
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The  next  place  of  consequence , which  receives  advantage 
from  this  admirable  river,  is  the  borough  of  Wallingford, 
the  Calleva  of  the  Romans.  Jt  is  here  crossed  by  a  stone 
bridge  of  nineteen  arches,  and  thence  proceeds  to  Caver- 
.sham,  in  fuH  view  of  Reading,  the  Kennet  incircling  the 
current  by  its  copious  waters. 

A  few  miles  further,  the  Loddorij  Pope's  Lodona^  which 
rises  near  Basingstoke,  joins  its  stream.     Henley  is  the  next 
object  of  consequence  for  its  malt  and  corn  trade ;  and  hers 
a  handsome  stone  bridge  ornaments  the  picture.     A  beau- 
tifully meandring  course  brings  the  Thames  to  Great  Marlow 
in  Buckinghamshire,  which  supplies  the  metropolis  with  a 
share  of  its  provision.     Here  also  the  Wicky  mixes  with  the 
current,  which  passing  beneath  the  lofty  wooded  banks  of 
Cliefden,  proceeds  to  Maidenhead  Bridge,  an  elegant  struc- 
ture of  Portland  stone,  of  seven  principal  and  six  smaller 
arches,  leading  to  the  respectable  market  town  whence  it 
takes  it  name. 

Peculiarly  the  favourite  of  Royalty,  of  the  Muses,  and  of 

Commerce,  the  Thames  majestically  pursues  its  way  to  the 

venerable  turrets  of  Windsor ;  the  illustrious  residence  of 

monarchy,  of  the  virtues,  of  benevolence,  and  of  unsullied 

cMvalry. 

Its  valuable  philosophical  neighbour  Eton,  uniting  the 
religious  with  a  scholastic  institution,  Datchet  Mead,  cele- 
brated by  Sbakespere,  Denham's  Cooper's  Hill,  the  green 
level  of  Runny  mead,  remembered  in  tlie  annals  of  liberty, 
all  ornament  these  animated  shores. 

The  Coin  unites  its  waters  with  the  Thames,  near  Staines, 
where  a  bridge  erosses  the  river.  Chertsey,  the  residence 
of  rich  BeiiedijCtines,  and  afterwards  of  Cowley,  has  an  ele- 
gant stone  bridge,  whence  the  Thames  pursues  its  course  to 
Weybridge  in  Surrey,  and  receive^  the  Weyy  which  is  here 
increased  by  the  canal  from  Basingstoke.  Ilanipton  Court, 
the  residence  of  the  haughty  Wolsey,  and  tfie  neglected 
maosion  of  royalty,  with  the  town  of  Kingston,  in  Surrey^ 
form  a  communication  by  means  of  a  wooden  bridge  of  great 
antiquity ;  her^  the  Ifog^s-Mill  river  enipties  it?$clf  froip  the 
neighbourhood  of  Epsom. 

I  2  Tha 
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The  Thanes  now  hastens  to  those  luxurious  scenes  where 
the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis  is  perpetually  indicated  by  the 
creations  of  art  and  opulence.  The  artificial  Gothic  villa  of 
Strawberry  Hill,  the  remdence  of  the  late  earl  of  Ozfovd ; 
the  beauties  of  Twidcenham ;  the  hill  of  Richmond,  a  pros- 
pect of  all  that  can  be  denominated  elegant  and  rural ;  the 
magnificent  seat  of  Sion ;  the  castellated  palace  of  Kew ;  an4 
all  the  precious  treasures  of  the  Horius  Kewends ;  with  the 
busy  contrast  of  the  mills  at  Brentford,  form  scenes  thatmaj 
probably  be  paralleled,  but  cannot  be  exceeded. 

In  the  nearer  approaches  to  the  city,  this  majestic  rivejr 
increases  in  grandeur,  and  in  various  turnings  assumes  the 
appearance  of  the  expanded  lake ;  whilst  the  elegant  villas^ 
seats,  and  pleasure-grounds  of  Mortlake,  Barnes,  Chiswick, 
and  Hammertmith,  successively  enliven  the  stream.  Th^ 
villages  of  Fulham  and  Putney,  connected  by  a  lon^  wooden 
bridge  next  arrest  the  attention.  These  shores  ate  worthy 
of  notice ;  the  first  for  the  residence  of  the  most  benign  of 
prelates ;  the  other  for  being  the  birth-place  of  Gibbon,  the 
historian ;  but  more  eminently  for  that  of  the  great  states- 
man the  unfortunate  Cromwell,  earl  of  Essex. 

At  Wandsworth,  the  river  Wandiey  famous  for  itsbieacb- 
ing  mills,  unites  its  busy  stream,  and  thus  the  Thames,  now 
bordered  by  the  repositories  of  trade,  urges  its  course  througlf 
Battersea  Bridge  and  Chelsea,  to  the  ai^hiepiscbpal  palace 
of  Lambeth,  and  the  inunediate  vicinity  of  the  commercial 
metropolis  of  Europe. 

Having  passed  the  two  stately  bridges  at  Westminster  and 
Blackfiriars,  and  rushed  through  the  arches  of  London  Bridge, 
the  scene  assumes  a  new  and  varied  appearance ;  here  taH 
forests  of  merchandize,  exibiting  the  streamers  of  all  na- 
tions, form  themselves  in  close  contact,  to  permit  a  narrow 
passive  to  the  wary  wherryman  ;  passing  the  Tower,  a  for- 
tress, a  palace,  and  a  prison ;  a  line  of  building  commences^ 
occupied  by  the  employments  connected  with  shipping  | 
which,  under  the  names  of  Wapping,  Shadwell,  Ratclifle, 
and  Limehouse  on  one  side,  with  Horsleydown,  Rotherhithe^ 
and  Deptford  on  the  other^  fills  the  mind  with  whatever  can 
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ht  conceived,  the  business  of  navigation  and  mercantile  pur- 
wits.  The  Wapping  Docls  exhibit  a  striking  feature  of  the 
progress  and  success  of  extensive  traffic. 

At  Dieirtfordy  the  formation  and  furniture  of  bulwarks  of 
Britain  9  aflbrd  sensations  equally  impressive  and  interesting. 
Here  the  Ravensbaume  ingulphs  its  stream,  which  now  is 
scarcely  considered  mn  important  addition  to  the  vast  current 
that  takes  it  into  its  protection. 

•  Greenwich  presents  tlie  most  magnificent  single  object  in 
the  whcde  course  of  the  river  we  have  been  describing :  the 
hospital,  in  a  stile  of  architecture  that  would  grace  tlie  pa- 
lace for  which  it  was  at  first  intended ;  cannot  be  too  highly 
adorned,  when  appropriated  as  an  asylum  to  rest  the  aged 
limbs  of  the  brave  defenders  of  their  country. 

The  Isle  ^f  IX)gs,  the  West  India  warehouses,  and  Black- 
iwall,  next  arrest  notice.  The  West  India  warehouses  ex- 
hibit a  proof  of  opulence  and  perseverance ;  and  is  one  of 
the  greatest  works  distinguishable  of  prosperity  and  unity. 
Here  the  Lea^  after  contributing  to  the  riches  of  the  coun- 
ties through  which  it  passes,  empties  its  stream,  and  con- 
veying its  various  cojmnodities  to  London,  makes  the  ar- 
ticle of  ooals,  &c*  an  appropriate  and  useful  article  in 
fetum. 

The  ne^t  bteresttng  object  is  Woolwich  and  its  dock- 
yard, warren,  and  barracks,  over-hung  by  the  variety  and 
frrandeur  of  Shooter's  Hill.  Below  this  plr.ce,  on  the  Essex 
fhore.  Barking  and  Dagenham  Creeks  enter  the  river,  which 
itf  he/e  widened  tx)  a  conuderable  channel. 

The  woody  heights  of  Erith,  and  the  vast  magazine  of 
powder  al;  Purfleet,  constructed  with  admirable  strength  and 
contrivance,  assume  a  romantic  contrast.  Hence,  through 
the  South  liope,  the  chalk  clifis  of  Greenhithe,  and  North- 
fleet  afford  %  singular  object  of  admiration :  opposite  Purfleet 
the  Darent  enters  the  Thames. 

Graveflendy  a  corporate  town,  is  worthy  of  notice  in  the 
Thames  navigation,  as  the  first  port  from  the  entrance  of 
the  river,  and  where  all  outward-bound  ships  take  in  their 
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provisions  for  long  voyages.  The  opposite  fort  of  Tilbuiy^ 
is  the  chief  defence  of  the  river  Thamesi  which  here  is  about 
a  mile  in  breadth. 

Below  Gravesendy  the  Hope  forms  an  extensive  channel, 
taking  in  Mucking  Creek,  till  it  comes  to  Leigh,  where  a 
large  stone  marks  the  city  boundary  of  conservation  of  the 
river.  Still  keeping  along  the  Essex  coast,  the  fashionable 
watering  place  of  South  End  presents  itself,  whence  is  & 
noble  prospect  of  the  entrances  of  the  Thames  and  Medway* 
Shoebury  Ness  soon  appears  in  view,  as  a  north  termination 
of  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

The  Kentish  coast,  forms  the  southern  limb  of  this  rich 
stream ;  and  after  receding,  so  as  to  give  a  sudden  expan* 
sion  to  the  channel,  terminates  at  the  Isle  of  Grain,  which 
lying  between  the  Thames  and  Medway,  cut  off  from  the 
main  land  by  a  narrow  creek,  joins  the  two  rivers,  at  tha 
distance  of  six  miles  from  Shoebury  Ness. 

Thus,  after  connecting  the  metropolis  with  every  central 
part  of  the  British  nation,  and  with  the  remotest  regions  of 
the  globe ;  at  the  same  time  that  it  bestows  beauty  and  fer« 
tility  on  the  widely  extended  vale  through  which  it  takes  its 
winding  course ;  the  Thames  at  this  place  majestically  min- 
gles with  the  ocean,  receiving  from,  and  dispensing  to,  all  the 
world,  the  beneficial  confluence  of  commercial  intercourse. 

Respecting  the  jurisdiction  and  the  police  of  this  river, 
we  shall  reserve  our  observations  for  a  future  period,  when 
our  topographical  researches  will  bring  us  to  the  Thames 
Police  Office  at  Shad  well,  and  only  state  the  privileges  of 
the  corporation,  as  yet  uninvaded ;  which  are 

^^  To  regulate  the  fisheries  in  the  Thames  and  Medway, 
and  to  make  bye-laws. 

**  To  preserve  the  river  from  injurious  encroachmentg. 

**  To  cleanse  the  river,  and  to  preserve  its  depth  by  the 
removal  of  mud  and  filth. 

^^  To  prevent  and  remove  nuisances  and  obstructions  of 
every  kind. 

**  To  repair  banks  and  breaches  in  the  river. 

**  To  erect  posts  for  the  conveniency  of  shipping. 
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**  To  niaintain  and  keep  in  repair  certain  public  stairs. 

*^  Tb  grant  licences  to  erect  wharfs^  stairs^  causeways^ 
mnd  other  innocent  projections. 

^^  To  take  up  and  lay  down  mooring- chains  for  the  con« 
▼enieiicy  of  shipping.' 

<<  To  appoint  a  water-bailiif  to  superintend  the  fisheries, 
and  to  prevent  encroachments^  obstructions,  and  other  nui- 
sances in  the  river. 

^*  To  make  bye-laws  for  the  regulation  and  proper 
birthing  of  ships,  vessels,  and  craft  in  the  river  Thames,  and 
alsoy  rules  for  harbour-masters. 

'^  To  manage  and  direct  all  matters  relative  to  the  canal 
across  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  and  to  collect  the  rates  thereon. 

**  To  appoint  one  or  more  harbour-masters  to  attend  to 
the  birthing  of  ships,  and  to  the  well-ordering  of  the  port. 

**  To  hold  courts  of  conservacy,  for  the  punishment  of 
offences.        • 

^<  To  regulate  and  control  lightermen  and  watermen  in 
the  river^  amounting  to  from  six  to  eight  thousand  usually 
employed. 

^*  To  regulate  and  control  tackle-house  porters,  twenty. 
two  in  number. 

•*  To  appoint,  regulate,  and  control  ticket  porters,  for 
the  landing  and  discharging  of  goods,  about  one  thousand 
five  hundred  in  all. 

^*  To  appoint  in  conjunction  with  the  governors  of  Christ^s 
Hospital,  and  to  regulate  and  control  carroons  or  privileged 
carts,  four  hundred  and  twenty  in  number,  to  convey  mer- 
chandize to  and  from  the  landing  places,  to  the  repositories 
of  the  merchants ;  about  six  hundred  in  all,  including  ser- 
Tants. 

^'  To  appoint  sworn  meters,  for  measuring  coals  in  the 
port  of  London,  and  to  control  and  regulate,  in  a  certain 
d^ree,  this  important  branch  of  trade. 
.  *^  To  appoint  corn  meters,  and  to  regulate  and  Control 
the  importation  of  this  important  necessary  of  life. 

**  To  appoint  measurers  for  salt,  and  also  fruit  and  vege. 
tables,  water-borne  on  the  Thames. 

«  An 
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<'  An  old  law  of  James  I.,  for  the  wefl-garUi^  cf  spiftea  id 
London,  (stat.  1.  Jac.  I.  cap.  19.)  being  by  langth  of  tine 
found  useless,  if  not  prejudicial^  was  fepealcd,  by  siaf,^ 
6  Ann.  c.  16.  and  an  equivalent  was  given  to  tbe  city  of 
London,  for  the  profits  formeily  made  ol  the  garbler'sofficey 
by  laying  a  tax  of  forty  shillings  yearly^  to  be  paid  to  the 
chamberlain  of  London  by  all  brokers ;  neverthdesa,  dm 
lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  common  couteil,  may  sUU,  if 
they  think  fitting,  appoint  a  gaibler  who,  at  the  reqtieft  of 
the  owner  of  any  species  of  drugs  garbleable,  and  not  other** 
wise,  shall  garble  the  same,  at  such  fees,  &c.  as  the  knrd 
mayor,  &c.  may  appoint. 

<<  The  privileges  of  the  package  cl  doths  and  certain 
other  outward-bound  goods  of  foreign  merchants,  denizens 
or  aliens  i  of  scavage  (!•  e»  shewage  or  surveying)  of  certain 
goods  imported  by  foreign  merchants;  of  baiUage,  or  de« 
livery  of  goods  of  such  merchants  to  be  exported  upon  and 
through  the  river  Thames,  and  upon  any  wharf  or  shore 
thereof;  and  also  the  portage  of  wool,  tin,  and  other  articles^ 
(imported  or  exported  by  such  merchants,)  to  and  from  thn 
Thames,  and  to  and  from  the  warehouses  of  such  merchants : 
all  these  are  confirmed  to  the  city  by  charter,  of  the  15tb 
of  September,  16  Charles  II. ;  and  certain  rates  and  duties 
are  appointed  by  a  schedule  to  the  charter,  to  be  paid  ac« 
cordingly. 

<^  These  functions  are  of  great  moment,  and  from  their 
accurate  and  proper  execution,  advantages  of  a  y&y  ex<^ 
t/ensive  nature  are  to  be  derived  by  the  community  ;  wfaiie 
in  the  present  state  of  society,  and  from  the  magnitude  of 
the  commercial  interests  of  the  port,  infinite  mischief  and^ 
inconvenience  must  result  from  a  relaxed  or  inattentive  ex^i 
ecution  of  the  important  duties  which  the  city  of  London  has 
imposed  upon  itself. 

^^  To  the  individuals  who  compose  the  respectable  body 
of  the  corporation  c^  London,  the  utmost  confidence  is  due, 
both  on  account  of  their  integrity  and  talents ;  but  in  theii* 
private  capacity  no  responsibility  attaches,  while  in  their 
corporate  situation^  the  obligation  to  perform  a  duty  is  con^ 
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•l(}ered  to  extend  no  futher  than  to  make  an  order,  **  that  it 
shaU  be  carried  into  effeSlJ**  Whether  therefore,  in  the  ex- 
ecution there  is  merit  or  demerit,  is  not  an  object  of  inquiry 
or  cognizance,  unless  some  gross  misconduct  urges  a  com-« 
plaint  or  accusation.  An  radividual  follows  up  his  diret- 
tions,  and  sees  that  they  are  carried  pointedly  into  execu- 
tion. Where  an  anus  or  responsibility  rests  there  is  secu- 
rity :  where  it  does  not,  in  spite  of  the  best  guards  that  cant 
be  devised,  and. even  the  best  and  most  patrio  tic  intentions 
on  the  part  of  many  of  the  individuals,  who  compose  great 
public  bodies,  relaxation  will  be  manifest,  and  inconve- 
niences will  consequently  be  felt  by  the  public. 

'^  A  hope  however  may  be  indulged,  that  from  the  col- 
lected view  in  which  these  important  functions  have  been 
placed,  and  from  the  great  consequence  of  an  uninterrupted 
conscientious  execution,  many  worthy  members  of  society, 
who  now  are  or  hereafter  may  become  members  of  the  cor- 
poration of  London,  will  feel  impresssd  with  the  weight  of 
the  trust  committed  to  their  charge ;  and  by  a  zealous  and 
patriotic  regard  to  the  public  good,  counteract  those  incon- 
veniences and  obstructions  which  this  species  of  superin- 
tendance  generates  in  this  and  every  other  country,  where 
commerce  is  concerned  *.** 

New  River. 

Though  the  water  of  the  Thames  is  for  many  purposes 
highly  beneficial  to  London ,  its  purity  is  liable  to  many  al- 
terations, a  copious  supply  of  unpolluted  element  is  there- 
fore an  extremely  desirous  addition.  The  Thames  water 
must  be  forced  to  ascend  by  machines,  before  it  can  be  dis- 
tributed even  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  town,  whereas  a  stream 
from  the  country  to  the  northern  side  ofLondon,  may  by  its 
own  gravity,be  made  to  flow  in  a  natural  descent toany  quar^ 
ter  of  the  widely  extended  metropolis ;  from  these  conside. 
rations,  a  spirited  individual,  in  the  reign  of  James  L  Sir 
Hugh  Middleton,  citizen  and  goldsmith,  a  native  of  Den- 

*  Colquhoua's  Treatise  on  the  River  Police* 
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bighshire,  pmpofied  the  scheme  of  bringing  a  soarce  of  water 
out  of  Hertfordshire,  in  an  artificial  channel  to  London.  In 
the  year  1608,  ho  commenced  the  und^taking  at  his  own 
expence ;  and  after  exhausting  all  his  resources,  and  being 
refused  aid  from  the  corporation,  was  enabled*  by  the  assist- 
ance of  king  James  L  to  bring  it  to  completion.  On  Sep- 
te.mber  29,  1613,  the  water  was  let  into  the  New  Riyer 
Head  at  IsUagton ;  but  the  projector  was  ruined  by  his 
success,  and  it  was  long  before  the  scheme  could  be  rendered 
useful  to  the  public,  and  beneficial  to  the  proprietors. 

The  source  of  the  New  River  is  between  Ware  and  Hert- 
ford, about  twenty-one  miles  from  London  :  a  collection  of 
many  springs  form  a  large  open  bason  of  considerable  depth, 
with  the  following  inscription :  on  the  north  side,  ^*  opened 
IN  1608  ;"  on  the  south,  "  conveyed  40  miles;"  on  the 
east, "  cHADWELL  spring;"  on  the  west,  ^*  repaired  1728." 
To  preserve  a  level,  the  New  River  takes  a  winding  course  ; 
it  is  parallel  to  the  Lea,  for  a  considerable  length,  at  the 
distance  of  a  nxile  or  two,  on  higher  ground,  from  which  river 
a  very   great  augmentation  of  water    has  been  obtained. 
Having  passed  Ware,  Amwell,  Hoddesdon,  Broxbourn,  and 
Cheshunt,  it  enters  Middlesex,  near  Waltham  Cross;  and  in  a 
circuitous  stream  towards  Enfield  Chase,  returns  to  Enfield  *• 
The  river  then  passes  by  two  devious  bends  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Edmonton,  and  proceeds   to  Hornsey ;    still 
winding  among  the  gentle  elevations  of  this  pleasant  tract, 
it  embellishes  the  landscape  at  Stoke 'Newington,  and  thence 
onward  beneath  Highbury,  to  the  east  side  of  Islington, 
where  it  dips  under  the  road,  in  a  subterraneous  channel  of 
two  hundred  yards.  Near  this  place  is  a  brick  building,  whence 

*  At  Bush  Hill,  south  of  Enfield,  the  river  was  formerly  carried  across 
a  valley  in  an  open  woody  trough,  six  hundred  and  sixty  feet  in  length, 
supported  by  arches ;  but  the  modem  improvement  in  can  a]  making,  hat 
suggested  a  better  mode  of  efTecting  the  same  purpose  by  means  of  a  raited 
mound  of  earth,  over  which  the  river  passes  in  a  new  channel,  .that 
was  completed  in  the  year  1785.  This  was  the  case  also  between  Horn- 
sey and  Highbury,  in  another  wooden  aqueduct  of  one  hundred  and 
teventy-eight  yards  y  which  has  since  been  changed  for  a  raised  bank  of 
chiy, 
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mvettX  mains  issue  for  the  supply  of  the  eastern  side  of  Lou- 
don*  A  little  above  this  tunnel,  a  very  antient  spring,  eight 
feet  in  depth,  and  arched  over,  flows  into  the  river.  The 
New  River  rises  again  in  Colebrook  Row,  after  having 
passed  the  road,  and  coasts  the  southern  side  of  Isling* 
ton,  till  its  teirmination  at  the  New  Rirer  Head,  Sadler's 
Wells. 

C^nal  NavigatioTL 

London  being  the  focal  point  of  emanation  for  operations 
of  magnitude  in  the  whole  world  of  improvement,  commerce, 
and  finance,  it  should  be  the  ambition  of  Great  Britain,  to 
secure  all  the  profits  arising  from  such  sources  to  the  mer- 
chants and  bankers  of  that  capital. 

The  reason  for  this  preference  is  plain ;  England  excels 
in  arts  and  manufactures,  which  have  been  making,  and  con^ 
tinue  to  make  rapid  progress  towai'ds  perfection :  naturo 
also,  hath  given  her  many  local  advantages,  so  as  to  render 
her  competent  to  the  distribution  of  her  commodities,  and 
to  the  completion  of  the  most  comprehensive  designs. 

Among  these  designs  is  to  be  ranked  the  useful  project  of 
inland  navigation  ;  and  though  its  progress  does  not  appear 
to  have  arrived  at  an  investigation  of  its  relative  conncc^tion 
with  the  infant  science  of  finance ;  much  has  been  eflfected 
since  its  birth  in  England,  and  a  comparative  view  of  its  fu- 
ture prospects  must  afford  the  most  pleasing  sensations. 

It  appears  that  few  objects  of  internal  policy  have  so  much 
called  forth  the  powers  and  resources  of  a  country  as 
Canals ;  and,  on  account  of  the  cheapness  of  conveyance, 
and  the  advantages  attendant  on  an  easy  and  secure  com^ 
munication  of  the  different  parts  of  a  country  with  another, 
they  are  allowed  to  be,  the  greatest  of  all  improvements. 

This  being  premised,  we  proceed  to  state  how  far  the 
sierchants  of  the  city  of  London  have  been  induced  to  adopt 
improvements  so  beneficial  to  themselves  and  to  the  country •; 

Had  the  plan  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  been  properly  at^ 
tended  to,  and  a  grand  wharf  formed  along  the  city  shore 
from  London  Bridge  to  the  Temple^  no  other  improvement 
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would  have  been  necessary :  short-sighted  interest  and  ars- 
rice  opposed  his  endeavours,  and  the  shores  exhibit  only 
the  inconveniences  of  narrow  wharfs.  Fishmongers  Hall 
serves  as  a  specimen  of  the  ornament^  which  that  great  ar« 
chitect  intended. 

Several  suggestions  have  since  appeared;  and  had  Mr. 
Gwynne's  plan  in  1765  *,  of  sweeping  away  the  whole  of 
the  south  side  of  Thames  Street  been  adopted,  the  benefit 
which  would  have  arisen  to  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
city,  would  not  only  have  compensated  the  loss  of  these  in- 
convenient structures  which  compose  that  street ;  but  die 
necessity  of  new  docks  would  have  been  prevented,  and  the 
advantage  to  property  in  mercantile  concerns  incalculable. 
We  will  state  what  Mr.  Gwynne  says  on  the  subject : 
^*  The  space  occupied  by  the  piers  and  sterlmgs  of  Loq« 
don  Bridge,  is  considerably  greater  than  that  allowed  for  the 
passage  of  the  water,  conse(]uently  more  than  half  the 
breadth  of  the  river  is  in  this  place  entirely  stopped,  whereas 
the  obstruction  occasioned  by  the  piers  at  Westminster 
Bridge,  is  not  near  one-third  of  the  water-way,  and  it  is 
needless  to  mention  the  effects  of  this  obstruction,  since  the 
most  melancholy  instances  are  too  frequently  experienced  to 
need  a  repetition.  The  truth  is,  this  wretched  bridge  ought 
to  have  been  entirely  demolished  ages  ago,  and  a  greater 
mistake  never  was  committed  than  that  of  making  the  late 
repairs,  and  endeavouring  to  improve  so  intolerable  a  nui- 
sance, the  execution  of  which  has  manifestly  proved  its  ab- 
surdity, since  the  main  design  of  those  improvements  (which 
was  to  lessen  the  fall  at  the  ebbing  of  the  tide)  has  by  experi- 
ence been  entirely  defeated^  and  shews  that  the  best  repair 
that  could  possibly  have  been  made,  was  to  have  taken  it  en- 
tirely down.  Indeed,  at  the  time  when  it  was  become  ne- 
cessary to  add  sterluigs  in  order  to  preserve  the  foundation 
of  the  piers,  and  prevent  the  superstructure  from  fidling,  at 
that  very  time  the  whole  bridge  should  have  been  demo- 
lished^ and  rebuilt  in  an  elegant  and  commodious  mannerj 

*  Londoa  aiid  Wcitmiaiter  improTcd. 
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and  the  money  w^hich  at  that  time  was  expended  in  piling 
and  securing  it,  and  the  annual  sums  which  it  has  since  cost 
in  repairs,  exclusive  of  the  last  enormous  one,  would  have 
been  more  than  sufficient  to  have  defrayed  the  expence,  and 
bad  the  least  attention  been  given  at  that  time  to  this  consi- 
deration, it  must  have  been  a  sufficient  motive  for  rebuilding 
the  bridge  *.  It  has  been  often  ignorantly  asserted,  that  the 
arches  of  this  bridge  were  originally  constructed  in  the  man- 
ner they  are,  in  order  to  restrain  the  ebbing  of  the  tide,  to 
preserve  the  navigation  of  the  river  above  the  bridge ;  others 
have  with  like  ignorance  and  confidence  said,  that  if  the 
arches  of  the  bridge  were  widened,  the  tide  would  ebb  away 
so  fEist,  that  there  would  be  scarce  any  navigation  above  the 
bridge  a  little  after  high- water ;  that  is,  it  would  be  low- 
water  much  sooner  than  it  is  at  present,  and  thereby  the  na- 
vigation would  be  hindered.  This  last  assertion  is  so  very 
absurd,  that  it  is  scarcely  worth  mentioning,  for  had  these 
objectors  once  considered  that  the  river  is  navigable  so  very 
far  above  the  reach  of  the  tide,  they  would  never  have 
thought  of  advancing  so  wretched  an  argument.  In  fact,  a 
new  bridge,  as  has  been  before  observed,  was  absolutely  ne- 
cessary in  this  place,  and  should  have  been  built  instead  of 
repairing  the  old  one,  this  would,  besides  the  preservation 
of  many  lives,  have  reflected  honour  upon  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, have  very  considerably  improve  the  navigation  of 
the  river,  and  been  a  most  noble  and  useful  ornament;  in-V 
stead  of  which,  an  immense  sum  x>f  money  has  been  thrown 
away,  the  bridge  itself  is  left  a  greater  nuisance  than  it  was 
before  (owing  to  the  prodigious  rapidity  of  the  stream  under 
tbe  great  arch)  with  this  additional  aggravation,  that  will 

*  The  present  alteration  of  London  Bridge  cost  near  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds.  Seventy-five  thousand  pounds,  part  advanced  by 
parliament  at  live  times,  and  seven  thousand  five  hundred  pounds,  part 
of  twenty-four  thousand  pounds,  remainder  allowed  to  have  been  ex- 
pended in  that  alteration,  besides  the  materials  of  the  houses,  many  of 
which  were  new. 

The  parish  of  St.  Magnus  consisted  of  about  one  hundred  and  five 
houses,  eighty  of  which  are  destroyed  for  opening  the  atenuei  and  clear* 
in  j  the  bridge* 

very 
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Tery  probably,  be  continually  calling  in  the  aid  of  quackery^ 
remain  a  perpetual  expence  for  a  considerable  time,  and  a 
standing  reproach  to  the  present  age,  which  by  no  means 
deserves  such  treatment. 

'^  It  appears  upon  the  further  consideration  of  this  great 
nuisance,  that  (as  if  the  miserable  contrivance  of  the  bridge 
itself  was  not  impediment  enough  to  the  navigation)  it  is 
most  terribly  encumbered,  with  the  engine  for  raising  water^ 
which  occupies  no  less  than  four  arches,  the  effeS;  these 
ifirorks  have  upon  the  navigation  therefore  is  very  consider* 
able,  besides  the  shocking  appearance  they  make  as  an  oh* 
ject.  It  is  proposed  therefore,  to  take  this  whole  machine 
entirely  away.  Such  a  proposal  will  undoubtedly  be  thought 
extravagant  by  some  people,  and  the  profit  accruing  to  the 
proprietors  of  the  water-works  will  be  objected  as  an  ob- 
stacle, but  as  it  is  apprehended  that  the  chief  part  of  the  re- 
venue arising  to  the  London  Bridge  water-works,  is  pro- 
duced from  the  Borough  of  Southwark,  it  is  proposed  to 
bring  the  river  Wandle  from  Mitcham,  in  Surrey,  to  the 
Borough,  which,  as  it  is  but  a  small  distance  from  London^ 
may  be  easily  done,  and  at  no  very  great  expence ;  Brom« 
ley  river  might  be  made  to  supply  Deptford  and  Rother-^ 
hithe,  and  the  New  River  Company  might  supply  all  that 
part  of  the  *  city  of  London,  which  is  now  served  by  the 
London  Bridge  water-works.  It  may  be  likewise  objected, 
that  the  New  River  will  be  insufficient  to  supply  the  wholo 
metropolis ;  in  answer  to  this  it  may  be  said,  that  the  New 
River  is  certainly  capable  of  supplying  the  whole  quantity 
wanted ;  but  as  it  may  not  be  so  conveniently  done,  there  is 
another  great  resource  for  the  supply  of  this  very  useful  ele- 
ment. There  is  reason  to  hope  the  river  Coin  will  be  made 
navigable  from  Uxbridge,  and  brought  to  Mary-la- Bone ; 
which  will  more  than  serve  all  the  new  buildings  and  partsi 
adjacent,  as  well  as  the  city  of  Westminster.  It  has  beeq 
pbjected  to  this  last  very  useful  scheme  (and  some  objection 
will  eternally  be  made  to  every  design  for  the  public  good) 
that  the  navigation  of  the  river  Thames  will  be  prejudice4 
"by  the  want  of  the  water  which  this  scheme  will  direct  from 
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its  usual  course ;  but  this  has  before  been  fully  refuted  by 
the  observation,  that  the  river  is  navigable  for  the  west 
country  barges  many  miles  higher  up  than  at  the  place 
where  the  Coin  falls  into  it,  and  therefore  its  waters  are  of 
little  consequence  to  the  navigation  of  the  river  Thameaf. 
There  is  one  consideration  above  all  the  rest  that  ought  to 
be  attended  to,  which  is,  that  whilst  the  supplying  of  water 
is  chiefly  in  one  company^s  hands,  it  becomes  a  kind  of  mo- 
nopoly, and  has  this  danger  attending  it,  that  the  proprietors 
of  the  works  have  it  in  their  power  at  any  time  to  lay  what- 
ever tax  they  please  on  the  inhabitants.** 

It  was  this  gentleman's  opinion,  that  the  whole  of  Thames 
Street,  from  London  Bridge  to  the  Tower,  should  be  re- 
moved ;  that  the  Custom  House  should  be  rebuilt  upon  an 
extensive  scale,  with  its  back  to  St.  Dunstan's  Church ;  that 
the  church  of  St.  Magnus  should  be  re-erected  on  the  north 
side  of  the  street ;  that  the  east  end  of  Fishmonger's  Hall 
should  be  ornamented  with  an  elegant  front  towards  the 
Tower ;  and  that  the  wharf  should  continue  along  the  shore 
without  interruption. 

The  late  James  Sharp,  esquire,  a  member  of  the  common 
council,  and  brother  of  the  benevolent  Granville  Sharp,  took 
great  pains  to  assert  and  maintain  the  right  of  the  city  of 
London  to  the  conservation  of  the  navigation,  Ushery,  &c« 
of  the  river  Thames  and  Lea,  and  to  render  the  navigation, 
xmc  communication  by  water  more  certain,  expeditious,  and 
beneficial  to  the  city  and  the  public  at  all  times ;  he  pro- 
posed to  the  oommon  council,  the  making  two  canals,  sixty 
feet  wide,  the  one  extending  from  Brentford,  on  the  river 
Thames^  upwards  to  Boulter's  Lock,  beyond  the  city's  jo* 
risdiction,  and  communicating  at  various  places  with  that 
river ;  and  the  other  from  Moorfields,  in  the  direction  of  the 
river  Lea,  and  communicating  with  it  at  various  places,  as 
far  as  Waltbam  Abbey.  Both  canals  were  intended  to  be- 
come FREE  TO  THE  PUBLIC  as  soon  as  the  money  advanced 
for  the  works  should  be  defrayed  by  the  tolls,  except  such 
«maH  proportioii  of  toU  as  might  be  necessary  for  repairing 
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the  works ;  so  that  no  private  property  was  to  be  made 
of  these  two  great  public  highways,  though  the  city  was 
to  guarantee  the  repayment  of  the  sums  borrowed  ! 

Perhaps  there  were  never  two  propositions  more  perfectly 
disinterested y  and  generously  intended  for  the  public  or  mr- 
iional  advantage^  than  these  two  plans  which  were  approved 
and  adopted  by  the  city  of  London,  without  any  view  of 
peculiar  advantage  or  interest  whatsoever ^  except  what  was 
equally  open  to  the  public :  so  that  the  city  on  this  occasion, 
has  left  on  record  a  noble  example  for  all  other  cor« 
^orations  and  privileged  societies. 

The  first  plan  was  surveyed  by  Mr.  .Brindley  and  his  as- 
sistant Mr.  Whitworth ;  was  printed  at  the  expence  of  the 
city 9  and  proposed  to  parliament^  but  was  violently  op-   ■ 
posed,  and  thrown  out. 

The  second  was  surveyed  by  Mr.  Whitworth  alone,  and 
printed  also  at  the  expence  of  the  city,  but  was  equally 
unsuccessful  in  parliament.  After  which,  the  city  once 
more  adopted  a  plan  (the  third)  of  the  same  proposer,  to 
make  a  towing-path  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  from 
Putney  upwards,  to  the  full  extent  of  the  city's  jurisdiction 
up  to  London  Stone,  above  Staines.  The  work  was  surveyed 
at  the  expenco  of  the  cityy  as  before,  by  Mr.  Whitworth,  and 
the  plan  and  proposals  were  printed.  The  city  (very  ge- 
*-^^  nerally)  proposed  to  advance  ten  thousand  pounds  for  the 
r^  work,  on  being  allowed  a  proportionable  toll  or  tonnage, 
until  reimbursed,  which  proposal  was  at  length  carried 
through  parliament,  after  an  indefatigable  attendance^  by 
the  said  proposer,  on  all  such  members  of  both  houses,  as 
'  he  cauld  possibly  procure  accefs  to,  in  order  to  explain  the 
propriety  of  the  measure,  and  the  disinterestedness  of  the 
city  in  what  they  requested  for  the  public  good ! 

The  work  was  happily  completed,  and  proves  of  great 
public  utility  to  this  day  *  I 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  quays  of  London  have  had 
90  intension  since  1666,  it  cannot  be  wondered  at  that  trade, 

*  lathan^s  PoUiJcai  EcQnomj  of  Inland  Navigaiiw* 

increased 
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incfeasedi  and  increasing,  should  demand  those  acconimo4 
dations  which  interest  of  such  moment  imperatively  re« 
quired* 

Mr.  Brindley,  Mr.  Whitworth,  Mr.  Tatham,  &c.  made 
propositions  for  considerable  improvements ;  but  they  have 
all  been  hitherto  unsuccessful.  Mr.  Whitworth's  estimate 
for  completing  the  canal  from  Waltham  Abbey  to  Moor- 
fields,  amounted  in  1773,  to  52,495/. ;  and  the  estimate  for 
that  from  Mary-la- Bonne  to  Moorfields,  25,734/.  Trifling 
sums  adequate  to  the  benefit  proposed ! 

In  1785»  Mr.  Phillips  proposed  a  plan  of  great  merit,  for 
a  communication  from  Norwich,  Lynn,  and  Cambridge,  with 
London,  through  the  counties  of  Essex,  Suffolk^  Norfolk^ 
&c.  which  at  an  expence  of  146,262/.  105.  would  at  thirty 
years  purchase,  have  increased  the  national  capital  to  the 
amazing  amount  of  13,163,625/. 

About  the  year  1798,  Mr.  Tatham  formed  a  grand  plan  of 
insulation  in  seven  divisons.  The  first  division  extended 
from  the  grand  bason  at  Paddington  to  Hackney,  which  he 
estimated  at  32,348/.  \6s.  3rf.  The  second  division  from 
Hackney  to  Limehouse,  estimated  at  14,730/.  The  third 
division  from  Paddington  through  Hyde  Park  to  the  Thames 
at  Ranelagby  estimated  at  19,928/.  15^.  Fourth  division  from 
the  Paddington  canal  at  Kensall  Green,  to  the  Thames  op* 
posite  Battersea,  estimated  at  26,750/.  Fifth  division  from 
Mary-la^Bonne  park,  a  lateral  cut  to  Sommers  Town,  and 
tbence  through  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  grounds  to  the  lower 
tide  of  Gray's  Inn  Lane ;  from  which  a  small  canal  might  be 
extended  to  Hackney^  by  help  of  rail-ways  and  machinery. 
Sixth  division  from  York  Place  Battersea,  to  the  Goafs  Head, 
public  house^  below  Nine£lms,  estimated  at  9,675/.  Seventh 
division,  from  Nine  Elms  to  the  Thames  at  Greenland  Dock, 
estimated  at  17,775/.  making  altogether  a  total  cost  of 
120,000/. 

These  modes  of  improvement  having,  however,  not  as 

}iet  been  put  in  practice,  though  so  excellent  iu  theory ;  we 

proceed  to  state  what  has  actually  been  carried  into  exe- 

i^atioD. 
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Grand  jUNCTiojif  cANAL.«»»Thia  navigation  joins  the  Osr-i 
ford  canal  at  Braunston,  in.  Nortbamptonfihirey  on  the  bor^ 
ders  of  Warwickshire,  the  whole  bearing  nearly  north-wesl) 
by  southrca^.  From.  Braunst'on,  after  passing  a  titonet^  its 
course  is  southerly  between  Wekon  and  Dayentiry^  with  ^ 
cut  of  one  mile  and.  a  half  to  the  latter  pla^c^.  Tbra  leaM-. 
ing  Longp.  Buckley  to  the  left,  it  parses  thcpughrWeedon,  by 
Lower  Ueyford,  Bugbrook,  taGaytoi^  wh^e.  the  cut  fiver 
miles  Jong  branches  pfftoMortbampton.  FromOayto^itpassesi 
Blisworth,  whence  through  a  tunnel  xh  reaches. Stoke^  passesc 
Grafton  and  Cosgrove,  a  littte  below  which  a .  branch  of  one 
mile  and  a  half  goe»  to.  Stooey  Stratford;  below  thia  junc^ 
t^on,  it  crosses,  the  river  Ouse,  and  bending  eastward,  passes* 
Great  Dinford,  and  is  distant  about  a  mile  from.  Newport 
Pagnell ;  its,  course  is.  again  south,  and  parses.  Liule  and 
Great  Wolston,  Woughton,  Simpson,,  through  the  town  o£ 
Fenny  Stratford,  by  Stoke  Hammond,  Soulbury,  Linslade, 
Leighton  Buzzard,  Marsworth,  Ivinghoe,  Pittleshorn,  Tring, 
distant  one  mile  and  a  half,  Aldbury,  Northchurch,  close  to. 
Berkhamsted,  Uemel  Hempsted,  distant  about  a  milei  aodk 
King?s  Langley  ;  after  which,  parsing  a  small  tunnel,  it  goea. 
by  Grove  Park  and  Cashiobury  Park,  and  arrives,  at.  Kick- 
mansworth,  about  a  mile  before  whicb»  a  bmnch  of  two. 
miles  goes  to  Watford ;  from  Rickmansworth  itrgoes  to  Ux-. 
bride,  running  parallel  with  the  river  Coin,  which,  it  crossear 
several  times;  from  Uxbridge  it  pass^oa  Cowley  and  Hil- 
lingdon,  to  the  west ;  and-  Drayton,  UarlingtQn>  Cranfonb 
Park,  Norwood  and  Osterley  Park,  to  the  east;  where,  in^- 
tersecting  the  river  Brent,  it  falls  into  the  Thames  betweea. 
Brentford  and  Sion  House;  completing. a. course  of  ninety, 
miles,  passing  one  hundred  and  twenty^-one  lock$^  with  seven* 
hundred  and  ninety-six  feet  lockage;  and  going  tbrougtb 
three  tunnels.  The  various  r^tea  of  tonnage  on. this  canal^^ 
are  so  reasonable,  as  proves  the  necessity  as  well  as  utility  c& 
such  undertakings; 

Paddington  cANAL.--*The  Paddington G^naLis^abranchr 
of  the  Grand  Junction  Canal,  having  its  confluence  there*. 
Avith  at  a  place  called  South  Field,  near  Bull  Bridge  Brook^ 
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Southall ;  this  broibk  empties  into  the  river  Coin,  at  the 
.powder  mills,  upon  the  road  from  Staines  to  Brentford* 

From  the  Grand  Junction  Canal,  which  communicates  be- 
tween the  river  Thames  at  Brentford,  and  the  Oxford  canal 
oiear  Braunston,  3  distance  of  ninety  miles^  one  furlong, 
.three  chains,  aixd  sixty  links,  and  thereby  not  only  unites 
.the  great  ctmimercial  interests  of  Bristol,  Chester,  Liver- 
pool, Preston j  Lancaster,  and  Hull,  with  those  of  London^ 
hut  opens  avenues  also  to  the  metrc^Hs  from  every  part  of 
.the  kingdom,  afid  particularly  from  the  towns  of  Daventry^ 
Northbmptbn,  Buckingham,  Aylesbury,  Wendover,  and  St. 
Alhft]i*s,  wfaieh  have  already  availed  themselves  of  lateral 
iG4its,  to  this  great  line  of  general  intercourse ;  this  canal 
to  Paddington  of  about  fourteen  miles  iti  l^gth  upon  one 
<k)ntimied  kvel^  forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  use- 
M  tleBignS  whit;h  has  ever  been  executed  in  an  equal  spac^ 
of  country;  for  by  this  facility  of  transfer,  the  uneertainties 
«f  river-tratisportation  iire  avoided^  in  respect  to  winds,  tides^ 
and  a  thousand  osuraaities  and  impediments ;  commerce  wiU 
receive  the  means  of  dispatch,  punctuality,  and.  multipJiefd 
resources;  water-ways  will  be  opened  between  town  and 
country  residences,  while  the  pleastire-bos^ts  and  party  ex- 
cursions of  the  city  alone  will  contribute  to  promote  the 
iieaith  and  amusement  of  its  numerous  inhabitants,  and  bid 
(sAt  to  temtin^fate  largely  to  its  proprietors,  indifependent  of 
co^BV^rcial  relations. 

The  Gr&tid  Junction  Canal  Company  are  empowered  to 
laftke  a  cut  fVom  t\^  town  of  Buekingham  to  join  the  branch 
of  the  e&tial  Ht  Old  Stratford  ;  also  a  eut  from  the  to^n  of 
Ayleftbary,  t^jo<n  the  canal  at  Mai^Worth,  whi^h  is  about 
t^vo-miies  abote  Trin^.  And  als6to  tn^ke  natigdbie  the  cut 
or  fiteder  from  the  town  of  Wendover>  to  join  the  canal  at 
BulbOui^ne;  ^hich  is  about  one  mile  above  T^ing;  with  aH 
the  potters  for  making  the  same  granted  by  the  precedhig 
act. 

BA4iKd$roKfe*  CAKAL.— This  canal  begins  at  Basingstoke, 
lh>ti»  the  little  river  Loddon,  and  at  a  place  called  Newman^ 
f^ngs,  by  the  village  of  Basing ;  d)^nc6  ik  wa»  intended 
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to  pass  across  the  road  at  Newham,  and  to  take  a  sharp  tiirii 
round  Tilney  Hall  and  Park,  almost  back  again  to  near  the 
town  of  Odiham ;  but  has  now  been  carried  straight  by  a 
tunnel  into  the  little  river  called  Deepford ;  whence  it  pro- 
ceeds round  Dogmersfield  Park  to  near  Crookham,  straight 
along  by  Aldershot,  over  Dradbrook,  which  divides  the 
counties,  and  thence  turns  up  to  Colingley  Moor,  and  re- 
turns by  Purbright  and  Oak  Farm,  into  the  river  Wey,  near 
the  little  village  of  Westley.  Its  length  is  rather  more  than 
thirty-seven  miles,  with  a  fall  of  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
five  feet  in  the  last  fifteen  milesj  viz.  from  Dradbrook  ;  the 
other  part,  of  twenty-two  miles,  is  upon  a  level.  There  is 
a  collateral  branch  over  Hook  Common  to  Turgis  Green,  of 
six  miles,  and  level. 

This  canal  promises  to  be  of  great  public  utility,  as  it  is 
intended  to  be  carried  on  to  join  the  navigation  at  Winches- 
ter, which  falls  into  the  sea  at  Southampton,  whereby  it  will 
furnish  an  easy  conveyance  to  the  London  market,  and  to 
the  public  dock  yards  for  vast  quantities  of  timber,  which  at 
this  time  lie  useless  in  the  country  for  want  of  such  con- 
veyance. 

Croydon  canal.— *The  beginning  of  the  digging,  at  pre. 
sent  in  hand,  is  about  one  hundred  yards  below  the  Deptford 
and  Greenwich  road,  under  which  it  is  intended  to  pass  by 
a  bridge,  about  five  furlongs  from  Deptford  town's*end. 
This  part  of  the  cutting  is  in  a  reddish-yellow.  claj',  and 
the  same  continues  across  the  road,  and  up  the  close  for  a 
small  distance,  towards  Plow  Garlick  Hill,  then  a  thin  stn^. 
turn  of  tliin  broken  oyster-like  shells,  are  to  be  seen  crop- 
ping out,  in  the  new  cutting  ;  above  this,  a  thick  stratum  of 
clay  occurs,  of  nearly  the  same  kind  ;  then  a  thick  stratuiB 
of  very  dark  blue  clay  is  se^n,  interspersed  with  a  few  small 
specimens  of  pyritic  wood,  and  plenty  of  selcrite.  Some  of 
the  crystals  of  these  are  very  well  formed,  and  beautifully 
embedded  in  each  other.  One  single  rhomboidal  crystal, 
obtained  from  the  cutting  in  this  place,  weighed  near  a 
pound.  Upon  this  blue  and  scleritic  clay,  eight  or  t&t  feet 
thick  of  a  red4ish  clay  occurs,  forming  the  top  qf  the  enu. 
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nencef,  called  PFow^Carlick  Hill ;  from  the  top'  of  whicb» 
the  ground  declines  towards  the  south  east,  and  the  canal 
.pursues  its  level  by  a  course  nearly  thereon,  across  a  large 
-field,  and  through  an  old  and  wide  lane,  on  the  east  side  of 
which  there  is  a  small  old  wooden  cottage.    Shortly  after 
passing  this  cottage,  the  ground  begins  to  rise  up  towards 
.Brockley  Green,  and  the  first  thing  observable  in  the  newly 
cut  banks,  is  a  very  curious  stratum,  of  a  yard  thick,  or 
more,  consisting  entirely  of  small  bivalve  shells,  and  long 
slender  screw  shells :  these  are  in  very  good  preservation  ; 
but  the  greater  part  of  them  are  broken.     Most  of  the  whole 
bivalves  have  the  two  shells  adhering  together,  and  closed. 
Some  thin  veins  of  these  broken  shells  exhibit  a  beautiful 
example  of  the  p'rocess  of  nature,  in  the  formation  of  lime- 
stone ;  and  several  lumps,  and  although  no  harder  than  gin- 
gerbread,    have  the  appearance  and  firucture  of  compact 
shelly  lime-stone,  so  exactly,  that,  in  a  cabinet,  where  it 
could  be  seen,  but  not  touched,  it  might  deceive  almost 
every  one,  in  thinking  it  to  be  real  stone.     For  eighty  or  one 
hundred  yards  further,  the  banks  of  the  canal  are  almost 
entirely  formed  of  these  shells,  and  through  which,  as  well 
as  the  stratum  itself,  the  water  will,  hereafter,  leak,  in  large 
quantities,  if  this  part  of  the  canal  is  not  most  carefully 
lined  with  puddle.     In  ascending  the  hill,  it  appears  that  a 
stratum  of  reddish  coarse  sand,  of  several  feet  thick,  crops 
out  above  these  shells ;  then  a  clay  of  considerable  thickness 
is  seen^  and  then  a  slight  spring  of  mineral  water,  very 
highly  charged  with  iron,  as  appears  by  ochry  deposit:  this 
was  apprehended  to  proceed  from  a  layer  of  Indus  hd^ 
mantii;  but,  owing  to  an  old  pond,  through  which  the  canal 
iias  been  here  dug,  and  which  has  so  completely  slipped  in^ 
the  truth  of  this  could  not  be  ascertained.    This  old  pond 
bad  a  considerable  thickness  of  peat  formed  in  its  bottom ; 
and  the  same  was  observed  in  another  old  pond,  in  the  clay, 
a  few  yards  higher  up  the  hill ;  but  there  was  no  appearance 
of  ochry  water.     Above  this  clay  is  a  stratum  of  very  fine 
(»lay^  with  the  appearance  and  fructure,  when  dry,  of  Fuller's 
earth>  but  abpundiog  with  minute  and  shining  specks  of 
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micu.  Abofis  tHh  micacious  cbty,  there  is  a  thidc  strttum 
9f  yellow  loamy  cfaiy,  or  brick  earth.  Tins  thick  ittatom 
of  yeilow  day  is  succeeded  by  two  layers,  one  alioi:it  a  yard 
above  tlie  other,  of  large  and  curious  luduB  hehnantii,  or 
clay-baH,  i^ery  compact,  containing  bcit  few  septmtM,  and 
those  mostly  doi%  filled  with  wax-ooloorad  spar;  but,  on 
jifae  sides  of  some  of  these  sparry  joints,  but  piutiy  fiUed, 
pointed  and  ssnail  crystals  Pmre  so  thickly  and  iiniforady  set 
all  over  the  surface,  as  to  gite  the  appearance  of  a  rich  piece 
of  velvet.  About  five  or  six  feet  of  a  reddish  ornmbling 
day  sQCceeds  vpon  these  layers  of  liaius  hdmaniU^  and  this 
forms  the  sur&ce  of  tbe  land  for  many  miles  southwaid,  as 
appears  by  the  catting  of  the  canal,  all  the  way  from  Brock* 
ley  Green  to  the  town  of  Sydediam ;  for,  although  at  this 
part,  from  being  now  filled  with  i%ater,  and  in  use,  the 
day-balls  cannot  be  seen  in  the  bottom  of  the  canal,  yet 
the  new-made  bricks  are  ail  the  way  scattered  with  their 
fragments,  and  sufficiently  prove  their  regularity  and  coiv- 
txnuance. 

This  canal  is  intended  for  conveying  bricks,  timber,  and 
other  materials  for  the  works,  from  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
town  of  Croydon,  to  Brockley  G^reen.  On  Sydenham  Com- 
TCion,  near  the  London  road,  is  a  new  reservoir,  whose  head 
has  latdy  been  made  up  so  as  lo  contain  ten  or  fifteen  acres 
extent  of  water,  which  is  brought  by  a  ditch  or  carriage  out 
<if  the  adjoining  valley,  that  crosses  the  road  to  town.  AAier 
passing  Sydenham  Common,  on  the  bank  of  the  canal,  to- 
wards Deptford,  the  same  enters  a  large  wood,  and  passes 
it  for  near  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  presenting  the  most  rich 
and  delightful  scenery,  with  fine  views,  at  intervals  of  the 
msw  and  degant  houses  on  Forest  Hill,  that  rise  directly  up 
irom  the  canal.  Several  of  the  paddocks  bdongiog  to  these 
houses,  are  now  extended  down  to  the  canal ;  auid  fancy 
boat-hooscs  and  fdeasure-houses  have  been  built  cxi  its  baiiks> 
ao  as  to  render  a  walk  along  it  truly  delightful.  At  the  ter- 
mination of  this  wood,  is  a  curious  lock,  that  can  be  tised  as 
a  double  fall  or  a  single  one,  according  as  the  supply  of 
water^  or  expedition  of  the  trade,  may  render  most  advisable ; 
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k  conMt»  of  tvoL  beksy  so  joined  tocher,  that  the  nMdcUit 
gates,  whick  aoe  of  great  height,  answer  foe  both  of  the 
locks.  Aftcv  descendiog  several  locks  of  the  eommon  coa^^ 
ftructiai^  but  well  built  and  eifiGeeding^y  water-tight,  we 
amve  at  the  present  terounation  of  the.  water,  near  Brockle}i 
Green;  then,  in  descending  the  hill,  several  locks  and 
Icagtha  of  the  eanal  are  neafly  fintHlied,  and  other  locks 
fortbcr  oo^  aoe  in  every  stage  of  their  pi'c^sesa^  hom  tha 
^Jayiog^of  the  foundations^  to  thtt  completion  of  the  walls;  a 
sigbttmly  g^tatifying  to.  aay  one. who  is  curious  ia  works  ofi 
this  sort.  The  canal  is  ia.  less  fot^vardlles8,  during  the  re-* 
iwiiidisr  of  the  descent  of  the  hill,,  from  Brockley  ;.  at  the 
bottom*  of  this,  and  for^nardir,  to  near  die.  top,  of  Plow- 
Garlick  Hill,  the  canal  is>  nearly  finii^hcd.  On  the  top  of  this 
hill,  the  canal  is  to  be  cut  a  great  depth,  a  part  only  of 
wbich^  is  yet  performed.  Descending  towards  the  Green- 
wich road,  several  other  locks  are  in  hand,  some  of  the 
feoodations  of- which  are  just  laid,  and;  others  have  their  walls 
almost  built;  the  deep  cuttings  and- immense  banks  of  clay 
which  have  boon  wheeled^outon  the  slope  c^  this  hill,  have 
a  very  singular  appearance. 

The  Croydon  canal,  ia  intended  to  enter  the  Grand  Surrey 
canal,  about  a  milebclow  the  Greenwich  road,  and  from  that 
place,  to.  Wilkinson's  gun  wharf  at  Uotlierhithe,  where  it 
will.jointtfae  river  Thames.  This  canoliis  nearly  completed, 
and  ready  for  filling,  having  two  veiy  large  bjcidgesovec  it: 
but  the  other  way,  towards  Vauxhall  Greeks  by  Cumberland 
Gardens,  where  it  is  intended  to  connect  again  with,  the 
Thames,  the  works  seem  at  a  total  standi  For  about  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  west  of  PeckfaamtGap^  whoi^  it  is  to  cres!» 
die  Gineenwich  road,  this  canal  was  bogun,  and  seemed 
fiery  £e»t  prooeeding,  about  the  year.  1803,  but  since  that 
period^   not.  thcr  leasts  progress  is-,  to.  be.  discerned  in  the 

digging- 

The  completion  pf  this  canal  would,  doubtless,  prove  of 
the  usmost  advantage  to; this^low  and  neglected  environ  of 
tbe.iQetropoUf:;.hut  it.is-.not^so  dear  Uiat  the,  trade,  thereon 
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will  be  sufficient  to  make  an  immediate  return  to  the  pro-^ 
prietors  of  the  canal ;  though,  ultimately,  this  will  certainly 
be  the  case,  when  the  lands  between  Feckham  and  the  .rirec 
Thames  are  improved,  and  more  built  upon^  as.must  happen 
in  a  few  years  after  it  is  completed,  from  the  facility  which 
it  will  give  to  trade. 

The  navigation  by  the  river  Lea,  and  the  cut  denoaiinated 
Bow  Creek,  will  be  mentioned  under  Limehouse  parish. 

When  Guthrie  compiled   his  Commercial  Qrammar^  he 
stated  that  the  city  contained  150,000  dwelling  houses,  and 
that  the  annual  consumption  of  provision  was  as  follows : 
Black  cattle        ......  98,244 

Sheep  and  lambs        .        •        .        *        •         711»123 
Calves       •        -        -        -        •        •        •  194,760 

Swine        -.«...,  186,932 

Pigs  .......  52,000 

Poultry  and  wild  fowl,  innumerable* 

Mackarel  sold  at  Billingsgate      ....       1,740,000 

Oysters,  in  bushels    -        -        -        -        -  115|536 

Small  boats  of  cod,  haddock,  whiting,  &c« 
over  and  above  those  brought  by  land  car- 
riage, and  great  quantities  of  river  and  salt 
fish        ------        -  1,398 

Butter,  in  pounds  weight,  about         -        -     16,000,000 
Cheese,  ditto,  about  -       .-        -        -    20,000,000 

Gallons  of  milk  .....      7,000,000 

Strong  beer,  in  barrels       •        -        -        .      1,172,494 
Small  ditto,  ditto       -        -        -        -        -         798,495 

Foreign  wines,  in  tuns        ....  3,044 

Gallons  of  rum,  brandy,  and  other  distilled 
waters,   above        .....     11,000,000 

Candles,  by  pound  weight,  above  -  •  11,000,000 
In  the  consumption  of  these-  articles,  the  city  must  evi- 
dently feel  a  considerable  benefit  from  the  cheapening  of 
conveyance,  which  inland  canals  must  contribute  to  reduce : 
and  from  the  greater  abundance  of  them  which  a  circular 
canal  would  admit^  to  aid  the  former  supplies  of  ev&ty 
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markec  throughout  the  suburbs.  *^  Bnty^  continues  Mr. 
Tatham,  ^^  there  are  advantages  accruing  to  household  ac- 
commodation, which  we  venture  to  particularize  more  im- 
mediately. 

'^  The  approach  of  canals  must  tend  to  supply  the  markets 
with  new  resources  from  many  parts  of  the  country,  which  a 
dependance  on  land-carri^e  has  hitherto  precluded  altOr 
gether,  and  to  increase  the  quantity  from  those  places  which 
have  been  accustomed  to  furnish  supplies  by  means  of  animal 
strength. 

'^  2.  By  constructing  the  canal  with  valves,  or  cocks,  for 
discharging  the  surplus  depth  of  water  in  the  time  of  land 
floods,  the  drier  soils  may  be  irrigated  and  refreshed ;  while 
those  in  a  watery  condition  may  be  drained  by  the  canal.:  in 
both  instances  the  state  of  culture  will  be  improved,  and  the 
markets  stocked  with  proportionate  vegetables ;  and  also  to 
guard  by  this  means  against  fire,  is,  however,  a  common 
concern. 

^*  The  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  are  already  estimated 
at  one  million  ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  understood,  or  perhaps  to 
be  wished,  that  the  proposed  canals  should  have  an  imme« 
diate  tendency  to  increase  them. 

".  But  the  healthiness  of  the  city  will  partake  of  advan- 
tages in  the  following  considerations : 

"  1.  By  relieving  the  crowded  parts  of  the  town,  and  the 
avoidance  of.  filth. 

*'  2.  By  a  more  free  communication  of  air  through  the 
heretofore  stifled  and  lumbered. 

"  3.  By  the  circulation  of  water,  and  its  inseparable 
current  of  air,  round  the  tanal. 

**  4.  By  an  additional  supply  of  water,  for  the  purpose 
of  cleansing  the  streets  and  sewers,  independent  of  the  pre- 
existing culinary  water-works. 

**  5.  By  a  more  ample  drainage  and  frequent  irrigation  of 
the  surrounding  country ;  through  which  means  a  more  re- 
gular atmosphere  will  be  obtained. 

**  6.  By  the  introduction  of  pleasure-boats,  for  the  airing 
and  amusement  of  the  citizens. 
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^*  7.  By  the  construction  .of  fountains  of  pleasurci  with 
filtrating  and  ventilating  powers. 

^^  8.  By  tlie  extension  of  sbady  walks,  fitting  for  pedes- 
trian excursions  upon  the  banks  of  the  canal. 

**  The  promotion  of  health  is  so  obvious  a  result,  from 
the  particulars  enumerated,  that  it  would  be  futile  to  dwell 
upon  them. 

**  There  are  two  plans  for  ways  and  means,  which  I  beg 
leave  to  suggest :  the  first  is,  that  which  was  adopted  by  the 
cky  of  London,  in  regard  to  the  towing  path  firom  Putney  to 
Staines,  and  which  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Sharp  for  the  Mary- 
la-Bonne  and  Waltbam  Abbey  canals  ;  so  that  all  might  re- 
main a  free  navigation  after  the  money  loaned  was  refunded 
by  a  moderate  toll.  The  other  is  to  undertake  the  business 
at  national  charge ;  either  making  it  a  free  operation,  so  that 
the  national  resources  may  become  strengthened  through  its 
encouragements  to  popular  industry;  or  appropriating  a 
moderate  toll  to  the  aid  of  the  revenue,  subject  to  the  future 
discretion  of  parliament,  and  the  preference  to  be  governed 
by  the  choice  of  those  in  authority." 

Mr.  Tatham  proceeds  to  state,,  that  five  hundred  hands 
would  complete  the  insulation  in  one  year ;  and  adds  by  way 
of  conclusion,  ^^  that  London  can  set  hands  to  work  or  let 
it  alone  at  pleasure,  without  incurring  the  intermediate  waste 
of  time  and  expence ;  London  can  supply  hands  ready  on 
the  spot,  while  other  canals  have  them  to  collect  tc^ther 
from  distant  parts  of  the  country ;  London  can  accommo- 
date them  near  their  work,  while  others  lose  their  time  in 
going  oS  and  on ;  London  can  supply  any  number  of  hands^ 
while  others  are  restrained  by  limited  circumstances:  but, 
London  can  do  still  more ;  for  she  has  the  first  example,  per- 
haps, in  history,  where  a  circular  canal  of  twenty  miles 
extent,  round  so  populous  a  city,  afforded  the  means  o{ 
economy y  by  working  small  parties  on  such  an  extensive 
space;  yet,  nevertheless,  compactlj/  under  effectual  super- 
inteudance^  control^  and  command." 
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HITHERTO,  we  trust,  we  have  given  a  satisfactory  ac. 
count  of  the  history  and  government  of  London.  Its 
immunities  have  been  ascertained,  and  other  particulars  ne- 
cessary to  illustrate  the  subject  have  been  deduced,  with  as 
little  prolixity  as  possible.  We  now  attempt  the  descriptioa 
of  the  various  parts  of  this  extensive  metropolis,  in  a  man- 
ner which  we  hope  will  meet  approbation.  It  is  not  intended 
to  abide  by  hear-say  information;  actual  inspection  alone 
shall  satisfy  our  inquiry ;  and  to  do  this  in  the  most  eligible 
manner,  we  shall  divide  our  perambulation  into  various 
routs,  commencing  at  some  principal  point  of  direction,  so 
as  to  give  information  without  fatigue. 

As,  therefore,  this  precludes  the  formality  of  describing 
the  several  parishes  and  buildings  in  their  appropriate  wards^ 
we  propose  a  summary  account  of  those  twenty-five  divi- 
sions of  the  city  with  their  boundaries.. 

PoRTsoKEN  Ward.  The  origin  of  this  ward  has  been 
already  described  in  the  early  part  of  this  History  ♦.  It  is 
situatad  entirely  without  Aldgate,  and  contains  all  White- 
chapel  to  the  Bars,  Pettycoat  Lane,  Houndsditch,  and  the 
Minories ;  being  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  parishes  of 
Spital  Fields,  and  Whitechapel ;  on  the  south  by  Tower  Hill; 
on  the  west  by  Aldgate  along  the  antient  city  wall,  and  on 
the  north  by  Bishopsgate  ward.  The  ward  is  divided  into 
the  five  following  precincts :  Houndsditch,  High  Street,  the 
Bars,  Tower  Hill,  and  Convent  Garden,  within  the  parishes 
of  St.  Botolph,  and  Trinity  Minories.    The  government  is 

*  Vol.  !•  p.  61.    Thif  word  Portsoken,  impliei  *«  a  franchise  at  the 
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vested  in  an  alderman,  five  common  council  men  ♦,  five  cofi* 
stablesy  nineteen  inquestmen,  and  a  ward  beadle.  Among  - 
those  gentlemen  who  have  borne  the  office  of  aldermen,  were 
the  following  eminent  characters,  Sir  John  Cass,  Humphrey 
Parsons,  esquire,  Sir  William  Calvert,  and  the  right  ho- 
nourable Thomas  Harley.  The  present  alderman  is  James 
Shaw,  esquire. 

Tower  Street  Ward,  the  first  ward  on  the  south-east 
part  of  the  city,  extends  from  the  Tower  to  the  middle  of 
the  way  between  Great  Dice  Key  and  Smart's  Key,  and 
from  the  west  comer  of  Tower  Dock,  to  within  seventy-feet 
6{  the  north  end  of  Rood  Lane,  and  is  divided  into  the  fol- 
lowing twelve  precincts ;  Dolphin,  Minchin  Lane,  Salutation, 
Rood,  Dice  Key,  Ralph^s  Key,  Bear  Key,  Petty  Wales,  Rose>. 
Seething  Lane,  Mark  Lane,  and  Angel,  mostly  in  the  parishes 
of  AUhaliowB  Barking,  St.  Olave,  Hart  Street,  and  St.  Dun« 
Stan  in  the  East.  Its  government  i^  by  an  alderman,  twelve 
common  council  men,  twelve  constables,  thirteen  inquest- 
men,  and  a  ward  beadle.  Among  its  eminent  men  have 
been  Sir  Thomas  Chitty,  Samuel  Turner,  esquire,  and  Hugh 
Smith,  esquire,  M.  D. — Sir  William  Curtis,  bart.  one  of  the 
representatives  for  the  city  in  pariiament,  is  the  present  zt* 
derman. 

Aldgate  Ward,  takes  its  name  from  the  antient  eastern 
gate  of  the  city.  This  ward  extends  from  Aldgate  to  Lime 
Street,  in  Leadenfaall  Street,  comprizing  all  the  space  of 
ground  from  Bevis  Marks  and  Shoemaker  Row  to  Tower 
Hill,  and  including  Poor  Jewry  Lane^  Crutched  Friars, 
London  Street,  WoodrofFe  Lane,  &c.  to  Ironmonger's  Hall, 
Fenchurch  Street.  It  contains  seven  precincts,  mostly  in 
the  parishes^  of  St.  James,  Duke's  Place,  St.  Catherine  Cree 
Church,  St.  Andrew  Undershaft,  St.  Catharine,  Coleman. 
The  government  consists  of  an  alderman,  six  common  coun- 
cil men,  six  constables,  twenty  inquest  men,  beside  the 
officers  belonging  to  St.  James,  Duke*4  Place,  and  a  ward 
beadle.     It  is  a  curious  circumstance^  that  this  ward  has  af«« 

*  From  among  theicithe  aldermen  lelect  their  depuiiet. 
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fbrded  only  Tour  lord  mayors  within  the  last  century.  Harvey 
ChriBtian  Combe,  esquire,  member  of  parliament  for  the  city, 
18  the  present  alderman. 

Lime  Street  Ward,  Stow  says,  that  the  street  takeis 
its  name  from  making  or  selling  of  Lime  there ;  this  may 
be  probable,  but  if  we  take  the  Saxon  Lim,  dirty j  tho 
latter  explanation  is  more  than  probable;  there  being  no 
brook  or  water  carriage  for  lime  from  this  place  to  the 
Thames,  except  Langbourne,  which  continued  a  muddy 
course  to  Lombard  Street,  Sherebourne  &c.  This  ward  con- 
tans  four  precincts ;  and  it  is  observable,  that  it  has  no 
chmch  or  complete  street,  though  it  runs  through  several 
parishes.  It  is  governed  by  an  alderman,  four  common: 
council  men,  four  constables,  two  scavengers,  thirteen  in- 
quest men,  and  a  ward  beadle.  During  the  last  century. 
Lime  Street  ward  gave  to  the  city  four  lord  mayors.  The 
present  alderman  is  John  Prinsep,  esquire,  M.  P. 

BisHOPSGATE  Ward.  The  first  gate  whicli  stood  here, 
and  whence  the  ward  derives  its  name,  was  supposed  to  have 
been  first  either  constructed  by  bishop  Erkenwald,  or  more 
probably  by  bishop  William,  the  Norman,  who  was  in 
other  respects  a  great  benefactor  to  the  city.  This  ward  is 
bounded  on  the  south  by  Langboum  ward ;  on  the  west  by 
that  of  Broad  Street;  ou  the  east  by  Aldgate,  Portsoken, 
and  the  Tower  liberty ;  and  on  the  north  by  Shoredicch ; 
extending  firoro  Spital  Square,  to  the  pdmp  at  the  corner  of 
Threadneedle  Street,  and  winding  by  the  west  corner  of 
Leadenhall,  down  Gracechurch  Street,  to  the  south-west 
comer  of  Fenchurch  Street.  The  ward  is  divided  into  two' 
parts:  Bishopsgate  Within  comprizes  the  five  precincts  of 
AUballows,  St.  Peter,  St.  Martin  Outwich,  St.  Helen,  and 
St.  Ethelburga:  Bishopsgate  Without  is  divided  into  four 
precincts.  The  government  is  by  an  alderman,  fourteen 
common  council  men,  two  of  whom  are  alderman^s  deputies, 
seven  constables,  thirteen  inquest  men,  and  two  ward  beadles. 
Every  alderman,  except  two,  has  been  lord  mayor,  during 
the  last  century.  The  present  alderman  is  Sir  Richard  Carr 
Glyo;  bart« 
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Broad  Street  Ward,  is  divided  into  ten  precincts,  •  St. 
Mildred  and  Woolchurch,  St.  Christopher,  St.  Bartliolomew 
Upper,  St.  Bartholomew  Lower,  St.  Margaret,  Lothbury^ 
6t.  Bennet  Fink,  St.  Martin  Outwich,  St.  Peter-le-Poor, 
and  Alballows,  London  Wall,  taking  in  great  part  of  those 
several  parishes.  It  is  governed  by  an  alderman,  ten  com- 
mon council  men,  ten  constables,  thirteen  inquest  men, 
and  a  ward  beadle.  Among  the  eminent  persons  who  have 
borne  the  office  of  aldermen  during  the  last  century,  were  Sir 
Gerard  Conyers,  Sir  Thomas  Rawlinson,  Benjamin  Hopkins, 
esquire,  and  Richard  Clark,  esquire ;  the  latter  gentlemen 
both  chamberlains  of  the  city.  The  present  alderman  is 
John  Perring,  esquire. 

CoRNHiLL  Ward,  in  four  precincts,  is  governed  by  aa 
alderman,  six  common  council  men,  four  constables,  sixteen 
inquest  men,  and  a  ward  beadle.  Among  the  most  eminent 
characters  who  have  held  the  office  of  aldermen,  are  Sir  John 
Houblon,  and  William  Pickett,  esquire.  The  present  al- 
derman is  Charles  Flower,  esquire. 

Langbourn  Ward,  so  called,  from  a  brook  which  an- 
tiently  ran  through  Fenchurch  Street,  is  divided  into  twelve 
precincts,  St.  Mary  Woolnoth  North,  St.  Mary  Woolnoth 
South,  Nicholas  Lane,  Birchin  Lane,  Lombard  Street,  Cle- 
ment's Lane,  Allhallows,  Lombard  Street,  St.  Bennet,  Grace- 
church  Street,  St.  Dionis  Backchurch,  St.  Gabriel,  and  All- 
hallows  Staining.  It  is  governed  by  an  alderman,  ten  common 
council  men,  twelve  constables,  sixteen  inquest  men,  and 
a  ward  beadle.  The  following  eminent  characters  have  been 
aldermen,  Sir  John  Fleet,  Sir  Peter  Delm^,  Sir  Henry 
Hankey,  Sir  Joseph  Hankey,  and  John  Sawbridge,  esquire. 
The  present  alderman  is  Sir  John  Eamer,  knt. 

Billingsgate  Ward.  The  gate  whence  this  ward  takes 
its  name,  is  supposed  by  fabulists  to  have  received  its  deno- 
mination from  a  suppositious  king  named  Bclin.  We  do 
not  take  upon  us  to  be  deeply  versed  in  etymology ;  but 
upon  looking  into  Junius^s  Etymologicum  Anglicanum, 
under  tlie  word  Bele^  he  tells  us,  Scotis  est  signum  igne 
datum  e  nave  pri^toju'd,  **  among  the  Scots,  the  Bele  is  a 
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signal  hjf  fire  given  from  the  ship*s  cabinj*^  May  we  not, 
therefore,  risk  an  opinion,  that  The  Beling  Gate,  \)tras  that 
where  ships  on  their  arrival,  or  during  their  stay,  in  the 
n^ht,  exhibited  M^.Tt^/z^/iy^r^? 

This  ward  contains  part  of  Thames  Street,  and  Little  East* 
cheap,  which  lie  in  the  same  direction,  besides  the  interven- 
ing streets ;  a  considerable  part  of  Rood  Lane,  and  Philpot 
Luie.  It  is  divided  into  the  twelve  precincts  of  St.  Mary 
at  Hill,  Smart's  Key,  Billingsgate,  Love  Lane,  the  three 
precincts  of  St.  Botolph,  Billingsgate,  the  two  precincts  of  St. 
Andrew  Hubbard,  the  precinct  of  St.  George,  Botolph  Lane^ 
Pudding  Lane,  and  Rood  Lane.  The  government  consists 
of  an  alderman,  ten  common  council  men,  eleven  constables^ 
fourteen  inquest  men,  and  a  ward  beadle.  The  eminent 
characters  who  have  been  aldermen,  were  Sir^Villiam  Ash- 
hurst,  William  Beckford,  esquire,  and  Richard  Oliver, 
esquire.  The  present  alderman  is  Sir  William  Lcighton, 
knt. 

Bridge  Ward  Within.  This  ward  commences  at  the 
end  of  London  Bridge,  whence  it  extends  northward,  up 
Gracechurch  Street,  along  Thames  Street,  to  New  Key, 
taking  in  part  of  Martin's  Lane,  St.  Michaers  or  MikVs 
Lane,  and  Crooked  Lane,  with  all  the  streets  and  alleys 
within  that  circuit.  It  is  divided  into  the  fourteen  following 
precincts,  the  three  of  London  Bridge,  three  in  Thames 
Street,  three  in  New  Fish  Street,  the  Upper  and  Lower 
precincts  of  St.  Leonard  Eastcheap,  the  upper  precincts  of 
3t.  Bennet,  Gracechurch,  and  Allhallows,  Lombard  Street.  It 
is  governed  by  an  alderman,  fifteen  common  council  men, 
fourteen  constables,  fifteen  inquest  men,  and  a  ward  beadle* 
The  late  Sir  James  Sanderson,  was  the  only  magistrate  of 
eminence,  that  presided  over  this  ward.  The  present  alder- 
man is  Sir  Matthew  Bloxam,  knt.  M.  P. 

Candlewick  Street  Ward  took  its  name  from  a  street 
called  Candle-Wipk,  inhabited  by  candlewrights  in  wax  and 
tallow,  which,  during  the  time  of  Popish  superstition,  was  a 
very  thriving  occupation.  The  principal  streets  are  East- 
cheap,  part  of  Canon  Street,  and  part  of  Martinis  Lane. 
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Tbe  ward  is  divided  into  the  seven  precincts  of  St.  Msry 
Abchurch,  St.  Lawrence  Poultney,  St.  Martin  Orgar,  St. 
Clement,  Eastcheap,  St.  Leonard,  Eastcheap,  and  the  east 
and  west  precincts  of  St.  Michael,  ander  the  direction  of  an 
alderman,  eight  common  council  men,  seven  constables,  thir- 
teen inquest  men,  and  a  ward  beadle.  The  eminent  alder* 
man  of  this  ward  during  the  last  century,  was  Sir  Charles 
Asgill,  hart.  The  present  alderman  is  Peter  Percbard^ 
esquire. 

Walbrook  Ward  takes  its  name  from  an  antient  rivulet 
which  had  a  passage  through  the  city  wall,  between  Bishops- 
gate  and  Moorgate^  and  emptied  itself  into  the  Thames  at 
Dowgate^.     Tbe  principal  streets  in  this  ward  are  Wal* 
Irook,   Canon  Street  on  both  sides,  from  Green  Lettice 
Lane  to  Abchurch  Lane ;  the  east  end  of  Bucklersbury ;  St. 
Swithin's  Lane,  almost  as  far  as  Bearbinder  Lane,  a  small 
part  of  Lombard  Street,  and  nearly  all  Bearbinder  Lane.    It 
is  divided  into  the  following  seven  precincts,  the  t^o  of  St* 
8within,  St.  Mary  Woolchurch,  St.  Stephen,  Walbrook,  St. 
John  Baptist,  St.  Mary  Bothaw,  and  St,  Mary  Abchurch, 
The  government  of  the  ward  is  entrusted  to  the  care  of  an 
alderman,  eight  common  council  men,    seven  constables, 
thirteen  inquest  men,  and  a  ward  beadle.    Among  the  alder* 
toen  during  the  last  century,  were  the  following  eminent 
persons,  Sir  John  Moore,  and  Sir  Gilbert  Hcathcote.    The 
jH'esent  alderman  is  Thomas  Rowcroft,  esquire. 

DowGATE  Ward.  According  to  Stow,  this  was  called 
Dowgate,  from  its  descent,  and  was  only  a  principal  key 
for  ships  and  vessels,  and  for  loading  and  landing  goods,  &ic, 
ether  authors,  however,  with  great  probability  contend,  that 
the  trajectm  or  ferry  of  the  Watling  Street,  one  of  the  four 
great  military  ways,  was  at  Dowgate.  This  ward  extends 
from  Martin's  Lane  to  Cloak  Lane,  and  thence  to  the  Thames  ; 

*  The  loss  of  this  riTuIet  was  owing  to  th^^many  bridges  corered  with 
looses  built  over  it,  which  iucreased  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  be  formed 
into  streets,  so  that  the  channel  having  been  used  as  a  common  sewer, 
wholly  arched  over,  and  totally  obscured  by  those  streets. 
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ftnd  is  diirided  into  eight  precincts,  under  the  administratloh 
of  an  alderm^,  eight  common  council  men,  eight  constables, 
fifteen  inquest  men,  and  a  ward  beadle.  Among  the  eminent 
persons  who  have  borne  the  office  of  alderman,  are  to  be  re- 
corded Sir  Ilobert  Beddingiield,  Sir  Francis  Forbes,  Sir  John 
Barnard,  Sir  Richard  Glyn,  and  Sir  Walter  Rawlinson.  The 
present  alderman  is  Paul  Le  Mesurier,  esquire. 

These  wards  are  on  the  east  side  of  Walbrook. 

The  wards  on  the  west  side  are,  Vintry  Ward.  "  The 
Vintry  was  a  part  of  the  bank  of  the  river  Thames,"  says 
Stow,  '^  where  merchants  of  Bourdeaux  craned  their  wines 
out  of  lighters  and  other  vessels,  and  there  landed  and  made 
•ale  of  them,  within  forty  days  after,  until  the  28th  of  Ed- 
ward I.  at  which  time  the  said  merchants  complained,  that 
they  could  not  sell  their  wines,  paying  poundi^,  neither 
hire  houses  or  cellars  to  lay  them  in ;  and  it  was  r^ressed  by 
virtue  of  the  king^s  writ,  directed  to  the  mayor  and  sheriff 
of  London,  dated  at  Caerlaverock,  near  Carlisle :  since  which 
time,  many  fisiir  and  large  houses  with  vaults  and  cellars  for 
stowage  of  wines,  lodging  of  wines,  and  lodgings  of  the 
Bourdeaux  merchants,  have  been  built,  in  the  place  where 
before  were  cooks  houses:  for  Fitz-Stephen,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.  writeth,  that  upon  the  river  side,  between  the 
wine  in  ships,  and  the  wine  to  be  sold  in  taverns,  was  a  com- 
mon cookery,  or  cooks  row,  &c.  whereby  it  appears,  that 
in  those  days,  and  till  of  late,  every  man  lived  by  his  own 
professed  trade,  not  any  one  interrupting  another ;  the  cooks 
dressed  meat,  and  sold  no  wine ;  and  the  vintner  sold  wine, 
and  dressed  no  meat  for  sale/'  The  principal  streets,  &c.  in 
this  ward,  are  a  part  of  Thames  Street,  from  Little  Elbow 
I^ne  to  Townsend  Lane ;  a  part  of  Queen  Street,  Great  St 
Thomas  Apostle,  Garlick  Hill,  with  Great  and  Little  Elbow 
Lanes,  &c.  which  are  comprized  in  nine  precincts,  under 
the  government  of  an  alderman,  nine  common  council  men, 
jiine  constables,  thirteen  inquest  men,  and  a  ward  beadle. 
The  eminent  aldermen  of  this  ward  were  Sir  Thomas  Pil- 
kington,  Sir  Thomas  Abney^  Sir  John  Eyles,  Edward  Gib- 
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bon,  esquire,  Sir  Crisp  Gaseoynei  and  Barlow  Trecotbick^ 
esquire.  The  present  alderman  is  Nathaniel  Newnbam^ 
esquire. 

CoRDWAiNERs  Ward.  The  name  Cordwainer  is  derived 
from  those  who  were  shoemakers,  curriers,  or  workers  of 
leather*,  who  dwelt  in  Soper  Lane,  C«mey  Street,  and  the 
neighbourhood.  The  principal  streets  in  this  ward  are  Bow 
JLane,  Queen  Street,  Budge  Row,  Little  St.  Thomas  Apostle, 
Pancras  Lane,  part  of  Watling  Street,  and  Basing  Lane, 
comprized  within  the  following  eight  precincts  of  St.  Marj 
Aldermary,  Upper  and  Lower ;  Allhallows,  Bread  Street,  St. 
Macy-^le-Bow,  St.Antholin,  Upper  and  Lower;  the  pte^ 
cinct  of  St.  Pancras,  St.  Bennet  Sherdiog  and  St.  John,  anA 
that  of  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle,  and  Trinity,  under  the  gorem- 
ment  of  an  aklerman,  eight  common  council  men,  eight  con* 
«tables,  fomrteen  inquest  men,  and  a  ward  bea^.  Eminent 
persons  vdio  have  borne  the  office  of  aldermen  during  tlM 
last  century,  were  Sir  Rx)bert  GefFery,  George  HayJ^-, 
esquire,  and  Sir  Bernard  Turner.  The  present  alderman  h 
Sir  Brook  Watson,  bart. 

Cheap  Ward,  takes  its  nam^  from  the  Saxon  word  chepe^ 
a  market;  this  market,  from  its  situation,  was  denommated 
West  Chepe,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other  market  be* 
tween  Candlewick  Street  and  Tower  Street,  denominated 
East  Chepe.  This  ward  occupies  the  center  of  the  city,  and 
contains  the  following  principal  streets,  Bucklersbury,  nortk 
aide  of  Pancras  Lane,  part  of  Queen  Street,  the  Poultry, 
iouth  end  of  the  Old  Jewry,  Ironmonger  Lane,  King  Street^ 
Lawrence  Lane,  east  end  of  Cheapside,  as  far  as  the  mid* 
way  between  the  paved  passage  into  Honey  Lane  Market, 
and  Milk  Street,  and  part  of  Cateaton  Street,  comprized  iit 

*  Cotihoane  it  more  properly  derived  frozn  the  Spannh  Cmdoman^  at 
Morocco  from  the  Moort.  The  Saracent  were  alto  deaonunated  CS^r- 
Uxtans^  in  the  mi4dle  aget,  because  the  city  of  Cordona  wat  the  metro- 
pdit  of  their  kingdom.  It  it  tappoted  that  (he  art  of  thoe-making  wajt 
kitttxhieed  from  that  people,  and  cherefbre  the  origin  CordoMner  or 
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'die  nine  following  precincts,  St.  Mary-le*Bovr,  Allhallows. 
Hooey:  Lane,  St.  Lawrence  Cateaton  Street,  St.  Martin 
Ironmonger  Lane,  St.  Mary  Colecburcb,  St.  Mildred  Poultry, 
St.  Stephen  and  St.  Bennet,  and  St.  Pancras  Soper  Lane. 
It  is  governed  by  an  alderman,  twelve  common  council  men, 
cfevea  constables,  thirteen  inquest  men,  and  a  ward  beadle. 
Several  eminent  characters  have  been  aldermen  of  this  ward 
daring  the  preceding  century.  Sir  Robert  Cluyton,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Humphreys,  John  Kirkman,  esquire,  William  Crich- 
too,  esquire,  and  John  Boydell,  esquire.  The  present  al- 
derautn  is  Josiah  Boydell,  esquire. 

Coleman  Street  Ward  extends  from  the  grating  by  St. 
Margaret  Lothbnry,  to  the  south  side  of  Ironmonger  Lane  » 
bat  no  fardier  than  the  south-west  comer  of  Basioghall  Street, 
its  extension  north  and  south  is  from  Moorgate  to  the  gar. 
den  of  Grocer's  Hall,  Poultry.  It  is  divided  into  six  pre- 
cincts, the  four  of  St.  Stephen,  St.  Olave  Jewry,  and  St. 
Margaret  Lothbnry,  nnder  the  government  of  an  alderman', 
nx  common  council  men,  six  constables,  thirteen  inquest 
men,  and  a  ward  beadle.  The  distinguished  aldermen  dur- 
ing the  last  century,  were  Sir  James  Bateman,  Robert  Alsop, 
esquire,  and  Robert  Pecfcham,  esquire.  The  present  aldec- 
man  is  Richard  Lea,  esquire. 

Bassiihaw  Ward  corruptly  so  called,  from  Basing^ s^ 
haugh  or  HaUy  which  will  be  duly  described,  is  the  smallest 
ward  in  the  city,  being  wholly  comprized  in  the  two  precincts, 
of  B«sioghaIl  Street,  and  is  governed  by  an  alderman,  four 
common  council  men^  three  constables,  seventeen  inquest  men, 
and  a  ward  beadle.  Among  its  eminent  magistrates  were 
Sir  John  Persons,  Sir  Thomas  Lombe,  and  William  Baker» 
esquhre.  The  present  alderman  is  Claudian  Stephen  Hunter, 
esquire. 

Crifplegate  Ward.  Tlie  gate  whence  this  ward  take« 
it  name,  is  of  very  great  antiquity  ;  but  that  it  was  so  called 
from  the  circumstance  of  several  cripples  being  restored  to 
tbe  nse  of  their  limbs,  when  the  martyred  body  of  king 
Edmund  was  brought  through  it  to  London,  is  doubtful.  The 
d^urch  of  St.  Giles  was  not  founded  till  about  the  year  1090, 
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andJobn  Lydgate  did  not  live  till  inany  centuries  after 
Alfune,  the  first  builder  of  the  church ;  he  might  therefore 
Mrith  propriety  have  called  the  gate  Cripplegate  in  his  time. 
St.  Giles  the  abbot,  among  his  other  excellencies,  wasaphy* 
sician,  and  wrote  a  Treatise  on  the  Palsy,  no  wonder  then  that 
he  was  implored  by  cripples ;  nor  at  the  vulgar  term,  ^^  Hop- 
ping Giles.^'  Several  religious  foundations  for  lepers,  &c. 
were  dedicated  to  this  saint ;  and  hence  certainly  the  true 
origin  of  Cripplegate. 

This  ward  is  divided  into  two  parts,  within  and  without 
the  wall.  Cripplegate  Within,  consists  of  nine  precincts, 
St.  Lawrence,  St.  Mary  Magdalen  Milk  Street,  St.  Peter, 
St,  Michael  Wood  Street,  St.  John  Zachary,  St.  Alban^ 
Wood  Street,  St.  Olave  Silver  Street,  St.  Alphage,  and  Al- 
dermanbury.  Cripplegate  Without,  is  comprized  in  four 
precincts,  Red  Cross  Street,  White  Cross  Street,  Fore  Street, 
and  Grub  Street,  under  the  government  of  an  alderman^ 
twelve  common  council  men,  thirteen  constables,  thirty-four 
inquest  men,  and  two  beadles.  Eminent  characters  who 
have  been  aldermen  were,  Sir  'J'homas  Stampc,  Sir  William 
Stewart,  Sir  John  Williams,  John  Blachford,  esquire.  Sir 
John  Cartwright,  and  Sir  James  Esdaile.  The  present  al- 
derman is  Sir  William  Staines. 

Aldersgate  Ward..  The  gate,  which  formerly  stood 
at  the  south  end  of  the  Castle  and  Falcon  Inn,  was  of  great 
antiquity,  as  being  one  of  the  first  four  gates  of  the  city  ; 
this  was  Stow's  opinion,  and  though  it  is  disputed  by  Mait- 
land,  we  join  Stow  in  saying,  that  as  this  was  the  principal 
northern  entrance  into  the  city,  it  merited  the  antiquity  it 
claimed.  This  ward  is  also  divided  into  two  districts ;  Al- 
dersgate ward  Within,  consists  of  the  four  following  pre- 
cincts, St.  Leonard  Foster  Lane,  St.  John  Zachary,  St, 
Mary  Staining,  and  St.  Anne.  Aldersgate  ward  Without, 
consists  of  four  precincts,  all  in  the  parish  of  St.  Botolph. 
It  is  governed  by  an  alderman,  eight  common  council  men 
eight  constables,  fourteen  inquest  men,  and  two  ward  beadles. 
Eminent  aldermen  in  the  last  century  were  Sir  James  Hou- 
blon,  Sir  Samuel  Garrard,  William  Benni  esquire^  George 
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Nelson,  esquire,  and  Sir  Thomas  Hallifajc.  The  present  aU 
derman  is  Sir  John  William  Anderson,  hart,  one  of  tha 
representatives  in  parliament  for  the  city. 

Faringdon  Ward  Within.  This  vast  tract  of  gronnd 
which  includes  the  two  wards  of  Faringdon,  took  its  nam% 
from  William  Farendon,  alderman  and  goldsmith,  who  pur- 
chased it  of  Ralph  le  Feure,  in  the  j-ear  1279 ;  and  by  its 
continuance  in  that  family  for  a  long  space  of  time,  took 
the  family  name  which  it  still  retains.  The  extent  of  this 
ward  is  best  known  by  its  precincts,  which  are  as  follow: 
St.  Peter,  St.  Matthew,  Goldsmiths  Row,  Sadlers  Hall, 
Gutter  Lane,  St.  Austin,  St.  Michael  le  Quern  North  and 
South,  St.  Faith  Paternoster  Row,  Ditto  St.  Paul's  Church 
Yard,  north  and  south  precinct  of  St.  Martin  Ludgate,  first 
and  second  precincts  of  Christ  Church,  St.  Ewin,  St.  Se- 
pulchre, Monkwell,  and  St.  Anne  Blackfriars.  The  govern- 
ment is  by  an  alderman,  seventeen  common  council  men, 
nineteen  constables,  seventeen  inquest  men,  and  two  ward 
beadles.  Aldermen  of  eminence  were,  Sir  Patience  Ward, 
Sir  Richard  Brocas,  and  William  Bridgen,  esquire.  The 
present  alderman  is  Thomas  Smith,  esquire. 

Bread  Street  Ward,  so  called,  from  a  bread  market 
formerly  kept  in  that  street,  contains  part  of  Watling  Street, 
Bread  Street,  Friday  Street,  Distaff  Lane,  part  of  Basing 
Lane,  with  the  east  side  of  the  Old  Change,  from  the  corner 
of  St.  Austin's  Church  to  Old  Fish  Street,  and  the  north 
side  of  Old  Fish  Street  and  Trinity  Lane,  with  tliat  part  of 
the  south  side  of  Cheapside,  between  Friday  Street  and  Bow 
Church,  comprized  in  thirteen  precincts,  under  the  govern- 
meut  of  an  alderman,  twelve  common  council  men,  thirteen 
constables,  thirteen  inquest  men,  and  a  ward  beadle.  Several 
eminent  characters  have  been  aldermen  of  this  ward,  Sir 
Henry  Tulse,  Sir  Edward  Clark,  Sir  Richard  Hoare,  Sir 
Robert  Baylis,  Sir  Stephen  Theodore  Jansen,  and  Brass 
Crosby,  esquire.  The  present  alderman  is  John  Ainsley, 
esquire. 

QuEENHiTHE  Ward,  named  from  a  harbour  for  large 
boats,  lighters,  barges,  and  even  ships,  which  anticntly  an- 
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chored  at  that  place,  as  the  principal  key  for  lading  and  un* 
lading  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  for  which  dues  were  paid  to 
the  quccnn  of  England.  The  principal  streets  and  lanes  in  this 
irard  are  Queenhithe,  a  part  of  Thanies  Street,  from  Bennefs 
Hill  to  Towsend's  Lane,  Lambert  Hill,  Five>foot  Lane,  Bread 
Street  Hill,  Hugging  Lane,  Little  Trinity,  and  the  south 
aide  of  Great  Trinity  Lane,  and  Old  Fish  Street,  divided 
into  nine  precincts ;  tlic  ward  is  under  the  government  of 
an  alderman,  six  common  council  men,  nine  constables^ 
thirteen  inquest  men,  and  a  ward  beadle.  Among  the 
eminent  persons  who  have  borne  the  office  of  aldermen,  tha 
following  arc  selected,  Sir  John  Fryer,  Marshe  Dickenson^ 
esquire,  and  Frederick  Bull,  esquire.  The  present  alder* 
m  m  is  Thomas  Skinner,  esquir^. 

Castle  Baynard  Ward  is  so  called  from  an  antient 
castle  which  formerly  stopd  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  of 
which  an  ample  account  will  be  given.  Its  principal  streets 
are  the  south  end  of  Thames  Street,  St.  Peter's  Hill,  Su 
Bennet's  Hill,  Addle  Hill,  Knight  Rider  Street,  Paul's 
Chain,  Carter  Lane,  the  east  side  of  Creed  Lane,  and  War- 
wick Lane,  divided  into  ten  precincts,  under  the  go* 
vcrnment  of  an  alderman,  ten  common  council  men,  nine 
constables,  fourteen  inquest  men,  and  a  ward  beadle.  Tlie 
following  eminent  persons  were  aldermen  in  the  last  century^ 
Sir  Thomas  Kawlinson,  John  Barber,  esquire,  and  Sir  Ro- 
bert Ladbroke.  The  present  alderman  is  Joshua  Jonathan 
Smith,  esquire. 

Faringdon  Ward  Without,  is  tlie  fartliest  west  of  tlid 
city  liberty,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Charter 
House,  Clerkenwell,  and  St.  Andrew's  parish  witliout  the 
freedom;  on  tlie  west  by  Pickett  Street,  in  St.  Clemenrs 
parish,  and  High  Holborn ;  on  the  south  b}'^  the  river  Thames ; 
and  on  the  east  by  laringdon  Within,  tlie  precinct  of  Sr. 
Bartholomew,  near  Smithfield,  and  Aldersgate  ward.  It  is 
divided  into  fourteen  precincts,  being  under  the  government 
of  an  alderman,  sixteen  common  council  men,  twenty -three 
constables,  forty.cight  inquest  men,  and  four  ward  beadles. 
Among  the  eminent  aldermen  of  this  ward  were  Sir  Dudley 
NorUi^  Sir  Francis  Child,   Sir  Robert  Child^  Sir  Francis 
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Child,  Sir  Richard  IToarc,  Sir  Francis  Goslini^^  and  John 
Wilkes,  esquire.  The  present  alderman  is  Sir  Charles  Price, 
bart.  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  city  in  parliament. 

Bridge  Ward  Without  forms  the  twenty-sixth  ward  of 
the  metropolis ;  and  comprizin^^  the  borough  of  Southwark, 
will  be  more  fully  treated  of  under  that  division.  Present 
alderman  Sir  Watkin  Lewes,  Father  of  the  City. 


PERAMBULATION    L 

From  the  Royal  Exchangbi  through  Comhill,  LeadenMl  Street^ 
Minoria,  to  Tower  HiU,  thence  through  Thames  Street  to  London 
Bridge,  Graccchurch  Street,  IMtle  East  Cheap,  Tower  Street  to 
Crutched  Friars,  Fenchurch  Street  and  Gracechurch  Street  to  Corfh' 
kilii  comprizing  great  part  of  the  wards  ofCornhill,  Lime  Street^ 
Aldgate,  Portjbken,  Toxaer,  Bridge,  Candlexaick  and  Langboum, 

WE  now  proceed  to  a  more  minute  description  of  the 
metropolis,  and  in  order  that  it  may  be  more  accurately  do- 
scribed,  we  shall  divide  tlie  whole  circuit  into  distinct  per*- 
ambulations,  so  that  no  part  of  any  consequence,  can  pos- 
■ibiy  be  omitted.  The  point  of  direction  in  the  city  will  be 
firom  the  Royal  Exchange ;  the  city  and  liberty  of  West* 
minster  from  Charing  Cross ;  Southwark  from  St.  Margaret's 
Hill ;  the  various  parishes  comprized  within  the  buildings  of 
the  metropolis,  extending  from  Shoreditch  to  Ncwington 
Butts,  and  from  Limchousc  to  Chelsea,  will  commence  from 
the  abutments  at  each  of  the  public  streets;  and  lastly  the 
various  towns  and  villages  in  the  vicinity,  to  the  extent  of 
thirty  miles  distance. 

When  marslial  La  Condaminc  first  saw  the  pavement  of 
the  city  of  London,  it  is  vaiil  that  he  fell  upon  his  knees, 
and  exclaimed,  ^^  God  be  praised  !  tliis  is  a  country  in  whiclj 
JooUpassengers  pass  for  something  !" 

In  tlie  spirit  of  such  a  sentiment,  and  in  the  hope  that  our 

labour  may  consummate  ^\^ty  wish,  we  boldly  attempt  an 

arduousitask  to  ourselves,  but  to  our  renders^  a  fund  of  use- 

ful  and  instructive  information. 

The 
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TlieRoYAL'ExcHANGE,  being  our  point  of  direction  Cv 
what  is  peculiarly  denominated  the  Ciiy^  as  it  were,  a  sun, 
whence  every  ray  expands  life  and  spirit  to  the  remotest 
Corner  of  the  metropolis,  the  country,  and  the  world  I— of 
bourse  claims  priority  of  description. 

ROYAL  EXCHANGE. 

Mr.  Malcolnv,  in  his  Londinium  Rediviviuiy  has  observed, 
that  **  a  commercial  city,  destitute  of  ah  Excliange,  would 
be  thought  as  improper  a  residence  for  merchants,  as  a 
parish  without  a  church  for  that  of  religious  people.  Our 
ancestors  judged  otherwise,  and  the  merchants  of  London 
traded  for  centuries  without  a  rallying  point,  or  place  where 
men  of  business  might  find  each  other  at  certain  hours ;  and 
where,  abstracted  from  all  other  subjects,  the  c(»iversation 
turned  wholly  upon  profit  and  loss." 

So  just  an  observation  being  premised,  we  are  led  to 
wonder  why  a  place  of  coounercial  resort  was  not  suggested 
long  before  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth ;  and  that  L^ndcH^ 
In  this,  as  well, as  in  other  respects,  did  not  rival  other  marta 
of  commerce. 

It  appears  that  so  late  as  the  year  153 1 ,  the  merchants  met 
In  Lombard  Street,  where  they  were  exposed  to  tljy^  open  air 
^nd  all  inclemencies  of  the  weather.  Sir  Richard  Gresham, 
t^ie  king's  xuercbant*,  being  then  sheriff,  considering  thu 

inconveniences 

•  The  origia  of  the  title  King's  Merchant  not  being  generally 
Vnderstood,  an  account  of  that  honour  and  trust  if  subjoined  : 

That  this  dignity  was  of  early  date»  is  deducible  from  the  fact,  that 
William  De  La  Pole,  knight  banneret,  was  King*s  Merchant  in  the  Uth  of 
Edward  III.  and  that  his  son  Michael  De  La  Pole,  earl  of  Suffolk,  bad 
the  same  honour  from  Richard  II.  The  duties  imposed  by  this  office, 
are  better  undeotood  by  the  following  documents  from  various  authq- 
rities : 

Charles  V.  emperor  of  Germany,  being  reduced  to  great  distress  by 
the  unhappy  expedition  of  Tunis,  experienced  a  powerful  succour  in 
sioney  from  the  Fuggcrs,  a  single  family  of  merchants  only,  but  at  that 
time  the  most  opulent  and  distinguished  traders  in  his  dominions.  For 
the  security  of  re-jpajjgoicnt  of  thoie  large  tumt,  wherewith  they  had 

suppUei 
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ine(3nveniences  under  which  his  fellow  citizens  laboured ,  and 
willing  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  render  them  more  comfort- 
able, he  wrote  a  letter  to  Sir  Thomas  Audley,  lord  privy 

sealy 

tupplied  the  government,  his  Imperial  majesty  gave  them  written  obli- 
gations, under  his  royal  hand  and  seal. 

To  give  a  demonstration  of  their  zeal  to  the  interest  of  their  country, 
9nd  their  inviolable  attachment  to  the  person  of  his  majesty>  those  mer- 
chanu  requested  the  emperor,  as  he  was  one  day  taking  an  airing  by 
their  house,  to  do  them  the  honour  of  regaling  himself,  to  which  his  ma- 
jesty readily  condescended.  After  the  collation  was  over,  they  desired 
permission  of  the  emperor  to  bum  a  faggot  of  cinnamon  in  the  hall, 
where  the  entertainment  was  made,  not  only  with  intent  to  administer 
all.they  could  to  his  majesty's  delight,  but  to  give  further  proof  of  their 
hearty  affection  to  his  person  and  government ;  which  they  did  by  bund* 
ling  up  the  bonds  of  security  they  had  taken  for  their  money,  with  th« 
faggot,  and  set  fire  to  them  before  the  emperor's  face. 

Mr.  afterwards  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  is  another  instance  well  de<^ 
4eBving  notice,  as  it  manifests  bow  far  it  is  in  the  power  of  merchants  to 
support  government  under  the  greatest  emergency. 

Sir  William  Dansell  having  succeeded  Sir  Richard  Gresham  as  king's 
merchant  to  £dward  VI.  upon  his  dismissal  Mr.  Thomas  Gresham  wat 
put  in  his  place ;  and  it  was  his  business  to  take  up  money  of  the  mer- 
chants of  Antwerp.  It  seems  that  the  mode  by  which  that  business  had 
been  formerly  managed,  was  greatly  to  the  prejudice  of  the  crown  of 
England,  as  well  by  giving  a  very  large  interest  for  the  money  borrowed, 
as  other  inconveniences,  when  the  principal  was  not  paid  within  the 
time  of  the  contract.  Mr.  Gresham  v/as  sent  to  Antwerp  on  that  ac- 
count ;  and  the  money,  which  had  been  taken  up  in  his  agency,  not 
being  paid  at  the  time  agreed  on,  gave  him  great  uneasiness,  his  bu- 
siness being  then  to  get  it  prolonged.  The  method  taken  by  the  ere* 
ditors  in  such  cases,  was  to  imist  upon  the  king's  purchasing  jewels,  or 
tome  other  commodities,  to  a  considerable  value,  as  a  consideration  for 
prolonging  the  debt,  besides  continuing  the  interest.  A  remarkable  in- 
stance of  this  is  mentioned  in  the  Journal  of  king  Edward  the  VI ^ 
which  wc  shall  here  recite,  from  the  original  manuscript. 

"  1537,  April  25th.  A  bargaine  made  with  the  Foulcare  for  aboute 
sijity  thousand  pounde,  that  in  May  and  August  should  be  paid.  For  the 
deferring  of  it.  First,  that  the  Foulcare  should  put  it  of  for  ten  in  the 
hundred.  Secondly,  that  I  shall  buy  twelve  thousand  marc  waight,  at 
fix  shillings  sh'  ounce,  to  be  delivered  at  Antwerpe,  and  so  conveyed 
ever.  Thirdly,  I  shall  pay  an  hundred  thousand  crownes  for  a  very  faire 
juel  of  his,  fower  rubies  marvellous  bige,  an  orient  and  great  diamounc, 
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seal,  acquainting  him,  '*  that  there  were  certain  hoanes  iff 
that  street  belonging  to  Sir  George  Monoux,  which  if  pur- 
chased, a  handsome  house  might  be  built  on  the  ground  ; 

and  one  great  pearle."  And  in  anotherminute,  dated  1551,  January 
24th,  it  is  said,  "  Gr^sham  vras  sent  over  into  Flaunders  to  shew  to  the 
Fulker,  to  whom  I  ought  money,  that  I  would  differ  it  j  or  if  I  paid  it^ 
pay  it  in  Englishe,  to  make  them  kepe  up  their  French  crownet,  with 
which  I  minded  to  pay  them."  This  way  of  proceeding,  Gresham 
neither  thought  for  the  honour  of  his  majesty,  nor  his  own  credit,  as  hit 
agent ;  and  therefore  he  proposed  the  following  scheme  to  bring  the 
king  wholly  out  of  debt  in  two  years.  **  In  case  the  king  and  council 
would  assign  him  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  pounds  a  week,  to  be  se- 
cretly received  at  one  man's  hands,  that  so  it  might  be  kept  secret,  he 
would  so  use  that  matter  in  the  town  of  Antwerpe,  that  every  day 
he  would  be  seen  to  take  up  in  his  own  name  two  hundred  pounds  ster- 
ling by  exchange,  which  would  amount  in  one  year  to  seventy-two 
thousand  pounds.  And  thus,  doing,  it  should  not  be  perceived,  nor 
administer  occasion  to  make  the  exchange  fall.  He  projected  also  2 
great  benefit  to  the  king,  if  all  the  lead  were  in  the  king's  hands,  and 
the  king  to  make  a  staple  thereof,  and  to  make  a  proclamation,  or  to 
shut  up  the  Custom  House,  that  none  should  convey  out  of  the  land  any 
parcels  of  lead  for  five  years ;  whereby  the  king  might  cause  it  to  rise, 
and  feed  them  at  Antwerp  from  time  to  time,  as  they  should  hav^  need 
thereof,  by  which  means  he  might  keep  his  money  within  his  reahns, 
and  bring  himself  out  of  the  debts  which  his  father  an<l  the  late  duke  of 
Somerset  had  brought  him  into." 

Although  the  exchange  was  then  at  sixteen  shillings,  Mr.  Gresham  to 
wisely  managed  his  negotiation,  that  he  paid  off  the  king's  debts  as  they 
fell  due,  at  an  exchange  of  twenty  and  twenty-two  shillings  per  pound, 
whereby  the  king  saved  no  less  than  an  hundred  thousand  marks. 

Nor  did  the  advantage  of  the  nation  from  the  eminent  skill  of  this 
great  English  merchant,  terminate  here ;  for,  when  the  exchange  was 
greatly  to  the  disadvantage  of  England,  gold  and  silver  were  duly  ex- 
ported out  of  the  kingdom  in  great  plenty ;  he  by  wisely  raising  it,  in 
the  course  of  his  money  negotiations  for  the  service  of  the  state,  caused 
the  coin  to  be  brought  back  again,  to  the  general  emolument  of  the 
whole  trading  interest. 

.  Thus  the  wisdom  of  Sir  Thomas's  counsels  proved  not  only  of  the 
highest  honour  and  advantage  to  king  Edvirard's  reign,  but  to  those  of 
his  successors,  queen  Mary  and  queen  Elizabeth ;  both  these  princesset 
having  made  choice  of  him  for  the  management  of  their  money,  and 
their  mercantile  affairs,  so  that  he  was  peculiarly  named  TBI  ROTA]L 
MS&cu All T.    Siowt  MmtloHdi  PosfUtkiua/u^  Ward. 

Sir 
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Sir  Richard,  therefore,  desired  his  lordship  to  move  king 
Henry  VIII.  that  a  letter  might  be  sent  to  Sir  George,  re- 
quiring him  to  sell  these  houses  to  the  mayor  and  common- 
alty for  that  purpose ;  he  suppossd  that  the  expence  of  erect- 
ing a  burse  would  cost  upwards  of  two  thousand  pounds, 
half  of  which  he  doubted  not  to  raise  before  he  went  out  of 
office."  In  another  part  of  the  same  letter,  Sir  Richard 
urged,  "  thai  whereas  the  liberty  of  banking  was  then 
frranted  by  patent,  how  necessary  it  was,  tliat  all  merchants, 
both  subjects  and  foreigners,  should  be  permitted  to  exercise 
exchanges  and  re-changes  without  restraint ;  the  want  of 
which  was  a  great  detriment  to  trade,  and  occasioned  the  ex- 
portation of  gold  out  of  the  kingdom ;  he,  therefore,  re- 
-quested  Sir  Thomas  to  prevail  on  the  king  to  issue  his  pro« 
clamation  to  that  purpose,"  which  the  king  wisely  complied 
with.  The  cpusequcnce  of  these  applications  was,  that  se- 
veral common  councils  were  held,  whether  there  should  be  a 
burse,  or  convenient  place  of  meeting,  for  merchants  to 
transact  their  mercantile  concerns;  and  in  1534,  king 
Henry  VIIL  sent  his  letters  to  the  city  for  erecting  a  new 
burse  at  Leadeuhall ;  but  upon  consideration  of  the  cir- 
cumstance, it  was  put  to  the  vote,  whether  the  proposed 
burse  should  be  removed  from  I^mbard  Street ;  wlicn  being 
negatived,  the  merchants  had  their  meetings  and  their  in- 
conveniences as  usual. 

What  the  father  could  not  effect,  the  son  accomplished. 
Sir  Thomas  Gresham  proceeded  with  his  father's  design,  and 
improving  upon  bis  spirit,  proposed  that  if  the  corporation  * 
would  give  him  a  piece  of  ground  in  a  commodious  situa- 
tion, be  would  build  an  Exchange  at  his  own  cxpcucc,  with 
large  and  covered  walks,  where  the  merchants  and  traders 
of  all  sorts  might  daily  assemble,  ami  transact  business  at 
all  seasons,  without  interruption  from  the  weather,  or  im- 
pediment of  any  kind.  This  gracious  offer  was  gratefully 
accepted,  and  in  1566,  several  buildings  in  Cornhill  and  the 
adjoining  alleys,  forming  a  square  of  cipjhty  houses,  were 
purchas^  for  upwards  of  3,532/.  and  sold  for  478/.  on  condi* 

^  This  was  in  1564,  Sir  Richard  Mallory,  being  mayor,  and  Edward 
Jtckmvi  and  Lioad  Dacket,  es^uircsy  sherids. 
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tion  of  pullinp^  them  down,  and  clearing  away  the  materials. 
The  ground  plot  having  been  then  levelled  at  the  expence 
of  the  city,  and  possession  given  to  Sir  Thomas,  who  in  the 
-deed  is  stiled  "  Agent  to  the  Queen's  Highness ;"  he,  on 
the  seventh  of  June,  in  the  same  year,  laid  the  foundation  ; 
and  the  work  was  carried  on  with  such  expedition,  that,  in 
November  1567,  the  whole  was  covered  in  with  slate,  and 
the  shell  shortly  after  finished. 

The  plan  which  Sir  Thomas  adopted  in  the  formation  of 
this  structure,  was  similar  to  that  at  Antwerp;  being  an 
oblong  square,  with  a  portico,  supported  by  pillars  of 
marble,  ten  on  the  north  and  south  sides,  and  seven  on  the 
east  and  west ;  under  which  stood  the  shops,  each  seven  feet 
and  a  half  long,  and  five  feet  broad  ;  in  all  one  hundred  and 
twenty;  twenty- five  on  each  side  east  and  west;  thirty- 
four  and  an  half  north;  and  thirty. five  and  an  half  south, 
each  of  which  paid  an  average  rent  of  4L  lOs.  per  annum. 
Other  shops  were  likewise  fitted  up  in  the  lower  vaults; 
but  the  darkness  and  damps  rendered  them  so  inconvenient, 
that  they  were  compelled  to  be  let  out  to  other  uses.  Upon 
the  roof  stood  the  crest  of  the  founder,  which  was  a  grass- 
hopper. The  edifice  being  fully  completed,  the  shops  were 
opened  in  1569.  In  the  year  1579,  according  to  Stow,  on 
the  23d  of  January,  queen  Elizabeth,  attended  by  her  nobi- 
lity, **  came  from  her  house  at  the  Strand,  called  Sommerset 
House,  and  entered  the  city,  by  Temple  Bar,  through 
Fleet  Street,  Cheape,  and  so  by  the  north  side  of  the  burse, 
to  Sir  Thomas  Gresham's,  in  Bishopsgate  Streete,  where  she 
dined.  After  dinner,  her  majestic  returned  through  Corn- 
hill,  entered  the  burse  on  the  south  side,  and  after  that  sbee 
had  viewed  every  part  thereof  above  the  ground,  especially 
the  pawne,  which  was  richlie  furnished  with  all  sorts  of  the 
finest  wares  in  the  city ;  she  caused  the  same  burse  by  an 
herralde  and  a  trompet  to  bee  proclaimed  the  Royall  Ex- 
change, and  so  to  bee  called  from  henceforth,  and  not 
otherwise  *•" 

*  Book  I.  p.  283.  edit.  1720.  A  tradition  asserts  that  upon  this  oc- 
casion, Sir  Thomas  had  a  pearl  of  great  cost  reduced  to  powder,  whicb 
he  drank  off  in  a  bumper  to  the  queen,  in  a  glass  of  wine. 

Witfaout 
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Without  recurring  to  the  general  welfare  of  her  subjects, 
which  was  ever  Elizabetli's  prevailing  objectj  as  well  as  her 
inclination  to  gratify  their  laudable  endeavours ;  Sir  Thomas 
Greshaoi  had  strong  claims  upon  his  sovereign's  gratitude; 
he  had  assisted  her  and  her  family  in  their  pecuniary  distress, 
at  the  same  time,  he  evinced  a  patriotic  self-denial  of  exor- 
bitant interest.  Such  conduct  had  exalted  him  in  the  opinion 
of  the  queen,  and  endeared  him  to  his  fellow  citizens.  This 
honourable  distinction  was  not  then  to  be  wondered  at* 

Sir  Thomas  by  will  settled  the  Royal  Exchange  in  two 
moieties,  one  to  the  mayor  and  commonalty  of  London, 
the  other  to  the  company  of  Mercers,  under  certain  condi- 
tions. By  this  disposition,  sufficient  care  was  taken,  that 
the  two  corporations,  in  whom  the  trust  was  reposed,  should 
receive  no  damage  by  its  execution ;  for  the  stated  annual 
payments  amounted  to  no  more  than  603/.  6s,  Sd.  and  the 
yearly  rents  of  the  Exchange  received  by  Sir  Thomas  were 
740/.  beside  the  additional  profits  that  must  arise  from  time 
to  time  by  fines,  which  were  very  considerable.  But  the 
lady  Anne,  his  wife,  was  to  enjoy  both  his  mansion-house 
and  the  Exchange,  during  her  life,  if  she  survived  him,  and 
then  they  were  both  vested  in  ^the  two  corporations,  as  was 
declared  in  the  will,  for  the  term  of  fifty  years  ;  which  limi- 
tation was  made  on  account  of  the  statute  of  mortmain,  that 
prohibited  the  alienation  of  lands  or  tenements  to  any  cor^ 
poration,  without  licence  first  had  from  the  crown.  And 
that  space  of  time  the  testator  thought  sufficient  for  procur- 
ing such  licence,  the  doing  of  which  he  earnestly  recom- 
mended ta  them  without  delay ;  in  default  whereof,  these 
estates  were  to  go  to  his  heirs  at  law. 

After  his  death,  his  widow,  is  said  to  have  received 
751/.  5b.  per  annwn,  in  rents,  &c.  from  the  Exchange; 
which  at  five  per  cent,  was  the  interest  of  upwards  of  15,000/. 
The  ground  having  cost  4,000/.  probably  the  expences  of 
the  fabric  were  not  more  than  6,000/. ;  so  that  Sir  Thomas 
was  enabled  to  leave  his  widow,  with  the  interest  of  9,000/. 
the  clear  profits  of  this  extensive  undertaking.  Such  an 
union  of  public  utility  and  private  advantage  is  seldom 
-equalled. 

But 
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But  t]i6  flames  which  involved  the  metropolis  in  one  ge- 
neral Vuin^- laid  this  magnificent  structure  inaslies;  it  was 
liowever  soon  renovated  by  the  classical  hand  of  Sir  Christo- 
pher Wren,  at  the  joint  ex  pence  of  the  corporation  and  the 
Mercers  company,  to  the  amount  of  80,000/. 

Charles  II.  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  present  building,  Oc- 
tober 23d,  1667,  when  he  was  magnificently  entertained  on 
the  spot;  and  in  return,  his  majesty  knighted  the  twosherifl^s. 
The  following  particulars  of  the  operation  are  from  the  Jour« 
Dais  of  the  House  of  Commons : 

**  After  the  year  1596,  all  the  affairs  of  Sir  Thomas  Gre- 
shames  trust  were  managed  by  a  committee  of  four  aldermen 
and  eight  commoners,  on  the  part  of  the  corporation,  and  by 
the  master  and  wardens,  and  eight  of  the  court  of  assistants 
of  the  Mercers  company.  When  the  Exchange  was  burnt 
in  1666,  only  234/.  8^.  2d.  belonging  to  the  trust  was  in 
the  company's  possession ;  yet  it  appears  they  begmi  the 
work  of  re-building  as  soon  as  possible.  Accordingly,  on 
the  15th  of  February  following,  their  sub-committee  was 
ordered  to  assist  the  city  surveyors,  in  giving  directions  for 
removing  of  rubbish,  cleansing  of  arches,  taking  down  de- 
fective walls,  &c.  and  to  give  a  joint  estimate  of  the  ground 
necessary  for  convenient  streets  at  each  end  of  the  intended 
structure.  On  the  25th,  the  joint  committee  agreed  to  pe« 
tition  the  king  for  an  order  to  obtain  Portland  Stone. 

"  September  30th,  1667.  The  committee  resolved,  at 
Gresham  College,  that  as  his  majesty  liad  been  pleased  to  in* 
terest  himself  in  rebuilding  the  Exchange,  they  thought  it 
their  duty  to  lay  the  elevations  and  plans  of  the  structure 
before  him,  for  this  purpose  they  requested  the  lord  mayor^ 
two  members  of  the  corporation,  two  of  the  Mercers  com- 
pany, and  Mr.  Jerman,  one  of  the  city  surveyors,  to  wait  on 
the  king  with  them ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  petition  for  per- 
mission to  extend  the  south  west  angle  of  the  Exchange  into 
the  street  On  the  27th  of  the  same  month,  the  committee 
received  the  report  from  tlie  above  deputation,  that  the  plaas, 
&c.  bad  been  laid  before  the  king,  and  Sir  Jcim  Denham^ 
fiurveyor-geoeral   of  his  majesty's  works,  liad  greatly  ap>< 
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proved  of  them,  and  particularly  of  that  for  the  south  por- 
tico, which  he  assented  to  be  extended  into  the  street.  Thus 
supported,  the  committee  directed  certain  persons  to  treat 
with  tlie  proprietors  of  ground  near  the  Exchange,  wher« 
necessary,  and  with  others  for  building  materials  and  work- 
men. 

"  On  the  23d  of  October,  1667,  King  Charles  II.  went 
to  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  placed  the  base  of  the  pillar  on 
the  west  side  of  the  north  entrance.  He  was  entertained  on 
this  occasion  at  the  joint  expence  of  the  city  and  company 
with  a  chine  of  beef,  a  grand  dish  of  fowls,  hams,  dried 
tongues,  anchovies,  caviare,  &c.  and  plenty  of  wines.  ThQ 
entertainment  was  provided  under  a  temporary  shed,  built 
and  adorned  for  the  purpose,  upon  the  Scotch  walk. 

**  His  majesty  gave  20L  in  gold  to  the  workmen. 

"  On  the  31st.  James  Duke  of  York  laid  the  first  stone 
of  the  eastern  pillar,  and  was  regaled  in  the  same  manner. 
And  on  the  18th  of  November,  Prince  Rupert  placed  that  on 
the  east  side  of  the  south  entrance. 

"  October  24th,  1667.  Several  tenants  below  the  Ex- 
change, were  acquainted  by  the  committee,  that  it  was  their 
intention  to  gratify  the  king  in  his  desire  of  having  the  Ex- 
change clear  of  contiguous  buildings ;  for  which  reason  they 
requested  of  them  to  surrender  their  respective  leases  for 
an  adequate  consideration,  and  the  refusal  of  any  houses 
that  might  be  built  near  or  on  their  prcmise9. 

**  December  9th,  1667.  The  committee  considered  the 
draft  made  by  Mr.  Jerman,  for  rebuilding  the  Exchange ; 
and  resolved,  **  that  porticos  should  be  built  on  the  north  an4 
south  sides,  according  as  i)is  majesty  desires,  and  as  arc  de- 
scribed in  the  aforesaid  draft ;  and  that  houses  shall  be  built 
on  the  heads  of  the  said  porticos  and  shops  underneath.** 
And  that  the  committee  might  not  be  obstructed  in  their 
progress,  by  the  owners  and  tenants  of  contiguous  grounds^ 
three  persons  of  each  party  in  the  trust  were  appointed,  at- 
tended by  Jerman,  to  apply  to  the  king  for  a  prohibition  of 
any  building  on  tbem. 
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'*  The  following  ofEcial  entry  was  inserted  in  the  boolv* 
by  an  order,  dated  December  16th,  1667.  A  letter  from 
the  right  honourable  the  Earl  of  Manchester,  recommending 
one  Gains  Grabriel  Gibber,  to  the  making  the  statues  for  the 
Rojral  Exchange,  and  the  rather  in  regard  he  hath  shewn  his 
majesty  some  models  which  have  been  well  liked  of,  having 
been  read :  the  committee  called  the  gentleman  in,  and  ac- 
quainted him,  that  the  business  of  making  the  statues  is  yet 
very  much  from  their  thoughts,  having  the  whole  Exchange 
to  build  first ;  and  that  a  new  committee  will  succeed  before 
the  main  work  be  effected,  to  whom,  when  fitting  time  shall 
come,  he  may  do  well  to  apply  himself. 

"  December  21st,  1667.  The  king  intimated,  to  the 
committee,  that  if  any  person  presumed  to  build  near  the. 
Exchange,  before  an  act  of  parliament  could  be  obtained, 
he  would  interpose  the  authority  of  his  privy  council.'* 

The  ensuing  particulars  .are  from  a  book  produced  to  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Gommons,  in  1747.  "  The 
said  book  begins  the  27th  October,  1666,  and  ends  July 
I2th,.1676,  and  it  hereby  appears,  that  the  total  expence 
of  rebuilding  the  Royal  Exchange,  amounted  unto  58,962/. 
the  company's  moiety  whereof,  was  the  sum  of  29,481/.  to 
defray  which  expence,  it  appeared  the  company  w^re 
obliged  from  time  to  time  to  borrow  money  upon  their  seal, 
insomuch,  that  in  the  year  1682,  they  had  taken  up  money 
on  their  bonds,  on  account  of  the  trust  of  Sir  Thomaa 
Gresham,  to  the  amount  of  45,795/.  It  appeared  on  .this 
occasion,  from  the  examination  of  John  Grumpe,  ^^  that  the 
company  had  hitherto  contributed  equally  with  tlie  city  in 
the  repairing  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  paying  Sir 
Thomas  Gresham's  lectures  and  charities ;  and  that  in  or 
about  the  year  1729,  one  of  the  lecturers  of  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham  filed  a  bill  in  Chancery  against  the  city  of  London 
and  the  Mercers  company,  to  answer  which  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  draw  out  and  state  an  account  between  the 
Mercers  company  and  Sir  Thomas  Gresham's  trust  estate^ 
as  also  between  the  city  and  company,  and  the  said  estate^ 
9  and 
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"ttRd  accordingly  sach  accounts  wei:e  drawn  up ;  dnd  thereby 
it  appears,  that  there  was  due  to.  the  Mercers  company,  foe 
their  moiety  of  the  expence  of  building  the  Royal  Ex- 
change and  other  payments  up  to  that  time,  the  sum  of 
100,659/.  185.  lOd*  Mr.  Cawne  produced  a  continuation  of 
this  account,  down  to  1745,  when  the  principal  and  intereft 
amounted  to  141,885/.  Is.  \d. 

The  principal  front  of  this  stately  mansion  of  commerce  is 
in  Cornhill,  where  it  would  make  a  noble  appearance,  did 
not  the  narrow  space  of  the  street  preclude  an  extended 
view.  On  each  side  of  this  front  are  Corinthian  demi-co- 
luoms,  supporting  a  compass  pediment;  within  each  of 
which  are  niches,  containing  well -executed  statues  of 
Charles  I.  and  Charles  II.  in  Boman  habits.  These  •cof  er  a 
piazza  of  six  lofty  arches.  0<rer  the  aperture,  on  the  cor- 
nice between  the  two  pediments,  is  a  relievo  of  the  king's 
arms.  The  sides  of  this  entrance  are  ornamented  by  a  rang« 
of  large  sashed  windows,  between  demi-columns  and  pilaftert 
of  the  Composite  order;  above  which,  the  ftru&ure  is  orna- 
aoented  wdtb  a  baluftrade.  From  the  centre  of  this  front, 
above  the  great  arch,  which  reaches  to  the  architrave,  rises 
a  steeple  of  three  gradations,  each  surmounted  by  pilafters 
and  pillars,  with  entablatures  and  baluftrades,  the  creft 
iof  the  Mercers  company,  and  the  city  supporters,  inftead  of 
vases^  except  the  third  story,  which  has  pediments  on  each 
Kide,  with  a  cupola  arising  from  the  centre,  terminating  in  a 
globe,  and  a  brazen  grasshopper  for  a  vane.  The  clock 
which  adorns  each  side  of  the  first  story,  has  a  good  effect 
-^it  is  an  excellent  piece  of  workmanship,  and  the  me- 
dium of  regularity,  by  which  the  merchants  transact  their 
4:oncems;  it  has  chimes,  which  play  different  tunes  each 
day— the  104th  Psalm  tune  being  appropriated  for  the 
&a>bath. 

Hiere  are  many  beauties  in  the  architecture,  and  hut  few 
defects.  The  four  orders  of  the  quadrangle  are  magnificent, 
and  richly  decorated  with  the  basements,  arches  of  the 
walks,  the  cornices  over  them,  the  niches,  statues,  pillars^ 
circular  windows,  entablature,  pediments,  and  baluftrade, 
all  in  correct  proportion  and  arrangement 
.    Yout^    Ko.S2.  P  Withia 
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Within  the  <|aa4imng1e  are  twenty^feur  nicies  in  the  inter* 
tolnrons,  twenty  of  these  are  decorated  with  the  statues  of 
the  kiags  and  queens  of  England,  properly  habited,  except 
three,  which  are  in  Roman  habits.  On  ihe  south  side  are 
Edward  L  Edward  III.  Henry  V.  and  Henry  VI.  On  the 
vmt  side,  Edward  IV.  Ed¥Fard  V.  Henry  VII.  and  Henry 
VIIL  On  the  north  side,  Edwaitl  VI.  Mary  I.  Elizabeth* 
James  I.  Charles  L  Charles  II.  and  James  II.  On  the  east 
side,  William  III.  and  his  queen,  in  conjoined  niches;  queen 
Anne,  George  I.  and  II.  by  Rysbrack,  and  George  ID.  by 
Wilton.  Most  of  the  kings  before  Charles  II.  were  sculp- 
tured by  Cibber ;  those  of  Charles  I.  and  II.  on  the  front  in 
the  street,  are  the  workmanship  of  Bushnell.  A  rery  fine 
statue  of  Charles  II.  by  Griolin  Gibbons,  formerly  graced 
the  centre  of  the  area ;  but  this  was  replaced  by  another,  by 
£|>mer ;  this  is  also  habited  in  the  Roman  stile.  Under  the 
inasaa,  are  two  obscured  statues,  one  dedicated  to  the  me- 
mory of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham ;  the  other  erected  as  a  mark 
of  civic  respect  to  Sir  John  Bernard,  in  his  life-time.  The 
inodesty  of  diis  magistrate  was  so  great,  that  after  this  statue 
was  placed,  he  was  never  seen  on  the  walks  afterwards. 

The  ground  plot  of  the  whole  ftructure  is  two  hundred 
and  three  feet  iu  leagth,  and  one  hundred  and  seventy-one 
feet  broad.  The  area  in  the  middle  contains  sixty-one  square 
iperches,  surrounded  by  a  regular  substantial  stone  build, 
^ng  wrought  in  rustic,  iiiith  a  spacious  piazza.  In  the  centre 
mf  the  principal  fronts  north  and  south,  are  grand  entrances 
into  the  area,  under  a  very  lofty  and  noble  arch. 

In  this  area,  and  under  the  surrounding  piazza,  the  mer- 
chants, and  all  other  persons  engaged  in  mercantile  con- 
nexions, meet  every  day  to  transact  business,  between  the 
iiours  of  twelve  and  three,  and  for  mutual  eonvenienoe,  those 
engaged  in  the  same  branches  of  trade,  assemble  in  distinct 
jpirts,  or^  as  tbey  are  called,  The  Walks,  a  view  of  which 
snay  be  seen  by  the  following  sfcoich  or  phm. 
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Under  the  north  and  south  fronts  are  spacious  stair-cases, 
which  lead  to  a  gallery  that  extends  round  the  four  sides  of 
the  building,  and  in  which  were  formerly  about  two  hundred 
shops,  occupied  by  raillincrs,  haberdashers,  &c.  but  these 
shops  have  been  long  deserted ;  and  the  galleries  are  now 
let  out  to  the  Rojral  Exchange  Assurance  Office ;  Lloyd's 
Coffee  House,  &c.  Under  the  whole  are  vaults  occupied  by 
the  East  India  Company,  as  magazines  for  pepper. 

The  north  side  in  Threadneedle  Street  has  a  piazza,  pi- 
laster, and  pediment,  but  contains  nothing  particularly 
striking  or  elegant. 

In  die  year  1167,  parliament  gtanted  10,000/.  for  there- 
fNttrt  of  Ae  Exchange^  Mr.  Robinson,  who  had  the  sup^ir* 
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intendcnce  of  the  business,  found  the  west  end  so  decayed^ 
as  to  be  obliged  to  have  it  rebuilt.  The  lower  stages  of  the 
structure  is  surrounded  by  offices  and  shops,  some  of  which 
obtrude  themselres  in  a  disagreeable  and  inconvenient  man^- 
ner ;  and  the  north  front  is  very  much  incommoded  by  stage 
coaches,  plying  for  passengers  to  the  villages  in  the  vicinity 
of  London. 

Mr.  Orosley  mentions  an  anecdote  of  the  amiable  Duke  d^ 
Nivemois,  ambassador  from  France,  to  n^ociate  the  peace 
lu  1763,  which  is  worthy  of  attention  here. 

**  I  took  care,"  says  he,  **  to  enquire  at  the  Royal  Ex- 
change, into  the  particulars  of  the  treatment,  which  the 
Duke  de  Nivemois  met  with  there  in  his  embassy.  The  Ga- 
zette of  France,  made  mention  of  it  at  the  time,  and  it  had 
very  much  the  appearance  of  insult. 

<'  Curiosity  hsid  led  that  nobleman  to  the  Royal  Exchange. 
After  he  had  walked  ail  over  it,  just  as  he  had  approached 
the  great  gate,  leading  to  the  street,  it  was  shut  upon  him. 
At  this  he  discovered  some  surprize ;  and  the  report  being 
spread,  that  the  Duke  was  there,  he  was  surrounded, 
pressed,  and  squeezed  by  the  croud,  tiU  he  reached  the  op- 
posite gate,  which  he  found  half  shut. 

'^  Upon  this  occasion,  I  was  informed,  nay,  I  found  by 
my  own  experience,  that  the  Royal  Exchange  is  opened 
before  one  o'clock ;  that  at  two,  one  of  the  folding  doors,, 
which  opens  into  the  street,  is  shut ;  that  at  half  after  two, 
the  other  folding  door  is  also  shut,  together  with  one  be- 
longing to  the  opposite  gate :  the  folding  gate  that  remains 
open,  is  half  shut  at  three  quarters  of  an  hour  after  two,  and 
at  three  all  the  gates  are  locked,  so  that  those,  who  stay 
behind  till  the  hour  is  past,  are  sure  to  be  locked  in  till  be. 
tween  four  and  five. 

"  Now  it  happened,  that  the  Duke  de  Nivernois  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  door,  that  leads  to  the  great  street,  just 
as  it  was  shutting.  With  regard  to  the  surrounding  crowd , 
I  was  informed  by  several  bankers,  who  were  then  upon 
Change,  that  the  crowd  was  occasioned  by  the  general  eager- 
BCis  of  the  multitude  to  see  a  mao^  who^  by  bis  magnificence 
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tnd  affability  I  bad  conciliated  the  afiections  of  the  English 
of  all  ranks— <of  a  man  whom  England  views  with  the  same 
eye  as  France,  and,  who,  baying  united  the  two  nations  in 
their  opinion  concerning  him,  might  carry  that  union  as  far 
as  he  thought  proper.'' 

It  gives  us  great  pain  to  add  that  this  great,  this  good  maOf 
in  consequence  of  the  French  revolution,  was,  at  the  age  of 
eighty  and  upwards,  immured  in  a  loathsome  dung^n,  whtim 
he  ended  his  days  in  extreme  dbtress ! 

We  ascend  the  gallery  by  two  spaciotis  stair  cases,  jrith 
iron  rails  and  black  marble  steps.  The  appearance  of  this 
gallery  is  contrary  to  its  first  intention ;  and,  instead  of  the 
busy  scenery  of  shops,  presents  a  blank,  except  the  en- 
trances to  the  offices  of  the  various  public  bodies,  which  rent 
this  part  of  the  building. 

The  Royal  Exchange  Assurance  Office,  which  occupies 
some  of  these  apartments,  is  one  of  the  surviving  schemes 
started  in  the  memorable  South  Sea  year.  This  corporation 
was  established  by  act  of  parliament  in  the  reign  of  king 
George  I.  for  assuring  buildings,  goods,  wares,  and  mer* 
chandizes  from  fire ;  ships  and  merchandize  at  sea ;  and  for 
lending  money  upon  bottomry  :  for  their  charter  they  agreed 
to  pay  300,000/.  into  his  majesty^s  exchequer,  for  discharg- 
ing the  debts  of  the  civil  list,  fiut  the  scheme  not  imme* 
diately  answering,  the  crown  remitted  most  part  of  the  mo- 
ney, and  granted  them  a  new  charter,  impowering  them  to 
insure  lives.  This  corporation  has  several  engines,  and  men^ 
with  proper  tools  and  instruments,  to  extinguish  fires ;  and 
porter  to  remove  goods  upon  such  melancholy  occasions: 
these  wear  a  badge  on  their  arm,  with  the  figure  of  the 
,  Royal  Exchange  upon  it ;  and  they  are  numbered,  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  person  who  wears  it,  in  case  of  any  com- 
plaint against  him.  The  management  of  the  corporation  is 
in  a  governor,  sub-governor,  deputy  governor,  and  twenty- 
four-  directors ;  under  whom  are  a  treasurer,  a  secretary,  an 
accomptant,  and  clerks. 

The  OFFICE  for  the  mayor's  court  si  also  kept  over  the 
Exchange^  And  in  a  large  room  conveniently  adapted  for  the 

purpose. 
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{nnrpose,  Ate  read  the  lectures  which  were  formerly  deliveredl 
at  Gresham  College,  agreeably  to  the  will  of  the  founder,  he* 
fore  the  erection  of  the  present  Excise  Office. 

The  north-west  angle  of  this  gallery  is  occupied  by  that 
celebrated  commercial  rendezvous,  Lloyd^s  Coffee  House; 
This  is  of  v^ry  long  establishment,  and  maintains  a  supe- 
tiority  of  resort  to  any  place  of  its  kind.  The  merchants 
%ho  frequent  it  are  of  the  first  consequence ;  it  is  a  vehicle 
ef  communication  between  the  government  and  the  mer<* 
eantile  interest  of  the  city :  and  as  its  information  is  au* 
thentic,  no  reports  of  engagements,  captures  and  re-cap- 
tures of  shipping,  &c.  are  credited  except  ^*  the  news  is  up 
M  Llo^tCs^^  At  this  place  subscriptions  are  usually  com^^ 
nenced  for  the  exigencies  of  the  state ;  for  the  relief  and 
support  of  the  relatives  of  soldiers  and  seamen:  who  have 
died  in  defence  of  their  country ;  and  late  experience  has 
fully  shewn,  what  has  been  the  eflect  produced  by  the  sub- 
scription at  *^  Lloyd's,*'  when  the  empire  was  threatened  by 
idvasion. 

Mr.  Ralph,  in  his  Critical  Review  of  Public  Buildings j  fstc. 
remarks,  in  speaking  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  that  *'  bere^ 
^s  in  most  costly  fabrics,  there  is  something  to  blame,  and 
•omething  to  admire :  a  building  of  that  extent,  grandeur^ 
mod  elevation,  ought,  without  question,'  to  have  had  an 
ample  area  before -it,  that  we  might  comprehend  the  whole', 
atid  every  part  at  once :  this  is  a  requisite  which  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  all1>uildings,  but  particularly  all  of  this  sort ;  that 
is  to  say,  such  as  are  formed  of  very  large  parts ;  for  ia 
mch  a  case  the  eye  is  forced  to  travel  with  pain  and  ^ffi* 
eulty  from  one  object  to  another ;  nay,  sometimes  obliged  to. 
divide  one  into  manj"  ))arts ;  whereby  the  judgment  is  con- 
fused, and  it  is,  with  great  uncertainty,  we  come  to  any 
conclusion  at  all.  Upon  the  whole,  the  entrance  into  tbk 
building  is  very  grand  and  august ;  the  two  statues  which 
adorn  it  are^  in  a  particular  manner,  beautiful  and  ad« 
mirable :  but  tlien  the  tower  which  arises  over  it  is  a  weight 
to  the  whole  building,  and  is,  at  the  same  time,  broken  into 
so  many  partS|  that  it  rather  hurts  tban  jplesses;  tad,  if  re- 
duced 
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duced  to  one  half  oi  its  {Nnesent  height,  would  harmooise 
mbundantly  better  with  the  whole.  The  ioside  is  light-  and 
airy,  laid  out  in  a  very  good  stile,  sind  finished  with  great 
propriety  of  decoration :  I  could  wish  though  that  either  the 
statues  were  executed  in  a  better  manner,  or  that  the  City 
would  condescend  to  excuse  the  setting  up  any  more :  fdt 
nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous  than  to  hurt  the  eye  with  a 
fault,  in  the  affectation  of  a  beauty." 

From  the  Ro3ral  Exchange,  we  pass  tlie  end  of  Caistle 
Alley  *,  to  Bank  Buildings ;  a  range  of  handsome  striic* 
tures,  occupied  by  stock-brokers,  lottery  offices,  and  rnt 
Sun  Fire  Office  ;  for  insuring  houses  and  other  buildings, 
goods,  wares,  and  merchandize,  and  ships  in  harbour,  in 
dock,  or  building,  and  craft  from  loss  and  damage  by  firet 

This  being  the  principal  of  many  useful  institutions  of  its 
kind,  we  shall  more  diffusely  describe  its  principle.  In* 
snrance  from  loss  or  damage  by  fire  tends  to  the  safety  of  pro. 
perty  in  general,  and  to  the  ])reseryation  of  many  famili^ 
in  particular,  who  otherwise  might  be  exposed  to  poverty 
and  ruin:  and  the  extending  so  laudable  an  undertaking 
(that  every  part  of  the  nation  might  have  tlie  benefit  thereof) 

*  Stow  writes,  that  here  ttood  a  large  ttone  house,  called  the  Caitje; 
and  wat  used  as  a  tavern,  which  had  a  passage  from  Corn  hill  to  Thread- 
needle  Street ;  part  of  it  was  taken  down  for  enlarging  the  Exchanj^ 
This  structure  was  supposed  hy  some  to  have  been  an  aniient  church  ; 
•*  whereof,"  as  hetays,  "  there  was  no  proportion  :"  others  imagined 
k  was  a  Jew*s  house,  ^*  as  though  none  but  Jews  had  dwelt  in  ttoae 
houses ;  that  opinion  was  therefore  without  warrant." 

For,  bendet  the  strong  building  of  stone  houses,  against  invasion  of 
them  in  the  night,  when  the  watches  were  kept,  in  the  first  year  of 
Kichard  I.  to  prevent  the  casualties  by  fire,  which  often  had  happened 
in  the  City  when  the  houses  were  built  of  timber,  and  covered  with  reed 
and  straw,  Henry  Fitz  Alwine  being  mayor,  it  was  decreed,  that  *<  from 
thenceforth  no  roan  should  build  within  the  City  but  of  stone,  until  a 
certaia  height,  and  to  cover  the  same  building  with  jlate,  or  brent  tile^ 
And  this  was  the  very  same  cause  of  such  stoae  buildings,  whereof 
many  have  remained  till  our  time ;  but  for  winning  of  ground,  they 
havelieen  takpn  down,  and  in  place  of  some  of  them,  beiog  low,  as  but 
two  stories  above  the  ground,  many  houses  of  four  or  Ave  ttoriea  high 
Ut  placcA-**  StoWi  by  Strype,  iL  469» 
*  S  was. 
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"Was,  in  great  measure,  owing  to  this  society,  they  being  the 
first  that  attempted  the  insurance  of  goods,  and  that  of 
houses,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  bills  of  mortality.  And, 
in  order  to  render  the  security  unexceptionable,  the  sum  of 
one  hundred  thousand  pounds  is  raised,  to  be  a  fiind  foif 
that  purpose. 

The  several  Heads  of  Insurance. 

1  •  Ccmmon  /n^urance^.-— Buildings  covered  with  slate,  &c« 
and' built  on  all  sides  with  brick  or  stone ;  and  goods,  mer- 
chandise, and  trades  therein,  not  hazardous. 

2*  Hazardous  Insurances.^^T'vaAiex  or  plaster  buildings ; 
also  thatched  bams  and  out-houses,  containing  stock  or  im- 
plements of  husbandry ;  or  brick  or  stone  buildings,  wherein 
hazardous  goods  or  tiades  are  deposited  or  carried  on. 

3.  DoubbfJkazardous  Insurances. ^^AXL  timber  or  plaster 
buildings,  wherein  hazardous  goods,  or  trades  are  deposited 
or  carried  on. 

To  prevent  frauds,  persons  insured  by  this  office  shall  re- 
ceive  no  benefit  from  their  policies,  if  the  same  houses  or 
goods,  &c.  are  insured  in  any  other  office,  unless  such  in- 
surance be  first  specified  and  allowed  by  an  indorsement  on 
the  back  of  the  policy,  in  which  case  this  office  will  pay 
their  rateable  proportion  on  any  loss  or  damage ;  and  if  any 
person  or  persons  shall  insure  his,  her,  or  their  mills,  build- 
ings, manufaftories,  or  houses;  utensils,  stock  in  trade, 
goods,  wares,  or  merchandize ;  and  shall  cause  the  same  to 
be  described  otherwise  than  as  they  really  are,  so  as  the 
same  be  insured  at  a  lower  premium  than  the  special  ha- 
zards may  require,  or  at  a  lower  rate  than  proposed  in  the 
table  of  premiums,  such  insurance  shall  be  of  no  force,  nor 
shall  the  person  insuring  receive  any  benefit  by  such  policy^ 
in  case  of  any  loss  or  damage. 

No  loss  or  damage  to  be  paid  on  fire  happening  by  any  in- 
vasion, foreign  enemy,  civil  commotion,  or  any  nndlitary  or 
usurped  power  whatever. 

'  When  any  person  dies,  the  policy  and  interest  therein 
shall  continue  to  the  beiri  executor^  or  administrator,  rp- 
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spectively,  to  whom  the  right  of  the  premises  insured  shall 
belong  ;  provided,  before  any  new  payment  be  made,  such 
heir,  executor,  or  administrator,  do  procure  his  or  her  right 
to  be  indorsed  ou  the  policy,  at  the  said  office,  or  the  pre^ 
mium  be  paid  in  the  name  of  the  said  heir,  executor,  or  ad"> 
niinistrator. 

Persons  insured,  sustaining  any  loss  or  damage  by  fire, 
are  forthwith  to  give  notice  thereof  at  the  office,  and  as  soon 
as  possible  ufterwards  deliver  in  as  particular  an  account  of 
their  loss  and  damage  as  the  nature  of  the  case  will  admit  of, 
and  make  proof  of  the  same  by  their  oath  or  affirmation, 
according  to  the  form  practised  in  the  said  office,  and  by 
their  books  of  accounts,  or  other  proper  vouchers,  as  shall 
be  reasonably  required,  and  procure  a  certificate  under  the 
lumds  of  the  miuister  and  church-wardens,  together  with 
some  other  reputable  inhabitants  of  the  parish,  not  con-^ 
cemed  in  such  loss,  importing,  thkt  they  are  well  ac-» 
quainted  with  the  character  and  circumstances  of  the  per« 
son  or  persons  insured,  and  do  know  or  verily  believe,  that 
he,  she,  or  they,  really  and  by  misfortune,  without  any 
fraud  or  evil  practice,  have  sustained,  by  such  fire,  the  loss 
and  damage, ,  as  his,  her,  or  their  loss,  to  the  value  therein 
mentioned  ;  .but,  till  such  affidavit  and  certificate  of  such  the 
insured's  loss  shall  be  made  and  produced,  the  loss-money 
shall  not  be  payable.  And,  if  there  appear:  any  fraud  or 
fake  swearing,  suehsuflfercrs  shall  be  excluded  from  all  be- 
nefit  by  their  policies.  And,  in  case  any  difference  arise 
between  the  office  and  the  insured,  touching  any  loss  or  da* 
miige,  such  difference  shall  be  submitted  to  the  judgment 
and  determination  of  arbitrators  indifferently  chosen,  whostt 
award,  in  writing,  shall  be  conclusive  and  binding  to  aU 
parties. 

When  any  loss  b  settled  and  adjusted,  the  insured  will  re- 
ceive immediate  satisfaction  for  the  same  without  any  deduc- 
tioQ  or  discount^  and  are  not  liable  to  any  covenants  or  calls 
for  contributions  to  make  good  losses. 
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Annual  Premiums  to  be  paid  for  Insurances. 

Sums  insured^  not  exceeding  3000/.  Common,  2s.  per 
cent.  Hazardous^  ^s.  per  cent.  Doubly  hazardous,  5s.  per 
c^n/«*-7»Sums  not  exceeding  6000/.  Common,  2s.  6d.  per 
cent.  Hazardous,  4s.  percent.  Doubly  hazardous,  6s. per 
f^n/.— 10,000/.  Common,  2s.  6d.  per  cent.  Sums  above 
6000/.  hazardous  and  doubly  hazardous,  may  be  insured  by 
special  agreement.  Farming  stock,  on  any  part  of  the  farm, 
insured  under  general  policies^  without  the  average-clause, 
at  2s.6d.percent.'^^.  B.  Any  barn,  or  other  out-building, 
and  the  farming  stock  therein,  may  be  insured  under  one 
sum :  the  premium  is  3s. 

The  eng^ineefs  and  fir^nen  cf  the  Sun  Fire  Office,  to  con^- 
junction  with  those  of  the  Royal  Exchange  and  Phoenix  ftre 
offices^  patrol  nigbtly  throogbaat  the  year  the  different  dis- 
tricts of  the  metropolis,  which  salutary  measure  (the  only 
institution  of  the  kind,  and  supported  at  a  very  coonder* 
able  expense  by  these  three  offices  only,)  has  been  prodoc- 
tive  of  the  greatest  public  benefits,  it  having  been  the  means 
of  checking  numerous  fires  in  their  infancy,  which  other* 
wise  might  have  been  attended  with  the  most  destructive  don« 
sequences.  So  that  assistance  may  be  had  at  all  hours^  ia 
litis  dreadful  calamity. 

By  thas  stating  at  one  view,  the  objects  of  safety,  and  the 
easy  means  held  out  by  this  respectable  corporation  to  sectire 
that  safety  from  the  most  lamentable  of  all  calamities ;  a 
system  of  public  spirit  and  mode  of  profit  is  dispbyed  wfaieb 
18  ahnost  unknown  in  any  other  commercbd  city.  The  other 
insurance  corporations  ate  nearly  upon  the  sfttse  beoetoleBl 
f>Ian  ;  and  in  future  we  shall  only  notice  them  as  tbey  oceiur 
in  our  rout,  and  mention  their  several  variations. 

The  opposite  oomef  to  Bai^  Buildings,  forming  the 
point  of  ComhiU  and  Lombard  Street^  cjaiflos  peculiar  tid^ 
tice.  It  was  the  first  residence  of  Thonms  Guv^  tsq.  §dia 
founder  of  the  hospital  which  bears  his  name. 

At  this  small  shop,  with  a  stock  of  only  200/.  did  he  com- 
meuce  and  contioue  business  in  the  most  penurious  manner, 

an 
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«0  old  oewspftper,  or  proof  sheet  of  printing,  serving  bim 
instead  of  a  table-cloth ;  yet  this  industrious  speculator  ac- 
4:umi}lated  such  sums  as  enaUed  bim  to  leave  200,000/.  for 
the  establishment  of  the  hospital ;  beside  immense  property 
for  other  benevolent  uses ;  and  he  rose  to  be  member  of  par- 
liament for  Tamworthy  where  he  was  born. 

Proceeding  eastwardly  through  Comhill,  the  first  object 
of  attention  is  the  Globe  Fire  Office,  the  establishment 
of  which  comprehends  granting  insurances  against  loss  Op 
damage  by  fire,  insurances  oh  lives  and  survivorships,  the 
endowment  of  children,  and  immediate,  deferred,  and  pro* 
gressive  annuities.  The  capital  of  this  company  is  one 
orillion  sterling.    They  insure  houses  fired  by  lightening. 

Pope's  Head  Alley,  at  present  inhabited  by  stock 
brokers,  notaries,  4nd  mercantile  persons,  was  formerly  oc* 
4:npied  by  a  vast  stone  building,  before  the  great  fire ;  which 
was  undoubtedly  a  residence  of  the  antient  kings  of  Engr 
land,  and  reached  to  the  western  angle  of  the  street,  h 
Witt  distinguished  by  the  arms  of  England,  before  any  quar- 
terings  were  annexed,  supported  by  two  angels,  '^  fair  and 
largely  graven  in  stone  over  the  door  or  stall  of  one  great 
house.''  Another  division  of  the  structure  was  the  Pope's 
Head  tavern,  the  front  of  which  was  toward  the  south  in 
Lombard  Street ;  the  tliird  division  was  called  the  Stone 
ffausCf  This  range  of  buildings  was  supposed  to  be  the  re^ 
flidence  of  King  John ;  *^  which  might  be  so,''  says  Stow, 
^*  for  I  find,  in  a  written  copy  of  Matthew  Paris's  His. 
tory,  that,  in  the  year  1232,  Henry  III.  sent  Hubert  de 
Burgh,  Earl  of  Kent,  to  Comhill  in  London,  there  to 
mswer  all  matters  objected  to  him ;  when  he  wisely  ac- 
quitted  himself.  This  being  a  royal  domain,  is  farther 
proved  by  the  following  particular,  which  states  that  Ed* 
«wd  th«  Third  gave  his  large  Hospitium,  or  place  for 
ibo  CHtertajiniiieiit  of  guests,  in  Lombard  Street,  to  the  col- 
li^ of  St.  Stephen,  Westminster,  in  the  twcnty-second  year 
of  his  reiga. 

On  the  same  side  of  the  way,  facing  the  Exchange,  b  the 
British  Fi»*  Office,  and  Westminster  Society,  for 
Mi»iinuice  on  lives  and  survivorships.    The  variatoin  of  the 
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Britifh  from  other  fire  offices  is,  that  the  directors  depart  from ' 
the  usual  rule  of  requiring  minute  specification  of  goods, 
and  their  respective  Talues,  whereby ,  in  case  of  fire,  many 
articles  not  being  admitted  in  the  demand,  heavy  loss  often- 
times arises  to  those  whose  claim  in  the  aggregate  would 
otherwise  be  fully  satisfied,  and,  therefore,  only  require  a 
general  description  or  denomination  of  goods,  without  ascer- 
taining  the  extent  of  the  insurance  on  each,  (c"x<'ept  on  ar- 
ticles required  to  be  otherwise  insured) ;  so  that,  on  what- 
ever part  of  property  the  loss  may  fall,  the  insured  will  re- 
cover to  its  full  extent. 

Exchange  Alley  was  the  house  of  Mr.  Alderman  Baok- 
well,  of  whom  anecdotes  are  given  in  the  preceding  His- 
tory, under  the  reign  of  James  II.  After  the  great  fire,  it 
was  formed  into  a  passage  from  Cornhill  to  Lombard  Street 
and  Birchin  Lane.  This  cluster  of  buildings  contains  the 
two  great  coffee  houses  of  Garraway  and  Baker.  The  first 
frequented  by  shipbrokers,  &c.  and  where  estates,  merchan- 
dize, and  other  commodities,  are  sold  by  auction.  The 
King's  Arms  was  formerly  a  famous  place  of  public  resort ; 
but  is  now  only  used  for  offices,  &c. 

Opposite  this  avenue,  before  the  Exchange,  is  a  very 
handsome  pump,  with  the  following  inscription :  "  On  this 
spot  a  well  was  first  made,  and  a  house  of  correction  built 
thereon,  by  Henry  Wallis,  mayor  of  London,  in  the  year 
1282."  At  the  bottom  is  the  name  of  Wright,  the  archi- 
tect, who  built  the  present  pump. 

There  are  some  singular  circumstances  concerning  the 
first  structure.  The  conduct  of  the  lower  sort  of  citizens 
having  been  very  irregular,  in  consequence  of  the  tyrannic 
reign  of  Henry  III.  it  was  necessary  that  means  should  be 
used  to  recover  some  degree  of  subordination ;  but  it  was 
not  till  the  reign  of  his  son,  Edward  L  that  any  good  pur- 
pose was  effected  ;  when  the  public  spirited  Henry  le  Wa;l- 
lis,  mayor,  enclosed  a  spring,  lately  discovered,  with  a 
stone  wall,  and  erected  a  prison  for  night  walkers,  and 
other  suspicious  persons,  who  at  that  time  infested  the  City, 
This  improvement  of  utility  and  safety,  was  denominated 

the 
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the  TaHj  on  account  of  its  circular  formation.  This  build- 
ing became  of  such  note,  that  not  only  the  laity,  but  the' 
clergy,  were  subjected  to  its  reforming  principles ;  but  as 
reformation  may  sometimes  be  carried  to  excess,  that  excess 
induced  Richard  Gravesend,  bishop  of  London,  to  apply  to 
the  king  for  redress.  Edward  therefore  wrote  to  the  ci- 
tizens in  i25i7,  informing  them,  ^^  that  though  the  great 
charter  exempted  clergymen  from  imprisonment  by  lay- 
men,  some  citizens,  from  -mere  spite,  during  their  watches, 
entered  the  chambers  of  the  clergy,  and  imprisoned  them 
like  felons  in  the  Ti/w."  He  willed  therefore,  "  that,  in  full 
hustings,  a  proclamation  should  be  made,  that  no  watch  af- 
terward should  enter  tht  chamber  of  a  priest,  under  afor^ 
feitwre  of  thirty  pounds  ♦." 

This  mandate  was  so  disagreeable,  that  nine  principle  ci- 
tizens  expressed  their  disgust  by  breaking  open  tiie  Tun 
prison,  and  setting  several  of  the  prisoners  free ;  such  an 
act  of  violence,  drew  down  the  vengeance  of  the  court ;  the 
rioters  were  personally  punished,  by  a  long  and  painful  im- 
prisonment ;  and  it  also  furnished  an  excuse  to  fine  the  city 
20,000  marks,  to  be  paid  into  the  Exchequer :  but  a  benefit 
was  produced  through  this  evil ;  for,  by  the  sum  of  3000 
marfcs  in  addition,  which  was  extorted,  the  city  obtained, 
after  a  seizure  of  twelve  years,  not  only  a  restoration  of  the 
king^s  favour,  but  some  valuable  additional  privileges. 

In  the  year  1383,  the  aitizens,  taking  upon  them  epis- 
copal rights,  first  imprisoned  such  women  as  were  taken  in 
adultery,  in  the  Tun  ;  and  then  having  exposed  them  pub« 
licly,  caused  their  heads  to  be  shaved,  as  was  usually  done 
to  thieves,  led  them  about  the  City,  in  sight  of  all  the  in* 
habitants,  with  trumpets  and  pipes  sounding  before  them, 
that  their  persons  might  be  more  particularly  distinguished* 
It  was  also  ordered  in  the  charge  to  the  wardmotes,  <<  that 
if  there  be  any  priest  in  service  within  the  ward,  which  be- 
fore time  hath  been  set  in  the  Tun,  in  Cornhill,  for  his  dis- 
honesty, and  hath  forsworne  the  city,  all  such  shall  be  per* 
^euted." 

•  Stow. 

Stow 
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Sto«r  tells  us  a  ludicrous  anecdote  of  one  of  these  priests, 
whose  incontinence  had  been  discovered ;  for  which  being 
apprehended  and  committed,  ^^  I  saw/'  says  be,  *'  his  pu- 
nislunent  to  be  tbu^ :  he  was  on  three  market  days  conveyed 
through  the  high  streets  and  markets  of  this  city,  with  a 
paper  on  his  head,  whereon  was  written  his  crime.  The 
first  day  he  rode  in  a  car ;  the  second  on  a  horse,  with  his 
face  to  the  horse's  tail ;  the  third,  he  was  led  between  two  ; 
^nd  every  day  rung  with  basons,  and  proclamations  made 
of  his  fact,  at  every  turning  of  the  streets ;  and  also  before 
John  Atwopd's  (the  person  oi&nded)  stall,  and  the  church 
door  of  his  service,  where  he  lost  his  chauntry  of  twenty 
nobles  a  year,  and  was  banished  the  city  for  ever." 

The  conveyance  of  water  from  Tyburn,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  City  in  various  districts,  caused  another  alteration  in  the 
Tun  in  the  year  1401.  It  was  then  made  a  cistern  of  sweet 
water,  and  called  the  Conduit  upon  ComhiU ;  the  well  was 
planked  over,  and  a  str<M)g  timber  prison  erected  for  disor- 
derly persons.  This  was  denominated  **  The  Cage;"  to 
which  was  attached  a  pair  of  stocks,  whence  a  great  part  of 
the  neighbourhood  was  named  Le  Stocks.  On  the  top  of  the 
cage  was  placed  a  pillory,  for  the  punishment  of  bakers  of- 
fending in  the  affize  of  bread ;  for  millers  stealing  at  the 
mill ;  and  for  procuresses,  scolds,  and  other  offenders. 

In  the  year  1468,  it  was  decreed  by  the  mayor,  ^'  that 
divers  persons,  being  common  jurors,  who  had  forsworn 
themselves  for  rewards,  should  ride  from  Newgate  to  the 
pillory  on  ComhiU,  with  paper  mitres  on  their  heads,  where 
they  were  to  be  exposed,  and  afterwards  returned  to  New- 
gate.^' 

Fabian  writes  that  in  1509,  Darby,  Smith,  and  Simpson, 
ringleaders  of  false  inquests  in  London,  were  compelled  to 
ride  through  the  City  with  their  faces  to  their  horses*  taib, 
and  papers  on  their  heads,  and  were  set  on  the  pi}lory  in 
Cornhill,  and  afterwards  confined  in  Newgate,  **  where 
they  died  for  very  shame.** 

With  respect  to  the  cpndqit,  llobert  Drope^  mayor,  in 

1475, 
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1475,  enlarged  the  cistern,  at  the  east  end,  with  stone  aad 
lead,  and  castellated  it  in  a  handsome  manner. 

In  1546,  Sir  Martin  Bowes,  mayor,  who  lived  in  Lom- 
bard Street,  and  "whose  back  gate  opened  into  Cornhill^  op« 
posite  the  cotiduit,  proposed  to  enlarge  and  orAament  the 
west  part,  as  Alderman  Drope  had  done  in  the  edstem ;  but, 
upon  the  removal  of  the  cage  and  pillory,  it  was  discovered 
that  the  ground  was  planked,  and  the  well,  '<  worn  out  of 
memory  f  the  well,  however,  was  restored  to  its  use,  and  a 
pump  erected,  which  having  been  removed,  probably,  in 
the  confusion  occasioned  by  the  fire  in  1666,  was  forgotten, 
but  being  recently  revived,  again  dispenses  its  benefits  for 
public  use. 

Sweeting's  Alley,  formerly  the  extensive  residence  of  a 
Dutch  merchant  of  the  name  of  Sweethirig,  is  now  filled  by 
shops  and  coffee  houses.  In  the  year  1759,  a  dreadful  fire 
broke  out  at  Hamlin^s  cofiee  house,  in  the  apartment  of  Mr 
Poteridge,  one  of  the  inventors  of  musucal  glasses,  which 
destroyed  thirteen  houses  in  the  front  of  Cornhill.  Mr.  Po- 
teridge perished  in  the  flames.  Passing  Freema^'^  Court, 
so  called  from  having  been  the  residence  of  an  alderman  of 
that  name,  we  cooiq  to  Finch  Lane,  which  obtained  its 
name  at  a  remote  period,  from  Robert  Finch  or  Fink,  who 
rebuilt  the  church,  cUled,  ffom  him,  St.  Behriet  Fink. 

Near  this  lane  is  the  Union  FiriS  Of'Ficfe,  which  in  its 
principle  does  not  vary  from  establishments  of  a  similar 
nature.  The  emblematical  figures  of  Justice  and  Strength, 
in  the  firont  of  this  building,  \h  Coad^s  composition,  are 
very  fine  ^  the  mufcuUt  pothers  of  the  Hercules  are  expressed 
in  a  masterly  manner. 

BiRCHiN  Lane,  is  a  corruption  of  Birchover  Lahe^  from 
its  first  builder.  This  was  formerly  inhabited  by  weahhy 
drapers,  who  continued  their  range  of  shops  to  the  Stocks. 
Jt  is  curious  to  observe  the  revolution  of  streets  and  build- 
ings ;  in  the  reign  of  Heniry  V.  this  quarter  was  inhabited 
by  firipperers  or  uphoidors,  who  sold  old  cloaths  and  houses 
hold  fiirniture.!  and,  to  shcf\^  its  reputation,  Dan  John  Lyd. 
gate  humourously  describes  a  poor  countrymaq,  who  having 
lost  his  hood  in  Westminster  ilall,  saw  it  hung  up  for  sale 
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in  Cornhill.  *.     How  different  in  the  nineteenth  century 
this  spot ;  wealth  and  integrity  are  its  prerogatives ;  and  cftt 

the 

^  This  Song  it  referred  to  by  Stow ;  as  it  was  supposed  to  point  out 
the  circumstances  of  plaees  in  London  at  an  early  time  in  the  language 
and  poetry  of  the  age,  a  copy  of  it  must  be  a  curiosity.  Every  year,  by 
removing  us  farther  from  antient  days,  encreases  the  difficulty  of  finding 
the  perishing  remains  of  them  ;  but  that  noble  repository  of  every  thing 
relating  to  the  history  of  m&nkind,  the  British  Museum,  at*  last  afforded 
an  opportunity  to  give  new  existence  to  this  specimen  of  old  humourous 
description. 

"  LONDON  LYCKPENY. 

A  Ballade  comfyled  by  Dan  John  Lydgate  Monke  of  Berry  ^  about yeres 

agoe^  and  now  newly  oversene  and  amended, 

TO  London  once  my  stepps  I  bent, 
Where  trouth  in  no  wyse  should  be  faynt ; 
To  Westmynster  ward  I  forthwith  went 
To  a  man  of  law  to  make  complaynt : 
I  sayd,  fore  Mary's  love,  that  holy  saynt. 

Pity  the  poore  that  would  proceede ;  « 

But  fore  lack  of  mony  I  cold  not  spcde.  ^ 

And  as  I  thrust  the  prese  amonge, 

By  froward  chaunce  my  hood  was  gone. 

Yet  for  all  that  I  stayd  not  longe 

Tyll  at  the  kynge  bench  I  was  come : 

Before  the  judge  I  kneled  anon 

And  prayd  him  for  God's  sake  to  take  hede  ; 

But  fore  lack  of  money  I  myght  not  spede. 

Beneth  them  sat  clarkes  a  great  rout. 
Which  Cut  dyd  wrytc  by  one  assent ; 
There  stoode  up  one  and  cryed  about 
Rychard,  Robert,  and  John  of  Kent : 
I  wist  not  well  what  this  man  ment. 
He  cryed  thycke  there  indede  • 
But  he  that  iackt  mony  myght  not  spede. 

Uato  the  common  place  I  yode  thoo. 

Where  sat  one  with  a  svlken  hoode ; 

I  dyd  hym  reverence  for  I  ought  to  do  so. 

And  told  my  case  as  well  as  I  coud. 

How  my  goods  were  defrauded  me  by  falshood  \ 

I  gat  not  a  man  of  his  mouth  for  my  meed, 

And  for  lack  of  mony  I  myght  not  spede. 

Ullt9 
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the  balaUGe  of  its  security  relies  the  prosperity  of  a  great 
portioQ  of  the  commercial  world.  This  lane  is  now  inha- 
bited by  bankers,  and  most  respectable  tradesmen. 

The  Corporation  of  the  London  Assurance,   in  this 
laae,  founded  by  royal  charter  of  George  L  and  their  powers 

extended 

Unto  the  Rolls  I  gait  me  from  thence. 
Before  the  cUrket  of  the  chauncer^re  i 
Where  many  I  found  eamyng  of  pence, 
But  none  at  all  regarded  roee ; 
I  gave  them  my  playnt  uppon  my  knee. 
They  lyked  it  well,  when  they  had  it  reade ; 
But  lacking  mony  J  could  not  be  tped. 

In  We«tmyniter-haU  I  found  out  one 

Which  went  in  a  long  gown  of  raye, 

1  crouched  and  kneled  before  hym  anon, 

For  Mary'a  lore  of  help  I  hym  praye  i 

**  I  wot  not  what  thou  meanest"  gan  he  say ; 

To  get  me  thence  he  dyd  me  bede, 

For  lack  of  mony  I  cold  not  ipede. 

Within  this  hall  neithere  ryche  nor  yett  poor 

Wold  do  for  me  ought  ahhough  I  sbold  dye ; 

Which  seeing  I  gat  me  out  of  th'  doore, 

Where  Flemjrnge  began  on  me  for  to  cry, 

**  Master,  what  will  you  copen  or  by ; 

*^  Fyne  felt  hattt  or  spectacles  to  reede 

*'  Lay  down  your  tylver,  and  here  you  may  spede.*' 

Then  to  Westmynster  gate  I  presently  went, 

When  the  sunn  was  at  hyghe  pr3rme ; 

Cokes  to  me  they  tooke  good  entent 

And  profercd  me  bread  with  ale  and  wyne ; 

Rybbs  of  befe  both  fat  and  ful  fyne, 

A  fayre  cloth  they  gan  for  to  sprcde 

But  wantyng  miony  I  might  not  be  speode. 

Then  unto  London  I  dyd  me  hye, 
Of  all  the  land  it  beareth  the  pryse ; 
Hot  pescods  one  began  to  crye 
Strabery  rype  and  cherryes  in  the  ryste  : 
One  bad  me  come  nere  and  by  some  spyce 
Peper  and  sayforne  they  gan  me  bede 
But  fore  lacke  of  mony  I  myght  not  spede. 

Vol,  II.    No.  33,  R  Tfecft 
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extended  to  foreign  parts,  by  an  act  of  parliament  in  the 
present  reign,  assures  houses,  merchandize,  &c.  whether 
the  property  of  the  assured  be  on  commission,  or  in  trust. 
They  also  are  accountable  for  damages  by  lightning ;  and  in 
extraordinary  cases,  even  pay  losses  by  invasion,  civil  com- 
motion,' and  other  circumstances  of  that  nature. 

In 

Then  to  the  Chepe  I  began  me  drawne. 
Where  mutch  people  I'sawe  Tor  to  stande ; 
One  ofred  me  velvety  ^J^^^y  ^n^  lawne, 
Anothere  he  taketh  me  by  the  haunde, 
"  Here  i$  Paris  thred  the  finest  in  the  launde," 
I  never  was  used  to  such  things  in  dede 
And  wanting  mony  I  myght  not  spede* 

Then  went  I  forth  by  London  Stone 

Throughout  all  Canwyke  street. 

Drapers  mutch  cloth  me  ofred  anone 

Then  comet  me  one,  cryd  "  hot  shcpes  feetej" 

One  cryde  mackerell  ryster  greene,  other  gan  grecte. 

One  bad  me  by  a  hood  to  cover  my  head, 

But  fore  want  of  mony  I  might  not  be  sped. 

Then  I  hyed  me  into  Estchepe, 

One  cryes  rybbs  of  befe  and  many  a  pye ; 

Pewter  potts  they  clattered  on  a  heape, 

There  was  harpe,  pype,  and  mynstrelsye  : 

**  Yea  by  cock/*  "  nay  by  cock"  some  began  crye  ; 

Some  sang  of  Jenken  and  Julyan  fore  there  mede. 

But  fore  lack  of  mony  I  myght  not  spede. 

Then  into  Cornhyll  anon  I  yode. 
Where  was  much  stolen  gere  amonge ; 
I  saw  where  honge  m3me  own  hoode, 
That  I  had  lost  amonge  the  thronge  i 
To  by  my  own  hood  I  thought  it  wronge, 
I  knew  it  well  as  I  dyd  my  crede, 
But  for  lack  of  mony  I  could  not  spede. 

The  Tavern er  took  me  by  the  sieve, 

"  Sir,"  sayth  he,  "  wyll  you  our  wyne  assay ;" 

I  answered,  **  That  can  not  mutch  me  greve, 

A  penny  can  do  no  more  than  it  may  :*' 

I  dranke  a  pynt  and  for  it  dyd  pay, 

Yet  sore  a  hungered  from  thence  I  yede. 

And  wanting  my  lAony  I  cold  not  spede. 

Tken 
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In  Cornhillj.was  anciently  a  large  Hofpitium  or  Inn  called 
Coleyn's-hyn ;'  a  great  controverfy  in  1391 ,  was  Aistained  by 
the  rectors  of  the  two  parishes  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  Peter, 
on  account  of  oblations  from  the  weftern  part  of  the  inn, 
denominated  Vernivele.    Upon  an  inquisition,  it  was  found 
that  one  part  of  the  extreme  western  part,  containing  in 
length  from  the  street  northward,  forty-three  feet  and  an 
half,  and  in  breadth  along  the  street,  forty-one  feet,  was  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Michad ;  the  remaining  part,  containing 
from  east  to  west  on  the  north  part,  forty-two  feet,  and  in 
breath  twenty-six  feet,  was  in  the  parish  of  St.  Peter ;  it  was 
therefore  finally  settled,  that  the  rector  of   St.    Michael 
should  admit  the  inhabitants  of  Veniivele  to  the  sacrament, 
&c.  and  they  should  be  accounted  his  parishioners;  and, 
that  the  rector  of  8t.  Peter  should  be  indemnified,  the  rector 
of  St.  Michael  was  to  pay  him  xii.  pence  at  the  first  of  the 
Nativity,  yearly  for  ever,  under  the  pain  of  sequestration, 
which  composition  was  confirmed  by  bishop  Braybroke  ^. 

Then  hyed  I  me  to  Belynges  Gate, 

And  one  cryed  "  Hoo,  go  we  hence;" 

I  prayd  a  bargeman  for  God's  sake, 

That  he  would  spare  me  my  expence ; 

**  Thou  stepst  not  here,"  quo'  he,  "  under  ij  pence,* ^ 

I  lyst  not  yet  bestow  my  almes  dede  ; 

Thus  lackii^g  mony  I  could  not  spede. 

Then  I  conveyed  me  into  Kent ; 
For  of  tl^e  law  wold  I  meddle  no  more. 
Because  no  man  to  me  took  entent, 
I  dyght  me  to  do  as  I  dyd  before  : 
Now  Jesus  that  in  Bethlem  was  bore 
Save  London,  and  send  tcew  lawyers  there  mede 
For  who  so  wants  mony  with  them  shall  not  spede. 

Explicit  London  l^ck/tennj^ 
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THE  history  of  this  church  is  very  remote.  Alnoth  the 
priest  gave  it  to  the  abbot  and  convent  of  Eovesham,  who 
granted  it  and  all  their  laoda  there  held,  in  1 133  to  Sparling, 
the  priest,  for  which  he  was  to  pay  a  yearly  rent  of  one 
mark  to  the  abbot,  and  to  find  liim  lodging,  fait,  water,  and 
and  fire,  whenever  he  canje  to  London  *. 

Sir  Richard  Drope  was  a  great  benefactor  to  the  poor  of 
the  pariah  and  the  ward.  His  lady  having  afterwards  married 
Edward  Gray  Lord  Lisle,  was  buried  in  this  church  by  the 
side  of  her  first  husband,  in  1500.  She  was  also  a  benefactress 
to  the  church,  and  gave  ninety  pounds  to  beautifying  the 
structure,  and  her  ^rea/ me.wuaj'f,  with  the  appurtenances, 
to  the  parfbn  and  churchwardens,  for  ever,  on  condition 
that  they  kept  her  anniversary  to  be  spent  on  the  poor  or 
otherwise,  to  the  amount  of  three  pounds,  the  rest  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  reparation  of  the  church.  The  house  and 
appurtenances,  called  Lady  Lisle's  Lands,  were  in  the  34th 

*  Among  th«  le^tteri  of  chartert  belonging  to  the  abbejr  of  Evetham. 
)i  the  following  Mite.  "  In  Loudoniit  eccleiii  S.  Mich,  de  CombuU, 
peninet  ad  eccleaiam  de  ETeiham,  cum  tribtii  domibui,  &  reddit  aanu- 
adm  ecckiixduBi  mircat,  &  loneliji  aBuotgnem)  ulen,  It  literiun." 
Cm.  ms.  Kei/h  b.  xm.  foh  9. 
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©f  Henry  VIII.  leased  out  for  sixty  years,  at  a  yearly  rent  of 
S/.  ISs.  4d,  But,  the  parishioners  not  consulting  their  own 
interest,  gave  up  this  bequest  as  chantry  lands  ;  and  suffered 
the  tombs  of  fuch  bcnefiaflors  to  be  demolished  without  remorse* 

Another  act  of  carelessness  we  cannot  forbear  to  mention* 
Alderman  John  Tolus,  in  1548,  gave  to  the  rector,  and 
churchwardens  for  ever,  towards  the  repair  of  the  church, 
and  the  relief  of  the  poor,  his  tenement  and  appurtenances 
in  the  parish ;  but  through  the  knavery  of  the  executors, 
and  the  negligence  of  the  parishioners,  the  benefaction  was 
not  claimed  for  forty  years. 

There  was  a  chantry  founded  in  this  church  for  the  soul  of 
Walter  de  Billingham,  to  which  bishop  Braybrokc  collated 
in  1 390.    Two  other  chantries  were  founded  by  William  Co 
merton  and  Simon  Smith. 

Stow  defcribes  this  to  have  been  ^^  a  fair  and  beautiful 
church ;  but  since  the  surrender  of  their  lands  to  Edward  VL 
greatly  blemished  by  the  building  of  four  tenements  on  tlie 
north  side  thereof,  towards  the  high  street,  in  place  of  a 
green  church-yard,  wliereby  the  chnrch  was  darkened,  and 
otherwise  annoyed."  These  tenements,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Draper's  company,  patrons,  and  Grindall,  bishop  of 
London,  were  given  by  Richard  Matthew,  tlien  rector, 
1 1  Eh'zabeth,  to  alderman  Hawes,  and  other  inhabitants,  and 
their  heirs  for  ever  ^  the  rector  reserving  to  himself  and  sue- 
cessors  the  tythes,  towards  tiie  support  and  reparation  of  the 
church  and  its  ornaments. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  structure,  was  "  a  proper  clois- 
ter, and  a  fair  church-yard,  with  a  pulpit  cross,  similar  to 
that  at  St.  Paul's  cathedral.  In  this  cloister  were  lodgings 
for  choristersj  and  in  the  cross  sermons  were  preached ; 
this  was  all  at  the  expence  of  Sir  John  Rudstone,  mayor 
in  1528.  After  his  death  in  1531,  the  choir  was  dissolved, 
the  cross  delapidated,  his  monument  was  demolished,  and 
every  other  sacrilege  was  committed  consistently  with  the 
iMtfbarity  of  the  despoilers.  However,  some  humane  persons 
having  procured  the  choristers'  lodgings,  they  were  appointed 
for  the  dwellings  of  antient  widow  parishioners,  who  were 
deoyed,  or  weie  unable  to  bear  the  charge  of  greater  rents. 
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The  steeple  was  erected  Iq  1421,  and  a  riDgof  five  belh 
placed  in  the  belliry  ;  to  this  a  sixth  was  added  by  the  gift 
of  several  benefactors,  to  be  rung  out  at  eight  o'clock, 
every  evening.  These  were  afterwards  encreased  to  ten, 
forming  one  of  the  most  musical  peals  in  England. 

Beside  those  whom  we  have  already  mentioned  as  having 
been  buried  in  the  old  ehurch,  there  is  another  of  too  much 
consequence  to  be  omitted,  Robert  Fabian,  alderman  and 
3l)criiF,  as  well  as  the  most  eminent  historian  of  his  time  *. 

The  great  fire,  however,  having  levelled  that,  as  well  as 
other  buildings ;  the  ingenuity  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  rcr 
built  the  present  elegant  fabric. 

It  should  be  mentioned,  that  towards  the  rebuilding  of  the 
present  church  in  1672,  considerable  benefactions  were  re- 
ceived, among  these  the  following  are  recorded :  Sir  John 

**  KoBERT  Fabian,  author  of  th^  CbroBicIeof  £ngland  and  France, 
or,  as  he  himself  calls  it,  <*  The  Concordaunce  of  Stories,"  was  bom  in 
London,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  being  brought  up  to  trade,  became 
io  considerable  a  merchant,  that  he  was  chosen  an. alderman,  and,  in 
1493,  one  of  the  sheriffs.  He  was  a  man  of  learning  for  the  times  in 
which  he  lived ;  was  skilled  in  English,  Latin,  and  French  poetry ; 
but  applied  himself  chiefly  to  history.  Stow,  in  his  <*  Survey  of  Lon- 
don," has  preserved  the  following  verses,  which  were  formerly  upon 
Fabian*t  monument : 

"  Like  as  the  day  his  course  doth  consume, 

And  the  new  morrow  springeth  again  as  fast ; 

So  man  and  woman,  by  Nature's  custome. 

This  life  to  passe,  at  last  in  earth  are  cast. 

In  joy  and  sorrow,  which  here  their  time  do  waste. 

Never  in  one  state,  but  in  course  transitory. 

So  full  of  change,  is  of  this  world  the  glory." 

His  Chronicle  was  first  printed  at  London,  in  1S16 ;  and  afterward^ 
in  1553,  and  is  divided  into  two  volumes  folio;  the  first  of  which  be- 
gins  with  Brute,  and  ends  at  the  death  of  Henry  II.  The  second, 
which  is  the  most  valuable,  begins  with  Richard  I.  and  ends  at  the 
twentieth  of  Henry  VII.  in  1504.  Stow  calls  the  work,  **  a  painful 
labour,  to  the  great  honour  of  the  city,  and  of  the  whole  realm."  Fa- 
bian is  very  circumstantial  respecting  the  affairs  of  London  |  and  notices 
several  things  relating  to  the  government  of  that  city,  which  are  not  to 
be  met  with  elsewhere.  We  are  told,  that  cardinal  Wolsey  caused  at 
many  copies  of  this  book  to  he  could  obtain  to  be  burnt,  because  the  au* 
thor  had  made  too  clear  a  discovery  of  the  large  reveauet  of  the  eleigy. 

Langham, 
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Langham,  bart.  500/.  Sir  John  Mounson,  20/.  Sir  John 
Cutler,  20/.  Sir  Andrew  Riccard,  100/.  James  Clitherow,  50/. 
and  Mary  Scottow,  20/. 

The  walls  were  mostly  stone,  with  a  camerated  roof,  the 
groyns  and  imposts  are  covered  ^ith  Icad^  and  supported 
by  columns  of  the  Tuscan  order :  the  floor,  several  steps 
above  the  street,  is  paved  with  stone,  and  the  chancel  with 
marble.  The  building  is  divided  into  three  aisles,  on  the 
south  side  of  which  are  six  light  windows.  The  north  side 
is  blank.  The  arches  of  the  church  are  enriched  on  the  key 
stones -with  shields.  The  pews  and  pulpit  arc  of  oak,  and 
the  altaf-piece,  with  two  columns,  entablature,  and  pediment 
of  the  Corinthian  order,  are  highly  ornamented.  To  cor- 
respond, at  the  west  end  is  an  elegant  door  case  and  gallerv, 
in  which  is  a  good  organ.  The  body  is  seventy  feet  long 
aud  sixty  broad. 

The  tombs  of  greatest  note  within  the  church,  are  those 
erected  to  the  early  branches  of  the  noble  family  of  Cowper. 

But  the  peculiarity  of  this  chiirch  is  its  stately  tower,  one 
hundred  and  thirty  feet  high,  containing  twelve  bells.  The 
lower  part  of  the  toif^er  occupies  the  centre,  in  St.  Michael's 
Alley,  and  on  each  side  there  is  a  regular  extent  of  building. 
The  principal  door  opens  in  the  lower  stage  of  the  fabric, 
which  rises  with  angulated  corners  from  the  ground,  iorni- 
ing  a  kind  of  base,  terminated  at  the  height  of  the  body  of 
the  church.  The  second  stage,  which  is  plain  and  lofty, 
has  two  tall  windows,  one  over  the  ocher,  properly  shaped 
for  the  style  of  the  building,  this  is  terminated  by  a  Sara* 
cenic  cornice.  The  third  stage  is  in  the  form  of  the 
two  others,  except  that  they  arc  plain,  and  this  is  very 
much  ornamented  ;  the  angular  corners  are  fluted,  and  tcr- 
minated  by  cherubims  heads  under  a  cornice :  the  plain  face 
between,  has  four  windows  in  two  series.  Above  the  cornice, 
over  tbe  uppermost  of  these  windows,  runs  a  battlement ;  on 
the  plain  faces  of  the  tower,  and  from  the  corners  are  carried 
tip  four  beautiful  fluted  turrets,  cased  a  part  of  their  height 
with  Doric  turrets ;  these  terminate  in  pinnacle  heads,  from 
within  each  of  which,  rises  a  short  spire,  oroameutedj  with 
crotchetSi  crowoed  with  fanes. 
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Mr.  Ralph  observes,  ^^  that  this  Gothic  tower  is  very 
magnificent,  and  justly  deserves  to  be  esteemed  the  finest 
thing  of  that  sort  in  London  *." 

In  tiie  church-yard  were  buried  tiie  grandfather,  aud  fa« 
ther,'(both  named  Thomas,)  of  John  Stow,  the  hiftorian. 
The  will  of  Thomas,  the  elder,  proves  that  the  hiilonan  of 
London,  was  of  respectable  ancestry.  It  runs  thus ;  and  is 
^  very  curious  document,  descriptive  of  th6  superstitious 
manners  of  those  times : 

'^  In  the  name  of  God,  Amen.  In  the  year  of  our  Lord 
God  Mcccccxxvi,  the  last  day  of  December,  I  Thomas  Stow, 
citizen  and  tallow  chandler,  of  London,  in  good  and  hole 
mynde,  thanckes  be  to  our  Lord  TAu,  make  this  my  pre- 
sent testament.  Fyrst,  I  bequayth  my  soul  to  Jhu  Christy 
and  to  our  blessed  lady  Seynt  Maiy,  the  Virgin,  &c.  My 
body  to  be  buryed  in  the  litell  grene  church-yard,  of  the 
parysshe  church  of  Seynt  Myghel,  in  Comehyll,  betwene  the 
crosse  and  the  church  wall,  nigh  the  wall  as  may  be,  by  my 
father  and  mother,  systers  and  brothers,  and  also  my  own 
childerne. 

'^  Also,  I  bequeith  to  the  hye  aulter  of  the  foreseid 
church,  for  my  tythis  forgeten,  I2d.  Iterriy  to  Jhus  brotlier- 
hedde  \2d.  I  give  to  our  lady's  and  seint  brotherhedde, 
I2d.  I  give  to  Seynt  Cristofer  and  Seynt  George,  \2d, 
Alsoe,  I  give  to  the  vii.  aultars,  in  the  church  aforeseyd,  in 
the  worship  of  the  vii.  sacraments  every  yere,  during  iii, 
yeres,  20rf.  Item^  vsh.  to  have  on  every  aultar  a  waccbyng 
candcll,  burning  from  vi.  of  the  clocke,  tyll  it  be  past  vii- 
in  woi-ship  of  vii.  sacraments.  And  this  candell  shall  be- 
gynne  to  burnc,  and  to  be  set  upon  the  aultar,  upon  AUha- 
lowen  Day,  tyll  it  be  Candlemas  Day  following;  and  it 
shall  bee  wacchyng  candell  of  viii.  in  the  pound.  Also,  I 
gyve  to  the  brotlierhcdde  of  Clarcks,  to  dryncke,  20<2:  also, 
I  give  to  them  that  shall  bay  re  me  to  church,  every  man  Ad. : 
also,  I  gyve  to  a  pore  man  or  woman,  every  Sunday  in  one 
yere.  Id.  to  say  v.  pr.  Piasters  and  AveSy  and  a  crede,  for 
my  soulc.  Also,  I  gyve  to  the  reparations  of  Polls  (St. 
PauPs  Cathedral)  Hd. :  also,  I  will  have  vi.  nue  torchesy  and 
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11.  torches  of  Seynt  Myghel^  and  ii.  of  Seynt  Anne^  and  ii.  bf 
Seynt  Christofery  and  ii.  of  JhtiSy  (Jesus,)  of  the  best 
torchys. 

'^  Also,  I  bequeith  Thomas  Stow,  tny  son,  xx/.  in  stuff 
of  hon^faold,  as  here  followeth,  that  is  to  say,  my  grete 
melting  panfie,  withal  the  instruments  that  bclongeth  there- 
to. Also,  I  bequeith  my  son  Thomas,  y\l.  xiiif.  m\d.  id 
plate,  as  hereafter  fdlowith.  //^m,  a  nut  of  sylver  and 
gylt,  liiiLfA.  mid.  Item,  a  pounsed  pece,  weiing  vi.  ounces 
and  more,  xbA.  //rm,  a 'mass  of  a  pynt,  xxvi^A.  viiirf. 
Jiem,  a  litel  maser,  xiii^A.  liii^f.  7^^771,  of  this  my  present 
testament,  I  make  Elizabeth,  my  wife,  mine  executrix,  and' 
Thomas  Stowe,  my  son,  my  overseer,  and  Mr.  Trendal,  as 
a  solicitor,  with  my  son  Thomas ;  and  he  to  have  for  his  la- 
bour, xjA.'*— — This  will  is  extracted  from  the  office  of  the 
registrar  to  the  bishop  of  London,  Tunstal^  fol.  Ixxxix. 
b.  and  was  proved  on  the  4th  of  April,  1527. 

ST.  PETER,  CORNHILL. 


Whatever   attention   may  be     paid    to   the  evidently 

fabulous  accoutit  of  this  church  as  the  seat  of  the    ar- 

chtepiscopal  see  of  London,  It  undoubtedly  was  a  structuro 

ef  great  antiquity  ;  as  appears  from  the  circumstance,  that 
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in  tbe  reign  of  Henry  III.  an  affray  among  some  priests^ 
occasioned  the  murder  of  Amice,  deacon  of  the  church 
of  St.  Peter  dc  Cornhull. 

A  chantry  was  founded  here,  besides  other  benefactionsy 
by  William  de  Kyngston,  citizen  and  fishmonger,  1275. 

Stow,  however,  relates,  that  the  building,  in  his  time, 
was  of  the  architecture  of  Edward  IV«  but  that  it  had  lately 
been  repaired,  nay  almost  rebuilt,  except  the  steeple,  which 
was  very  antient :  Newcourt  says,  at  the  charge  of  1,400/. 

Here  was  one  of  the  principal  grammar  schools  erected, 
in  1425,  and  Leiand  mentions  a  library  which  was  originally 
constructed  of  stone;  when  that  decayed,  it  was  repair- 
ed by  brick-work,  agreeably  to  the  will  of  Sir  John 
Crosby,  alderman ;  but  in  Stow's  time,  the  books  were  all 
dispersed,  and  a  grammar  school  re-established. 

In  the  parisli,  were  no  less  than  seventeen  tenements  be- 
longing to  chantries,  which  in  the  third  of  Edward  VI.  were 
all  dissolved,  and  the  premises  sold. 

The  advowson  of  the  rectory  was  formerly  in  the  disposal 
of  the  lords  of  Leadenhall  manor,  but  having  come  into  the 
possession  of  tlie  corporation  of  London,  by  gift,  they  have 
ever  since  presented. 

The  present  edifice  is  substantial,  plain,  and  neat;  the 
body  being  eighty  feet  long,  and  forty-seven  broad ;  it  i» 
forty  feet  high  to  the  roof,  and  the  height  of  the  steeple  is 
one  hundred  and  forty  feet.  The  body  is  enlightened  by  a 
single  series  of  windows,  except  the  east  end,  where  the 
church  forms  a  sort  of  front  to  Gracechurch  Street.  The 
tower  is  plain,  having  a  small  window  in  each  stage,  and  the 
dome,  which  supports  the  spire,  is  of  the  lanthorn  kind ; 
the  spire  is  terminated  by  a  fane  in  the  form  of  a  key. 

The  interior  ornaments  most  distinguishable,  are  a  hand- 
some carved  screen,  which  divides  the  chancel  from  the  body 
of  the  church,  the  altar-piece  which  has  a  stately  appearance, 
and  a  neat  gallery  at  the  west  end,  in  which  is  a  fine  organ  *• 

*  Sir  Benjamin  Thorowgood,  knight  and  alderman,  in  1682,  built 
three  shops  at  the  west  end  of  the  chnrch>yard,  and  settled  them  upoD 
the  parish  for  maintenance  of  the  organ,  and  the  organist  to  play  upon 
it  in  the  time  of  Dirine  Service,  oa  Sundays  and  holidays,  for  ever«— 
Newc^§art*s  JS^Jurtoriwn, 
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There  is  a  small  monument  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Buck^  a 
pious  and  learned  minister,  who  died  in  1686. 

Under  the  organ  gallery  is  the  following  inscription ;  en- 
graven on  brass,  the  authenticity  of  which  being  doubted » 
must  speak  for  itself: 

**  Be  hit  known  to  all  men,  that  the  yeers  of  our  Lord 
€k>d,  an.  CLXXIX.  Lucius,  the  fyrst  Christen  king  of  this 
lond,  then  callyd  Brytayne,  fowndyd  the  fyrst  chjnrch  in 
London,  that  is  to  sey,  the  chyrch  of  Sent  Peter  apon  Com* 
hyl ;  and  he  fowndyd  ther  an  archbishop's  see,  and  made 
that  chirch  the  mptropolitaqi  and  cheef  chirch  of  this  king. 
dom,  and  so  endureth  the  space  of  CCCC.  yeerys  and  more, 
unto  the  commyng  of  Sent  Austen,  an  apostyl  of  Englond, 
the  whych  was  sent  into  the  lond  by  Sent  Gregory,  the  doctor 
of  the  chirch^  in  the  tyme  of  king  Ethelbert,  and  then  was 
the  archbishoppys  see  and  pol  removyd  from  the  aforeseyd 
chirch  of  Sent  Peter's  apon  Cornhyl  unto  Derebernaum, 
that  now  ys  callyd  Canterbury,  and  ther  yt  remeynth  to  this 
dey. 

'^  And  Millet  Monk,  whych  came  into  this  lond  wyth 
Sent  Austen,  was  made  the  fyrst  bishop  of  London,  and  hys 
see  was  made  in  PowUys  chirch.  And  this  Lucius,  kyng, 
was  the  fyrst  foundyr  of  Peter's  chyrch  apon  Cornhyl ;  and 
lie  r^nyed  king  in  tbys  ilond  after  Brut,  MCCXLV.  yeerys. 
And  the  yeerys  of  owr  Lord  God  a  CXXIV.  Lucius  was 
crownyd  kyng,  and  the  yeerys  of  hys  reygne  LXXVIL 
yeeyrs,  and  he  was  beryd  aftyr  sum  cronekil  at  London , 
and  aftyr  sum  cronekil  he  was  beryd  at  Glowcester,  at  that 
plase.wher  the  order  of  Sent  Francys  standyth." 

But  no  one  can  pass,  without  the  tribute  of  a  pitying  sen* 
sation,  the  monument  erected  over  the  remains  of  those  who 
were  consumed  in  the  dreadful  fire  at  Mr.  Woodmason's 
house  in  Leadenhall  Street,  on  Friday,  January  the  ISth^ 

1782  ♦• 

'  Afte? 

f  This  calamity  was  of  to  remarkable  and  diitresiing  nature,  that  we 
puiDOt  aVbid  itadng  lome  of  the  circumstances.  Mr.  Woodmason  had 
gcine  with  teyersl'  fheads,  it  being  the  queen's  birth-day,  to  see  the 
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After  the  names  of  the  children  is  engraved  the  following : 

The  whole  Off^prioj;  of 

James  and  Mary  WoodmasoBt 

In  the  same  awful  moment,  oii  ifae  18lh  January,  1782j 

Translated, 

By  sudden  and  irresistible  Flames 

Id  the  late  mansion  of  their  sorrowing  parent^, 

from  the 
Sleep  of  Innocence 
to 
Eternal  Bliss, 
Their  remains  collected  from  the  RuinSj, 
are  here  combined* 


A  sympathising  Friend  of  the  bereaved  Parents, 

Their  companion  thro'  the  night  of  the  181b  January, 

In  a  scene  of  distress,  beyond  the  power  of  language. 

Perhaps  of  imagination ! 
Devotes  this  spontaneous  tribute 
of  the  feelings  of  his  mindj 
To  the  memory  of  innocence, 
I.  H.  C. 

{Several  eminent  persons  were  rectors  of  St.  Peter's  choirchji 
among  these  we  select  Dr.  Green  alias  Foiherbj/f  who  having 

company  at  the  ball-room  at  St.  James's  palace.  Mrs.  Woodmason  and 
the  rest  of  the  family^  consisting  of  seven  children,  and  three  servant 
maids  onlyi  were  at  home.  It  was  usual  for  Mrs.  Woodmason,  every 
night,  to  visit  her  young  family  before  she  went  to  rest }  having  so  done 
this  evening,  she  retired  to  her  own  chamber,  but  going  to  another 
apartment  to  arrange  part  of  her  household  economy ;  on  the  maid's 
return  to  her  mistress'  bed-room,  with  some  water,  she  discovered  the 
furniture  of  the  bed  on  fire.  Her  scfeams  brought  back  Mrs.  Woodmason, 
inrho>  in  her  fright,  forgot  to  shut  the  door,  and  thereby  confine  the 
flames  till  the  children  were  brought  away  in  safety )  on  the  contrary, 
the  flew  to  the  other  windows,  and  her  cries  having  brought  the  neigh- 
bours and  populace  to  the  house,  they  requested  her  to  open  the  street 
doors.  Her  recollection  urged  her  to  attend  to  the  cries  of  het  neigh- 
bours, and  instantly  running  down  stairs,  had  all  immediate  possible  as- 
sistance ;  but  by  this  time  the  flames  had  formed  a  tremendous  barrier 
between  the  children  and  those  who  ran  up  to  save  them.  All  seven 
yrere  destroyed,  su  well  as  two  young  men  in  the  next  house*  Tbq  ca- 
tastropae  s  too  dreadful  to  dwell  upoQt 

been 
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been  several  times  commissary  of  the  university  of  Oxfordi 
was  for  hU  merit)  promoted  to  be  chanter;  residentiary ,  and 
prebendary  in  tbe  c^hedral  of  Lincoln;  he  died  in  i536« 
Dr.  John  Taylor ^  dea^,  and  afterivards  bishop  of  Lincoln, 
1552*  BLefiising  to  be  present  at  mass,  in  the  beginning  of 
queen  Mary'i»  reign,  he  was  persecuted,  and  died  of  grief  at 
Aqkerwyke  soon  after.  Whilst  he  was  dean,  he,  among 
others,  was  selected  to  compile  the  liturgy  in  1548.  Dr« 
Fairfax  J  deprived  by  the  parliament,  after  he  had  been  im- 
prisoned in  Ely  House  and  on  ship-board ;  was  also  plun* 
dered,  4nd  his  wife  and  children  driven  from  their  dwelling, 
for  his  loyalty,  in  1642.  Dr.  Hodges y  a  preacher  before  the 
long  parliament,  one  of  the  assembly  of  divines,  and  dean  of 
Hereford,  in  1661.  On  his  death,  in  1672,  succeeded  the 
pious  Dr.  William  Btroeridgey  bishop  of  St.  Asaph.  This 
prelate  was  so  proficient  in  learning,  that,  at  eighteen  years 
of  age,  he  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  excellency  and  use  of  the 
oriental  tongues,  and  a  Syriac  grammar  :  in  1661,  he  was 
presented  to  the  vicarage  of  Yealing,  in  Middlesex,  and  the 
following  year  chosen  rector  of  this  church  ;  bishop  Ilencb*. 
man  promoted  him  to  a  prebend  in  St.  Paul's,  and  bishop 
Compton  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Colchester ;  after  refusing 
the  bishopric  of  Bath  and  Wells,  vacant  by  the  deprivation 
of  tbe  conscientious  bishop  Ken ;  he  was  consecrated  bishop 
of  St.  Asaph,  in  1704,  which  he  enjoyed  little  more  than 
three  years.  He  died  ia  1707,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of 
his  age,  and  was  buried  in  St.  PauVs  cathedral.  His  ^^  Pri- 
vate Thoughts,"  and  other  religious  tracts,  will  preserve  his 
name  in  all  classes  of  religious  society ;  and  his  works  of 
erudition  place  him  very  higb  as  a  literary  character.  Dr. 
John  Waughf  rector,  was  also  prebendary  of  Lincoln,  deaa 
of  Gloucester,  and  in  1723,  bishop  of  Carlisle. 

In  the  centre  of  the  four  streets  at  this  place,  was  a  water 
standard  placed  in  1582,  by  Peter  Maurice,  constructor  of 
the  water- works  under  London  Bridge.  This  ingenious  per- 
son made  an  artificial  forcer,  to  convey  the  Thames  water^ 
in  leaden  pipes,  over  the  steeple  of  the  church  of  St.  Mag« 
nu8,  and  thence  into  several  bouses  in  Thames  Street,  New 
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Fi^h  Street^  and  Gracechurch  Street,  up  to  the  north  west 
comer  of  Leadenhall,  the  highest  ground  of  all  the  city ; 
where  the  water  of  the  main  pipe,  rising  into  the  standard, 
provided  at  the  expence  of  the  city,  with  four  spouts,  run- 
ning four  ways  at  every  tide,  according  to  covenant,  not 
only  supplied  the  neighbouring  inhabitants  in  a  plentiful 
manner ;  but  cleansed  the  streets  toward  Bishopsgate,  Aid- 
gate,  the  Bridge,  and  Stock's  Market.  "  But,"  says  Stow, 
^^  there  is  now  no  such  eonveniency,  and  from  what  cause,  I 
know  not.'* 

Having  thus  perambulated  Comhill,  it  remains  to  add, 
that  at  the  time  of  the  Con(|uest,  it  did  not  bear  its  present 
name,  according  to  Hairris6n,  in  hb  additions  to  Rollings- 
head ;  nor  was  it  a  street  of  eminence  for  many  centuries,  as 
we  find  by  the  very  iudiflerent  name  which  its  inhabitants 
bore,  and  till  1546,  when  the  back  gate  of  Sir  Martin  Bowes, 
fts  we  have  mentioned  before,  opened  into  Cornhill.  how- 
ever, that  it  contained  a  residence  of  the  king-s,  that  the 
antient  weigh-house  was  formed  of  the  house  of  Sir  Thomas 
Lovel  *,  who  had  built  it,  and  gave  it  to  the  Grocer^s  Com- 
pany, 

*  Sir  Thomas  Lovel,  was  Icnight  of  the  garter  and  treasurer  of  the 
household  to  Henry  VIII.  His  residence  was  at  Worccsters,  in  Enfield, 
where  he  died,  May  25,  1524,  and  was  buried  in  the  priory  of  Holi- 
well,  in  Shoreditch,  within  a  chapel  which  he  had  founded,  Mr. 
Lyson's  has  giv^n  a  curious  account  of  the  ceremonial  of  his  funeral, 
copied  from  the  original  in  the  college  of  arms.  After  relating  the  ce- 
remonies at  Enfield,  and  the  procession  to  London,  the  formula  proceedy 
thus :  **  On  the  morrow,  h^yng  Tuesday  the  7th  day  of  June,  the  momerS| 
with  all  the  other,  were  at  the  forsaid  parish  churche  by  7  of  the  clok  in 
the  morning,  where  all  the  thynges  beyng  in  a  rediness,  the  n^asse  was 
begon  singing  by  the  abbot  of  Waltam ;  and  at  the  offirygne,  the*  chiefe 
morher,  with  the  other,  ofTryd ;  and  so  the  masse  fynisched,  every  maa 
west  to  horsback,  and  the  chayre  beyng  prepared  and  redy,  sett  for- 
warde  to  London,  and  procedynge  in  manner  as  in  the  day  before,  came 
through  the  parische  of  the  said  Enfyld,  Edmonton,  Tottenham,  and 
Hackney ;  and  every  parische  aforesaid  had  for  the  churches,  two  longe 
torches,  four  schochins,  and  6s.  8d.  in  money ;  and  at  the  same  Ed- 
monton came  for  to  mete  the  said  corps,  the  venerable  Father  in  God  the 
Lord  Cuthberd  Tunstall,  buthop  of  London,  the  lord  of  Saynt  John'^^ 
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pany,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  are  evident ;  and  that  it 

pbtained  its  present  name  from  a  considerable  corn  market, 

is  equally  well  founded. 

The 

Sir  Rictiard  Wyngfeld,  Sir  Henry  Wyat,  Sir  John  Dance,  Sir  Robert 
Johns*  with  manye  other  nobles  and  gentlemen ;  wher  also  did  meet  the 
prestes  and  clerks,  the  four  orders  of  fryers,  and  60  longe  torches  borne 
by  poure  men  ;  and  when  they  were  sett  all  in  good  order,  proceded  styl 
on  thourough  the  highway  which  was  by  Shordyche-churehe,  untyli  the 
gatts  of  his  place  at  Halywell,  wher  stode  on  bothe  syds  the  gentilmen 
of  the  innet  of  court,  with  certayn  crafts  of  London  ;  and  at  the  gatt 
flcode  the  maior  and  all  the  aldermen  of  London ;  and  when  they  were 
comen  to  the  church  doer  and  every  man  alyghted  from  his  horse,  the 
corps  was  taken  from  the  chayre  out  of  yt :  and  ther  was  Jensens  hym 
the  foresaid  abbot  of  Waltam,  and  the  pryor  of  Saynt  Marie  Spyttell* 
bysydt  London^  and  suffragan  to  the  bushop  of  London,  havyng  on  then: 
myters,  and  in  J^nttficaUbus ;  and  when  he  was  ensensed,  procedyd 
through  the  body  of  the  churche  and  the  nonnes  quyre,  and  so  in  the 
great  quyre,  where  he  was  sett  under  a  herse,  havyng  five  pryncipalls, 
16  mortert  with  course  iyghts,  rachements,  syde  lyghts,  and  other 
lyghtti  well  fumyshchid  with  pencells  and  schochins  accordyngly ;  also, 
there  was  under  the  said  herse  and  the  corps,  a  majestic  hangyng,  over 
hit  the  dome»  and  at  the  four  comers  of  it,  the  four  evangelistes,  and 
four  schochins  of  his  armes,  one  at  the  side,  another  at  the  feet,  and 
one  on  every  syde ;  and  abowght  the  said  herse  was  a  valence  fryngid, 
and  with  his  words,  Dieu  soit  louiy  garni schid  with  his  crest  and  bage, 
and  hys  armes ;  and  when  he  was  under  the  herse,  dirige  began,  and 
all  the  clerks  of  London  were  ther  to  sing  the  said  dirige^  the  wyche 
WIS  solemnly  done ;  and  in  the  dirige^  while  the  maior  of  London,  with 
the  aldermen,  came  and  stode  about  the  herse,  rayles  beyng  spacious 
ynough  from  the  herse  hangid  with  blak  cloth,  where  they  said  de  Jtro* 
fimdis  for  the  spule  of  the  defunct ;  and  that  endyd,  they  went  their  way, 
and  when  dirige  was  full  endyd  and  fynyschid,  with  all  the  seremonies 
accordyng,  themorners  with  all  other  went  home  to  the  said  place  of 
Hatiweli )  and  so  rested  the  body  within  the  churche  for  that  nyghr, 
havyng  watche }  and  durynge  the  said  dirige  there  was  a  drynkynge  in 
all  the  cbisters,  the  noncs-hall,  and  parlors  of  the  said  place,  and  every 
where  els  in  the  said  place,  for  as  many  as  wold  come,  as  well  the  crafts 
of  London,  as  gentilmen  of  innes  oi  court,  havyng  wyne,  beer,  ale, 
and  ipocras,  confits,  spice,  brede,  in  good  ordre  \  wich  doone,  every 
man  went  home  for  that  nyght. 

'<  On  the  morowe,  beyng  Wednesday,  and  the  8  day  of  June,  the 
moraers,  with  all  other,  beyng  at  the  churche  in  a  redynes  by  7  of  the 
clok«  was  begon  the  masse  of  our  Ladie,  songin  b^  the  aforenamed 
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The  many  accidents  by  fire,  which  haye  happened  in  thirf 
neighbourhood,  bare  constantly  been  the  meSans  of  addi- 

abbot  of  Waltam,  at  the  wich  masse  did  ofTer,  for  a  masse  pemiy,  the 
Lord  Ros  a  crowne  of  gold,  and  no  man  els ;  the  wiche  masse  fynys- 
chid,  the  abbot,  \fith  them  of  the  quyer,  came  and  buried  (be  body  in 
bit  chappell,  under  a  tombe  of  whyte  marbell,  wiche  both  hit  and  thd 
diappell  were  founded  by  hym,  and  it  stondeth  on  the  southe  sydeof  the 
quyre  of  the  sayde  churche :  and  that  sienrice  ended,  the  masse  of  the 
Trynytye  was  tongin  by  the  foresaid  suflfragans ;  and  at  the  cfferjnge, 
the  Lord  Ros  offered  38.  Ad, ;  and  when  the  momers  had  offered^ 
brought  hym  to  his  place  agen,  each  of  them  offered  4d. ;  wich  offryng 
and  masse  doon  incontynent*  the  masse  of  requiem  was  begon,  songen 
by  the  bushop  of  London,  the  suffragan,  gospiier,  and  the  abbot,  Pia- 
toler ;  and  when  it  came  to  the  offryng,  the  Lord  Ros  oflfred  6s.  8d.  ^ 
and  after  that  the  cotto  of  armes  waa  offred  by  Sir  Olyyer  Mannert  and 
Sir  Francis  Lovel,  knyghtt,  and  momers ;  and  bycause  there  was  nobler 
men  in  the  lyrerey  of  blak  present  then  the  other  momers  were,  hit 
was  advysed  by  garter  and  clarenceubc  to  desier  them  to  offer  the  other 
hachementf,  wiche  was  doon  ;  and  after  all  that  was  doon  and  oSred, 
they  were  sent  on  the  aulterende  as  aocustumed,  and  then  offred ;  all  the 
other  morners  offred  accordyngly ;  and  next  after  them  came  the  lord 
steward  erl  of  Shrewsbury,  havyng  the  maior  of  London  on  his  lefte 
arme,  and  the  said  lord  steward  caused  the  said  lord  maior  to  offre 
affore  him  ;  after  them  offrid  lord  of  Sa3rnt  John's,  Sir  Henry  and  Sir 
Edward  Guldeford,  with  many  other  noblemen,  and  crafts  of  London, 
with  genii  Imen,  and  his  own  senraunts ;  wiche  offryng  done,  there  was 
a  sermond  made  by  Doctor  William  Goderick;  and  the  sermond 
£nisched,  and  t  he  masse,  at  the  gospell  of  Seynt  John,  when  he  said, 
a  'uerbum  caro  factum  est^  the  banner  of  his  armes  was  offrid ;  and  all 
things  full  fynyshid,  every  man  went  to  dynner :  and  thus  eadid  the 
seremonies  doon  at  the  buryall  of  the  most  noble  knyght  Sir  Thomas 
Lovell,  banneret  and  knyght  of  the  most  noble  order  of  the  garter— <m 
whose  soule  God  pardon. 

FINIS 

'<  Ifem.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the  day  that  he  came  from  En- 
fyld  to  Holywell,  ther  folowed  a  carte  with  ale  and  torches,  for  to  re- 
fresche  the  poore  people  j  and  the  torches  were  ol\en  renued  by  the 
way. 

"  lum.  There  was  every  day  whiles  he  was  at  Enfield,  two  himdred 
poore  folks,  and  them  that  had  penl'e  apece,  and  bread  and  meat. 

*'  Item,  There  was  said  the  day  oF  his  buriall  at  Holiwell  one  hundred 
and  forty  masses. 

"  Item,  There  was  servid  that  day,  to  people  that  were  there,  Jbur 
hundred  messes  of  mete  and  above.'* 
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lional  iiAprovement ;  not  that  the  effect  can  compensate  the 
cause. 

This  induces  us  to  add,  that  on  part  of  the  site  which  o^. 
casioned  the  litigation  between  the  rectors  of  St.  Michael  and 
St.  Peter,  as  before  mentioned,  (lands  The  Imperial  Fim 
Office.  The  undoubted  responsibility  of  the  company  to 
which  this  office  belongs  is  a  capital  of  one  million,  two  hun« 
died  thousand  pounds  sterling,  subscribed  in  shares  of  500t» 
each,  and  no  member  is  a  subscriber,  for  more  than  5000/. 

When  any  loss  or  damage  has  been  duly  proved,  the  com- 
pany pay  the  amount  without  any  discount  or  other  deduc- 
tion whatever;  and  cheerfully  propose  paying  all  expences 
attending  the  removal  of  goods,  &c.  from  houses  or  pre- 
mises adjoining  those  on  fire. 

We  have  been  diffuse  upon  these  useful  and  public 
minded  estabUshments,  considering  them  worthy  of  praise 
adequate  to  the  vast  and  essential  benefits  they  produce. 

Leadsnhall  Street  is  a  continuation  of  Comhill  towards 
the  east,  and  the  first  object  of  notice  is  the  site  of  the  struc« 
ture  whence  it  takes  its  name.  Leadenhall,  an  antient  fa* 
brie,  one  side  of  which  stood  in  the  front  of  the  street,  within 
memory,  but  now  forming  a  handsome  row  of  houses,  an- 
tiently  constituted  a  manor,  which,  in  1309,  belonged  to  Sir 
Hugh  Nevil,  knt.  lady  Alice,  his  widow,  made  a  feoffment 
thereof,  by  the  name  of  Leadenhall,  to  Richard  earl  6f  Arundel 
and  Surrey,  in  1362.  After  his  attainder  and  cruel  execution^ 
at  which  Richard  II.  was  a  malicious  witness,  this  estate 
reverted  to  the  family  of  Nevil;  for  in  1380,  Alice,  widow 
of  Sir  John  Nevil,  knt.  of  Essex,  confirmed  the  manor  to 
Thomas  Cogshall  and  others ;  in  1 384,  it  was  part  of  the  pos- 
sessions of  Humfrey  de  Bohun,  earl  of  Hereford,  who  had 
married  Joan,  daughter  of  the  attainted  earl  of  Arundel,  by 
whom  he  had  two  daughters,  Eleanor,  married  to  Thomas 
of  Woodstock,  duke  of  Gloucester,  and  Mary,  wife  to 
Henry  duke  of  Lancaster,  afterwards  Henry  IV. 

It  seems  that  this  manor  had  been  disposed  of  by  De  Bohun ; 
for  in  1408,  Robert  Ripeden,  of  Essex,  and  Margaret  his 
wife,  confirmed  to  Richard  Wliittington  and  other  citizens  of 
.  Vol.  II.    No.  33.  T  London^ 
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London,  tbe  said  manor,  with  all  its  attingent  B/ivoWBonn 
and  appurtenances;  and  in  the  year  1411,  Sir  Itichard 
Whittington  and  others,  transferred  the  premises  to  the 
mayor  and  commonalty. 

Haying  thas  come  into  tbe  possession  of  the  citizens,  it 
was  converted  into  a  common  granary  ;  and  in  1443,  licence 
was  given  by  purchase  from  Henry  VL  to  John  Hatherley, 
Inayor,  by  which  he  was  empowered  to  take  up  two  hundred 
fodder  of  lead  for  building  of  water-conduits,  a  granary, 
and  the  cross  in  Westcheap,  more  richly  for  the  honour  of 
the  city.  But  in  the  following  year,  a  truly  liberal  ma- 
gistrate stepped  forward ;  and  with  a  munifieence  only 
equalled  by  his  piety,  rendered  to  the  city  an  essential  and 
praise-worthy  benefaction.  Sir  Simon  Eyre  formed  the 
whole  site  into  a  spacious  granary,  against  all  cases  of  scar« 
city. 

For  this  use  it  was  appropriated  till  the  reign  of  Henry  Vllf  • 
Previously  to  the  creation  of  this  granary,  it  was  customary 
for  the  inhabitants  of  Stratford-le-Bow,  to  bring  bread  to 
places  appointed,  where  it  was  disposed  of  every  day  ex- 
cept Sabbaths  and  holidays ;  tlie  penny  wheaten  loaf  being 
two  ounces  heavier  than  what  was  sold  in  the  city.  The 
bread  was  brought  in  long  carts,  and  their  stations  were,  three 
carts  in  Cheap,  from  the  end  of  Gutter  Lane  to  the  end  of 
Foster  Lane ;  one  near  the  conduit  in  Comhill ;  and  one  in 

Gracechurch  Street*.    An  exemplary  punishment  was  in- 
flicted 

'*  An  act  of  philanthrophy  which  bai  been  before  hinted  at  in  the 
preceding  history,  is  worthy  of  more  particular  deuil  under  this  article* 
Sir  Roger  Acheley,  mayor,  in  1513,  when  he  entered  into  hit  mayoralty,,, 
found  not  an  hundred  quarters  of  wheat  in  all  the  city,  its  liberties,  and 
neighbourhood  ;  the  scaraty  indeed,  was  to  great,th  at  when  the  Strat- 
ford bakers  caroe  into  the  city,  they  were  in  danger  of  their  lives  from 
the  great  j)ressure  of  the  (amished  populace.  But,  to  hu  Usting  honour 
be  it  recorded,  Sir  Roger  made  tiich  immediate  and  effectual  exenioat, 
for  ample  supply,  that  the  wheat  came  in  amazing  quamitiet,  to  as  to 
weary  both  the  London  and  Stratford  bakers  by  their  labour  in  housing  it» 
at  the  same  time  that  he  compelled  them  to  take  more  than  they  were 
willing.  What  remamed,  the  mayor  ptirchaied,  and  ttowed  it  ia  Leaden- 
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dieted  by  Richard  Refieham,  mayor,  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward II.  on  a  baker  named  John  of  Stratford,  for  making 
bread  less  than  the  assize.  Tlie  culprit  was  placed  on  a 
hurdle,  bis  head  ornamented  by  a  fool's  hood,  and  the  de- 
ficient loaves  hung  round  his  neck  ;  thus  decorated,  he  was 
drawn  through  the  streets  of  the  city.  The  Stratford  bakers 
lef^  their  former  occupation  in  1568. 

To  return  to  our  subject.  By  the  memorial  that  was  pre- 
sented to  the  mayor  and  commonalty  in  1519,  it  is  evident, 
that  this  place  had  degenerated  from  its  primary  design. 
This  is  proved  irom  the  purport  of  the  following  memorial^ 
which  also  recites  the  antient  and  accustomed  uses  to  which 
the  fabric  was  appropriated : 

**  Meekly  beseeching,  Sheweth  unto  your  good  lordship, 
and  masterships,  divers  and  many  citizens  of  this  city,  which^ 
with  your  favours,  under  correction,  think,  that  the  great 
place  called  the  Leadenhall,  should,  nor  ought  not  to  be  let 
to  farm,  to  any  person  or  persons,  and  especially  to  any 
fellowship  or  company  incorporate,  to  have  and  hold  the 
same  hall  for  term  of  years,  for  such  inconveniencies  as  thereby 
may  ensue,  and  come  to  the  hurt  of  the  conimon-weal  of  the 
said  city,  in  time  to  come,  as  somewhat  more  largely  may 
appear  in  the  articles  hereafter  following : 

"  First,  If  any  assembly,  or  hasty  gathering  of  the  com- 
mons of  the  said  city,  for  oppressing  or  subduing  of  mis* 
ruled  people  within  the  said  city,  hereafter  shall  happen  to 
be  called  or  commanded  by  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  other 
governors,  and  counsellors  of  the  said  city,  for  the  time 
being ;  there  is  none  so  convenient,  meet,  and  ncces»sary  a 
place  to  assemble  in,  within  the  said  city,  as  the  said  Leaden- 
ball,  both  for  largeness  of  room,  and  for  their  sure  defence 

hall,  and  the  other  dty  granariei.  The  benevolence  of  this  excellent 
inagittrate  went  farther ;  he  kept  the  market  so  well,  that  he  was  con- 
stantly at  Leadenhall,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  during  the  sum- 
mer, whence  he  proceeded  to  the  other  markets,  and  imposed  such  re- 
gularity, that  the  year  of  his  mayoralty  was  a  year  of  comfort  to  his  fel- 
low citizciit.  S«ch  aaioat  may  be  recorded  i  because  they  are  seldom 
iiiuuted. 
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in  time  of  .their  couRselling  together  about  the  premisesw 
Also,  in  that  place  have  been  used  the  artillery  guns,  and 
other  common  armour  of  the  said  city,  to  be  safely  kept  in 
readiness,  for  the  safeguard,  wealth,  and  defence  of  the  said 
city,  to  be  had  and  occupied  at  times  when  need  required ; 
as  also  the  store  of  timber,  for  the  necessary  reparations  of 
the  tenements  belonging  to  the  chamber  of  the  said  city, 
there  commonly  hath  been  kept. 

**  Iteniy  If  any  triumph  or  noblesse  were  to  be  done  or 
shewed  by  the  commonalty  of  the  said  city,  for  the  honour 
of  our  sovereign  lord  the  king,  and  realm,  and  for  the  wor- 
ship of  the  city ;  the  said  Leadenhall  is  the  most  meet  and 
convenient  place  to  prepare  and  order  the  said  triumph 
therein,  and  from  thence  to  issue  forth  to  the  places  there- 
fore appointed. 

J  tern  J  If  any  largesse  or  dole  of  any  money,  made  unto 
the  poor  people  of  this  city,  by  or  after  the  death  of  any 
worshipful  person  within  the  said  city,  it  hath  been  used  to 
be  done  and  given  in  the  said  Leadenhall  for  that  the  said 
place  is  most  meet  therefore. 

'<  Iteniy  The  honourable  father,  that  was  maker  of  the  said 
Leadenhall,  had  a  special  will,  intent,  and  mind,  as  it  is  com- 
monly said,  that  the  market  men  and  women,  that  came  to  the 
city  with  victuals  and  other  things,  should  have  their  free- 
standing within  the  said  Leadenhall,  in  wet  weather,  to  keep 
themselves  and  their  wares  dry  ;  and  tliereby  to  encourage 
them,  and  all  others,  to  have  the  better  will  and  desire  tl)e  more 
plenteously  to  resort  to  the  said  city,  to  victual  the  same : 
and,  if  the  said  hall  should  be  let  to  farm,  the  will  of  the 
said  honourable  father  should  never  be  fulfilled,  nor  take 
cflfect, 

"  Iteniy  If  the  said  place,  which  is  the  chief  fortress, 
and  most  necessary  place  within  all  the  city,  for  the  tuition 
and  safeguard  of  the  same,  should  be  let  to  farm,  out  of  the 
bands  of  the  chief  heads  of  the  same  city,  and  especially 
to  any  other  body  politic,  it  might  at  length  by  likelihoods 
be  occasion  of  discord  and  debate,  between  the  said  bodies 
politic — which  God  defend. 

<^  For  tliese,  and  many  otber  great  and  reasonable  causes, 
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which  hereafter  shall  he  showed  to  this  honourable  court, 
your  said  beseechers  think  it  much  necessary,  that  the  said 
ball  be  still  in  the  hands  of  this  city,  and  to  be  surely  kept 
by  sad  and  discreet  officers  in  such  wise,  that  it  may  always 
be  ready  to  be  used  and  occupied,  for  the  common  weal  ot 
the  said  city,  when  need  shall  require,  and  in  no  wise  to  be 
let  to  any  body  politic."  This  petition  was  so  reasonable, 
and  the  observations  so  cogent,  that  the  city  complied  with 
it,  and  thus  Leadenball  was  secured  for  that  period. 

We  have  before  mentioned,  that  vast  interest  was  made  to 
create  this  structure  into  a  burse  or  exchanfre,  but,  without 
success;  that  honour  being  ultimately  transferred  to  Cornhill, 
by  building  the  Royal  Exchange. 

This  was  a  place  of  superstitious  mummery  in  1 546.  Dur- 
ing the  time  that  the  unhallowed  corpse  of  Henry  VIII.  lay 
in  state  in  the  chapel  which  his  father  had  founded.  Heath, 
bishop  of  Worcester,  his  almoner,  distributed  vast  sums  of 
money  here,  and  in  the  several  wards  of  the  city,  as  well  as 
at  Westminster,  among  the  poor  for  twelve  days  ;  as  if  their 
post  mortem  donations  were  to  pay  a  safe  passport  to  the 
pure  regions  of  beatification,  for  one  who  had  been  perfi- 
dious in  every  religious  opinion ;  who  had  sacrificed  inno- 
cence at  the  altar  of  jealousy  ;  who  had  defiled  the  land  by 
the  blood  of  martyrs ;  and  who  had  exhibited  in  most  parts 
of  his  terrible  reign  the  undisguised  features  of  tyranny ! 

In  Stow's  youth,  Leadenhall  was  employed  for  the  follow- 
ing purposes :  *Mn  a  part  of  the  north  quadrant,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  north  gate,  were  the  common  beams  for  weighing 
wool,  and  other  wares.  On  the  west  side  of  the  gate  were 
the  scales  to  weigh  meal.  The  other  three  sides  were  re- 
served, mostly,  as  repositories  for  the  pageants  for  the  pa- 
rade of  the  city  watch  ;  the  residue  of  the  building  was  em* 
ployed  for  the  stowage  of  wool-sacks ;  whilst  the  lofts  were 
occupied  by  the  artists  who  were  engaged  to  ornament  the 
pageants." 

Having  thus  chronologically  given  the  antient  history  of 
this  structure,  it  remains  merely  to  state,  that  till  lately,  the 
front  of  the  hall  in  the  street,  presented  a  very  distinguished 
specimen  of  the  mode  of  building  adopted  by  our  fore- 
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fathers  for  many  centuries  past ;  but  this  having  given  place 
to  a  range  of  buildings  of  modem  date,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  add  that  Leadekhall  Market  is  said  to  be  more 
considerable  for  all  kinds  of  provisions  than  any  other  in 
Europe.  The  hall,  which  forms  a  considerable  part  of  it, 
is  of  great  antiquity :  it  is  a  lai^e  building  with  Hat  battle- 
ments, leaded  at  the  top,  and  in  the  middle  is  a  very  spa-* 
cious  square.  Here  are  the  warehouses  for  leather,  the  Col- 
chester baize  hall,  the  wool  ball,  and  the  meal  warehouse. 
It  is  surrounded  with  sheds  for  butchers,  tanners^  &c.  and 
as  there  is  but  little  meat  sold  here,  except  beef,  it  is  dis-. 
tinguished  by  tlie  name  of  the  Beef-market.  This  square  is 
also  a  market  for  leather,  baize,  wool,  &c. ;  and  it  is  like- 
wise a  market  for  raw  hides. 

Behind  this  market  are  two  others  separated  by  a  range  of 
buildings  of  a  considerable  length,  with  shops  and  rooms  on 
each  side.  In  both  these  are  principally  sold  small  meat,  as 
mutton,  veal,  lamb,  and  pork ;  and  some  of  the  shops  sell 

beef. 

In  the  easternmost  of  these  markets,  is  a  market-house 
with  a  clock  and  bell  tow^er  on  the  top ;  it  is  supported  on 
pillars,  with  rooms  above,  and  vaults  beneath  ;  and  in  it  are 
sold  various  kinds  of  provision.  Beyond  these  is  a  very 
spacious  market  for  poultry.  There  is  also  another  called 
the  Herb-market,  and  is  a  very  handsome  square,  tlie  en- 
trance to  which  is  from  Leadcnhall  Street.  The  passages 
into  these  markets  from  Lime  Street  and  Gracechurch  Stroetj^ 
are  filled  with  dealers  in  provisions  of  various  kinds. 

That  part  now  called  the  Green  Yard,  was  formerly  part 
of  the  garden  grounds  belonging  to  the  Nevils  and  their 
descendants,  till  it  came  into  the  hands  of  the  city. 

In  Ram  Alley ^  are  the  remains  of  the  antient  collegiate 
chapel,  which  Sir  Simon  Eyre  founded  in  1419,  over  the 
porch  of  which  he  caused  the  following  motto  to  be  cot : 
<*  Dcxtra  Domini  exaltavit  we."  "  The  riffht  hand  of  the 
Lord  liath  exalted  me.'* 

He  gave  tliree  thousand  marks  to  the  Drapers  company, 
upon  condition,  that  they  should,  within  one  year  after  bia 
deceasej  establish  perpetually  a  master  and  warden^  five  se^ 

cular 
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cular  priests,  six  clerks,  and  two  choristers,  to  sing  daily 
Divine  Service  by  note,  for  ever,  in  his  chapel  of  Leaden, 
hall;  also  one  master  with  an  usher  for  grammar ;  one  master 
for  writing ;  and  the  third  for  song ;  with  there  newly  built 
houses  for  them  for  ever.  The  master  to  have  for  his  salary 
10/.  every  priest  8/.  every  clerk  5l.  6s.  Sd.  every  cho- 
rister five  marks.  If  the  Drapers  refused  to  do  this  within 
one  year  after  his  decease,  then  the  three  thousand  marks  to 
remain  to  the  prior  and  convent  of  Christ  Church  *,  in  Lon« 
donoLp  with  condition  to  establish  as  aforesaid,  within  ten 
years  after  his  decease :  and  if  they  rcfuocd,  the-i  the  three 
thousand  marks  to  be  disposed  of  by  his  executors,  as  they 
best  could  devise  in  works  of  charity.  But  this  was  not  per- 
formed, as  to  the  establishing  of  Divine  Service  in  the  chapel 
or  tfie  frec-scliool.  And  how  the  three  thousand  marks  were 
disposed  of  by  the  executors.  Stow  says  '^  he  could  never 
learn.'* 

In  1466,  however,  a  licence  was  obtained  from  Edward  IV. 
by  authority  of  which  was  founded  a  fraternity  of  the  Trinity, 
of  sixty  priests,  beside  other  brethren  and  sisters,  by  Wil- 
liam Rouse,  John  Risby,  and  Thomas  Ashby,  priests ;  some 
of  the  sixty  priests  were  every  day  in  the  afternoon,  to  ce- 
lebrate divine  service  within  tlie  chapel,  to  such  of  the  market 
people  as  chose  to  resort  there  to  prayer.  They  also  had 
an  annual  meeting,  a  solemn  service,  and  a  procession  of  all 
the  brethren  and  sisters.  This  foundation,  in  151 2,  was  con- 
firmed to  the  sixty  priests  and  their  successors,  by  an  act  of 
common  council ;  this  confirmation  was  at  the  will  of  the 
mayor  and  commonalty.  This  sacred  edifice  siiared  the  fate 
of  others  of  the  same  nature ;  but  it  is  even  now,  a  respec« 
table  ruin. 

Returning  into  Leadenhall  Street,  and  passing  the  house 
of  Messrs.  Richardson  and  Stephenson,  stationers,  on  which 
stood  Mr.  Woodmason's  house,  a  scene  of  domestic  calamity 
already  mentioned,  we  arrive  at 

THE  EAST  INDIA  HOUSE. 
It  is  easy  to  imagine  what  a  task  it  would  be  to  attempt  at 
the  history  of  a  company,  one  of  whose  reports  is  extended 

*  Now c^«j»;d  Crce  Chunii. 
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to  sixty  volumes ;  ^e  shall,  however,  give  an  outline.  The 
East  India  Company  was  first  established  by  a  charter  granted 
by  the  politic  Elizabeth  in  1601.  The  first  subscription  for 
carrying  on  the  proposed  trade  amounted  at  that  time  to 
739,782/.  lOs,  ;  which,  by  an  additional  subscription  of 
834,826/.  completed  a  stock  of  1,574,608/.  10^.;  with  this 
capital  a  commerce  was  established,  by  the  Red  Sea  to 
Arabia ;  as  well  as  to  Persia,  India,  China,  and  several  of 
the  East  India  islands. 

In   1620^    the  articles  imported  sold    at  the  followhig^ 
prices:— 

In  India.  In  England. 

A  book  of  muslin,  20^.     -    -     30^.  and  405. 

Surat  satins,  40s.  per  pair     -     SL  . 

TaflTata  quilts     -     .     -     .    from  10/  to  20/* 

Raw  silk -    205.  per  pound. 

Indigo      -      -----    65.  8rf.  per  pound. 

Long  pepper  -  .  -  -  -  25.  per  pound  ♦. 
The  commencement  of  Cromwell's  usurpation  was  unpro* 
pitious  to  the  welfare  of  the  infant  company ;  for  upon  A 
suggestion  that  an  open  East  India  trade  would  be  ad  van-* 
tageous  to  the  nation,  that  commerce  became  general,  and  so 
continued  till  1657,  when  the  absurdity  and  injustice  of  the 

*  The  consequences  attendant  upon  new  establishments,  were  very 
evident  in  the  concerns  of  this  company,  as  appears  by  a  pedtion  whicK 
was  presented  to  James  I.  by  Mr.  Bragge,  in  which,  after  stating  his  se« 
veral  grievances,  he  claims  6875/.  Some  of  his  items  were  singular; 
but  they  do  credit  to  his  heart.  He  charges  for  thirteen  negroes,  or  In- 
dian people. — *^  Well,"  he  continues,  **  for  the  estimation  of  these  poor 
souls,  they  are  not  to  be  valued  at  any  price.  The  cause  why,  I  wiH 
she\v  unto  you.  Because  the  Lord  Jesus  hath  suffered  death  as  well  for 
them  as  for  all  you.  And  therefore  I  will  not  reckon  the  price  of  Chris- 
tians. For,  in  time,  the  Lord  may  call  them  to  be  true  Christians ;  the 
which  I  most  humbly  best  ech." 

^*  For  twenty  dogs  and  a  great  many  cats,  which,  under  God,  ridd 
away  and  devoured  all  the  rats,  (in  an  island  belonging  to  the  company) 
which  formerly  eat  up  all  the  corn,  and  many  other  blessed  fruiu  which 
the  land  afforded  ;"  <<  well,"  says  he,  <*  for  these  I  will  demand  but  5/. 
a  piece  for  the  dogs ;  and  let  the  cats  go.*'  Mss.  Reg.  Bu  Mus.  17  B.  G. 
xvii, 
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innovation  being  perceived,  as  well  as  the  disadvantages  of  a 
separate  trade,  the  whole  reverted  to  the  company  from 
which  it  had  been  unjustly  wrested. 

The  transactions  of  the  company  could  not,  however,  have 
been  of  any  considerable  importance  at  this  period  ;  and  an 
effectual  stop  was  put  to  their  concerns  by  the  troubles  of  the 
Civil  Wars. 

The  reign  of  Charles  II.  formed  a  new  company,  to  which 
the  acquisition  of  Bomba}*,  as  part  of  the  dowry  of  queen 
Catharine  of  Portugal,  was  of  great  importance.  Yet  this 
trade,  during  the  reigns  of  Charles  and  his  successor 
James  II.  could  never  have  been  intended  for  an}*^  other  than 
a  very  limited  prosecution,  as  the  comj^any  was  circum- 
scribed to  six  good  ships  and  six  good  pinnaces  to  be  em- 
ployed therein.  So  that  either  the  utility  of  the  trade  must 
have  been  very  strongly  suspected,  or  tliere  were  some  se- 
cret motives  for  fettering  in  sucii  a  manner  so  important  an 
undertaking ;  which,  if  good  in  its  nature,  could  not  have 
been  prosecuted  too  far  *.  But,  wliatevcr  were  the  motives 
for  such  a  regulation,  there  appears  a  rational  ground  for 
supposing,  that  the  trade  was  not  carried  on  with  any  ma- 
terial degree  of  spirit  during  those  inauspicious  reigns. 

The  shares  or  subscriptions  of  ttiis  vast  establishment  were 
originally  only  50/.  sterling ;  but  the  directors  having  a  con- 
siderable dividend  to  make  in  ]67(>,  it  was  agreed  to  join  the 
profits  to  the  capital,  which  had  been  reduced  to  369yS9ll.  5s, 

*  It  may  appear  strange,  that  the  constitution  of  England  should  be 
•o  greatly  itrained,  if  not  violated,  for  the  sake  of  tstablishing  a  com- 
mercial monopoly,  and  at  the  8amc  time,  that  there  should  be  such  very 
limited  degrees  prescribed  to  its  operations.  But  Portugal  in  those  days 
had  recovered  her  independence,  and  India  still  continued  to  be  a  great 
object  with  her.  One  of  the  national  bribes  to  the  marriage  of  Chcirlo^ 
with  the  Infanta  Catharine,  was  the  surrender  of  Bom1)ay  to  this  king- 
dom :  and  it  it  not  improbable  that  Charles,  who  was  always  in  wane  of 
mosey,  had  a  secret  present  given  him  to  render  the  acquisition  of  as 
little  imporunce  as  possible ;  which  he  did  by  limiting  the  very  trade  of 
the  company;  though  they  had  likewise  paid  him  for  granting  ihcm  his 
csdnaive  charter. 

Vol.  U.  No,  34,  U  by 
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by  this  plan  the  shares  were  doubled,  and  the  capital  in 
1685,  augmented  again  to  1,703,402?. 

fiut  a  peculiar  enemy  had  also  arisen  in  the  person  of 
Jayties,  Duke  of  York  ;  and  although  the  establishment  was 
ascertained  and  vindicated  in  the  clearest  manner  by  Sir 
Josiah  Child,  and  other  equally  able  advocates ;  yet  the 
duke^s  partiality  for  the  African  trade,  the  losses  the  com- 
pany had  sustained  in  wars  with  the  Dutch,  and  the  revolu- 
tions which  had  happened  in  the  political  economy  of  In- 
dostan,  were  such  collective  checks,  that  the  ardour  of  the 
company's  supporters  was  completely  damped ;  so  that  at 
the  Revolution  their  finances  were  in  a  very  precarious  situa- 
tion :  this  was  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  want  of  parlia- 
mentary sanction,  in  consequence  of  which  the  stock  had 
often  sold  for  one  half  less  than  it  was  really  worth. 

Those  who  obtained  the  fii-st  charter,  which  was  granted 
by  William  aiid  Mary,  were  so  languid  in  their  measures,  as 
to  give  encouragement  to  the  establishment  of  a  new  com- 
pany ;  but  the  little  success  of  preceding  companies,  from 
what  causes  soever  it  might  happen,  served  rather  to  dis- 
courage than  animate  a  new  one  to  spirited  undertakings ; 
there  is  great  reason  therefore  to  suppose  that  the  East  India 
trade  of  tliis  country  had  always  been  extremely  insignificant ; 
but  at  last,  after  many  parlianventary  enquiries,  the  new  sub- 
scription prevailed,  and  the  subscribers,  upon  advancing 
2,000,000/.  to  the  public  at  eight  per  cent,  obtained  an  act 
of  parliament  in  their  favour. 

The  interest  which  the  old  company  sustained  in  parlia- 
ment and  in  the  nation  was  a  constant  source  of  feud ;  and 
the  act  being  found  defective,  the  most  violent  struggle 
arose  between  the  two  establishments*.    The  precarious- 

ness 

•  In  the  early  periods  of  the  East  India  trsde  it  appetttt,  that  the 
English,  as  well  as  all  other  European  adventnreti,  used  to  trade  teecXj 
inland,  under  the  protection  of  the  Mogul  govemmeiit ;  traBtpoiting 
their  gbods  in  the  carnages  of  the  country,  called  hackeries,  to  the  most 
interior  parts  of  Indostan^  where  they  carried  on  a  considerablt  trade  ia 
many  articles,  particularly  iadi^o,  which  used  to  answer  very  well  be- 
fore 
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ness  of  separate  interests,  however,  suggested  an  union ; 
and,  in  1702,  t\ke  two  companies  were  consolidated  into  one 
body.  In  the  year  1708,  the  yearly  fund  of  eight  per  cent. 
for  2,000,000/.  was  reduced  to  five  per  cent,  by  a  loan  of 
1 ,200,000/.  to  the  public,  without  any  additional  interest ; 
for  which  consideration  the  company  obtained  a  prolongation 
of  its  exclusive  privileges ;  and  a  new  charter  was  granted  to 
them,  under  the  title  of  The  United  Company  of  Meb- 

CHANTS  TRAILING  TO  THE  EaST  InDIES. 

In  the  distressful  year  occasioned  by  the  South  Sea  scheme, 
this  company  took  9,000,000/.  of  the  South  Sea  stock,  at 
120/.  per  100/.  and  a  premium  for  its  management. 

The  imports  from  1717  to  1720,  upon  the  single  article  of 
tea,  amounted  to  1,38S,449/. 

fore  the  cultivation  of  that  plant  in  America.    But  upon  the  confusion 
introduced  after  the  subversion  and  dismembering  of  the  empire,  the 
tecurity  of  merchants  became  extremely  precarious ;  and  they  were 
made  subject  to  great  imposition*  in  the  provinces  or  nabobships»  through 
which  they  passed.    This  W^s  indeed  so  much  the  fact,  that  both  com- 
panie^i  while  they  coatinued  separate,  often  experienced  great  incon- 
veniencies  from  their  agents  going  into  the  interior  parts  of  the  country 
CO  transact  their  business ;  when  they  were  to  pay  considerable  sums  to 
the  Mogul  governors,  or  nabobs,  for  their  releasements,  for  accommo- 
dations of  disputes,  or  for  reparation  of  injuries,  sometimes  real,  but 
perhaps  much  oftener  pretended.     Therefore,  a&er  the  uniting  of  the 
two  oDiDpanies,  when  their  affairs  became  reduced  to  a  more  regular 
syttein,  it  was  made  a  general  rule,  not  to  permit  any  who  were  in  their 
service,  or  under  their  jurisdiction,  to  go  far  into  the  inland  country, 
without  leave  first  obtained  from  the  governor  and  council  of  the  place 
at  which  they  resided.    There  had  been,  however,  at  all  times,  many 
persons  who  resided  and  traded  in  different  parts  of  the  inland  country, 
who  were  subject  to  their  respective  laws  :  but  being  acquainted  with 
the  Indian  bnguaget  and  customs,  they  either  took  care  to  keep  them- 
mIycs  out  of  icrape«  with  the  natives,  or  having  got  into  them,  extri- 
cated themselves  therefrom  in  the  best  manner  they  could,  from  knowing 
they  had  no  kind  of  claim  to  the  interference  of  those  who  acted  for  the 
company.     Such  restrictions  on  travelling  as  have  been  mentioned  were 
certainly  necessary  and  prudent  with  regard  to  the  servants  of,  and  de- 
pcndeBtt  on  the  company,  while  the  country  continued  in  so  unsettled  a 
Mie^— JMSr'i  Omideraim  om  IntLa  4/fairs. 
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The  immense  power  which  the  company  had  obtained  in 
India,  and  the  influence  it  created  in  the  scale  of  politics,  at 
last  excited  the  jealousy  and  the  enquiries  of  parliament. 
The  conduct  of  the  servants  of  the  company  was  strictly 
scrutinized,  and  many  censures  passed.     But  the  most  ma- 
terial transactions  which  aflccted  their  aflairs  commenced  in 
1783,  during  the  coalition  ministry.    The  distresses  occa- 
sioned to  the  company  by  the  military  operations  of  Hyder 
Ally,  and  his  son  Tippoo  Saib,  had  completely  harrassed 
their  colonial  concerns ;  and  the  utmost  difficulty  subsisted 
for  the  management  of  these  unwieldy  possessions.    They 
were  indeed  so  embarrassed  that  the  most  upright  minister 
must  have  combated  unprecedented  labour,  to  reduce  their 
circumstances  to  any  kind  of  regular  system.     The  plan, 
however,  suggested  by  the  coalition  ministry,  had  more  of 
personal  advantage,  than  the  principles  of  patriotism      This 
plan,  ascribed  to  the  genius  of  Burke,  was  brought  into 
parliament,  under  the  name  of  a  bill  ^^  for  vesting  the  af. 
fairs  of  India  in  the  hands  of  certain  commissioners,  &c.'* 
and  proposed  *^  the  annihilation  of  the  court  of  directors, 
the  whole  government  of  India  to  be  in  the  hands  of  seven 
commissioners,  for  four  years,  the  directors  to  be  removed 
for  any  specified  cause,  the  commissioners  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  be  named  by  the  whole  legislature,  and  all  future 
vacancies  to  be  filled  by  the  sovereign,  the  directors  to  be 
ctiosen  by  the  court  of  proprietors,  to  be  entitled  to  500/. 
per  annum  each  from  the  conipany ;  but  to  have  no  place 
under  the  company  or  government."     By  these  means  the 
whole  India  patronage  would  have  been  vested  in  the  seven 
commissioners.    When  this  hill  was  introduced  into  parlia- 
ment it  occasioned  violent  discussion.     It  was  censured,  in 
the  first  instance,  as  a  wanton  violation  of  chartered  rights ; 
and,  in  the  second,  as  an  infraction  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  the  constitution  ;  considering  that  the  charier  of 
the  East  India  Company  was  a  fair  purchase,  made  from 
the  public^  and  an  equal  compact  for  reciprocal  advantages 
between  the  proprietors  arid  the  nation  at  large.    The  bill 
passed  tlic  Lower  House^  but  was  rejected  in  the  Upper ; 
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and,  in  the  end,  it  was  productive  of  the  dissolution  of 
Mr.  Fox's  ministry. 

Lyttleton,  in  the  third  volume  of  the  History  of  England, 
details  the  consequent  measures  of  government  respecting 
the  East  India  Company  in  a  very  illustrative  and  satisfac- 
tory manner. 

Upon  Mr.  Pitt's  accession  to  the  administration  of  the 
country,  the  afiairs  of  the  East  India  Company  formed  one  of 
the  first  objects  of  his  attention.  In  the  parliament  of  1784, 
he  introduced  a  **  kill  for  the  regulation  of  the  India  Com- 
pany." By  this  bill,  commissioners  were  to  be  appointed  by 
his  majesty  from  the  members  of  the  privy  council,  who  were 
authorized  to  cheeky  superintend,  and  controul  all  acts,  opera- 
tions, and  conceits  which  in  any  nise  relate  to  the  civil  or 
viilitary  government  or  revenues  of  the  s2Lid  India  Com- 
pany.  It  stipulated  also,  that  they  should  have  access  to  all 
papers  or  documents ;  that  they  should  inspect  all  dis- 
patches, and  that  the  Court  of  Directors  fliould  he  bound  in 
all  instances  to  obey  the  orders  and  directions  of  the  said 
board.  The  nomination  of  commander  in  chief  was  vested 
in  his  majesty ;  also  the  power  to  remove  at  pleasure  the 
governors  and  members  of  the  councils,  the  vacancies  of 
which  were  to  be  filled  by  the  company  only  with  the  ap- 
probation  of  the  king,  who,  in  case  of  any  neglect  of  no- 
minating  within  a  limited  time,  was  himself  empowered  to 
make  the  appointment. 

The  principal  feature  in  which  this  differs  from  the 
former  bill,  is,  that  in  one  the  power  was  vested  in  commis- 
sioners appointed  by  parliament ;  in  the  latter,  by  commis- 
'aion  under  the  controul  of  the  crown.  The  rights  of  the 
company  were  however  equally  sacrificed.  The  court  of 
directors,  and  the  company  themselves,  were  made  tlie 
very  instruments ;  in  the  latter  instance,  of  enslaving  them- 
selves, by  voluntarily  surrendering  those  privileges  in  one 
instance,  which  they  had  so  strenuously  contended,  for  in 
another.  Mr.  Pitt's  bill,  though  it  was  rejected  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  afterwards  passed  into  a  law;  and  thus,  in 
ft  surprizing  degree,  was  increased  the  influence  of  the 
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crown ;  and  Uitis  w^re  ren4erod  the  commercial  interests  of 
the  city  of  London  dependent  on  those  with  whom  her  inde- 
pendence was  of  the  utmost  consequence* 

In  this  stute  the  company  continued  till  the  year  1793, 
when  the  acrimonioup  spirit  of  faction  having  abated  its 
rancour,  the  concerns  of  this  vast  mercantile  corporation 
again  engaged  the  attention  of  government.  The  right  ho- 
nourable Mr.  Dundas,  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Con* 
troul,  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  a  renewal  of 
the  company's  charter ;  and  stated  for  his  reasons,  *^  that 
the  company  then  employed  eighty- one  thousand  tons  of 
shipping,  and  seven  thousand  prime  seamen,  imported  fo- 
re^ eommodities  estimated  at  700,000/.  exported  British 
goods  to  the  amount  of  1,000,000/.  paid  1,000,000/.  in 
revenue  to  government ;  and,  if  to  the  value  of  the  im* 
ports  through  their  capital  were  added  the  imports  in  con- 
sequence of  fortunes  remitted  home  by  individuals,  the  ag- 
gregate would  be  1,500,000/. ;  so  that,  upon  the  whole,  the 
trade  in  every  shape  added  annually  7,000,000/.  to  the  cir- 
culation of  the  country." 

The  plan  of  the  new  charter  was,  that  besides  the  presi- 
dent, two  commissioners,  not  privy  counsellors,  and  having 
a  salary  of  5000/.  among  the  tliree,  should  be  appointed ; 
and  to  counterbalance  this  addition  to  the  influence  of  the 
crown,  that  the  appointment  of  tlie  vice-treasurers  of  Ire. 
land  should  be  transferred  to  tbe  Irish  government ;  and  the 
constitution  of  the  Supreme  Council  to  rernain  unaltered. 
He  proposed,  also,  that  the  company  should  be  obliged  to 
provide  shipping  at  a  moderate  rate  of  freight  for  all  British 
adventurers,  and  to  bring  home  tlie  fortunes  of  individuals 
in  raw  materials,  or  in  any  otiier  mode  settled  by  the 
parties.  '^  By  this  plan,"'  adds  he,  '^  the  public  and  pri« 
rate  interest  will  be  consulted ;  without  endanger'mg  the 
company's  trade,  or  risking  actual  for  imaginary  good,  the 
l)ill  will  be  left  open  to  hardy  speculators  for  experim^it  to 
add  to  our  exports  and  imports,  to  render-  London  the 
grand  emporium  for  tlie  distribution  of  Indian  commodi- 
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ties  to  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  to  pour  the  riches  of  the 
Ganges  into  the  river  Thames." 

Upon  these  principles  the  charter  was  renewed  for  twenty- 
one  years,  and  by  which  the  East  India  Company  is  at 
present  governed.  The  more  immediate  government,  sub- 
ject to  the  Board  of  Controul,  consists  of  a  chairman,  his 
deputy,  and  twenty-two  directors,  who  may  be  re-elected 
in  turn,  six  each  year,  for  four  years  successsively.  The 
qualification  for  a  director  is  2000/.  The  chairman  and 
directors  have  a  yearly  salary  for  their  attendance,  which 
niust  be  at  least  once  every  week,  or  as  occasion  requires; 
the  body  thus  assembled  is  denominated  ^^  The  Court  of 
Directors."  Out  of  this  body  are  chosen  several  com- 
mittees, who  have  the  peculiar  inspection  of  certain  branches 
of  the  company's  business,  and  are  thus  divided,  a  com- 
mittee of  correspondence,  a  committee  of  buying,  a  com- 
mittee of  treasury,  a  house  committee,  a  committee  of 
warehouses,  a  committee  of  shipping,  a  committee  of  ac- 
counts, a  committee  of  lawsuits,  and  a  committee  to  pre- 
vent the  growth  of  private  trade ;  who  have  under  them  a 
secretary,  cashier,  clerks,  and  warehouse  keepers. 

In  this  company  a  proprietor  of  stock,  to  the  amount  of 
1000/.  whether  male  or  female,  native  or  foreigner,  has  a 
right  to  be  a  manager,  and  to  give  a  vote  in  the  general 
council 

The  amazing  territorial  acquisition  of  the  East  India 
Company,  has  been  computed  at  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
two  thousand  square  miles,  containing  thirty  millions  of 
people,  under  the  Indian  government;  added  to  this  the 
late  acquisitions  from  Tippoo,  and  the  wonderful  and  ex- 
tensive commerce  with  China ;  we  may  with  great  truth  say 
that  in  antient  or  modern  history,  this  mercantile  fabric  has 
no  parallel ! 

It  ought  not  to  escape  notice  that  in  1796,  the  company 
furnishedy  for  the  exigencies  of  the  state,  3,000,000/.  -,  and 
maintains,  cloaths,  and  trains  three  regiments  of  soldiers  for 
the  national  defence,  from  among  the  numerous  servants  it 
employs  in  the  various  warehouses. 
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EAST  INDIA  HOUSE. 

Before  wo  describe  this  magnificcat  fabric,  vre  shall  no- 
tice a  few  anecdotes  concerning  the  structures  which  an- 
tiently  occupied  the  ground  on  which  it  stands. 

The  first  of  these  was  called  the  Green  Gate,  belonging 
to  Michael  Pistoy,  a  Lombard,  who  held  this  tenement  and 
nine  shops  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  It  came  afterwards 
into  the  possession  of  Philip  Malpas,  alderman  and  sherifT 
in  1439.  This  gentleman  gave  120/.  to  poor  prisoners; 
and  every  year,  for  five  years,  four  hundred  and  three 
shirts  and  shifts,  forty  pair  of  sheets,  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty  gowns  of  good  irize  to  paupers ;  one  hundred  marks  as 
marriage  portions ;  one  hundred  marks  for  repairing  high- 
ways 'f  and  to  five  hundred  poor  persons  in  London,  6^.  8^. 
each,  beside  other  benefactions.  But  though  so  good  and 
benevolent  a  magistrate,  his  house  did  not  escape  plunder 
to  a  considerable  value,  by  Cade  and  his  rebels.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.  it  was  seized  by  the  king ;  but  for  what 
reason  we  are  not  informed.  Henry  VIII.  granted  it  to  John 
Mutas,  a  Frenchman,  %vho  harboured  many  of  his  coun- 
trymen to  calender  "  Wolsteds,"  and  committed  many  ob- 
noxious acts  to  the  detriment  of  the  citizens.  These  caused 
the  riot  of  Evil  May  Day  in  1517,  when  the  apprentices 
spoiled  the  house,  and  would  have  murdered  Mutas,  had 
they  fouud  him.  The  executions  that  followed  this  riot 
were  as  dreadful  as  the  riot  itself.  Sir  Philip  Mutas,  his  son, 
afterwards  sold  the  premises,  part  of  which  was  lately 
standing. 

To  this  adjoined  the  mansion  built  by  Alderman  Kirton, 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  It  afterwards  came  into  the 
possession  of  Sir  Alderman  Lee,  lord  mayor  at  the  accession 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  w^ho  rebuilt  it.  Sir  William  Craven, 
lord  mayor  in  1610,  having  purchased  the  building,  en- 
larged it  in  a  handsome  manner.  This  was  the  structure 
•which  Sir  William's  son,  the  great  Lord  Craven,  let,  or 
otherwise  disposed  of,  to  the  first  India  company.  The  con- 
trast between  this  hall,  which  was  standing  in  1726^  and  the 
present  building,  is  very  curious. 
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A  house  next  to  this  was  the  antient  residence  of  the 
noble  family  of  Zouch,  the  branches  of  which  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  loyalty  in,  the  Barons'  wars  during  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  and  by  their  prowess  at  the  battle  of 
Cressy.  Edward,  the  last  representative  of  this  family,  was 
appointed  ambassador  to  Scotland  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  to 
palliate  her  conduct  to  the  unfortunate  Queen  Mary.  He 
was  at  that  time  lieutenant  of  North  and  South  Wales,  and 
the  Marches ;  and  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  was  appointed 
constable  of  Dover  Castle,  and  warden  of  the  Cinque 
Ports. 

The  corner  of  Lime  Street  was  a  great  messuage,  called 
Benbridge's  inn ;  most  probably  a  corruption  of  Brembre, 
from  Sir  Nicholas  firembre,  lord  mayor,  who  was  beheaded 
during  the  troublesome  reign  of  Richard  II.  Nearly  ad- 
joining to  which  was  another  house  in  Lime  Street,  formerly 
belonging  to  the  Nevils ;  but  afterwards  inhabited  by  Sir 
Simon  de  Burley,  who  was  in  such  favour  with  Edward  the 
Black  Prince,  for  his  valour,  his  wisdom,  his  loyalty^  and 
hb  other  amiable  perfections,  that  the  prince  commit- 
ted to  him  the  government  and  education  of  his  only 
son  Richard  II.  who,  on  his  accession  to  the  crown,  ad- 
vanced Sir  Simon  to  various  high  dignities ;  and  took  his 
advice  in  all  matters  of  state ;  had  the  king  followed  that 
advice,  the  national  coucerns  might  have  been  prosperous. 
He  was  at  the  same  time  vice-chamberlain  to  the  king,  con- 
stable of  Dover  Cajstle,  lord  warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports, 
knight  of  the  garter,  &c.  The  obstinate  conduct  of  his 
sovereign,  together  with  the  condemnablc  favoritism  which 
he  evinced  towards  Robert  de  Vere,  carl  of  Oxford,  and 
duke  of  Ireland,  however,  raised  such  jealousios  among  the 
disaflfected  nobility,  as  involved  the  country  in  anarchy  and 
rebellion  But  Sir  Simon  continuing  loyal  to  his  sovereign, 
was  sacrificed  to  Richard's  folly  and  De  Vere's  oppressive 
measures,  and  incurred  equal  hatred  from  tiieir  opponents ; 
the  consequence  to  this  gentleman  was,  an  impeachment  in 
parliament,  condemnation  for  treason,  and  decapitation  on 
Tower  Hill.,  A  martyr  to  the  machinations  of  iiiquitous 
tipies ! ' 
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The  building  preceding  the  present/  and  of  which  it  only 
extended  the  breadth  of  the  west  wing,  was  erected  in 
1726 ;  but  though  probably  elegant  as  the  residence  of  a 
single  director,  it  was  unequal  in  grandeur  as  the  edifice  of 
the  opulent  corporation  to  which  it  belonged.  Such  con- 
siderations induced  the  construction  of  the  present  East 
India  House,  of  which  we  are  about  to  give  an  account. 

The  iront  consists  of  a  centre,  and  two  wings.  The 
centre  forms  a  portico,  with  a  pediment  resting  on  six 
fluted  Ionic  pillars.  The  tympanum  of  the  pediment 
describes  various  emblems  of  commerce,  protected  by 
George  III.  in  alto  relievo,  who  extends  a  shield  over  them 
in  his  right  hand,  implying  his  desire  to  shield  commerce, 
rather  than  to  wield  the  lance  of  war.  Above  the  pediment 
is  a  fine  statue  of  Britannia;  and  on  the  east  and  west 
corners  are  Asia,  seated  on  a  dromedary,  and  a  beautiful 
figure  of  Europe.  The  principal  entrance  forms  a  recess 
from  the  portico,  with  a  handsome  pediment  and  two  win- 
dows on  each  side.  The  wings  are  plain,  except  the  base- 
ment windows,  which  are  arched ;  above  there  are  others 
of  a  square  form.  The  two  wings  are  surmounted  by  a  hand- 
some balustrade. 

The  interior  is  commenced  by  a  spacious  hall,  whence  a 
long  passage  extends  in  a  south  direction,  on  each  side  of 
which  are  apartments  and  offices,  the  whole  terminated  by  a 
court  room  surrounded  also  by  various  offices. 

The  grand  Court  Room,  on  the  right  of  the  passage,  is 
very  superb.  The  eastern  side  of  the  wall  is  nearly  filled 
by  a  beautiful  chimney-piece  of  the  finest  marble.  The 
cornice  is  supported  by  two  caryatides  of  white,  on  pc 
destals  of  veined  marble ;  these,  with  the  brackets,  &c.  idso 
of  white,  form  a  beautiful  contrast.  But  the  principal 
beauty  of  this  room  is  the  fine  design  on  bas  relief  of  Bri- 
tannia sitting  on  a  globe,  under  a  rock  by  the  sea  shore, 
looking  towards  the  east ;  her  right  hand  leans  on  an  Union 
shield,  whilst  her  left  holds  a  trident ;  and  her  bead  is  de- 
corated by  a  naval  crown.  Behind  her  are  two  boyis,  one, 
regardful  of  her,  as  be  leans  on  a  cornucopia ,  the  otber, 
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diverting  himself  with  the  flowing  riches.  Britannia  is  at- 
tended by  female,  figures,  emblems  of  India,  Asia,  arid 
Africa ;  the  first,  in  a  reclining  posture,  presenting  a  casket 
of  jewels;  the  second,  holding  in  her  right  hand  an  in* 
cense  vessel,  emblematical  of  her  spices ;  and  in  her  left, 
the  bridle  of  a  camel ;  the  third,  her  head  covered  by  the 
usual  tokens  of  her  produce,  and  her  left  hand  on  the  head 
of  a  lion.  Old  father  Thames,  with  his  head  crowned  with 
flags,  holding  in  his  right  hand  a  rudder,  and  in  his  left  a 
cornucopia,  fills  up  the  group ;  whilst  the  distance  displays 
mercantile  labour  and  ships  riding  on  the  ocean.  Over  the 
whole  are  the  arms  of  the  company  elegantly  ornamented ; 
and  above  the  handsome  doors^  on  each  side,  are  pannels 
on  which  appear  good  pictures  of  Fort  St.  George,  and 
Bombay. 

The  north  side  is  decorated  by  a  large  folding  door  of 
polished  mahogany,  enriched  by  Corinthian  columns;  on 
each  side  are  fine  mirrors,  ornamented  with  white  and  gold ; 
above  these  are  mathematical  instruments,  and  pannels 
with  views  of  St.  Helena,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
The  west  exhibits  a  grand  Corinthian  portico,  with  an  ele- 
gant clock,  and  mirrors,  and  views  of  Fort  William,  and 
Tellichery.  The  south  side  has  two  ranges  of  windows. 
The  tout  ensemble  of  architecture  in  this  room  is  excel- 
lent; and  an  uncommonly  fine  Turkey  carpet  covers  the 
whole  flooring. 

From  this,  on  the  south  east,  is  an  opening  to  the  Com- 
mittee  Boom ;  in  which,  over  a  beautiful  marble  chimney 
piece,  is  an  excellent  portrait  of  General  Lawrence*. 

*  STaiVGBX  Lawkbncb,  £iq.  from  his  earliest  youth,  was  ex- 
ceedinglj  anzioiu  to  acquire  military  glory.  Whilst  a  subahera  in  the 
army,  he  gave  repeated  proofs  of  his  courage  in  the  war  between  Great 
Britain  and  Spain  in  1739,  till  the  peace  in  1748.  The  loss  of  Madras 
in  174^  had  rendered  the  affairs  of*  the  East  India  Company  in  the  Car- 
natic  in  a  pcrilons  state,  and  it  required  an  officer  of  spirit,  fortitude, 
and  integrity,  to  preserve  the  comjpaay  from  ruin  by  the  intrigues  and 
enterprifes  of  the  Indian  chiefs  in  the  French  interest.  Mr.  Lawrence, 
wiw  had  by  this  time  risen  to  the  rank  of  major,  was  appointed  in  the 
tameyear« 
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Tht  Old  Sale  Boom  is  entered  from  the  Court  Room  by 
tlie  great  north  door.  The  west  end  of  this  apartment  is 
circular.  Here  are  three  niches,  containing  marble  statues 
of  Lord  Clive,  Admiral  Sir  George  Pococke,  and  Major 
General  Lawrence,  in  Roman  habits,  all  dated  1764.  An 
excellent  statue  of  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  in  his  regimentals,  also 
graces  the  room. 

For  the  accommodation  of  bidders,  there  is  a  considerable 
ascent  of  steps  to  the  east ;  and  on  the  top  is  a  stately  Doric 
colonade. 

In  the  rooyn  for  the  Committee  of  Correspondeiice^  is  a 
portrait  of  Marquis  Cornwallis,  in  a  general's  uniform  ;  and 
another  of  Warren  Hastings,  F^q.  These  pictures  arc  on 
each  side  of  a  handsome  inlaid  chimney  piece.  The  por- 
trait of  the  famous  nabob  of  Arcot ;  and  another  of  the 
same  class,  decorate  the  north  and  south  ends,  and  afford  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  plain  dress  of  Mr.  Hastings.— In 
this  rooni  are  also  the  following  view^,  painted  by  Ward, 
exhibiting  interesting  specimens  of  Indian  architecture :  a 
.view  of  Trichinopoly  ;  a  curious  rock,  called  Viri  Malli ; 
the  bath  of  the  Bramins,  in  Chillimbrum ;  Madura,  to  the 

The  many  brillant  actions  in  which  he  was  successful  on  the  coast  of 
Coromandel,  the  discipline  he  established,  the  fortresses  he  protected, 
the  settlements  he  extended,  the  French  and  Indian  armies  he  de- 
feated, and  the  peace  which  he  concluded  in  the  Carnatic,  in  the  year 
1766,  are  detailed  in  an  ample  manner :  suffice  it  here  to  say,  that  the 
future  successes  of  Lord  Clive,  and  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  were  owing  to  his  in- 
structions, whilst  they  served  under  him. 

An  unusual  credit,  however,  is  attaehed  to  Major  Lawrence,  for 
after  all  his  labours,  he  returned  to  England  without  being  a  nabob ; 
this  is  peculiarly  to  hit  honour,  considering  the  many  opportunities  hit 
situation  offered,  of  amassing  immense  wealth;  but  he  detested  ava- 
rice and  rapacity ;  and  hit  riches  in  retirement  was  exceedingly  mo- 
derate. 

He  did  not  long  enjoy  the  otivm  atm  dignitate.  His  death,  which  pro- 
ceeded in  a  great  measure  from  the  fatigues  he  had  suffered  in .  the  ser- 
vice of  his  country,  was  esteemed  a  public  lots  ;  and  the  company  were 
to  sensible  of  their  obligations  to  him,  that  they  caused  a  noble  monu- 
ment to  be  erected  to  hit  memory  in  Wettmintter  Abbey. 
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east ;  Tippy  Colum ;  Tanks,  and  mainoleum  of  the  Seer 
Shaw ;  Choultry  of  Seringham  ;  south  entrance  to  the  Pa- 
goda at  that  place ;  besides  views  of  Choultry's. 

The  New  Sale  Room,  is  a  very  fine  specimen  of  the  abi- 
lities of  Messrs.  Jupp  and  Holland ;  and  is  lighted  from  the 
cieling.  It  is  ornamented  with  pilasters,  and  contains  se- 
veral paintings  illustrative  of  Indian,  and  other  commercial 
attributes.  There  is  a  peculiar  convenience  attached  to  this 
apartment ;  by  means  of  subteirancous  conveyance^  the 
whole  is  rendered  warm  during  the  sales,  in  the  coldest 
weather. 

Over  part  of  these  rooms  is  The  Library^  a  wonderful 
collection  of  what  is  interesting  and  curious  in  Indian  and 
other  literature.  The  books  are  contained  in  large  presses^ 
projectinginto  the  repository. 

Under  the  whole  premises  are  very  extensive  store  rooms 
'  and  cellars.  In  these  are  deposited  vast  quantities  of  madiera^ 
and  the  choicest  wines  of  Indian  vintage. 

Having  already  mentioned  Lime  Street,  the  west  side  of 
which  is  occupied  by  the  offices  and  warehouses  of  the  East 
India  Company,  we  observe  that  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
it  contained  a  royal  mansion,  denominated  the  King*s 
Artirce. 

Betwixt  Lime  Street  and  Billiter  Lane,  previously  to  the 
year  1590,  was  a  large  garden  plat,  inclosed  from  the  street 
by  a  brick  wall,  which  being  taken  down,  and  the  ground 
dug  for  cellarage,  a  discovery  was  made  of  another  wall, 
with  an  arched  stone  gateway  ;  the'  gates,  which  bad  been 
of  timber,  towards  the  street,  were  wholly  consumed ;  but 
the  iron  hinges  and  staples  remained,  and  bars  of  iron  were 
attached  to  the  frames  of  the  remaining  square  windows. 
This  wall  was  twelve  feet  under  ground ;  and,  as  Stow  ima- 
gined, was  the  ruin  of  a  mansion  which  was  burnt  in  the 
reign  of  king  Stephen ;  the  fiie  having  begun  near  London 
3tone,  and  consumed  the  city  eastward  to  Aldgate. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  is  the  church  of 
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THIS  buUdii^;  stands  at  the  nort)i-west  corner  of  Aldgate 
inurd ;  and  is  nearly  obscured  from  Leadenball  street,  ex- 
cept the  tower,  by  bouses.  It  receives  its  sumame  from  a 
May-pole,  whicb  was  usually  set  up  in  tbe  middle  of  the 
street,  and  was  higher  than  the  tower.  It  was,  however, 
discontinued  after  the  riot  of  Evil  May  Day  1511,  and  laid 
^ong  under  the  pent-houses  <^  an  alley,  called  from  that 
circumstance  Shaft  Alley.  The  reformation  of  rdigioa  in 
tbe  reign  of  Edward  VI.  was  fatal  to  this  Shafts  for  tbe  cu- 
rate of  St.  Catharine  Cree  church,  inveighing  against  all  re- 
liqnes  of  idolatry,  in  a  sermon  at  Paul's  Cross,  condemned 
the  May-pole  so  eflectuatly,  that  the  inhabitants,  oo  tbe 
very  Sunday  afternoos  that  the  sermon  was  preached,  u- 
Kmbled  in  great  numbers,  dragged  tbe  idolatrous  pole  from 
its  hiding  place,  where  it  had  rested  thirty-two  years,  and 
sawed  it  in  pieces,  each  reformer  taking,  for  bis  share  of 
the  booty,  as  much  of  the  idolatrous  spoil  as  bad  Iwn  along 
the  breadth  of  his  house,  and  reduced  this  mark  of  supersti* 
tion  to  ashes. 

In  records,  this  church  was  also,  called  St.  Andrew  iipoa 
Cornbill.  Tbe  former  fabric  was  certainly  built  before  the 
year  1399,  as  is  proved  by  a  deed  concerning  a  piece  of 
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ground  let  from  the  chnrch  yard  by  William  Gibton,  rector, 
for  tfae  term  of  ninety  years,  at  an  annual  rent  of  four  sbil- 
ings  sterlings  subject  to  distress  and  re-entry  upon  non- 
payment. Part  of  this  rent  was  to  go  to  the  rector ;  the 
rest  to  be  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  fabric,  of  the  body 
of  the  church ;  and  after  the  expiration  of  the  said  term, 
the  said  piece  of  ground,  and  whatever  was  built  thereon^ 
was  to  revert  to  the  rector,  churchwardens,  and  parishioners, 
and  their  successors  for  ever. 

The  present  structure  was  raised  by  means  of  Sir  Stephen 
Jennings,  lord  mayor,  in  1508,  and  the  parishioners,  during 
the  year  1520.  3ir  Stephen  was  at  the  expence  of  erecting 
the  north  side  of  the  middle  aisle,  both  of  the  body  and  the 
choir ;  he  also  roofed  the  north  aisle  with  timber ;  besides 
glazing  the  whole  of  the  south  side,  and  causing  the  pews 
to  be  made  at  his  sole  cost.  This  benevolent  man  died  in 
1524,  and  was  buried  in  the  Grey  Friars  church.  This  of 
St.  Andrew  was  not  finished  till  the  year  1532  *. 

Here  wemu^t  necessarily  mention  something  of  the  church 
of  SL  Mary  at  Axe. 

This  building,  so  called  from  its  situation  opposite  the 
Axe  inn ;  as  well  as  St.  Mary  Pelliper,  from  a  neighbouring 
plot  of  ground  belonging  to  the  Skinners  Company,  stood 
on  the  west  side  of  St.  Mary^s  Street,  now  called  St.  Mary 
Axe.  It  originally  belonged  to  the  prioress  and  convent  of 
St.  Helen,  till  its  dissolution ;  after  which,  in  consequence 
of  its  surrender  to  the  crown,  it  was  neglected,  till  Qmeen 
Elizabeth,  in  1561,  united  it  to  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew, 
and  granted  the  patronage  to  the  bishops  of  London. 

In  1634,  the  parishioners  of  St.  Mary  having  built  a  room 
over  the  lower  part  remaining  of  their  church,  which  had, 
by  this  time,  been  converted  to  prophane  uses,  obtained  a 
confirmation  firom  bishop  Juxon,  that  the  ground  might  be 

*  The  author  of  the  New  View  of  London  writes,  that  *'  this  church 
was  new  built,  and  in  the  year  1532,  finished  at  the  charge,  for  the 
most  part,  of  William  Fitz  Williams,  Esq.  (sheriff  of  London  in  the 
year  1506),  and  afterward  of  council  to  king  Henrj  VIII."  But  we  do 
BOi  fiod  fttch  aocicc  bjr  aaj  other  editor. 
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restored  as  a  burial  ground,  and  the  room  established  as  a 
free  grammar  school :  the  master  to  be  nominated  by  the 
rector,  churchwardens,  and  parishioners,  and  licenced  by 
the  ordinary.  He  was  to  teach  four  poor  children  belonging 
to  this  parish  gratis ;  and  in  consideration  of  this  duty,  the 
room  was  appropriated  to  him  rent  free.  In  1741,  the 
school  was  leased  to  the  trustees  of  Combill  and  Lime 
Street  wards  society,  at  a  peppcr-coro  rent,  and  renewed 
in  1761. 

In  1756,  St.  Andrew  Undershaft  church  was  totally  hid 
from  Leadenhall  Street  by  a  house,  under  which  an  entry 
was  made  to  the  porch ;  but,  by  an  order  of  vestry,  the  ci^ 
strution  was  removed,  so  that  the  tower  is  now  seen. 

The  length  of  this  beautiful  church  is  about  ninety-six 
foot,  breadth  Rfty-fonr,  and  height  forty-two.  The  altitude 
of  the  square  tower,  in  which  are  six  bells,  is  about  seventy* 
three  foot  and  one-twentieth ;  and  to  the  top  of  the  turret 
ninety-one  feet.  There  is  no  beauty  in  this  part  of  the  building. 
The  north  side  has  a  small  space  of  ground,  whence  only  the 
outside  may  be  seen.  It  has  a  range  of  windows,  which  are 
Gothic,  and  a  Sexagon  tower  rises  from  the  middle  of  the 
wall.  The  east  end  is  entirely  closed  from  view.  On  the 
south  side  is  the  principal  door,  with  a  pointed  arch,  the 
angles  ornamented  with  quatrefoils,  &c. ;  and  the  window  at 
the  west  end  of  the  church  is  obscured  by  the  organ.  The 
interior  displays  ranges  of  delicate  blender  pillars,  sup« 
porting  arches  equally  delicate,  and  truly  proportioned. 
The  cieling  is  decorated  with  angels,  holding  shields,  vases, 
and  scrolls,  in  the  compartments.  Over  the  pillars  the 
angles  are  beautifully  painted  in  imitation  of  tasso  relievoj 
from  circumstances  of  the  life  of  Christ.  These  ivere  the 
gift  of  Mr.  Tombes,  otherwise  a  considerable  benefactor. 
These  are  lighted  by  a  range  of  upper  windows,  between  which 
are  statues  in  fresco.  A  fine  glow  of  blue  tint  is  produced 
by  the  painted  glass  introduced  into  the  east  window  at  a 
late  repair.  The  whole  structure  is  divided  into  a  nave,  and 
north  and  south  ailes.  Tlie  roof  of  the  chancel  is  covered 
by  a  good  painting,  representing  the  heavenly  choir  in  ado- 
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ration^  with  voices  and  instruments.  This  was  also  a  gift  by 
Mr.  Tombes.  Reclining  figures,  painted  to  imitate  a  rustic 
basement,  ornament  the  sides  of  the  chancel ;  above  is  a 
Corinthian  building,  and  in  the  intercolumniations  are  land- 
scapes and  architecture.  The  altar  is  a  magnificent  de^gn 
of  the  Corinthian  order ;  a  rich  crimson  curtain,  fringed  with 
gold,  painted  in  grand  folds,  and  with  hovering  angels,  &c. 
ornaments  this  part  of  the  church.  The  east  wuidow  is 
beautifully  filled  with  stained  glass,  and  divided  into  five 
compartments ;  containing  whole  length  portraits  of  Ed* 
ward  the  Sixth,  Queen  Elizabeth,  James  the  First,  Charles 
the  First,  and  Charles  the  Second,  nearly  as  large  as  life. 
A  figure  of  St.  Andrew,  '^  lately  finished,  and  placed  in  an 
upper  compartment  of  the  same  window,  serves  to  shew  the 
progress  which  that  art  has  made  at  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Under  King  Edward  is  an  open  book, 
inscribed  Ferbum  Dei^  and  the  royal  arms.  This  window 
was  the  gift  of  Sir  Qiristopher  Clitherow.  The  pulpit  is 
without  a  sounding  board,  and  is  a  very  beautiful  specimen 
of  delicate  carving.  The  organ,  built  by  Harris,  and 
which  cost  1400/.  is  large  and  handsome:  the  gallery  on 
which  it  stands  is  the  only  one  in  the  church ;  the  front  is 
placed  on  the  west  end  of  the  nave,  under  the  gallery. 
The  windows  have  forty-four  coats  of  arms  of  foundei*s  and 
benefactors :  the  last  window,  on  the  south  side,  is  painted 
as  though  it  were  closed  ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  .situation,  it 
might  almost  prove  a  deception. 

The  monuments  in  this  parish  church  which  escaped  the 
fine  are  numerous,  and  remarkable.  Stow  mentions  the  fol- 
lowing: Mr.  Philip  Malpas,  sheriff  in  1439;  Sir  Robert 
JDenne  and  his  son,  in  1421 ;  Mr.  Nicholas  Levison,  one  of 
the  sberifib,  in  1534 ;  Mr.  Stephen  Kyrton,  alderman  in 
1552;  Mr.  David  Woodrofle,  sheriff  in  1554;  Mr.  Stephen 
Woodroffe,  his  son;  Mr. Thomas JStarkey,  sheriff  in  1578; 
JHugh  Offley,  sheriff  in  1588 ;  and  Henry  Man,  D.  D. 
bishop  of  Man. 

The  principal  monuments  at  present  are  a  large  marble 
jnonument  for  Sir  Thomas  Offley,  knight  and  alderman  of 
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London,  with  his  wife  and  three  children ,  the  figures  of  all 
being  in  a  praying  posture.  He  was  lord  mayor  of  London 
in  the  year  1556. 

Dr.  Humphrey  Brook,  fellow  of  the  college  of  physicians 
in  London,  adorned  with  cherabims,  skeletons  heads,  &c. 

Mr.  John  Stow,  to  whose  memory  London  is  so  much 
indebted  for  accounts  of  her  ancient  state.  This  is  a  large 
marble  monument,  with  his  effigies  sitting  at  study,  and 
fenced  in  with  an  iron  rail ;  over  his  head  are  these  words  in 
gold  letters  upon  black : 

jiui  Scribenda  Aut  Legenda 

Agere,  Scribere. 

Above  which  is  a  cornice,  and  the  Merchant  Taylors  arms ; 
and  under  the  figure  these  words  are  cut : 

Memoriae  Sacrum. 

Resurrectionem  in  Christo  hie  expectat  Johannes  Stowe,  Civis 
Londinensis :  Qui  in  Antiquis  Monumentis  eruendis  accuratissima 
diligentia  usus  Angliae  Annales  Sc  Civilatis  Londini  Synopslm, 
bene  de  sua  bene  de  postera  aetate  meritus^  luculenter  scripsit, 
vitaxq ;  Studio  pie  &  probe  decurso.  Obiit  i^tatis  Anno  80.  die.  5 
Aprilis  1605. 

Elizabetha  Conjux  ut  perpetuum  sui  amoris  Testimonium  dolens. 

Mr.  Moser  observes,  that  this  monument  seems  to  be  of 
stone ;  but  Mr.  Strype  says,  *'  he  %vas  told  by  an  ingenious 
person  that  it  was  only  of  burnt  clay  (terra  cotta)  painted.*' 
This  it  is  impossible  now  to  discover  without  injuring  the 
figure ;  but  if  it  be  really  composed  of  burnt  earth,  of 
which,  upon  the  authority  of  Strype,  there  can  scarcely  be 
a  doubt,  one  very  natural  observation  arises  in  the  mind, 
which  is,  that  the  art  of  making  figures  in  artificial  stone, 
that  was  thought  to  have  been  invented  about  the  year  1769, 
was  of  a  much  more  antient  date  even  in  this  kingdom :  in 
Ital}^  we  know  it  was  practiced  in  the  days  of  Michael  An- 
gel o.  1'his  ingenious  gentleman  carries  his  speculation  still 
farther ;  he  says,  **  in  fact,  we  might  carry  the  date  of  this 
art  back  to  the  most  remote  ages  of  antiquity.  What  are 
the  antient  bricks,  pottery,  &c.  but  artificial  stone.  Of 
what  but  artificial  stone  was  tlie  composition  of  the  altars, 
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▼ases^  and  sacrificing  vessels  of  the  antients  ?  The  same  ob- 
servation will  apply  to  our  earthen  ware  in  general,  and  par- 
ticularly what  used  to  be  termed  Staffordshire ;  as  also  to 
the  muffles  and  crucibles  of  the  chymists.  What  are  these 
but  artificial  stone  ?  composed  of  the  same  materials,  and 
vitrified  by  nearly  the  same  process.  With  respect  to  the 
revival  of  the  art  of  forming  figures  and  ornaments  of  this 
composition,  I  think  it  does  honour  to  the  age  and  country, 
and  that  it  may  be  attended  with  great  national  advan- 
tage *." 

On  the  north  side  of  the  church  is  a  very  spacious  marble 
monument,  erected  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Hugh  Hamersly, 
lord  mayor  of  London  in  the  year  1627,  a  colonel  qf  this 
city,  president  of  Christ's  Hospital,  president  of  the  Artil- 
lery garden,  governor  of  the  company  of  Russia  merchants, 
and  of  those  of  the  Levant ;  free  of  the  companies  of  Ha- 
berdashers, and  of  Merchants  Adventurers  of  Spain,  East 
India,  Franqe,  and  Virginia^     He  had  issue  by  dame  Mary 

his  wife  fifteen  children,  and  died  the  19th  of  October  1636, 

and  of  his  age  seventy-one.     In  memory  of  whom  his  lady 

erected  this  monument,  in  the  year  1637. 

Under  an  alcove  over  the  inscription,  are  the  statues  of 

Sir  Hugh  and  his  lady  in  a  kneeling  posture ;  and  on  each 

side,   near  the  extreme  parts  of  the  monument,  are  the 

figures  of  four  soldiers  of  the  Artillery  Company  lamenting 

his  death. 

Near  the  north  side  of  the  altar,  and  fronting  the  church, 

is  a  curious  white  marble  monument  to  the  memory  of  Sir 

John  Jeffreys,  with  a  long  Latin  inscription  ;  recounting  his 

virtues  and  his  family. 
A  white  marble  monument,  erected   in  n^emory  of  Sir 

Christopher  Clitherow,  lord  mayor  of  London  in  1635,  and 

dame  Mary  his  wife. 

A  monument  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Mathias  Datchelor, 

merchant,  and  Mary  his  wife,  who  had  three  daughters. 

Mary,  Beatrix,  and  Sarah,  is  also  worthy  of  notice,  on  ac. 

^  Vestiges,  coUeted  and  recollected,  No.  III. 
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count  of  the  following  particulars  :  Mrs.  Datchelor  gave  the 
premises  called  the  Antigallican  Coffee  House,  in  trust  to 
the  rector  of  St.  Andrew,  and  six  other  persons  of  credit, 
for  the  ground  on  which  their  vault  is  built,  to  keep  it  and 
the  monument  in  repair.  She  also  ordered  by  will,  a  ser« 
jnon  every  New  Year's  Day,  when  the  purposes  of  the  gift 
are  mentioned.  The  trustees  then  deliver  the  following 
sums:  to  the  rector,  10/.  to  the  clerk,  4/.  to  the  sexton,  SL 
to  apprentice  two  children  20/.  for  expences  2/.  and  the 
remainder  to  the  poor  inhabitants,  not  exceeding  20/.  and 
the  clerk  and  Sexton  are  compelled,  under  pain  of  forfeiture^ 
to  make  oath,  that  to  their  knowledge  the  vault  has  not 
been  disturbed  the  preceding  year. 

There  is  also  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  William 
Berriman,  D.  D.  rector  27  years,  and  22  fellow  of  Eton 
College.  ^^  A  learned  divine,  a  judicious  casuist,  a  cele- 
brated writer,  a  vigilant  pastor,  an  excellent  minister,  and 
an  exemplary  christian."  This  gentleman  was  bom  in 
16S8,  and  died  in  1749. 

Sir  William  Craven,  lord  mayor  in  1610,  one  of  the 
wealthiest  and  most  eminent  citizens  of  his  time,  was  buried 
here  in  grand  pomp,  but  is  not  remembered  by  any  monu- 
ment. The  bequests  of  this  worthy  man  evinced  at  the 
same  time  his  benevolence  and  his  wisdom.  After  bestowing 
his  vast  fortune  on  the  several  branches  of  his  family,  and 
various  charitable  donations,  he  appoints  his  lady  govemness 
of  his  children  till  they  come  of  age  or  are  preferred  in  mar- 
riage. He  also  allows  that  she  may  draw  part  of  their  por- 
tions for  this  purpofe,  provided  she  gives  sufficient  security 
to  the  chaviberlain  of  London :— and  that  no  idle  people  may 
assemble  at  his  burial,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  be  orders 
100/.  to  be  divided  among  the  several  parishes  in  the  city, 
to  relieve  the  most  necessitous.  Sir  William  also  seems  con- 
sistent  in  every  duty ;  for  he  wills  to  John  Gibson,  for  his 
better  encouragement  to  be  diligent  and  careful  of  bis 
business,  the  free  loan  of  3000/.  without  interest,  for  the 
space  of  five  years.     Such  a  character  was  worthy  of  being 

the  founder  of  a  noble  family ! 

His 
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His  son  William,  lord  Craven,  who  was  born  in  this 
iiarisb,  gained  great  reputation  as  a  soldier  under  Giistavus 
AdolphuSy  king  of  Sweden,  and  Henry,  prince  of  Orange. 
He  took  the  strong  fortress  of  Crutzenach,  in  Germany,  by 
storm ;  which  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  actions  re. 
corded  in  the  history  of  the  great  Gustavus  ;  on  thest!  occa« 
sions  the  following  lines  are  placed  under  his  portrait : 

**  London's  bright  gem,   his  house's  honour,  and 
A  great  asserter  of  the  Netherland : 
Bounty  and  valour  make  thy  fame  shine  clear. 
By  Nassau  gracM    to  Swedcland's  king  most  dear ; 
Who,  when  on  Crusnackc  walls,  he  understood 
Thee  wounded^  came  to  knight  thee  in  thy  blood: 
To  whom  when  folded  in  her  arms  he  said, 
«'  Rise  bravest  spirit  that  e'er  thy  city  bred !"  * 

This  amiable  nobleman  assisted  his  sovereigns  Charh\s  I. 
and  II.  in  their  necessities,  to  a  vast  amount.  lie  is  said  to 
hare  been  married  privately  to  the  (jneen  of  Bohemia,  aunt 
to  the  latter  monarch.  He  is  particularly  mentioni?d  here 
on  account  of  the  more  immediate  service  he  rendered  his 
native  city.  So  indefatigable  was  he  in  preventing  the  ra- 
vages of  the  fires  of  those  days,  that  it  was  said,  '*  his  very 
horse  smelt  it  out."  During  the  dreadful  plague  in  \uQ5j 
lord  Craven,  Monk,  duke  of  Albemarle,  and  sir  John  Law« 
rencc,  lord  mayor,  heroically  ^tayed  in  town,  and,  at  the 
liazard  of  their  lives,  preserved  order  in  the  midst  of  terror. 
The  account  of  St.  Andrew  Undersliai't  cannot  be  better 
concluded,  tlian  by  a  few  notices  of 

John  Stov/. 
This  able  and  faithful  historian  was  born  about  the  year 
15259  in  Cornhill,  where  mention  has  already  been  made  of 
his  family  in  St.  Michael's  church,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
followed  his  father's  occupation  of  a  taylor  ;  he  began  very 
early  to  apply  himself  to  the  study  of  English  history  and 
antiquity ;  and  was  so  indefatigable  in  this  pursuit,  that  he 
neglected  his  business  and  injured  his  circumstances.  This 
was  at  a  period  tliat  bad  any  liberal  minded  person  assisted  his 
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endeavonrS)  such  a  source  of  knowledge  might  bare  been 
preserved  to  this  country,  as  would  be  a  lasting  fund  of 
useful  information,  of  which  it  is  now  for  ever  deprived. 
There  is  no  occasion  to  add  further  strength  to  this  observa- 
tion, than  to  refer  to  the  wonderful  collection  of  the  Cotton 
manuscripts.  Honest  Stow,  with  a  generosity  beyond  his 
prudence,  collected  many  important  documents,  which  the 
dissolution  of  monasteries  had  involved  in  confusion,  and 
from  their  gleanings  formed  his  invaluable  Survey  of  Lon- 
don^ his  English  Chronicle^  and  other  works  which  will 
hand  bis  memory  down  to  posterity  with  the  highest  re- 
spect. 

But  poor  Stow,  though  known,  referred  to  as  an  au- 
thority, and  respected  by  the  most  exalted  personages,  was 
patronized  by  none  but  archbishop  Parker,  who' was  a 
generous  encourager  of  his  studies,  and  assisted  him  during 
his  life  by  several  tokens  of  his  generosity. 

In  these  times  of  reformation,  however  creditable  in  the 
grand  plan,  many  individuals  were  great  sufferers  for  their 
religious  opinions;  our  author  had  great  share  of  this  severity; 
and  his  persecutions  were  as  illiberal  as  they  were  extraordi- 
nary. The  jealousy  of  the  state  in  1638,  occasioned  an 
order  to  Dr.  Grindall,  bishop  of  London,  who,  narrow-minded, 
forgetting  the  merit  due  to  so  patriotic  a  labourer,  calls  our 
historian,  *'  Stow,  the  taylor;"  this  order  was  to  search 
his  library  for  superstitious  books,  of  which,  in  conse- 
quence, several  were  found  ;  and  not  Camden,  to  whom  he 
had  been  of  essential  service  in  the  Britannia^  Dudley,  earl 
of  Leicester,  to  whom  he  was  known,  and  whom  he  had 
obliged,  and  other  powerful  but  useless  acquaintances  could 
prevent  his  experiencing  the  terrors  of  the  Star  Chamber ; 
and  in  1 570  he  was  falsely  accused  before  the  ecclesiastical 
commissioners  upon  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  forty 
articles ;  and  shocking  to  state,  his  accuser  was  his  own 
brother ! 

Such  persecutions  were,  unfortunately  for  Mr.  Stow,  the 
fore-runners  of  poverty,  and  towards  the  latter  end  of 
his  iife^  at  the  great  age  of  eighty  years,  his  circumstances 
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were  so  reduced,  that  he  was  compelled  tx)  solicit  charitable 
contributions  by  brief;  and  what  the  city  he  had  so  honoured, 
contributed  upon  this  occasion,  may  nearly  be  ascertained 
by  the  donations  gathered  in  the  most  opulent  pait  of 
Lombard  Street ;  the  parishioners  of  St.  Mary  Woolnoth 
collected  seven  shillings  and  six-pence.  * ! 

Worn  out  with  disease,  with  labour,  and  with  indigence, 
this  worthy  character  died  of  titc  stone  cholic,  April  5,  1605. 
**  As  to  his  literary  character,  lie  was  an  unwearied  reader 
of  all  English  history,  whether  printed  or  in  manuscript; 
and  a  searcher  into  records,  registers,  journals,  original 
charters^  instruments,  &c.  Nor  was  he  contented  with  a. 
mere  perusal  of  these  things,  but  was  ambitious  of  posses- 
sing them  as  a  great  treasure ;  and  by  the  time  he  was 
forty  years  of  age,  he  had  raised  a  considerable  library  of 
such  works.  His  study  was  stored  not  only  with  antient 
authors,  but  likewise  with  original  charters,  registers,  and 
chronicles  of  particular  places.  He  had  the  greater  oppor- 
tunity of  enriching  himself  with  these  things,  as  he  lived 
shortly  after  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  when  they 
were  dispersed  and  scattered  abroad  into  divers  hands  out 
of  those  repositories.  It  was  his  custom  to  transcribe  all 
such  old  and  useful  books  as  he  could  not  obtain  or  purchase ; 
thus  he  copied  six  volumes  of  Leland's  collections  for  his 
own  use,  which  he  afterwards  sold  to  Mr.  Camden,  for  aii 
annuity  of  eighty  pounds  for  life.  He  was  a  true  antiquary, 
since  he  was  not  satisfied  with  reports,  nor  with  the  credit 
of  what  he  had  seen  in  print,  but  had  recourse  to  the 
originals ;  and  he  made  use  of  his  own  legs,  for  he  could 
never  ride,  travelling  on  foot  to  many  cathedrals  and 
churches,  in  order  to  consult  and  transcribe  from  anticnt 
records  and  charters.** 

**  Papist  or  protestant,  he  was  an  honest  and  generous 
man,  unspotted  in  his  life,  and  useful  in  his  pursuits  f." 

•  Cecil,  lord  Burleigh,  had  similar  notions  of  liberality,  when  he 
exclaimed  before  Queen  Elizabeth,  upon  her  ordering  100/.  to  Spencer : 
**  WhcU^  all  this  for  a  song^**  and  ultimately  left  this  adJhirable  poet  to 
starve ! 

i*  Biographical  Dictionary* 
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Returning  from  thechnrch  into Leadenball Street,  tbencarest 
object  on  tlie  north  side  of  the  way  is,  the  first  of  the  East 
India  Company*s  Warehouses,  a  vast  pile  of  building  reach- 
ing from  this  Street  nearly  to  Bury  Street ;  and  is  deno- 
minated the  COAST  WAREHOUSE,  SO  Called  from  having 
formerly  contained  Coast  and  Surat  piece  goods ;  though 
made  use  of  at  present  for  the  purpose  of  housing  drugs. 

Billitcr  Lane  originally  called  from  its  founder,  Belzeter's 
Lane,  was  inhabited  by  such  persons  as  induced  sir  Thomas 
More,  in  a  book  he  wrote  against  the  martyr  Tyndal,  to 
use  that  gross  proverb  of  antient  times,  **  a  bawdy  beggar 
of  Billiter  Lane."  This  lane,  however,  is  at  present  much 
better  occupied  ;  it  contains  another  large  structure  belong- 
ing to  the  East  India  Company,  called  the  Private  Trade 
Warehouse^  for  the  reception  of  such  goods,  brought  from 
the  east,  as  belong  to  private  individuals,  where  they  re- 
main till  sold  at  the  India  House,  when  all  property,  public 
and  private  must  be  designated  to  the  hammer,  and  then 
delivered  to  their  proper  owners.  Billiter  Square  also  form- 
ed part  of  a  lane,  which  was  obliged  to  be  stopped  up  on 
account  of  the  iniquity  of  its  inhabitants. 

Returning  to  Leadenhall  Street,  and  having  passed  a  house 
which  has  lately  been  noticed  for  its  filthy  condition  during 
several  years,  owing  to  the  singular  humour  of  the  tenant, 
we  proceed  to  a  large  building  formerly  rented  by  the 
African  Company.  It  antiently  was  part  of  the  dissolved 
priory  of  the  Holy  Trinity ;  but  on  account  of  Mrs.  Corn- 
wallis  having  gratified  the  appetite  of  Henry  VIII.  by 
presenting  him  with  some  fine  puddings,  he  granted  this, 
and  other  tenements  to  her  and  her  heirs.  The  house  was 
afterwards  the  residence  of  the  great  sir  Nicholas  Throg- 
morton,  who  was  a  favourite  with  queen  Elizabeth,  and  her 
aml)assador  to  France  and  Scotland.  His  ability  was  firmly 
attached  to  the  interests  of  his  mistress,  which  so  far  excited 
the  envy  of  the  malicious  Dudley,  earl  of  Leicester,  that  it 
is  supposed  sir  Nicholas  was  poisoned  by  a  sallad  which  be 
eat  at  the  earPs  house.  '*  It  is  certain  that  he  died  soon  after 
he  had  eaten  it,  before  he  could  be  removed  from  table." 

St.  CATHE- 
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PREVIOUSLY  to  giving  the  histofy  of  this  edifice,it  may 
be  necessary  to  say  something  concerning  the  saint  to  which  it 
is  dedicated.  St.  Catharine,  according  to  the  monkish  le- 
gends, was  a  rirgin  of  Alexandria ;  and  having  been  in- 
structed in  literature  and  the  sciences,  was  aflerwards  con- 
Tented  to  the  Christian  faith,  at  the  time  when  the  emperor 
Mazentius  persecuted  such  as  were  of  that  persuasion.  Be. 
ing  called  before  the  emperor,  she  not  only  refused  to  sa- 
crifice to  idols,  but  reproached  Maxentius  for  his  cruelty  ;  for 
vhich  she  was  scourged  and  imprisoned,  without  susten- 
ance, seven  days.  When,  however,  neither  promises, 
threats,  nor  imprisonments  prevtuled,  she  was  condemned 
to  sufler  death ;  and  the  emperor  ordered  her  to  be  crushed 
between  wheels  made  of  iron,  to  which  were  fastened  sword 
blades :  this  measure  was  rendered  abortive  by  the  prayers 
of  the  suBerer;  the  wheels  instantly  broke  asunder,  the 
blades  were  scattered,  and  in  a  wonderous  manner  wounded 
the  by-stacders.  Finding  that  all  other  means  of  death  were 
inefficacious,  she  was  by  the  emperor  beheaded,  in  the  year 
310,  at  the  early  age  of  eighteen  years. 

Newcourt  seems  not  only  to  doubt  the  miracle  of  the 
wheels,  but  absolutely  asserts  his  disbelief  of  others;  for, 
he  says,  *'  Of  other  incredible  miracles  wrought  aftei  she 
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was  beheaded,  it  is  not  wcurth  relating ;  as  bow  ^liIk  sbouM 
flow  out  of  her  dead  corps ;  and  that  the  angels  should 
carry  her  body  unto  Mount  Sinai,  and  the  like.  Travel- 
lers report,  that  they  have  seen  her  tonal)  full  of  oil,  and  her 
head,  hair,  and  bones  swimming  thereio,**    ; 

Such  points  of  religious  controversy  b^ng  pi^entally  fettled, 
we  proceed  to  state  that  this  parish  ftburch  atands,  where 
was  formerly  the  cemetery  of  the  priory  of  ihe  Holy  Trinity 
Christ  Church ;  and  hence  derived  il^i  present  denomination 
of  Christ's,  or  corruptedly,  Cree  Church. 

From  an  atitient  ledger  book  belonging  to  Trinity 
priory,  it  appears,  that  the  parishioners  frequented  the 
altar  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  in  the  conventual  church ;  but, 
on  account  of  such  loconvenience,  occasioned  by  the  dis- 
sonance of  voices,  when  service  was  performing  in  another 
part  of  tbe  church';  it  was  ^reed  bistween  tiie  prior  and 
co^ivcnt,  and  the  parishjouf^rsi  with  the  consent  of  Richard 
de  Gravesend,  bishop  of  London,  thftt  the  chapel  of  Sjt, 
Catharine,  in  the  church  yard,  sho^  b§  appropriated  foy 
inore  quiet  devotion.  In  consequeoige  pf  this  agn^ement, 
the  parishes  of  St.  Catharine^  St.  M^M7  M^^alen,  St.  Mlt 
cliacl,  and  the  Blessed  Trinity,  whi^h  had  be^n  unitefl^ 
when  the  priory  was  founded,  wi^^  appropriat^^d  apd  coa«- 
firmed  to  that  community  by  a  t>uU  froip  pope  Innoceqt  11, 
but  without  a  stated  vic^r,  on  accQupt  of  th/?  sgvity  r^ 
venue  \  the  cure  was  to  be  suppU^  by  one  pf  the  panons^ 
^  the  pleasure  of  die  pripr.  Differences,  h9wever>  arising 
\>etween  the  convent  and  parishioners,  it  was  in  1414  mu** 
tually  agreed  that  the  parishioners  should  support  the  bur- 
thens of  their  own  church  or  chapel,  independently  of  tbd 
convent ;  which  was  again  cgnfirmed  by  bishop  Fitzjames^. 
in  1509;  though  the  presentation  4^11  cpotinued  with  the; 
priory. 

After  the  surrender  to  Henry  VIII.  this  churchy  9s  p^rt  of 
its  possessions,  was  bestowed  on  Sir  TJiomas  Audley,  after<r 
terwards  lord  chancellor,  by  the  title,  of  Lord  Audley.  .  Hi» 
lordship  bestowed  it,  with  all  its  privileges,  on-  Magdalen- 
Qolicge,  Cambridge.    They  leased  it  to  the  parishioners^ 
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who  nomiiMito  a  Curate,  licenced  hf  the  bishop  of  London^ 
bj  which  the  cArate  holds  his  title ;  in  consequence,  it  is 
not  charged  with  first-fruits  and  tenths,  except  procuration 
fb  the  bishop  ^d  archdeacon. 

The  superstitious  consecration  of  the  pre^nt  buildrng  by 
the  imprudent,  well-meaning  Laud,  on  January  16,  1 630-3 1 , 
atdded  new  force  to  the  discontents  and  rage  of  the  Pu- 
ritans ;  he  attempted  innovations  in  the  church  ceremonies 
lit  a  season  wh^n  be  ought  at  least  to  have  left  them  in  the 
state  he  found  them ;  instead  of  which,  he  urged  bis  opi- 
nions  to  extremities,  and  u^d  the  fierce  persecutions  of  the 
Star  Chamber  against  his  opponents ;  nor  did  he  desist  till 
he  brought  destruction  on  his  own  head,  and  highly  contri- 
buted to  that  of  his  royal  master,  Charles  I.  * 

The  church  is  built  of  stone,  and  is  a  composition  of 
Gothic  architecture,  with  a  single  series  of  large  square 
windows,  each  with  three  lancet  compartments ;  there  are 
also  smaller  windowsi  in  the  sdmc  form  above  the  parapet, 
uliich  altogether  affords  a  gri&at  body  of  light  to  the  in- 
ternal part  of  the  structure,  which  is  about  ninety  feet  in 
length ;  in  breadth  fifty-one ;  and  the  altitude  of  the  tower, 
on  which  is  an  ornamented  dome,  is  about  eighty  feet  • 
within  the  tower  is  a  small  ring  of  bells. 

The  iBterior  consists  of  a  body  and  two  aisles,  and  a 
square  roof,  supported  by  pillars  and  pillastcrs  of  the  Co- 
rinthian order ;  the  roof  is  ornamented  with  fret-work,  in- 
terspersed with  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  city,  and  tlie 
several  companies  of  London.  The  whole  is  very  hand- 
4Bomely  wainscoted  and  pewed ;  and  the  gallery,  which  sup- 
ports a  good  organ,  is  very  neatly  carved.  The  altar  is  also 
very  beautifully  painted  in  perspective  ;  the  east  window 
exhibits  the  arms  of  Charles  Prince  of  Wales,  the  city  of 
London,  and  Sir  James  Campbell,  lord  mayor  in  1629. 
Ths  pulpit  and  communion  table  are  of  pure  cedar. 

Amtmg  tbo  BKMSiumrats  the  following  are  the  most  rc- 
iMrkaMe  : 

*'  Sacced  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Samuel  Marshal,  who  was  a 
prigjbt  s9hobfr  t9  the  excellent  Dr.  filow,  an  admired,  useful,  and 
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sedulous  ornament  to  the  choir  of  St.  Paul's ;  above  eleven  years 
the  exquisite  organist  of  this  church,  and  master  to  other  good  or* 
ganists.     Ob,  Anno  i713-4.    i^tat.  suae  27. 

^'  His  very  artfult  solemn,  and  moving  compositions  and  per- 
formances, for,  and  in,  the  service  of  God,  &c.  though  through 
humility  disregarded  by  himfelf,  have  deservedly  raised  him  a 
great  name  and  esteem  among  the  best  and  most  impartial  judges 
of  them/* 

Another  with  a  long  Latin  inscription  to  the  memory  of  the 
reverend  and  learned  John  Tovey. 

But  the  most  elegant  is  the  monument  to  perpetuate  to 
posterity  the  revered  name  of  Sir  Nicholas  Throkmorton. 
It  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  church,  and  is  of  fine  marble, 
adorned  with  the  full  length  of  the  deceased  in  armour,  re- 
clining on  a  matted  couch  ;  the  whole  is  very  spacious  in 
the  Doric  order,  and  highly  decorated.  The  inscription  is 
thus: 

*'  Here  lyeth  the  body  of  Sir  Nicolas  Throkmorton,  knight»  the 
fourth  son  of  Sir  George  Throkmorton,  knight ;   which   Sir  Ni- 
cholas was  chief  butler  of  England,  one  of  the  chamberlains  of 
the  Exchequer,   and  ambassador-leiger  to  the  queen's  majesty 
Queen  Elizabeth.     And  after  his  return  into  England,  he  was  sent 
ambassador  again  into  France,  and  twice  into  Scotland.     He  mar- 
lied  Ann  Carew,  daughter  to  Sir  Nicholas  Carew,  knight,    and 
begat  of  her  ten  sons  and  three  daughters.     He  died  the  12lh  of 
February  1570,  aged  fifty-seven." 
His  arms  are  seven  coats  quarterly. 

The  famous  Hans  Holbein,  painter  to  Henry  VIII.  and 
Edward  VI.  was  buried  in  this  church  *. 

An  annual  sermon  is  preached  here  on  the  sixteenth  of 
October,  in  commemoration  of  a  remarkable  deliverance. 

Sir 

*  This  great  genius,  whose  works  ornament  several  of  the  public 
buildings  in  and  about  London,  was  recommended  to  Sir  Thomas  More 
by  the  learned  Erasmus ;  '<  and,"  as  Granger  observes,  *•  suffidently 
recommended  himself  to  Henry  VIII.  who  was  struck  with  just  admi- 
ration at  the  sight  of  an  assemblage  of  his  portraits  in  Sir  Thomases 
hall.  He  was  the  first  reformer  of  the  Gothic  style  of  architecture  ii\ 
England."  An  anecdote  is  related  of  this  artiit ;  who  haying  highly  af- 
fronted 
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Sir  John  Gayer,  a  considerable  merchant  in  Leadenhall 
Street,  and  lord  mayor  in  the  year  1643,  on  his  return  to 
Europe  from  a  successful  voyage,  was  cast  away  on  the 
coast  of  Africa.  In  the  midst  of  his  distress  he  perceived  ar 
lion  making  towards  him  ;  and  he  immediately  fell  upon  his 
knees,  and  after  resigning  hi'mself  to  the  will  of  Provi* 
dence,  declared,  that  ^*  if  the  Almighty  would  please  to 
deliver  him  out  of  his  perilous  situation,  he  would,  on  his 
return  to  England,  evince  his  gratitude,  and  endeavour,  to 
the  end  of  his  life,  to  incnicate  reliance  upon  Providence  in 
the  worst  extremes  of  human  wretchedness.'*  The  lion 
passed  without  molesting  him;  and  the  next  day,  having 
descried  a  vessel,  he  embarked,  and  had  a  safe  passage  to 
his  native  land.  On  his  arrival,  he  imnoediately  placed  in 
trust  the  sum  of  200/.  the  interest  of  which  was  to  supply 
bread  for  the  poor  of  this  parish  for  ever;  and  he  left 
twenty  shillings  to  be  paid  to  the  minister  for  preaching  a 
sermon  every  succeeding  1 6th  of  October,  in  commemora* 
tion  of  his  escape ;  which  bequest  has  been  strictly  applied 
and  attended  to  for  nearly  two  centuries. 

Tliis  church  was  repaired  and  beautified  in  a  very  liberal 
manner  in  the  year  1805  ;  and  exhibits,  by  its  appearance, 
what  a  structure  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  Deity 
should  be. 

•  Nearly  opposite  is  Tylers  and  Bricklayers  Hall, 
which  is  rented  by  a  congregation  of  the  Jewish  persuasion, 
and  used  by  them  as  a  synagogue.  Though  the  fraternity 
of  Tylers  and  Bricklayers  is  of  considerable  antiquity,  they 
were  not  incorporated  till  1568,  by  letters  patent  from 
Queen  Elizabeth.  *  They  consist  of  a  master,  two  wardens, 
|:hirty-eight  assistants,  and  one  hundred  and  three  livery- 
men. 

fronted  one  of  the  noblemen  of  Henry's  court,  the  peer's  vengeance 
went  10  far  at  to  threaten  Holbeiu^s  life.  This  coming  to  the  king's 
ears,  he  commanded,  on  peril  of  his  utmost  displeasure,  that  he  would 
desist  from  any  further  attempt  to  the  danger  of  the  painter's ;  remark* 
ing  at  the  same  time,  '*  that  he  could  ereate  nobles  daily ;  but  it  was 
bcjoad  bit  power  to  create  an  equal  to  Holbein!" 

At 


n»  eondon; 

At  the  extremity  of  Leadenhall  Street,  which  fahm  an 
angle  with  Fencharcb  Streeti  near  the  pamp,  was  once  m 
residence  of  Slow ;  and  he  relates  the  cruel  execution  of 
the  bailiff  of  Romford  on  a  gibbet,  which  had  been  ere£ted 
immediately  before  bis  house  doring  the  reign  of  Edward  VL 
The  unhappy  nntn  on  the  ladder^  thus  declared  himself,  in 
the  presence  of  our  bisf orian :  *  I  know  not  for  what  oSemoe 
I  am  brought  to  die,  except  for  words  by  me  spoken  yester^ 
fiigbt  to  Sir  Stephen,  curate  and  preacher  of  this  parish  ; 
which  Wcire  these :  he  ask^  me,  <^  What  news  in  the  coun- 
try?** Ianswerod>  "  heavy  news."  ♦*  Why,"  quoth  he?'» 
<<  It  IS  saydf"  q«ioth  I,  '*  that  many  men  be  op  in  Essex ; 
but,  thanks  be  to  God,  all  is  in  good  quiet  about  us."  And 
this  was.  all,  as  God  be  my  judge.'  Upon  these  words  of  the 
prisoner.  Sir  Stephen,  who  was  the  fanatical  firebrand  of 
those  times,  to  avoid  the  reproach  of  the  people^  \eh  the 
eity,  and  sunk  into  his  deserved  obscurity. 
-  '^  In  that  age  there  were  most  barbarous  and  cmd  pcmisb.. 
anents,  by  martial  hiw,  against  all  spreaders  of  rumours. 
The  times  were  turbulent ;  but  slighter  penakies  than  death 
Slight  have  sufficed." 

In  the  year  1789,  were  recovered  the  remains  of  the 
beautiful  little  cbapcl  of  St.  Michael,  under  Stow's  house* 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  Norman,  prior  of 
Trinity,  about  the  year  1108,  in  the  Gothic  architecture* 
Its  dimensions  are  forty.eight  feet  by  sixteen ;  and  it  is 
built  with  square  pieces  of  Rochester  stone.  The  arches  are 
Tery  elegant,  supported  by  ribs,  which  converge,  and  meet 
on  the  capitals  of  the  pillars,  which  are  nearly  buried  in  the 
earth ;  but  are  supposed  to  be  covered  with  sixteen  feet  of 
soil.  The  whole  addition  of  soil,  since  its  fouiklationj  is 
supposed  to  have  been  twenty-six  feet;  an  amazing  in* 
crease,  which  might  almost  occasion  one  to  imagine  this  to 
have  been  the  sub-chape)  of  some  now  lost  church^. 

Turning  a  little  into  Fcnchurch  Street,  the  eye  is  at- 
tracted by  an  immense  and  noble  pile   of  brick  building 

:   *  In  the  Gentkmaa'f  Magdiine  for  1789,  al^er  vtrtout  otkeT  eoa* 
jectures,  it  is  supposed,  with  probability,  tiMtt  ckis  fsritoM  9oikttA  hf  thfp 

dieadful  firt  in  the  reign  of  king  Stephen* 

3  extending 


attending  to,  and  having  a  commuDication  witn,  another 
Mructare  of  the  same  kind  in  Jewry  Street,  Crutched  Frian 
These  are  used  as  tea  ahd  drug  wAXBHOUtzt  by  the  East 
India  Comfiany ;  and  arc  indicative  of  the  vast  proportion 
«f  wealth  poueised  by  that  princely  body  of  merchantK 
ForiBfliiy  liere  was  the  town  residence  of  the  prior  of  MonM 
Jovis,    or  rather  of  Hornchurch,  in  Essex,  a  cell  to  that 

C'ory.  To  this  on  tha  east,  joined  Northumberland  House, 
oDging  to  Henry  Percy,  earl  ef  Northumherland,  and  hia 
son,  both  of  whom  lost  tlieir  lives  in  the  civil  wars  which 
desolated  the  country,  in  the  reiga  of  Henry  VI.  After 
that  noble  family  bad  relinquished  this  house  for  Charing 
Croaa,  the  maneioo  and  gardens  were  conveited  into  bowl, 
iag  allias  and  dice  houses ;  but  gambling  having  been  dis* 
pened  to  other  parts  of  the  city,  this  antient  and  only  ps4 
laee  of  misrule  was  left  and  forsaken  of  her  gamesters,  anit 
turned  into  a  number  of  small  cottagas*. 

In  Magpie  Alley,  stands  the  obscure  church  of 

ST.  CATHARINE  COLEMAN. 


.  THIS  chorch  has  the  addition  of  Coleman  from  a  gnft 
haw,  yard,   or  garden,  antiently  called  Coleman  Haw.     l\ 
fijrmerjy  belonged  t?  the  deanery   of  St  Martui  jU  Grandj 
.     .  *  Scow.    Penuot, 
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afterwards  to  the  abbot  and  coavent  df  Westminster ;  and, 
ultimately,  by  letters  patent  of  Mary  I.  it  was  bestowed  on 
bishop  Bonner,  and  his  successors  for  ever. 

Sir  William  White,  lord  mayor  in  1489,.  was  a  great  be* 
nefactor  to  the  old  church,  which  having  escaped  the  fire^ 
was  much  buried  in  consequence  of  raising  the  pavement  of 
the  streets.  In  1734,  this  fabric  was  taken  down,  and  the 
present  church  erected  at  the  expence  of  the  parish,  under 
the  sanction  of  two  acts  of  parliament,  in  tlie  reign  of 
George  II.  by  which  the  parishioners  were  enabled  to  raise 
money  by  annuities  at  the  annual  rate  of  8/.  per  cent,  and  to 
rate  tJie  inhabitants  to  pay  the  said  annuities. 

This  building  is  a  plain  and  neat  brick  building,  with  s 
lofty  body,  enlightened  by  two  rows  of  windows.  The 
tower  is  also  folid  and  fimple ;  and  the  floor  is  raised  so 
much  above  the  surface  of  the  street^  that  there  is  an  ascent 
of  several  steps  to  the  church  door.  The  inside  is  destitute 
of  ornament,  and  the  organ  very  plain  ;  the  pulpit  is  sup. 
ported  by  two  Corinthian  pillars,  and  the  altar  forms 
an  arch,  in  which  are  two  Ionic  pillars  and  a  pediment, 
furmounted  b^  an  assemblage  of  clouds  and  cberubims.  The 
only  monument  of  any  consequence  is  erected  to  the  memory 
of  Lady  Higham,  in  1634. 

The  situation  of  the  church  is  singular  ;  on  one  side,  next 
the  street,  its  nearest  neighbour  is  an  alehouse;  and,  on  the 
other,  the  congregation  in  a  Jew's  synagogue  pour  forth 
their  ejaculations  of  prayer  and  praise  to  the  Deity ;  but, 
though  such  opposite  professions  subsist  qn  so  contracted 
a  spot,  there  are  no  feuds  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Returning  eastwardly,  at  the  junction  of  Houndsditch, 
Whitechapcl  Street,  and  the  Minories,  formerly  stood 

ALDGATE, 
of  which  not  a  vestige  remains  here.  This  was  one  of  the 
four  original  gates  of  the  City,  through  which  passed  the 
Roman  vicinal  way  from  the  trajectusy  or  ferry  at  Old 
Ford.  It  derived  its  name  from  its  antiqtiity,  and  is  men- 
tioned in  a  charter  granted  by  king  Edgar,  in  the  j  car  967. 
In  digging  its  foundation,    when  it  was  levelled  for  re. 
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building  in  1606>  several  Roman  coins  were  discovered,  a 
resemblance  of  tviro  of  which,  the  emperor  Trojan,  and  Dio- 
desian  *y  the  surveyor  of  the  works  caused  to  be  cut  in  stone, 
and  placed  on  each  side  of  the  east  front,  where  it  re- 
mained till  the  gate  was  taken  down  in  1761  ;  and  its  re- 
mains having  been  purchased  by  Ebenezer  Mussell,  Esq. 
wbo  deprecating  the  destruction  of  such  a  relic  of  anti- 
quity, removed  them  to  Bethnal  Green ;  and  having  com- 
pacted the  parts,  the  restored  fabric  forms  a  venerable  and 
respectable  addition  to  his  house  at  that  place. 

In  the  year  1215,  the  Londoners  having  given  encourage- 
ment to  the  barons  against  king  John,  they  entered  the  city 
at  this  gate.  Fitzwalter,  Magnavile,  earl  of  Essex,  and 
Gilbert  de  Clare,  earl  of  Gloucester,  the  leaders  of  the  ba- 
ronial army,  having  destroyed  the  monasteries  and  emptied 
their  treasuries,  repaired  the  various  gates  and  walls  of  the 
city,  with  the  stones  of  the  Jews  dwellings,  which  their  ad- 
herents had  also  demolished.  Aldgate,  which  had  so  easily 
given  them  admittance,  on  account  of  its  ruinous  state,  first 
attracted  attention ;  it  was  rebuilt  with  strong  arches  and 
bulwarks  of  Norman  stone,  and  Flanders  tile. 

During  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  the  bastard  Falcon- 
bridge,  having  assembled  a  riotous  body  of  seamen  in 
Essex  and  Kent,  and  placed  them  in  a  vast  number  of  ships, 
anchored  near  the  Tower.  The  mayor  and  aldermen,  hav- 
ing notice  of  their  rebellious  measures,  by  consent  of  com- 
mon council,  in  1471,  fortified  the  Thames  shore  from  Bay- 
nerd's  Castle  to  the  Tower  with  armed  men,  guns,  and 
other  implements  of  opposition.  The  bastard  and  his  ad- 
herents despairing  of  advantage  on  that  side  of  the  city,  at 
tacked  the  walls  and  gates,  as  well  as  from  the  Thames  • 
and,  besides  constantly  annoying  the  citizens  by  means  of 
arrows  and  guns,  fired  the  suburbs.  On  Sunday  the  eleventh 
of  May,  in  the  same  year,  a  body  of  five  thousand  men 
eqtered* Aldgate ;    but  the   portcullis    being    suddenly  let 

*  The  other  coins  found  were  those  of  Clodiut  Albinus,  Vespasian, 
Domitian,  Carausiut,  and  Valentinian. 
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down  9  they  were  separated  from  their  oompanicns,  attacled 
by  the  citizens,  and  defeated  with  great  slaughter.  Upon 
this  advantage,  Robert  Basset,  the  alderman  of  the  ward, 
commanded,  in  the  name  of  Gody  the  portcullis  to  bo 
again  drawn  up ;  and  making  a  sortie^  repelled  the  enemy 
to  St.  Bototph's  church.  Earl  Rivers,  and  the  constable  of 
the  Tower,  by  this  tims  arrived  to  assist  the  distressed  ci« 
tizens,  and  jointly  drove  the  rebels  to  Mile  End,  Poplar^ 
and  Stratford ;  many  were  slain  and  taken  prisoners,  and  the 
bastard,  finding  his  fortunes  desperate,  fled  from  the  justice 
which  he  deserved. 

Near  this  gate,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  was  erected  a 
turret  on  the  ivatl,  which  was  converted  to  an  hermitage,  and 
Was  presented  at  an  inquisition  before  the  kn>g*s  justices  at 
the  Tower,  as  being  built  four  feet  without  the  wall  on  the 
king's  highway. 

Without  this  gate  was  a  conduit,  erected  in  1535,   to 
which  water  was  conveyed  from  Hackney ;  but  this  conduit 
was  subjected  to  many  inconveniences,  which  Stow  relates 
in  the  following  manner :  ^^  Although  thb  water  conduit  was 
very  beneficial  to  the  people  inhabiting  there  round  about,^ 
yet,  in  regard  of  the  situation,  being  upon  the  street's  south 
side,  and  immediately  descending  down  many  steps  or  stairs 
of  stone,  it  was  troublesome  to  the  poor  people .  fetching 
water  there,  in  coming  up  laden  with  their  tubs,  pails,  and 
tankards.     Besides,  until  the  turn  of  eaeh  party  came  by 
order  and  due  course^  their  tankards,  tubs,  and  patis,  did 
greatly  pester  the  passage  about  and  through  the  gate,  en- 
dangering divers  personal  harms,  and  other  great  inconve- 
niencies ;  which,  since  then,  at  the  taking  down  of  the  old 
gate,    that  a  new  one  might  be  built  at  the  same  place, 
is  exceeding  commendahly  amended,  to  the  city's  honour, 
their  credit  that  had  care  for  the  disposing  of  the  work,  and 
great  ease  of  the  poor  watet-bearers,  and  all  p||^ngers. 
For  now  there  is  a  fair  spacious  court,    wherem  all  the 
tankards,  and  other  vessels  orderly  stand,  without  any  an- 
noyance to  the  street;  and  the  descent  to  the  conduit  is 
made  very  convenient^  free  from  offending  one  another  in 

their 
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their  labour ,  and  the  passage  to  and  fro  is  so  aptly  ordered  i 
and  the  room  so  large  for  their  attendance."  A  curious  re- 
trospect of  the  state  of  this  street  comparatively  with  the 
present. 

Tlie  fine  street  called  the  Minories,  covers  part  of  the 
ditch  which  surrounded  the  antient  city  wall.     This  ditch 
was  open  to  the  foot  path,  and  being  often  cleansed  from 
filth,  its  breadth  and  depth  were  so  great,  that  persons  who 
Were  in  the  habit  of  watering  horses,  were  often  deceived 
by  the  supposed  shallowness  of  its  banks,  and  drowned  be- 
fore any  relief  could  be  brought  to  their  assistance.    The 
43od9equence  of  these  disasters  occasioned  it  to  be  parti- 
tioned cflf,  and  the  banks  were  let  out  for  garden  plots,  car- 
penter's yards,  bowling  allies,  and  houses  so  as  to  obscure 
the  city  wall ;  and  the  channel  was  reduced  in  its  width. 
Being  afterwards  filled  up,  the  ditch  was  covered  by  the 
western  side  of  the  Mtnories ;  the  back  of  which  being  fil- 
led by  dunghills)  outhouses,  and  gardens,  were  esteemed  a 
Auisance.      Commerce  in  these  places,   as   well  as  many 
withers,  has  occasioned  considerable  improvements  i  for,  on 
this  dangerous  and  filthy  site,  are  now  constructed  the  con- 
venient and  elegant  districts   of  Aldgate   parish,  denomi- 
flated  George  Street^  America  Square^  the  Circus,  and  tha 
Crescent, 

The  approximity  of  the  convent  of  St.  Clare^  so  named 
from  certain  poor  ladies  of  the  order  of  St.  Clare,  or  Mi- 
Doresse^,  occasioned  the  eastern  side  of  the  ditch  to  be  inha- 
llited  from  an  early  period. 

This  religious  sisterhood  was  founded  by  Blanch,  queen 
of  Navarre,  consort  of  Edmund,  duke  of  Lancaster,  in  the 
year  1293 ;  and  fi'om  this  circumstance,  when  the  neigh- 
borhood was  formed  into  a  street,  it  was  called  The  Mu 

Fal^HRibadeniera,  an  author  in  great  repute  among 


(iiose  orthe  Ron^  Cathohc  persuasion,  informs  us,  that 
^  tins  admirable  virgin,  light  and  mother  of  the  poor  re- 
Hgious  of  St.  Francis,''  was  bom  at  Alsise,  in  the  province 
^t  UiBbriai  in  the  Italian  states,  of  rich  and  noble  parents. 

Aa  a  Being 
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Being  inclined  to  a  solitary  life ;  or,  as  the  father  has  it, 
'^  haying  ofiered  to  God  her  virginity,  she  made  great  re- 
sistance to  her  parents,  who  would  have  her  marry."    St. 
Francis,  having  conversed  with  the  damsel,   so  operated 
upon  her  mind,  that  she  was  soon  induced  to  run  away  from 
hier  parents,  who,  by  the  bye,  were  also  of  the  same  per- 
suasion ;  and  St.  Francis,  illumined  with  light  from  heaveo, 
ordained,  that  having  secretly  quitted  her  father^s  house,  he 
would  admit  her  into  his  convent,  and  give  her  the  habit; 
^ud  here  she  enclosed  herself  '^  for  the  love  of  her  heavenly 
spouse.^-      Not  satisfied  with  running  away  herself,    sbe 
misled  her  sister  Agnes  to  do  the  same ;  **  she  prayed,"  says 
the  father,  "  for  that  purpose,  and  in  seventeen  dayi  after 
her  conversion,  her  request  was  granted  * ;"  and  thus  a 
worthy  family  was  deprived.     We  cannot  enter  into  the 
many  mortifications  which  this  holy  recluse  endured;  btit 
Tve  must  say  something  concerning  her  miracle^.     ^^  One 
day  it  happened,  that  there  was  but  one  loaf  of  bread  in 
the  monastery ;  she   commanded  half  of  it  to  be  given  in 
alms  to  the  friars,  and  the  other  half  to  be  set  upon  the  tablo 
before  fifty  nuns,  under  her  subjection  ;  St.  Clare  made  her 
prayers  to  Almighty  God,  and  he  so  multiplied  the  bread, 
that  they  all  eat  of  it,  and  were  satisfied ;  and  one  night  as  she 
was  in  prayer,  and  melted  into  tears,  the  devil  appeared  to. 
her  in  the  shape  of  a  blackamoor,  and  told  her  she  did  not 
well  to  weep  so  much,  and  she  would  do  better  service  by 
governing  her  monastery,  than  in  shedding  so  many  tears : 
she  gave  him  a  suitable  answer,  and  he  Bed  from  her.—* 
Pope  Innocent  IV.  was  so  struck  with  such  an  abundance 
of  mortification,  miracles,  and  sanctity,  that  he  wished  to 
canonize  St.  Clare  before  she  was  buried ;  but  upon  the  x^ 
monstrance  of  the  carduial  bishop  of  Ostia,  the  canoniza^ 
tion  did  not  take  place  till  the  pontificate  of  Alexander  IV.  iu 
1255,  two  years  after  her  decease.  ^V 

The  length  of  this  abbey  was  fifteen  i)erches  iSra  seven 
feet  near  unto  the  king's  highway,  as  appears  by  a  deed 
dated  1503.    In  tlic  fourteenth  of  Edward  IT.  it  was  calle4 

•  Hence  we  luppoi e  is  derived  St.  Agnes  et  Clare,  not  U  Clare. 
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'*  the  abbey  pf  the  Minoresses  of  St.  Mary,  of  the  order  of 
St.  Clare ;"  and  in  a  charter  granted  at  that  time,  there 
were  confirmed  to  it  certain  messuages  in  the  Vintry,  Wood 
Street,  Lad  Lane,  Old  Fish  Street,  and  two  shops  in  Lorn* 
bard  Street,  Christ  Church  (Cree  Church)  Lane,  and 
Sherburgh  Lane.  These  sisters  had  afterwards  many  other 
grants,  more  particularly  Appledurcobme,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight ;  and  Herteshorne^  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary  Mat- 
fellon,  Whitechapel.  The  yearly  rerenue  at  the  Dissolu-- 
tion  was  418/.  8^.  5d, 

Being  a  spacious  structure,  it  was  inhabited  by  various 
nobles,  and  other  great  men,  by  privilege  from  the  king. 
The  first  possessor  was  Dr.  Clerk,  bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  and  master  of  the  rolls ;  who  having  been  sent  am- 
bassador to  the  Duke  of  Cleves,  to  apologize  for  Henry^s 
treatment  of  his  sister,  the  bishop  is  supposed  to  have  been 
poisoned  in  consequence  of  his  mission  ;  and  was  buried  in 
the  Minorite's  church,  but  afterwards  removed  to  Aldgate. 
Ip  the  year  1552,  Edward  VL  granted  the  chief  messuage 
or  mansion,  called  the  Minory  HousCy  to  Henry  Grey, 
Duke  of  Suffolk,  father  of  lady  Jane  Grey;  besides  divers 
bouses  in  London,  belonging  to  the  monastery,  of  the  clear 
yearly  value  of  36/.  \\s,  5dh  to  hold  in  free  soccage ;  and 
jthe  mansion  in  capite.  On  his  attainder  it  reverted  to  the 
prown,  in  which  it  continued  till  the  Restoration,  when 
Charles  II.  granted  it  to  colonel  William  Legge,  who  re- 
sided there,  died  in  it  in  1672,  and  was  buried  from  thence, 
with  great  funeral  pomp,  in  the  adjoining  church ;  his  de- 
sceudants  of  the  Dartmouth  family  still  continue  to  make 
that  church  the  place  of  their  interment*.  It  was  after- 
wards appropriated  for  military  stores,  and  an  armoury; 
^d  ultimately  separated  into  lesser  tenements. 

*  Pennant. 
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TRINITY  CHURCH,  MINORIES. 


AFTER  the  supprc!;sion  of  the  nunnery,  an<l  the  destruc> 
tion  of  its  buildings,  it  was  rendered  necessary  to  establish  4 
pUce  of  worship  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  pre- 
cinct. A  parish  church  was  therefore  constructed  and  de> 
dicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity ;  and  the  incumbent,  or  carate, 
for  it  is  neither  s  rectory  or  vicarage  institutive,  holds  the 
living  by  donation,  under  the  great  seal  of  England.  Being 
old,  and  out  of  repsur,  the  structure  was  taken  down  in 
170S,  and  the  present  church  erected  at  the  expence  of 
seven  hundred  pounds. 

The  dimensions  of  the  building  are,  sixty-three  feet  ia 
length,  twenty-four  in  breadth,  and  about  twenty  in  hdgbt. 
The  tower  is  low,  and  the  whole  building  is  of  brick,  and 
Tind  of  ornament.  It  is  however  worthy  of  notice  for  tha 
following  monuments : 

<■  In  memory  of  colonel  William  Legge,  eldest  »>n  of  six  ta> 
Edward  Legge  and  Mary  WaUh,  which  Edward  was  only  son  to 
,  William  Legge  and  Ann  Bermingham,  of  ihe  only  noble  and  an- 
cient iamily  of  tlie  Benninghami  of  Athenree,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Iteland.  He  was  groom  of  the  bed-ghamber,  and  lieutenant-ge- 
neral 
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neral  of  tfa^  ordnance  to  king  Charles  I.  and  in  the  late  civil  war, 
was  governour  of  Chester  and  Oxford,  and  upon  the  happy  re* 
stauration  of  the  royal  family  in  1 660,  was,  in  consideration  of  his 
untainted  fidelity  to  the  king»  and  his  many  and  great  sufferings, 
restored  to  his  place  of  lieutenant-general  of  the  ordnance,  and 
groom  of  his  majest)''s  bed  chamber  by  king  Charles  IL  and  as  a 
farther  mark  of  his  royal  favour,  superintendanl  and  treasurer  of 
the  ordnance.  He  married  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam Washington,  and  Ann  Villars,  daughter  to  Sir  George  ViU 
lars,  and  sister  to  the  most  noble  prince  George,  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons  and  two  daughters.  He  died 
October  13,  1672,  in  the  eighty. third  year  of  his  age,  and  lieth  in 
a  vault  under  this  place/' 

A  little  westward,  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  is  a 
handsome  white  and  veined  marble  monument,  adorned  with 
a  cornice,  cartouch  pediment,  and  an  urn,  under  which  is 
the  following  inscription : 

"  To  the  memory  of  the  right  honouraUe  George  Lord  Dail« 
mouth,  distinguished  by  his  early  and  eminent  deserts,  and  many 
high  marks  of  royal  trust  and  favour ;  he  was  governour  of  Ports- 
mouth, master  of  the  ordnance,  privy  counsellour  and  cabinet  to 
king  Charles  and  king  James  II.  and  master  of  the  horse  to  kinj^ 
James.  Af^r  many  singular  proofs  of  his  courage,  conduct  and 
affection  to  his  country,  given  in  several  engagements  at  sea,  he 
commanded  in  chief,  and  carried  the  flag  as  admiral  of  the  whole 
English  fleet,  in  two  solemn  expeditions* 

**  He  died  October  25,  1691  •  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age, 
and  lies  interred  near  this  place. 

*'  He  naarried  Barbara,  daughter  and  coheir  of  Sir  James  Arch« 
bold,  in  Staffordshire,  by  whom  he  had  issue  one  son,  and  seven 
daughters,  two  of  which  lie  in  the  same  vault,  as  do  also  his  lord- 
ship's father  and  mother  (aforesaid)  and  Philip,  eldest  son  of  Sir 
Christopher  Musgrave,  of  &lnal  in  Cumberland,  who  married 
Mary  the  eldest  daughter,  and  deceased  August  6,  1688.^' 

At  the  back  of  this  church,  in  Haydon  Square,  are  large 
warehouses  belonging  to  the  East  India  Company,  one  range 
being  appropriated  for  the  housing  of  tea  and  drugs  \  the 
other  for  the  reception  of  drugs  only. 

On 
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On  the  soiith  side  of  this  convent  was  a  farm  belcfngiffjf - 
to  the  sisterhood,  which,  among  other  of  their  possessions^ 
got  into  private  hands :  this  farm,  and  and  the  adjoining 
fields,  having  been  purchased  by  one  Trolop ;  and  from  him 
bought  by  a  farmer,  named  Goodman:  the  latter  so 
increased  his  property,  that  he  had  forty  cows  for 
milking  *. 

Farmer  Goodman's  son  let  out  the  gsound  for  grazing 
horses^  and  for  gardens ;  by  which  he  attained  such  pro« 
perty  and  riches,  as  to  give  to  the  land  the  name  which  it 
bears  to  the  present  period.  The  appellation  of  Fields ^ 
however,  is  merely  nominal ;  for  this  vast  tract  is  covered 
by  Mansel,  Prescot,  Lemon,  and  other  considerable  streets, 
&c.  mostly  inhabited  by  rich  Jew  merchants. 

Whilst  we  are  in  this  quarter,  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
notice,  that  in  Alie  Street,  by  the  Dis<ienting  meeting  house, 
stood  the  play  house,  where  Garrick,  on  the  19th  of  Oc- 
tober 1741,  first  gave  proofs  of  those  vast  powers  which 
afterwards  **  astonished  and  charmed  the  public."  The 
theatre  was  first  built  by  aMr.  Odel,  in  1728  ;  and  rebuilt 
in  a  very  expensive  manner  by  Henry  Gifiard,  in- 1737 ; 
but,  by  means  of  the  licensing  act,  was  suppressed;  yet 
was  supported  for  a  few  years  by  evasion,  during  which,  the 
fascinating  powers  of  Mr.  Garrick,  drew  such  audiences,  that 
the  whole  line  of  streets  from  Whitechapel  to  Temple  Bar, 
were  filled  with  the  carriages  of  the  nobility  and  gentry. 

Prescot  Street  boasts  of  the  first  building  dedicated  to  hu- 
manity and  reformation  ;  the  centre  of  the  street,  on  the 
south  side,  was  occupied  by  the  Magdalen  Hospital,  be- 
fore  it  was  removed  to  its  present  situation  in  Great  Surrey 
Road. 

Little  Alie  Street  has  a  Lutheran  chapel,  where  the  be- 
nevolent and  learned  Dr.  Wachsel,  was,  for  many  years,  of- 
ficiating minister.  Of  this  worthy  clergyman  we  have  al- 
ready made  mention  in  ouriirst  volume,  p.  538,  concerning 
his  benevolent  conduct  towards  the  distressed  Palatines. 

♦  Sec  Vol.  I.  p.  172. 
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By  the  west  end  of  Prescot  Street,  through  narrow  alleytt 
the  perambulator  is  introduced  into  that  theatre  of  second- 
hand commerce,  called  Rao  Fair.  In  the  fullest  hour  of 
business  it  is  amusing,  and  probably  instructive,  to  view  this 
busy  scene  of  vulgarity.  "  The  articles  of  commerce,** 
observes  Pennant,  "by  no  means  belye  the  name.  There 
is  no  expressing,  the  poverty  of  the  goods ;  nor  yet  their 
cheapness.  A  distinguished  merchant,  engaged  with  a  pur- 
chaser, observing  me  to  look  on  him  with  great  attention, 
called  out  to  me,  as  his  customer  was  going  off  with  his 
bargain,  to  observe  that  man,  /or,  says  he,  /  have  actually 
clothed  him  for  fourteen  pence  /"  We  may  encrease  the 
wonder,  by  remarking,  that  for  the  more  speedy  circula- 
tion of  this  traffic,  several  exchanges  are  built ;  that  there 
are  other  shops  of  the  better  sort,  the  owners  of  which  are 
men  of  property ;  and  that  the  annual  circulation  of  money ^. 
by  the  multitudes  who  frequent  tlie  purlieus  of  Rag  Fair, 
amounts  to  50,000/.  The  street  where  this  fair  is  daily 
held,  is  properly  called  Rosemary  Lane ;  on  the  north  side 
of  which,  near  the  west  end,  stands  the  Merchant  Taylor* i 
almshouses  for  fourteen  elderly  women,  who  receive  1^.  W. 
per  week,  agreeably  to  the  will  of  the  founder ;  and  8/.  1 5s. 
annually  from  the  company.  Richard  Hills,  master  of  the 
company,  and  founder  of  Merchant  Taylor's  school,  gave, 
ia  1593,  certain  small  cottages  towards  founding  the  alms 
houses;  and  alderman  Ratcliffe,  of  the  same  company,  added 
his  benefaction  of  one  hundred  loads  of  timber. 

Rosemary  Lane  was  formerly  called  Hog  Lanej  and 
reached  to  Whitechapel.  In  the  year  1574,  eight  acres  of 
adjoining  land  were  in  the  possession  of  Benedict  Spinola,  a 
rjych  Italian  merchant,  who  converted  them  to  tenter  grounds 
and  gardens ;  land  to  display  in  striking  colours  the  estima« 
lion  in  which  mercantile  speculations  were  held,  at  such  a 
late  date,  these  eight  acres  were  presented,  because  they 
were  an  annoyance  to  the  archers^  and  to  all  the  queen^s 
liege  people  ;  and  a  precept  was  awarded  to  the  tenants  and 
occupiers  of  the  premises  to  remove  t/ieir  pales  and  fences, 
and  all  buildtngs  made  thereon  ! 
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Such  an  invasion  urged  the  inhabitants  to  present  to  lord 
treasurer  Burleigh  the  following  particulars :  **  The  same 
field,  before  it  wa^  so  converted  as  it  then  was,  had  been  a 
distinct  piece  of  ground,  not  common,  nor  never  commonly 
lised  by  any  archers,  being  far  unmeet  for  archers  to  shoot 
in,  by  reason  of  standing  puddles,  most  noisome  laystalls, 
and  filthy  ditches  in  and  about  the  same.  Also  the  way 
called  Hog  Lane,  was  so  foul  and  deep  in  the  winter  time, 
that  no  man  could  pass  by  the  same ;  and  in  summer  time 
men  would  not  pass  thereby  for  fear  of  infection,  by  means 
of  the  filthiness  that  lay  there.  So  that  the  presenters  were 
utterly  deceived,  and  not  well  informed  in  their  present- 
ments. Afterwards  Benedict  Spinola  bestowed  great  cost 
and  charges  upon  levelling  and  cleansing  the  premises,  and 
made  divers  tenter  yards,  by  means  whereof  the  common 
ways  and  passages  about  the  said  eight  acres  were  greatly 
amended  and  enlarged,  that  all  people  might  well  and 
safely  pass.  And  poor  clothworkers  by  the  tenter  yards 
were  greatly  relieved:  for  that  of  late  time  divers  tenter 
yards  in  and  about  London  were  decayed  and  pulled  down, 
and  the  ground  converted  to  other  uses.  And,  because  the 
queen  bad  lately  by  proclamation  restrained  all  future 
buildings  and  inclosures  in  the  suburbs,  they  shewed  that 
these  tenter  yards  and  gardens  were  made  long  before  the 
said  proclamation.^'  Such  representations^  according  witb 
the  prudential  measures  of  Lord  Burleigh,  Spinola  met  no 
further  molestation  in  his  useful  undertakings ;  and  the  tenter 
grounds,  till  very  lately,  were  existing  in  and  about  Good- 
man's Fields. 

A  narrow  street  in  Rosemary  Lnnc,  called  King  Street, 
forms  a  passage  to  the  Tobacco  Warehouses,  lately  the  Vic- 
tuaUing  Office.  Its  present  state  is  very  different  from  its 
antient  designation :  here  stood  a  magniiicent  religious  foun- 
dation, denominated  the. New  Abbey. 

Previous  to  our  account  of  the  foundation  of  this  abbey, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  mention,  that  in  13t49  John  Cory,  a 
priest,  procured  of  Nicholas,  prior  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
near  Aldgate,    one  toft  of  ground  near  East  Smithfield, 

wluch 
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which  he  enclosed,  for  the  purpose  of  burying  those  who 
died  of  a  new  disease,  called  the  Pestilence  * :  this  enclo- 
sure he  denominated  the  church  yard  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
and  it  was  dedicated  to  that  purpose  by  Ralph  de  Stratford, 
bishop  of  London. 

The  year  preceding,  was  that  in  which  Edward  IIL  had 
besieged  Calais ;  after  the  famous  surrender  of  which,  the 
monarch,  with  his  queen,  eldest  son,  and  the  prime  of  his 
nobility,  returning  by  sea  to  England,  the  fleet  was  sur- 
prised by  a  tempest,  in  which  he  lost  many  of  his  ships,  and 

with 

*  In  Stow't  Chronicle^  this  new  disorder  is  peculiarly  describeil : 
^'  There  began  amongst  the  East  Indians  and  Tartarians,  in  1348,  a 
certain  pestilence,  which  at  length  waxed  so  general,  infecting  the  mid- 
dle regions  of  the  air  so  greatly,  that  it  destroyed  the  Saracens,  Turks, 
Syrians,  Palestinians,  and  the  Grecians,  with  a  wonderful,  or  rather 
incredible  death ;  insomuch  that  those  people,  being  exceedingly  dis- 
mayed with  the  terror  thereof,  consulted  among  themselves,  and  thought 
it  good  to  receive  the  Christian  faith  and  sacraments ;  for  they  had  in- 
telligence that  the  Christians  which  dwelt  on  this  side  the  Greekish  sea, 
were  not  so  greatly  (more  than  the  common  custom  yyzs)  troubled  with 
sickness  and  mortality.  At  length  this  terrible  slaughter  passed  over 
into  those  countries  which  are  on  this  side  the  Alps,  and  from  thence  to 
the  parts  of  France,  which  arc  called  Hesperia,  and  so  by  order  along 
into  Germany  and  Dutchland.  And  the  seventh  year  after  it  began,  it 
came  into  England,  and  first  l?egan  in  the  towns  and  ports  joining  on 
the  sea  coasts,  in  Dorsetshire,  where,  eyen  as  in  other  counties,  it 
made  the  country  quite  void  of  inhabitants,  so  that  there  were  almost 
pone  left  alive. 

From  thence  it  passe^l  into  Devonshire,  and  Somersetshire,  and  even 
unto  Bristol,  and  raged  in  such  sort,  that  the  Gloucestershire  men  would 
not  suffer  the  Bristol  men  to  have  any  access  unto  them,  or  into  their 
country,  by  any  means  :  but  at  length  it  came  to  Gloucester,  yea,  and 
to  Oxford,  and  London  ;  and,  finally,  it  spread  over  all  England  ;  and 
fo  wasted  and  spoiled  the  people,  that  scarce  the  tenth  person  of  all  sorts 
was  left  alive  :  when  church  yards  were  not  sufficient  ^nd  large  enough 
to  bnry  their  dead  in,  they  chose  certain  fields  appointed  for  that  pur^ 
pose. 

Walter  Manny,  purchased  a  piece  of  ground,  called  Spital  Croft,  be- 
longing to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  containing  thirteen  s^cres  and  a 
rod,  in  which  were  interred,  during  the  next  year,  fifty  thousand  per- 
sons ;  and  John  Cory,  enclosed  another  by  East  Smithfleld,  for  tfie  ^n^c 
purptse*    Stratford,  bishop  of  London,  dedicated  hoth  the  grounds. 

«b3  ,  In 
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with  the  greatest  difficulty  he  came  to  land.  Tlie  danger  in 
which  himself,  a  beloved  consort,  a  dutiful  son,  and  a 
number  of  faithful  subjects  were  i n vol ved^  so  agitated  Ed- 
ward's soul,  that  in  the  agony  of  his  heart,  this  great  war* 
rior,  the  subduer  of  kingdoms,  prostrated  himself  in  sup* 
plication  to  Heaven ;  and  vowed  that  if  the  Almighty 
deigned  to  relieve  him  from  such  imminent  perils,  be  would 
evince  his  gratitude  by  the  foundation  of  a  structure  dedi- 
cated to  religious  worship.  However  the  king  might  have 
resolved,  the  promised  token  of  gratitude  did  not  commence 
till  ten  years  afterwards,  when  the  nation  was  nearly  depo- 
pulated by  the  plague. 

In  1359,  Edward  having  obtained  the  consent  of  the 
prior  and  convent  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  founded  an  abbey 
of  Cistertian,  or  white  monks,  which  he  dedicated  to  St« 
Mary  of  Graces,  ^^  in  remembrance  and  acknowlec^ment  of 
the  goodness  of  Almighty  God,  and  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary ;  whom  he  had 
often  called  upon,  and  found  helpful  to  him  by  sea  and 
land,  in  wars,  and  other  perils ;  and  therefore  ordered  this 
house  to  be  called  The  King'' s fret  Chapel  of  the  blessed 
Virgin  of  Graces^  in  memory  of  those  graces  or  favours 
which  he  had  received  from  her.'* 

Edward  granted  the  manors  of  Gravesend,    Leybourn, 
Leach,  Wattingbury,  Gore,  Parrock,  and  Bykenore,  with 

In  Norwich,  no  lets  than  thirty  seven  thousand  one  hundred 
and  four  persons,  besides  Mendicants  and  Dominicans ;  and  in  Yar« 
mouth,  seven  thousand  five  hundred  and  two ;  so  that  the  livings  which 
was  previously  worth  seven  hundred  marks,  was  reduced  to  40/./^f 
year.  **  What  time  this  pestilence  had  wasted  all  England,  the  Scots 
greatly  rejoicing,  mocked,  and  sware  oft  times,  '<  By  the  vile  death  of 
the  Englishmen ,'  but  the  sword  of  God's  wrath,  slue  and  consumed 
the  Scots  in  no  less  numbers  than  it  did  the  other.  It  also  watted  the 
Wdshjnen,  and  within  a  while  passed  over  into  Ireland,  where  it  de- 
stroyed a  great  number  of  English  people  that  dwelt  there  j  but  tuch  at 
were  rigj^Irith  bom,  that  dwelt  in  the  hilly  country,  it  tcarcely 
touched,  %V  that  few  of  them  died  thereof."  Thit  terrible  calamity 
commenced  in  1348,  and  continued  in  one  place  or  other  of  thete  realiai 
till  1357. 

their 
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their  appurtenances,  and  the  advowsons  of  their  several 
eharchcs,  besides  lands  in  Surrey,  &c.  to  feoffees,  for  the 
eudowment  of  this  abbey  of  St.  Mary  de  Gratiis^  which  he 
denominated  also,  Eastminstcr. 

These  feoffees,  in  compliance  with  his  will,  conveyed  all 
the  premises  to  the  abbot  and  monks  for  a  term  of  years,  to 
the  intent  that  they  might  be  given  by  king  Richard  II.  in 
mortmain  to  them  for  ever.  They  afterwards  granted  their 
interest  in  the  manors  at  a  certain  yearly  rent,  to  Sir 
Simon  Burley,  of  whom  we  have  made  mention,  in  Leaden- 
hall  Street;  who,  having  forfeited  them  with  his  life,  the 
king,  by  his  letters  patent,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign, 
at  the  petition  of  the  abbot  and  convent,  granted  to  them 
the  rents  and  profits,  as  a  sufficient  endowment,  until  he 
should  otherwise  provide  for  them.  After  which,  by  other 
letters  patent,  in  his  twenty-second  year,  he  granted  all  the 
original  domains,  to  hold  in  pure  and  perpetual  alms  for 
ever,  for  the  performance  of  the  religious  purposes  thereiik 
mentioned,  and  he  gave  licence  to  the  surviving  feoffees  of 
Edward  111.  to  release  these  manors  and  lands  to  them*. 

At  the  final  dissolution  of  monasteries,  the  lands  and  re« 
venues  having  been  given  to  the  king,  for  ever,  he  granted 
it  to  Sir  Arthur  Darcy,  second  son  of  Thomas  Lord  Darcy, 
who  was  beheaded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  ;  but  who,  on  the 
family  honours  being  restored,  was  employed  in  the  want 
i^ainst  Scotland.     He  executed  these  orders  so  punctually, 
imd  so  much  to  the  king's  satisfaction,  that  he  was  made  go- 
vernor of  Jersey ;  and  after  he  had  possession  of  the  dis- 
solved abbey,  he  entirely  demolished  it.     The  greatest  part 
was  afterwards  occupied  by  the  Victualling  Office,  and  the 
adjoining  grounds  converted  to  smaller  tenements.     On  the 
removal   of  the  Victualling  Office  to  Somerset  House,  the 
premises  were  occupied  by  tobacco  warehouses.    These  also 
are  giving  way  to  the  foundation  of  an  extensive  building, 
about  to  be  constructed  for  The  Mint,  which  is  to  be  re- 
moved  from  the  Tower,  where  it  has  subsisted  for  ages ;  in 
room  of  which  the  site  of  the  Mint,  in  the  Tower,  is  to  bt 
occupied  by  barracks. 

^  Dugdtu  MonasticoH  AnglicoMmiL 
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'  Proceeding  to  East  Smithfield,  we  find  that  liere  was  an* 
tiently  a  fair  fifteen  days,  from  the  eve  of  Pentecost  to  the 
octaves  of  Trinity,  granted  by  Henry  III  in  1229;  and,  for 
this  purpose,  the  king  issued  his  briefs  to  the  (herif!s  of 
Lincoln,  Gloucester,  Kent,  Worcester,  York,  Norfolk,  and 
Suffolk,  as  well  as  to  the  mayor  and  fhcrif!s  of  London,  by 
which,  the  latter  were  to  proclaim  the  fair,  throughout  the  whole 
bailiwick;  causing  all  merchants  of  their  bailiwick  alfo  to 
know,  that  they  might  fecurely  come  io  the  fair.  We  have 
before  had  occasion  to  fpeak  of  the  extortions  ufed  by  this 
monarch,  it  was  therefore  necessary  that  the  above  provifo 
should  be  particularly  fpecified  in  the  writ,  the  necessity  of 
which  might  have  induced  the  continuation  of  such  specific 
cation  in  future  instruments  of  the  same  kind. 

In  this  neighbourhood  was  a  vineyard  belonging  to  Geoffrey 
de  Magnavilla^,  (corruptly  Mandevill)  in  the  time  of  king 
Stephen. 

*  This  Geoffrey,  fteward  of  Normandy  by  defcent  from  his  mother, 

was  sent  by  king  Stephen,  with  Gilbert  earl  of  Clare,  to  quell  the 

rebellion  in  the  Ifle  of  Ely,  which  had  been  fomented  by  Baldwin  dc 

RWers,  and  Nigel,  bishop  of  Ely.    Being  also  conftable  of  the  T<iwer 

of  London,  he  was  raised  from  a  baron  to  be  earl  of  ikssex,  but  the 

empress  Maud,  having  bribed  him  to  her  interest  biy  large  donations  an4 

privileges,  such  as  the  fortification  of  his  caflles  at  pleasure,  the  ofHce  of 

hereditary  chief  judice  of  Essex,  and  a  confirmation  to  him  of  the  shrievr 

alty  of  that  county  and  Hertfordshire,   the  llewardship  of  Normandy, 

and  the  shrievalty  of  London  and  Middlesex,  he  deserted  the  caufe  of 

king  Stephen,  of  which  the  latter  having  notice,  seiaed  the  earl  in  the 

court,  then  at  St.  Albans  \  nor  could  he  obtain  his  liberty  till  he  had 

yielded  up  the  Tower  of  London,  and  hiscailles  of  AValden  an4  Pleshey. 

So  much  was  he  reduced  in  his  circumstances  by  these  seizures,  that  he 

^  jk  became  a  depredator;  he  invaded  the  demesne  lands  of  his  sovereign,  as 

#  &  •  ^^^^  ^'  private  property,  and  plundered  the  abbies  of  St.  Alban  and 

.  Kamsey  \  the  latter  he  surprized  in  the  night,  and  expelling  the  religious, 

Jl^  sold  their  religious  ornaments,  with  the  price  of  which,  he  rewarded  his 

*  adherents,  and  fortified  the  church.    Such  accumulated  outrages  urged 

his  public  excommunication  \  and  having  committed  additional  enormi* 

^     ties,  whilst  he  besieged  the  castle  of  Burwell,  in  the  county  of  Kent^  he 

was  shot  through  the  head  by  an  arrow,  whilst  he  was  passing  without 

his  helmet  on  account  of  heat. 
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From  East  Smithfield  a  narroAV  circuitous  lane  leads  to  the 

bank  of  the  Thames,  where  stood  the  great  Breweries,  or  as 

called  by  the  antient  maps,  the  Sere  Houfe,     This  part  of 

public  fustenance,  was  subject  to  regulation  as  early  as  the 

reign  of  Henry  VII.  who,  in  1492  licenced  John  Merchant, 

a  Fleming,    to  export  fifty  tuns  of  Ale,  called  Berre:  and 

in  the  same  reign,  one  Geffry  Gate,  probably  a  king's  officer, 

spoiled  the  brew  houses  at  St.  Catharine's  twice,  either  for 

sending  too  much  abroad  unlicenced,  or  for  brewing  it  too 

weak  for  home  consumption.     The  demand  for  this  article 

from  foreign  parts,  encrcased  to  a  high  degree ;  in  the  reign 

of  Elizabeth,  five  hundred  tuns  were  exported  at  once,  for  the 

queen's  use ;  probably  for  the  service  of  her  army  in  the  Low 

Countries,  three  hundred  and  fifty  barrels  to  Embden,  three 

hundred  to  Amsterdam,  and  again  eight  hundred  to  Embden* 

There  seems  at  this  period  to  have  been  a  free  exportation, 

except  when  checked  by  proclamation,  on  account  of  the 

scarcity  of  corn ;  but  even  then  it  was  permitted  by  royal 

licence  *. 

One  of  the  most  confiderable  brewers  of  the  laft  reign,  was 

Humphry  Parsons,  Efq.  twice  lord  mayor.  This  gentleman, 
Hpon  a  bunting  party  with  Lewis  XV.  being  mounted  on  a 
spirited  English  courfer,  contrary  to  the  politejje  of  the  then 
French  court,  outstripped  the  reft  of  the  company,  and  was 
first  in  at  the  death.  His  majefty  enquiring,  who  that  gen- 
tleman was ;  one  of  his  adulating  attendants,  indignantly  an- 
swered, that  he  was  "  U7i  Chevalier  de  Malted  The  king, 
however,  entering  into  conversation  with  Mr.  Parfons,  asked 
the  price  of  his  horse ;  which,  the  chevalier ^  with  true 
politenes,  answered  was  beyond  any  price,  otherwise  **  than 
his  majefty' s  acceptance P  The  horfe  was  delivered,  and  f^% 
ever  afterwards  chevalier  Parfons  had  the  honour  of  ferving  'f  • 
the  French  nation  with  his  extract  of  Malte^  exclufively  oi  '^^ 
any  other. 

*  Pennant.  The  lamc  author,  from  "  Cuitoms,  &c.  of  London/* 
printed  by  Pynson,  about  1521,  hat  furnished  us  with  the  receipt  for 
making  M^  boasted  British  liquori  "  x  quarters  malte,  ii  quarters  wheci^ 
ii  quarters  ootct ,  xi  pound  weight  of  hoppys,  to  make  Ix  barrels  of 
tengyil  beer.'* 

Before 
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Before  we  dismiss  this  part  of  our  fubject,  it  will  be  neces* 
vary  to  make  a  few  observations  on  the  jurisdiftion  of  the  city 
of  London  within  these  precincts,  as  it  formerly  did,  and 
still  ought  to  exist. 

In  our  .first  volume,  p.  61.  mention  is  made  of  the  soke^ 
denominated  Knighten  Guild.  The  object  we  have  in  view, 
renders  it  necessary,  that  a  more  diffuse  account  should  be 
given  in  this  place. 

It  appears,  as  we  have  before  stated,  that,  in  the  reign 
of  king  Edgar,  thirteen  knights,  well  beloved  by  the  king 
and  realm,  for  the  services  they  had  achieved,  requested  a 
certain  desolate  portion  of  land,  on  the  east  side  of  the  city, 
with  the  liberty  of  a  guild,  or  fraternity  for  ever.  On  the 
following  conditions,  their  request  was  granted :  **  That  each 
of  them  (hould  victoriously  accomplish  three  combats,  one 
above  the  ground,  one  under  the  ground,  and  one  under  the 
water ;"  and  that  after  this,  they  should,  at  a  certain  day,  in 
East  Smi)hfield,  run  with  spears  against  all  comers.  The 
vnonarch  named  this  tract  Knighten  Guilds  and  founded  it 
as  follows :  From  Aldgate  to  the  place,  where  the  bars  are 
now  fixed,  on  the  East;  northerniy,  to  Bishopsgate;  and 
southward  to  the  river  Thames,  and  as  far  into  the  water,  as 
a  horseman  entering  the  same,  might  ride  at  low  water,  and 
throw  his  spear.  So^that  all  East  Smitljfield,  with  the  right 
side  of  the  street  to  Dodding  pond,  (now  St.  Catharine's 
dock)  into  the  Thames,  and  also  the  hospital  of  St.  Catharine, 
with  the  mills,  that  were  founded  in  the  reign  of  king  Stephen ; 
besides  the  outward  stone  wall,  and  the  Tower  ditch,  were 
all  esteemed  to  be  in  this  see  and  liberty.  * 

Their  descendants  having  given  this  domain  to  the  prior  of 
the  Holy  Trinity ;  he  was  constituted  by  these  means,  not 
only  the  superior  of  a  religious  asbcmbly,  but  in  consequence 
of  such  acquisition,  an  alderman  of  London ;  so  that  it  ap- 
pears, the  privileges  of  the  city  were  duly  preserved ;  for 
the  prior  and  his  successors  being  then  seized  of  the  soke,  as 
a  part  of  tbe  suburb,  and  within  the  liberties  of  the  city, 
were  admitted,  as  aldermen,  and  sat  in  court,  attended  the 
mayor,  and  rode  with  the  otlicr  aldermen,  clothed  in  the 
usual  habiliments  of  office,  till  the  dissolution  of  the  bouse 
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in  1531  ;  after  which  the  dignity  was  supported  by  a  tem- 
poral citizen  elected  by  the  free  inhabitants  of  the  ward. 

These  various  privileges  and  boundaries  were  acknow- 
ledged and  confirmed  by  several  English  monarchs,  the  right 
being  contested  by  the  city,  and  allowed  against  all  in- 
vaders of  their  property ;  and  they  enjoyed,  among  other 
liberties  belonging  to  the  citizens  of  London,  and  ratified  by 
divers  parliaments,  **  That  no  arrest,  attachment,  or  exe- 
cution, should  be  made  by  any  officers  of  the  king  within 
the  said  liberty,  either  by  writ  or  without  writ ;  but  only  by 
the  officers  of  the  city.     That  the  inhabitants  of  Portsoken, 
and  the  Tower,  were  to  be  impleaded  only  in  the  courts  of 
the  City,  for  all  matters,  causes,  and  contracts,  howsoever 
arising.     That  the  Tower  had  no  proper  court  of  its  own, 
but  only  the  court  of  the  baroriy  which  is  no  court  of  re- 
cord, as  appears  by  various  records  exemplified  in  the  King's 
Bench.      That  when  any  murder  or  drowning  had  been 
within  the  said  hospital  of  St.  Catharine,  or  the  Tower,  the 
City  officers  attached  the  malefactors  within  the  Tower, 
notwitfistanding  that  the  king  himself  sometimes  happened 
to  be  present  within  the  said  Tower  ;  and  have  carried  the 
said   men,    so  arrested,    into  some  of   the  king^s  prisons 
within  the  City.    That,  when  the  justices  itinerant  have  used 
to  come  to  keep  assizes  in  the  Tower,  the  officers  have  had 
the  keeping  both  of  the  inner  and  outer  gates  of  the  said 
Tower  ;  and  that  nothing  was  executed  within  the  Tower, 
which  pertained  to  the  office  of  a  serjeant,  but  by  the  ser- 
vants of  tlie  City.     That  the  slierifFs  of  London  have  had 
the  cliarge  of  all  the  prisons  in  the  Tower,  so  often  as  the 
said  justices  itinerant  had  come,  as  appears  by  the  many 
rolls  of  pleas  of  the  crown,  and  of  the  said  itinerant  jus* 
tices." 

These  valuable  privileges,  by  violence  on  one  side,  and 
by  neglect  and  compliance  on  the  other,  Iiave  long  since 
been  abolished. 

Returning  towards  Tower  Hill,  over  the  wooden  bridge 
which  crosses  the  dock,  in  a  small  enclosure  denominated 
jSt.  Catharine^s  Square,  stancls  the  collegiate  church  of 
Vol.  IL    Na  36.  C  c  ST. 
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THE  hospital,  with  its  precincts,  liberties,  and  par- 
ticularly tEic  parish  church,  is  reckoned  in  the  bills  of  mor- 
ality among  the  out-parishes  in  Middlefcx ;  hut  as  Stow, 
and  others,  have  plainly  proved  it  to  belong  to  Portsolcen 
ward,  wc  describe  the  whole  in  this  place,  as  part  of  the 
liberties  of  the  city  of  London.  It  is  situated  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Tower,  and  upon  the  north  bank  of  the  Thames. 

Historians  seem  to  have  mistaken  its  original  foundation ; 
some  contending  that  honour  to  belong  to  Maud,  queen  to 
king  Stephen ;  whilst  others  are  equally  strenuous  for 
Eleanor,  widow  of  Henry  III, ;  tlie  preference  is  certainly 
due  to  the  formei-.  By  the  consent  of  her  IiusbanJ,  in  the 
year  1143,  she  founded  and  richly  endowed  an  hospital  de- 
dicated to  St.  Catharine,  in  pure  and  perpetual  alms,  for  the 
repose  of  the  souls  of  her  son  Baldwin,  and  her  daughter 
Matilda ;  who,  dying  in  her  life  time,  were  both  buried  in 
the  church  of  Trinity  priory  ;  and  she  obtained  the  ground 
on  which  it  was  built,  of  that  priory,  with  a  mill :  in  ex- 
change for  which,  she  gave  a  yearly  sum  of  6/.  out  of  the 
manor  of  Bracching,  in  Hertfordshire.  Her  foundation 
consisted  of  a  mastor,  brothers,  sisters,  and  other  poor  per- 
sons. 

The  perpetual  custody  of  this  hospital  was  bestowed  by 
the  queen,  on  Trinity  Priory,  being  at  that  time  the  richest 
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and  most  respectable  in  London  :  she,  however,  reserved  to 
herself  and  the  succeeding  queens  of  England,  the  nomi* 
nation  of  the  master,  or  custos  of  the  hospital,  upon  every 
vacancy.  The  grant  was  confirmed  by  the  king,  queen^ 
and  Theobald,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  pope  Alexander  IL ;  to  this,  William  de  Ypres,  a 
short  time  afterwards,  added  the  grant  of  a  tract  of  land, 
called  Edredes-hede,  since  denominated  Queenhithe,  to  the 
priory,  on  condition  of  the  payment  of  the  annual  sum  of 
20/.  to  this  hospital. 

The  prior  and  convent  having  enjoyed  the  custody  of 
St.  Catharine's  hospital  for  the  space  of  one  hundred  and 
seven  years,  were  displaced,  and  the  hospital  dissolved  in 
the  most  arbitrary  and  unjust  manner.  An  abstract  of  these 
extraordinary  proceedings  may  be  amusing  at  this  distance 
of  time. 

"  In  the  thirty-ninth  of  Henry  IIL  John  de  Totynge,  prior, 
and  some  of  the  canons  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  appeared  at 
Westminster  before  William  de  Kilkenny,  lord  chancellor, 
Thomas  Lovell,    lord  treasurer,     and    others,     in  a  suit 
brought  against  them  by  one  Stephen,  a  clerk,  by  virtue  of 
a  suit  from  queeo  Alienore,  concerning  their  right  to  th« 
perpetual  custody  of  this  hospital.     In  their  defence  they 
exhibited  not  only  the  charters  of  king  Stephen  and  queen 
Maud ;  but  a  more  recent  one  by  the  present  appellant's 
husband,  and  their  various  confirmations.     They   likewise 
produced  an  antient  composition  entered  into  between  them 
and  the  hospital    of   St.  Catharine,    by  which    they    had 
granted  thirty-four  shillings  and  fourpence,  in  small  rents, 
within    divers    parishes    of   London,    in    consideration    of 
twenty-nine  marks  sterling,  paid  them  in  money  by  the  said 
hospital  for  an  annual  service  of  fourpence.     These  state* 
ments  appeared  so  just  to  the  judges,  that  they  unanimously 
decreed  in  favour  of  the  monastery." 

Not  being  able  to  succeed  with  the  judges,  the  conscien- 
tious Alienore  issued  a  mandate  to  Ralph  Hardel,  mayor  of 
London,  that  an  inquisition,  in  the  nature  of  a  !2i(o  War* 
ranto,  might  be  takea  before  him  and  all  the  aldermen. 
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But  the  queen  %vas  equally  unsuccessful  with  the  magb^ 
tracy,  for  their  unanimous  verdict  was  very  pointed  and  pe« 
remptory.  Tliey  returned,  **  that  the  custody  of  this  hos- 
pital did  then  belong,  and  always  had  belonged,  to  the  prior 
and  convent  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  from  the  time  of  king 
Stephen  to  that  day,  39  Henry  III." 

The  temporal  laws  being    ineffectual  for  the  purpose 
which  the  queen  intended,  she  wrote  a  letter  to  Fulk  Bas- 
set, bishop  of  London ;  wherc^in  she  set  forth,  "  that   the 
patronage  of  the  hospital  had  belonged  to  her  and  her  pre- 
decessors ;  that  it  was  become  destitute  of  all  discipline,  and 
the  goods  thereof  wasted  by  the  prior  and  canons  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  whom  she  had  often  by  letters  desired  to  re- 
store what  they  had  unjustly  purloined,  and  to  repair  the 
delapidations  they  had  occasioned  ;  all  which  letters  proving 
ineffectual,  she  prayed  the  bishop  that  he  would,  for  the 
honour  of  God  and  St.  Katharine,  make  proper  inquisitions 
concerning  the  damages,  grievances,  &c.  and  the  detention 
of  the  charters  and  seals  of  the  said  hospital,  by  good  and 
honest  men  of  the  city  of  London,  as  well  clerks  as  laymen, 
that  the  truth  might  appear,  and  tlie  monks  be  compelled, 
by  law,  to  do  what  they  had  refused  at  her  request ;  that  the 
persons  found  guilty  might  be  removed,  and  justice  done  to 
all  parties:  she  further  prayed  the  bishop  to  restore  this 
house  to  God  and  St.  Katharine  entire,  and  free  from  all  en- 
cumbrances; and  appointed  one  Stephen,  a  brother  of  tliis 
house,  to  act  as  her  attorney .^^ 

To  prove  the  queen^s  desire  at  obtaining  possession,  tlie 
subsequent  irrelevant  examination  b}^  the  bishop  is  very  re- 
markable. 

"  On  St.  Giles's  day,  1257,  the  bishop,  attended  by 
many  other  great  men,  visited  this  hospital;  having  pre- 
viously cited  the  prior  and  several  of  the  canons  to  appear 
before  him,  to  answer  such  questions  as  he  should  propound 
to  them.  On  their  appearance,  he  demanded  of  them  what 
temporal  right  they  had  in  the  said  hospital  i  to  which  they 
answered,  that  they  had  the  same  right  over  the  brothers 
and  sisters  of  this  hospital  >  as  they  had  over  others  of  their 
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brothers  at  different  places,  who  all  received  the  habits  of 
thetr  order  in  chapter,  and  took  their  respective  oaths  be- 
lore  the  prior  and  convent. 

'^  Being  asked  what  spiritual  right  they  had  ?  they  an- 
swered, that  they  had  a  spiritual  right  by  reason  of  their 
parochial  right,  because  the  said  hospital  was  situated  in 
their  parish  of  St.  Botolph  without  Aldgate,  and  upon  their 
0wn  land.  Moreover,  that  whatever  spiritual  right  they 
had  in  the  said  hospital,  they  had  it  by  grant  from  the 
bishop  of  London.  And  being  questioned  by  the  said  bishop 
how,  and  in  what  manner,  they  had  this  spiritual  right  ?  it 
wag  asserted,  that  he  himself  had  appointed  the  present 
prior,  who  was  legallj/  constituted  such  and  in  as  ample  a 
manner  as  any  of  his  predecessors.  To  which  the  bishop 
feplied  that  all  this  was  true.  He  then  enquired  why  the 
said  monks  had  placed  one  of  their  own  body  at  the  head  of 
this  hospital  ?  They  said,  that  finding  the  brothers  of  this 
hospital  used  to  get  drunk,  and  quarrel  every  day,  they  had 
constituted  one  of  their  own  body  master,  in  order  to  re- 
form them,  and  to  bring  them  to  a  sense  of  religion^  so- 
briety, and  devotion." 

This  plain  statement  did  not  operate  on  the  bishop's 
mind;  he  had  received  his  instructions  from  the  higher 
powers,  and  was  determined  to  act  accordingly ;  he,  there- 
fore, without  further  processi  removed  their  canon  from  the 
mastership  of  this  hospital,  and  inhibited  the  prior  and 
convent,  under  pain  of  ecclesiastical  censures,  from  ever 
after  lutermeddling  with  the  custody  of  the  said  hospital ; 
he  likewise  inhibited  the  brothers  and  sisters,  under  the 
same  penalty,  from  obeying  the  said  prior  in  any  thing ; 
and  immediately  granted  the  custody  and  mastership  of  this 
hospital,  in  spirituals  and  temporals,  to  one  Gilbert,  a 
chaplain  of  the  house ;  and  he  obliged  the  brothers  and 
sisters  to  renounce,  upon  oath,  all  obedience  to  the  prior, 
under  pain  of  ecclesiastical  censure.  This  jtist  decision 
continued  till  the  bishop^s  death  in  1261.  His  successor, 
Henry  de  Wyngebam,  at  the  suggestion  of  Alienore^  went 
another  w^y  to  work  with  the  prior  and  convent.    In  1261, 
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having  called  to  his  assistance  Robert  Cbause,  bishop  of 
Carlisle,  and  Egidius  de  Bridport,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  and 
other  great  men  of  the  queen's  council,  they  sent  for  the. 
prior,  and  some  of  the  canons.  Upon  their  appearance 
they  were  desired  unanimously  to  consent .  to  the  renuncia^ 
tion  of  their  right  to  the  custody  of  this  hospital  into  the 
hands  of  the  queen.  This  occasioned  much  altercation,  but 
the  bishops  and  the  noblemen  having  all  (irmly  asserted  that 
if  the  monks  refused  to  comply,  they  might  incur  the 
king^s  displeasure,  and  that  the  king's  will  had  the  force  of 
law ;  the  prior  was  so  much  intimidated  by  this  declaration 
that  he  agreed  to  the  surrender,  in  their  presence^  by  word 
of  mouth  only. 

In  consequence  of  this  the  three  bishops  granted,  un* 
der  their  several  seals,  their  letters  testimonial,  declaring  the 
free  surrender  to  queen  Alicnorc  of  all  the  right  the  said 
prior  and  convent  had  hitherto  enjoyed ;  and  by  these  means 
this  antient  hospital  of  St.  Katharine  and  the  estates  thereof 
came  into  the  queen's  possession,  who  did  not  suppress  it  till 
sonqe  years  after. 

In  the  year  1267,  pope  Urban  the  IVth,  by  his  bull^ 
endeavoured  (but  without  efibct)  to  prevail  upon  queen 
Alienore  to  reinstate  the  said  prior  and  convent  in  the  cus« 
tody  of  this  hospital. 

The  crafty  queen  having  thus,.by  her  unjust  behaviour, 
compelled  the  rich  monks  of  the  Holy  Trinity  to.  surrender 
into  her  hands  the  custody  of  the  former  hospital  of  St.Ka- 
therine,  together  with  all  the  revenues  thereof,  and  being 
now  become  the  widow  of  king  Henry  the  Third,  dissolved 
it,  and  founded  here  the  present  royal  hospital^  dedicated  to 
the  same  saint,  for  a  master,  three  brothers  chaplains,  and 
three  sisters,  ten  poor  women  called  bedcs  Txnnnen,  and  six 
poor  sciiolars. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Edward  HI.  the  famous 
hermetic  pliilosoplier,  Raimond  JLull^*,  resided  in  thishos* 

pital; 

*  Raimond  Lull^,  was  a  native  of  Majorca,  bom  in  133^^  He  was 
considered  in  his  own  time  at  Bucb  a  prodigy  of  learning  and  icieDce, 
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pital ;  as  appears  by  a  MS.  copy  of  his  "  Testament^  con- 
taining his  Practice  of  Alkenit/-^''  at  the  conclusion  of 
which  he  says,  "  that  he  made  it  in  the  chirche  of  Seynte 
Katerine  nexte  London,  towards  the  partie  of  the  castell 
afor  the  Thamyse,  reigning  the  king  Edward  of  Wodstok, 
by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  England  ;  in  the  hands  of 
whom  we  putte  in  kepyng  by  will  of  God  the  present  tes- 
tament, in  the  year  after  the  Incarnacion  1332,  with  all  hys 
Tolumns,  which  have  been  named  in  the  present  testament.'* 

Another  principal  benefactress  to  this  hospital  was  Phi- 
lippa  of  Hainault,  queen  to  Edward  III.  She  founded  a 
chantry,  and  gave  10/.  in  lands  pt:r  annum  for  the  main- 
tenance of  an  additional  chaplain,  besides  various  manors  in 
Kent  and  Herts. 

The  charter  and  statutes  of  queen  Philippa,  for  the  regn- 
tion  of  the  hospital,  contain,  among  other  things,  the  co- 
lour and  manner  for  the  vesture  of  the  brethren  and  sister^j ; 
an  account  of  their  diet,  stipend,  number  of  daily  masses, 
visitation  of  the  sick,  and  other  internal  regulations  of  the 
house.  She  also  directed  that  all  savings  out  of  the  hospital 
revenues,  and  such  benefactions  as  might  afterwards  be  ob  - 
tained,  should  be  laid  out  towards  finishing  the  church,  be- 
gun some  years  before  by  William  de  Erldesby,  to  which 
she  had  liberally  contributed ;  but  dying  in  1369,  had  not 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  her  good  endeavours  accom- 
plished. 

In  1412,  John  de  Hermcsthorp,  formerly  master,  left 
estates  at  Greenhithe,  in  Kent,  as  a  legacy  among  the  mem- 
bers  of  the  hospital.  Henry  V.  confirmed  10/.  yearly  out 
of  the  Hanaper  office,  for  the  endowment  of  the  chantry  of 

that  he  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  Doctor  llluminatus.  His  logic  and 
art  of  memory,  have  been  particularly  celebrated,  but  are  found  not  to 
Reserve  commendation.  After  applying  himself  to  every  branch  of  sci- 
ence, he  lost  his  life  in  the  character  of  a  missionary,  by  being  stoned 
in  Mauritania,  whither  he  had  volunteered  his  services  to  preach  the 
Gospel.  His  death  happened  in  March  1315,  at  the  age  of  eighty  ;  and 
hit  body  was  carried  to  Majorca,  where  he  was  honoured  as  a  martyr, — 
Bicgrafihicai  Dictionary, 
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St.  Fabian,    and   St.  Sebastian,    founded  by  Edward  III, 
Henry  VI.  was  also  a  great  benefactor. 

But  the  most  considerable  was  Thomas  dc  Beckhampton  *, 
afterwards  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  in  1443 ;  who,  upon 
his  appointment  to  be  master,  finding  the  revenue  insuffi- 
cient to  maintain  the  members,  obtained  a  charter  of  privi- 
lege to  the  following  purport : 

**  The  precincts  of  the  hospital  were  ascertained,  and  de- 
clared exempt,  free,  and  quit  from  all  jurisdiction  secular 
end  ecclesiastical,  except  that  of  the  lord  chancellor  of 
England.  All  privileges,  libertks,  and  immunities^  for- 
merly granted,  were  confirmed.  A  fair  was  granted  to  be 
held  upon  Tower  Hill,  for  twenty-one  days  yearly,  from  thei 
first  of  St  James,  then  next  ensuing ;  and  a  court-leet,  with 
view  of  frankpledge,  within  the  hospital  limits.  The  chat- 
tels of  felons  and  fugitives,  and  all  manner  of  waifs  and 
strays,  and  goods,  called  vianu-operaf,  all  fines  for  tres- 
pass, and  other  misdeeds  whatever;  cognizance  of  aU 
pleas  ;  the  assise  of  bread,  wine,  and  beer ;  quitting  thepi 
of  all  manner  of  aids,  subsidies,  contributions,  quotas,  and 
talliages ;  ^nd  discharging  the  hospital  from  the  payment  qf 
any  clerical  tenth,  subRidy,  or  imposition.  The  master, 
brothers,  and  sisters,  and  their  successors,  were  allowed  as 
many  writs  as  they  should  see  necessary  to  prosecute  in 
their  name,  in  chancery,  or  any  other  court,  without  fee : 
and,  finally,  although  they  and  their  successors  should 
hereafter  not  use,  or  should  abuse  any  of  the  aforesaid  li- 
berties, &c. ;  nevertheless  it  should  be  lawful  for  the  same 
roaster,  and  the  brethren  and  sisters,  to  enjoy  and  use  thp 
same  liberties,  franchises,  and  immunities ;  such  non-uses 
or  abusing  in  any  wise  notwithstanding." 

John  Holland,  second  son  of  John  Holland,  duke  of  Exeter, 
(who  was  beheaded  at  Pleshey  in  1399)  was  in  several  expe- 
ditions  in  France  during  the  warlike  reign  of  Henry  V.  and 
having  been  restored  in  blood,  was  constituted  lord  high 
admiral  of  England  and  Ireland  in  1436,  and  next  year  ap- 
pointed constable  of  the  Tower.     In  1443,  he  was  restored 

♦  Fulgarly  Bcckington. 

f  Stolen  goods  taken  upon  a  thief  apprehended  in  the  fact. 
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to  the  honours  of  the  family,  by  being  created  duke  of 
Exeter,  with  the  special  privilege,  that  he  and  his  heirs 
male  should  have  precedence  in  all  parliaments  and  coun- 
cils, next  the  duke  of  York,  and  his  heirs.  The  duke  of 
Exeter  died  in  1438,  and  was  buried  on  the  north  side  of  the 
chancel,  having  bequeathed  many  legacies  and  benefactions 
to  the  hospital  *. 

■  His  duchess,  at  her  decease  in  1457,  having  by  her  will 
directed  her  executor,  Mr.  John  Pynchebeke,  doctor  in  di« 
vinity,  to  avoid  all  unnecessary  pomp  and  expence  at  her 
funeral  f,  bequeathed  also  many  donations  to  the  college. 

Henry  VIII.  and  his  first  queen,  Catharine  of  Arragon, 
founded  here  the  guild,  or  fraternity  of  St.  Barbara ;  wiiich 
if  as  governed  by  a  master  and  three  wardens,  and  consisted 
of  many  of  the  first  nobility  of  both  sexes,  among  whom 
were  cardinal  Wolsey,  the  dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Bucking- 
ham, the  earls  of  Shrewsbury  and  Northumberland,  and 
their  ladles.  In  1526,  the  king  confirmed  all  the  liberties 
and  firanchises  of  the  house,  which  escaped  dissolution  in 
1 534,  as  is  supposed,  in  compliment  to  queen  Anne  Boleyn, 
who  the  king  had  then  lately  married. 

The  first  year  of  Edward  VI.  the  lands  of  all  the  chan- 
tries,  fraternities,  brotherhoods,  and  guilds,  &c.  belonging 
to  the  hospital  of  St.  Catharine,  were,  with  all  others  in  the 
kingdom,  given,  by  act  of  parliament,  to  the  crown. 

Another  misfortune  befel  this  religious  establishment  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  by  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Wylson, 
her  secretary,  to  be  master ;  for  this  person  having  great  in.- 
terest  at  court,  surrendered  up  the  charter  of  Henry  VI. 
and  obtained  a  new  one,  in  which  was  artfully  excluded  the 
liberty  of  the  fair.  By  this  contrivance  he  was  enabled  to 
sell  the  fair  to  the  mayor  and  commonalty  of  London  for 
the  sum  of  466/.  13^.  4^.  which  became  his  own  property. 

♦  The  duke's  ^11  it  printed  in  "A  collection  of  Royal  Willi,  p.  282. 
where  an  account  of  hit  donations  is  particularly  given. 

f  This  may  probably  be  the  reafon  why  her  figure  was  not  placed  on 
her  husband's  monument,  where  there  is  sufficient  room. 
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His  avarice  not  being  satisfied,  it  was  discovered  that  he  had 
formed  another  plan  for  securing  to  himself  all  the  estates 
belonging  tothehouse,  Avitliin  the  hospital  precincts;  but 
the  spirited  representation  of  the  inhabitants  to  secretary 
Cecil,  completely  diverted  the  destruction  of  them  and  theif 
property. 

It  does  not  appear  that  this  foundation  suffered  much 
during  the  time  of  the  Usurpation.  On  May  26,  1672,  a 
dreadful  fire  destro^^ed  one  hundred  houses  in  the  precinct. 
In  1705;  a  school  for  the  educut'ron  of  poor  children  was  in- 
stituted ;  which  is  at  present  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
Another  fire,  during  the  dreadful  storm  of  wind  on  Ja- 
nuary 8,  1734,  destroyed  thirty  houses. 

But  the  greatest  danger  which  the  church,  Hospital,  and 
liberty  sustained,  was  in  the  awful  year  1780.  From  the 
number  of  seafaring  men,  of  all  nations  and  religions,  with 
their  families,  who  lived  in  the  precinct,  it  was  extremely  re- 
markable that  no  riot,  or  breach  of  the  public  tranquillity, 
bad  been  known  till  this  unhappy  era  ^  when  Macdonald,  a 
soldier  with  one  arm,  and  two  women,  ihe  one  being  a  white, 
the  other  a  negro,  headed  a  numerous  mob,  crying,  "  No 
Popery,"  and  destroyed  the  house  and  goods  of  John 
Lebarty,  a  publican  in  St.  Catharine's  Lane.  Inflamed  and 
intoxicated,  the  rabble  were  proceeding  to  demolish  the 
beautiful  collegiate  church,  then  newly  repaired,  on  pre- 
tence, as  those  abandoned  women  told  them,  that  it  had 
been  built  in  the  times  of  popery ;  the  gentlemen  of  the 
London  Association,  however,  arrived  before  the  diabolical 
measure  took  place,  and  prevented  the  demolition  of  the 
fabric.  Macdonald  and  the  women,  expiated  their  crimes, 
at  a  temporary  gallows  on  Tower  Hill. 

The  CHURCH,  or  free  chapel,  highly  deserves  the  at- 
tention of  the  curious ;  but  its  obscure  situation  had  pro- 
cured it  no  peculiar  notice  till  its  last  repair  in  1778,  when 
the  little  private  ecclesiastical  societjs  who  had  its  go- 
vernance, were  enabled,  from  the  savings  of  many  years, 
to  adorn  their  venerable  church,  at  a  vast  cxpence,  but  in 
a  judicious  and  admirable  manner,  after  the  Gothic  stile.. 
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The  exterior  of  the  building  was,  till  very  lately,  ob- 
noxious to  the  eye,  on  account  of  the  charity  school  which 
projected  at  the  west  end.  This,  however,  has  been  judi- 
ciously removed,  and  in  its  place,  a  small  Gothic  tower, 
with  pinnacles,  has  recently  been  erected. 

On  entering  the  church,  the  body  of  which,  exclusively 
of  the  choir,  is  sixty-nine  feet  long,  sixty  broad,  and  ninety 
high,  the  large  east  window,  free  from  the  incumbrance  of 
lieavy  stone  work,  immediately  arrests  the  spectator's  at- 
tention. The  flood  of  light  thrown  on  every  part  of  the 
structure  from  this  window,  forms  a  delightful  exhibition  sel« 
dom  to  be  met  with« 

A  handsome  Gothic  screen  separates  the  body  from  the 
choir  of  the  church.  This  ])art  of  the  church  where 
choral  service  was  performed  till  the  alienation  of  doctor 
Sir  Thomas  Wylson,  caused  it  to  be  abolished,  is  adorn* 
ed  with  beautiful  stalls,  was  began  by  William  de  Erl- 
desley,  master,  in  1340,  and  finished  by  John  de  Her- 
mesthorp,  master,  in  1369.  The  antient  seats  are  hand* 
6omely  carved.  The  altar  piece  is  of  exquisite  workman- 
ship ;  and  is  the  only  altar  in  th/e  pure  Gothic  stile  in  Eng- 
land, or  perhaps  in  Europe. 

The  lofty  pillars  in  the  church  are  remarkably  light,  airy 
and  durable ;  and  the  windows  on  each  side  admit  a  good 
light  to  the  whole  building.     The  pulpit  is  a  curious  spe- 
cimen of  grotesque  carving,  round  the  six  sides  of  which  is 
cut  "  Ezra  the  Scribe,  stood  upon  a  pulpit  of  wood, 

WHICH  HE   HAD    MADE   FOR  THE     PREACHER."      Nehemiah^ 

chap,  VIII. 

A  most  stately  and  fine  toned  organ  was  built,  in  1778, 
by  Mr.  Green.  It  is  enclosed  in  a  beautiful  mahogany  case, 
with  spiral  work,  and  other  Gothic  carvings.  The  pipes 
are  of  very  large  dimensions ;  and  the  instrument  has  three 
sets  of  keys,  full  compass,  with  twenty-one  stops,  and  a 
swell.  The  construction  of  the  organ  is  in  many  respects 
eotirely  new ;  the  swell,  however,  attracts  the  attention  of 
musical  amateurs;  its  compass  entcnds  from  E  in  alt,  to 
gamut,  a  whole  octave  more  than  usual ;  and  is  five  notes 
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lower  than  that  of  St.  PanVs  cathedral ;  so  that  this  is  the 
largest  swell  in  England.  The  difficulty  of  increasing  the 
swell  deterred  many  artists  from  the  attempt ;  but  the  suc- 
cessful genius  of  Mr.  Green,  happily  accomplished  the  ex- 
cellent improvement,  which  is  of  so  much  consequence  in 
this  scale  of  science,  that  the  instrument  is  frequently  vi- 
sited, and  constantly  approved. 

The  principal  monument  worthy  notice,  is  that  of  the 
duke  of  Exeter.  This,  except  those  in  the  Temple  church, 
is  the  most  antient  in  the  city.  The  figure  of  the  duke, 
with  his  first  lady  and  his  sister,  both  on  his  \eh  side,  are 
all  in  praying  postures,  with  coronets  on  their  heads,  and 
their  fingers  ornamented  by  many  rings.  On  a  tablet  hung 
near  the  tomb  is  transmitted  to  memory,  by  John  Gibbon, 
herald  at  arms,  whose  tomb  is  also  here,  the  following  in- 
scription : 

John  Holland,  duke  of  Exon,  earl  of  Huntington,  earl  of  Ivory 
in  Normandy,  lord  of  Sparr,  lieutenant-general  of  the  dukedom 
of  Aquitain,  admiral  of  England  and  Ireland,  knight  of  the  most 
noble  order  of  the  garter,  and  constable  of  the  Tower  of  London, 

Lyes  buried  here  in  the  Chapter  House  belonging  to  the  col- 
legiat  church  of  St.  Catharine.  He  died  in  the  2oth  year  of 
Hen.  VI.  on  the  5th  of  August  1447. 

Here  lye  buried  by  him  his  two  wives,  Ann  daughter  of  £d* 
mund  earl  of  Stafford,  by  whom  he  had  issue  Henry  the  last  duke 
of  Exon,  of  that  sir  name,  dying  without  issue  and  buried  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  The  2  wife  of  duke  John,  was  Ann  daughter  of 
John  Montacute,  earl  of  Salisbury,  and  by  her  had  issue,  Ann 
mother  to  Ralph  Nevill,  third  earl  of  Westmorland. 

Mr.  Weever  says,  she  dyed  27  ih  of  November  J  457. 

Reges  atquc  ducet  mors  ducit  ad  atria  ditis, 
Regna  pauperibus  mors  sceptra  ligonibus  equat. 

Death  hath  no  more  respect  to  crowns, 
Tiian  to  the  pates  of  meanest  clowns. 

Mr.  Weever  also  says,  here  lies  buried  Constance,  sister  of  the 
said  duke  John ;  who  was  married  to  Thomas  lord  Mowbray,  duke 
of  Norfolk,  earl  of  Nottingham,  and  earl  marshal  of  England; 
and  remarried  to  Sir  John  Grey,  lord  Grey  of  Ruthin. 

The 
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The  queens  consorts  of  England  are,  by  law,  the  per- 
petual patronesses,  this  hospital  being  considered  part  of 
their  dower ;  and  they  nominate,  appoint,  increase,  lessen, 
or  remove,  alter  old  statutes,  make  new  ones,  and  use  un- 
limited power.  Should  there  be  no  queen  consort,  the  king 
exercises  the  same  authority;  for  no  queen  dowager  can 
interfere ;  the  dignity  and  patronage  ceasing  to  her  on  the 
death  of  the  sovereign.  On  this  account  it  is  called  **  The 
Royal  Peculiar  of  St.  Catharine.*' 

The  business  of  the  establishment  is  transacted  in  chapter 
by  the  master,  brothers,  and  sisters,  the  latter  of  whom 
have  an  equal  vote  with  the  brothers ;  and  no  meetings  are 
lawful,  except  four  members,  one  a  sister,  are  present.  The 
subordinate  officers,  elected  by  a  majority  in  chapter,  are  a 
commissary,  registrar,  steward,  surveyor,  receiver,  chapter 
clerk,  besides  a  clerk,  sexton,  &c. 

There  are  also  two  courts  belonging  to  this  district ;  the 
Spiritual  Court j  is  a  royal  jurisdiction  for  all  ecclesiastical 
causes  within  the  precinct :  here  probates  of  wills,  admi- 
nistrations, marriage  licences,  &c.  are  granted,  as  in  other 
ecclesiastical  courts.  All  appeals  are  made  to  the  lord  chan- 
cellor only.  Po  this  court  belong  a  registrar,  ten  proctors, 
and  an  apparitor. 

The  Temporal  Courts  in  which  the  high  steward  of  the 
jurisdiction  presides,  takes  cognizance  of  all  disputes  within 
the  precinct ;  and  forms  court  leets,  &c.  This  court  has, 
besides,  a  high  bailiff,  and  prothonotary.  A  disused  prison 
is  also  belonging  to  the  liberty. 

The  whole  precinct  contains  St.  Catharine,  Thames  Street* 
from  the  Iron  gate  eastward  to  the  king's  hrewhouse ;  also 
St.  Catharine's  Court,  Queen's  Court,  Three  Sisters  Close, 
St.  Catharine's  Lane,  Dolphin  Alley,  Brown's  Alley,  Cat's 
Hole,  alias  New  Court. 

And  from  the  king's  brewhouse,  it  extends  northward  on 
the  westward  side  of  the  Butcher  Row,  within  five  doors  op. 
posite  to  the  Maypole ;  likewise  Unicorn  Yard,  Whiting 
Bridge,  Helmet  Steps  and  Court,  and  the  Island. 

Also  fronting  Tower  Hill,  abutting  on  Aldgate  parish, 
southward  to  the  Iron  Gate ;  likewise  Plow  Alley,  Flemish 
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Church  Yard,'  and  the  other  courts,   aUeys,    &c.  in  this 
compass. 

After  the  loss  of  Calais,  in  the  reign  of  Mary  I.  the  in- 
habitants sought  refuge  in  England,  and  this  quarter  of  Lon. 
don,  was  assigned  to  them  as  residence ;  and  a  lane,  then 
denominated  Hammes  and  Guisnes,  from  the  places  whence 
they  had  fled,  by  corruption,  obtained  a  curious  conversion 
to  the  name  of  Hangman's  Gains. 

St.  Catharinc*s  Liberty  gave  birth  to  Richard  Ferstegany 
an  eminent  antiquary,  and  ajudicious  critic  in  the  Saxon 
and  Gothic  languages  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen* 
turies.  His  father,  though  a  cooper,  was  a  descendant  from 
an  antient  and  honourable  family  in  Guelderland.  Verstegan 
was  educated  at  Oxford,  but  left  the  university  without  a 
degree,  on  account  of  his  professing  the  Roman  Catholic  doc- 
trines; for  which  reason  also  he  quitted  England,  and 
settled  at  Antwerp.  When  the  Jesuits  and  secular  clergy 
had  a  misunderstanding  in  England,  Verstegan  was  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  former.  His  works  are  "  Theatrum  crudeli- 
iatmn  Hereticoruvi  nostri  temporise  "  A  Restitution  of 
decayed  Intelligence  in  Antiquities^  concerning  the  most 
noble  and  renowned  English  Nation ;"  and  "  The  sundry 
successive  regal  Goveimments  of  England.^'*  He  died  about 
the  year  1625. 

Little  Tower  Hill  is  the  usual  place  for  the  execution  of 
state  criminals  who  are  not  of  the  peerage  :  the  last  person 
that  suffered  was  Cliarles  RatclifFe,  brother  to  the  decapi- 
tated earl  of  Dcrwentwater,  in  1715.  This  gentleman  was 
beheaded  in  1746*. 

Having  passed  Postern  Row,  toward  Great  Tower  Hill, 
we  arrive  atan  excellent  spring,  called  Postern  Spring,  which 
is  in  great  repute  for  the  excellence  of  its  water.  At  the 
end  of  the  row  was  formerly  The  Po/iern,  a  gate  abutting 
on  part  of  the  city  wall. 

To  a  reader  in  the  nineteenth  century  it  must  be  in- 
teresting to  be  informed  that  this  wall,  before  the  reign  of 
Richard  I.  reached  quite  to  the  Tower ;  for  it  ia  recorded, 

*  See  VoL  I.  p.  406. 
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tint  in  the  year  1190,  William  Longchamp,  bifliop  of  Ely, 
and  lord  chancellor,  caused  a  part  of  the  city  wall  from  the 
Postern,  toward  the  river  Thames  to  the  White  Tower,  to 
be  broken  down  for  enlarging  that  fortress ;  which  he  com- 
passed to  a  greater  extent  than  before,  by  a  wall,  which  is 
now  the  centre  wail  of  the  garrison.  Not  satisfied  with  thus 
robbing  the  city  of  its  property,  he  formed  the  broad  ditcii 
which  at  present  surrounds  the  Tower,  with  the  intent  that 
the  river  should  flow  round  at  every  tide.  In  this  howe\"er 
he  fiailcd.  These  innovations  urged  the  resentment  both  of 
government  and  the  people,  and  proved  his  disgrace  *. 

The  Postern^  had  before  this  been  erected,  a  strong 
arched  gate,  like  Aldgate,  of  Kentish  and  Norman  stone, 
and  had  served  as  a  very  convenient  inlet  to  the  city  ;  but 
Longchamp^s  arrogance  and  folly,  in  the  encroachment 
abovementioned,  caused  the  ruin  of  this  gate ;  for  the  foun- 
dation having  been  undermined,  the  superstructure  was 
weakened,  and  in  1440  fell  to  ruin.  It  was  never  re- 
edified,  but  in  its  place,  **  a  homely  cottage,  witli  a  nar-  ' 
row  passage,  made  of  timber,  lath,  and  loam,  iniiabited  by 
persons  of  lewd  lives,"  stood  in  Stow's  time.  It  was  how- 
ever governed  by  a  custos.  The  whole  is  now  completely 
demolished ;  and  nothing  of  its  recollection  remains  except 
the  name  it  gives  to  the  row. 

We  have  in  the  former  part  of  this  work  traced  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  wall  which  commenced  at  this  place  f  ;  we  omit* 
ted  however  to  mention,  that  at  the  lower  end  of  a  street 
denominated  The  Vhieyardj  in  this  neighbourhood,  is  the 
basis  of  a  Roman  tower,  about  eight  feet  high,  supporting 
a  building  of  three  stories:  in  the  wall  of  which  was  fixed  a 
large  stone,  with  the  following  inscription  : 

**  Glory  be  to  God  on  high,  who  wa^  graciously  pleased  in  a 
wonderful  manner  to  preserve  the  lifes  of  all  the  people  in  this 

•  See  Vol.  I.  p.  64. 

f  The  antient  citizens  of  London  thought  the  walls  of  so  much  con* 
sequence  to  the  city,  that,  in  order  to  preserve  them  from  all  incum- 
brances, they  made  an  aa  that  no  house  should  be  built  nearer  to  them 

than  sixteen  feet* 

house. 
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bouse,  twelve  in  number^  when  the  ould  wall  of  this  bulwork  felt 

down  three  stories  high,  and  so  broad,  as  two  carts  might  enter 

a-breast,  and  yet  without  any  harm  to  anie  of  their  persones.  The 

Lord  santify  this  his  great  providence  unto  ihem.     Amen  and 

amen. 

•*  It  was  Tuesday,  the  23d  of  September,  1651/' 

In  Wbodroffe  Lane,  are  fourteen  almshouses^  founded  hy 
Sir  John  Milborne,  mayor,  in  1521,  for  aged  poor  men  and 
their  wives ;  they  are  under  the  patronage  of  the  Drapers 
Company* 

Adjoining  is  Savage  Gardens.  This  was  part  of  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  dissolved  monastery  belonging  to  the  bro- 
thers of  the  Holy  Cross,  or  Crutched  Friars.  Henry  VIIL 
having  granted  the  site  to  Sir  Thomas  Wyat|^i4be  elder  *, 
that  gentleman  erected  a  mansion  upon  the  spot;  which 
afterwards  was  possessed  by  John  Lord  Lumley,  a  cele- 
brated warrior  in  the  same  reign,  who  distinguished  him- 
self at  Flodden  Field,  bv  his  valour  and  the  number  of  men 
he  brought  into  the  battle.  His  zeal  for  the  Popish  in- 
terest, however,  urpjed  him  to  engage  in  the  rebellion  de- 
nominated **  The  Pilgrimage  of  Grace ;''  from  the  efiects 
of  which,  he  with  much  dexterity  extricated  himself  and 
his  adherents.  His  only  son  soon  afiter  lost  his  head  for  being 
concerned  in  another  insurrection.  John  Lord  Lumley, 
grandson  of  the  first,  was  among  the  few  nobility  of  that 
time  who  had  a  taste  for  literature.  His  sister  married  Hum- 
phrey Llwyd,  Esq.  the  Denbighshire  antiquary  ;  by  whose 
assistance  Lord  Lumley  formed  a  considerable  library,  part  of 
which  is  at  present  a  valuable  portion  of  the  British  Museum. 

♦  This  was  the  gentleman  whom  Anthony  Wood  calls  "  The  Delight 
of  the  Muses,  and  of  Mankind."  He  had  the  honour  to  be  in  great 
intimacy  with  the  congenial  peer,  Henry  Earl  of  Surrey.  They  were 
the  joint  refiners  of  English  poetry ;  and  their  elegant  eiTusions  arc 
united  in  a  little  book  published  in  1585,  intitled,  **  Songes  and  Sonnets, 
by  the  right  honorable  Henry  Howard,  late  Earl  of  Surrey,  and  others.** 
Sir  Thomas  died  in  1541,  of  a  violent  fever,  in  Dorsetshire,  contracted 
by  hard  riding,  to  conduct  to  court  the  emperor's  ambassador,  who  had 
landed  at  Falmouth.  He  was  highly  celebrated  by  his  noble  friend,  and 
by  every  person  of  genius  in  the  age  in  which  he  lived.    Pennant. 
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•  The  next  inhabitant  was  Sir  Thomas  Savage,  afterwards 
Lord  Savage,  and  Earl  Rivers,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  and 
Gharies  I. ;  from  the'  latter  nobleman  the  estate  take  its  name 
of  Savage  Gardens. 

Returning  to  Tower  Hill,  the  perambulator  is  attracted 
by  a  stone  building,  called 

THE  TRINITY  HOUSE. 

This  structure  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  ability  of 
SaVDUel  Wyatt,  Esq.  It  forms  a  grand  front  of  two  series 
opposite  the  Tower,  toward  tlie  Thames ;  the  lower  story  is 
composed  of  rustic  work,  with  arched  windows  ;  the  up- 
pCif  consisting  of  the  court  room  and  adjoining  apartments, 
fbrms  an  assemblage  of  elegance  wltliout  incumbered  orna* 
ments.  The  two  ends  of  tlie  front  project  from  the  centre, 
the  whole  being  supported  by  pillars  and  pilasters ;  as  are 
the  two  ends  and  the  midddle  windows,  which  afford  a  spa- 
cious light  to  the  inside  of  the  building.  The  interior  i?? 
equally  chaste  and  beautiful.  The  court  room  is  spacious, 
ijgbt,  and  convenient,  and  tlu^  other  offices  are  properly 
adapted  for  transacting  the  various  concerns  of  this  bene- 
vcdent  and  useful  corporation. 

Among  the  curiosities  preserved  in  the  old  hall  of  the 
Trinity  House,  situated  in  Water  Lane,  Tower  Street,  were 
a  Bag  taken  from  the  Spaniards  by  Sir  PVancis  Drake;  the 
poftraits  of  that  great  commander.  Sir  John  Leake,  and 
.Othc^r  eminent  men  ;  a  large  and  exact  model  of  a  ship  en- 
^rdy  rigged ;  two  very  large  globes,  and  live  fine  pen-and- 
kik  drawings  of  naval  engagements  in  the  reign  of  Charles  11. 
The^e  now  form  part  of  the  furniture  of  the  present 
ftbric. 

The  society,  to  which  it  belongs,  was  founded  in  the 
jsear  1515,  by  Sir  Thomas  Spert,  knt.  commander  of  the 
great  ship  Henry  Grace  de  Dieu,  and  comptroller  of  the 
navy  to  Henry  VIIL  for  the  regulation  of  seamen  and  the 
convenience  of  ships  and  mariners  on  our  coast,  and  incor- 
porated by  the  above-mentioned  prince,  who  confirmed  to 
fbem  not  only  the  antient  rights  and  privileges  of  the  com- 
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pany  of  mariners  of  England,  but  their  several  possessions 
at  Deptford  ;  which,  together  with  the  grants  of  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth and  King  Charles  II.  were  also  confirmed  by  letters- 
patent  of  the  first  of  James  II.  in  1685,  by  the  name  of 
**  The  Master  Wardens  and  Assistants  of  the  Guild  or  Fra- 
ternity of  the  most  glorious  and  undivided  Trinity,  and  of 
St.  Clement,  in  the  Parish  of  I>eptford  Strond,  in  the 
Courvty  of  Kent." 

This  corporation  is  governed  by  a  master,  four  war- 
dens, eight  assistants,  and  eighteen  elder  brethren  ;  but  the 
inferior  members  are  of  an  unlimited  number,  for  every 
master  or  mate  expert  in  navigation  may  be  admitted  as 
such  ;  and  these  serve  as  a  continual  nursery  to  supply  the 
vacancies  among  the  elder  brethren,  when  removed  by  death 
or  otherwise. 

The  master,  wardens,  assistants  and  elder  brethren,  are 
by  charter  invested  with  the  following  powers : 

1.  That  of  examining  the  mathematical  children  of  ChristV 
Hospital. 

2.  The  examination  of  the  masters  of  his  majesty^s 
ships  ;  the  appointing  pilots  to  conduct  ships  in  and  out  of 
the  river  Thames ;  and  the  amercing  all  such  as  shall  pre- 
sume to  act  as  master  of  a  ship  of  war  or  pilot,  without 
their  approbation,  in  a  pecuniary  mulct  of  20^. 

3.  The  settling  the  several  rates  of  pilotage,  and  erect- 
ing light-houses  and  other  sea-marks  upon  the  several  coasts 
of  the  kingdom,  for  the  security  of  navigation ;  to  which 
light-houses  all  ships  pay  one  halfpenny  a  ton.  n 

4.  The  granting  licences  to  poor  seamen,  not  free  o( 
the  city,  to  row  on  the  river  Thames  for  their  support,  in 
the  intervals  of  sea  service,  or  when  past  going  to  sea. 

5.  The  preventing  of  aliens  from  serving-  on  board 
P'nglish  ships,  without  their  licence,  upon  the  penalty  of  51. 
for  each  offence. 

6.  The  punishing  of  seamen  for  desertion  or  mutiny  in 
the  merchants  service. 

7.  The  hearing  and  determining  the  complaints  of  ofli- 
cers  and  seamen  in  the  merchants  service ;  but  subject  to 
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«n  appeal  to  the  lords  of  the  Admiralty,  or  the  judgment  of 
the  court  of  Admiralty. 

To  this  company  belongs  the  ballast  office  for  clearing 
and  deepening  the  river  Thames,  by  taking  from  thence  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  ballast  for  the  supply  of  all  ships  that 
fiail  out  of  that  river ;  in  which  service  sixty  barges,  with 
two  men  in  each,  are  constantly  employed  ;  and  all  ships 
that  take  in  ballast  pay  them  one  shilling  a  ton,  for  which  it 
is  brought  to  the  ships  sides. 

In  consideration  of  the  great  increase  of  the  poor  of 
this  fraternity,  they  are  by  their  charter  impowered  to  pur- 
chase in  mortmain  lands,  tenements,  &c.  to  the  amount  of 
500/.  per  annum  ;  and  also  to  receive  charitable  benefactions 
of  well-disposed  persons  to  the  like  amount  of  500/.  per 
^nnufUj  clear  of  reprizes. 

There  are  annually  relieved  by  this  company  about 
t})ree  thousand  poor  seamen,  their  widows  and  orphans,  at 
the  expence  of  about  6000/. 

Tiieir  meetings  are  generally  on  Wednesdays  and  Sa- 
turdays ;  but  their  courts  are  not  constantly  fixed  to  a  set 
time. 

The  area  before  the  Trinity  House,  formerly  the  awful 
scene  of  public  executions  and  of  midnight  plunder,  is  now 
very  handsomely  railed  in,  and  encloses  a  very  beautiful 
shrubbery.  So  that  Great  Tower  Hill  is  formed  into  an  airy 
and  beautiful  square. 

Near  Catharine  Court,  is  the  house  which  was  appointed 
for  the  reception  of  state  malefactors,  previously  to  their  ex-* 
ecution  on  the  scaffold  opposite.  The  last  who  underwent 
this  awful  sentence  of  the  law  which  they  had  offended,  were 
the  lords  Kilmaniock,  Balraerino,  and  Lovatt,  for  the  rebel- 
lion  in  1745,  and  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken  more 
particularly. 

In  Barking  Alley  stands  the  church  of 
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vonvton: 

ALHALLOVVS  BARKING. 


THIS  is  an  ant'tcnt,  spacious,  and  beautiful  church,  and 
is  denominated  Barking,  as  bdonging  to  the  abbess  and 
convent  of  that  name  in  tlssex,  who  possessed  a  field  in 
this  parish  called  Bcrkingcs  Haw ;  and  (hey  were  the  pa- 
tronesses of  the  living  till  the  dissolution  of  the  abbey.  Oh 
the  north  side  of  the  church  i^as  built  a  chapel,  founded  by 
Richard  I.  whose  heart  is  supposed  to  have  been  baried 
faere.  This  chapel  was  confirnrcd  and  augmented  by  Ed. 
ward  I.  fedfratd  iV.  gave  license  for  founding  a  brother- 
hood of  a  master  and  brethren,  and  appointed  it  to  b^ 
called  the  KihgS  tllapel,  or  Cfiantn/  in  Capdla  Beata 
Marine  de  Barring.  King  Ricbard  111.  rebuilt  it,  and 
founded  a  college  o!f  priests, 

Nefvcoiirt  mentions  a  clirVous  circumstance  felftting  to 
tbis  religious  foun<latio'n.  He  sa\-s,  "  But  what  was  moat 
remarkable  in  the  said  chapel,  was  the  imagte  of  t\ie  glorious 
Firgin,  erected  there  by  Edward  I."  The  story  of  wbicb^ 
as  I  find  it  among  the  archiVfis  of  the  bishoffs  of  London,  y^ou 
may  read  at  large  in  the  original  InstruaKUt.  (Lib.  Gilb, 
/.  19+.^     The  purport  whereof  is  as  foUoweth: 

"  In  the  cbapel  abovepientioned  king  Edward  I.  before 
the  death  of  king  Henry  III.  his  latbcr,  being  directed  by  a 
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iHltm  in  liis  sleep,  caused  the  itndge  of  the  glortoiis  Virgiti 
td  be  ertcted ;  upon  his  visiting  whereof  five  times  every 
yelur,  when  in  England,  and  keeping  the  chapel  in  repair^ 
lie  Was  assured  by  the  said  vision  to  be  most  victorious  over 
lill  nations  wherever  he  wtis ;  to  be  king  of  England  when 
his  father  was  dead ;  and  tb  be  a  subduer  of  the  Webb^ 
*arid  all  Scotland.  The  like  success  was  promised  to  every 
just  English  monarch  upon  the  like  performances.  After 
thfe)  the  toid  king  lEdward  voluntarily  maketh  oath  before 
the  pope's  legate,  that  all  things  shewn  unto  hiiA  in  hik 
%leep  as  aforesaid,  he  had  hitherto  found  to  be  *most  true ; 
they  thereupon,  that  the  said  chapel  might  with  due  hd« 
Hour  be  freqOented,  released  forty  days  penance  to  all  true 
confessing  p<initents,  who  out  of  devotion  should  come  and 
^contribute  to  the  lights,  repairs,  and  ornaments  of  the  said 
chapel,  and  for  the  soul  of  king  Richard,  whose  heart  lay 
Juried  there  under  the  high  altars  and  for  the  souls  of  all 
the  ikithful  deceased  ;  a:nd  should  say  the  Lord*s  Prayer, 
With  the  Salutation  in  English,  as  often  as  they  were  piously 
fiidined." 

The  generality  of  English  historians  have  written  that 
Richard's  heart  was  buried  at  Roan,  in  Normandy.  The 
iflbove  wotds  of  the  instrument,  however,  contradict  most 
positively  their  assertion.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  image  of 
cmr  Lady  of  Barking  was  of  such  repute,  that  crowds  of 
pilgrims  comtantly  resorted  to  pay  their  devotions  here. 
There  wete  other  chantries  founded  by  devotees  in  this 
x^urch. 

The  OoHege  Wl3i&  suppressed  and  pulled  down  in  the  year 
1548,  the  second  of  Edward  VI. ;  and  in  queen  Elizabeth^s 
le^n  was  converted  to  storehouses  for  merchants. 

On  the  4th  of  January  1649,  about  sixty  houses  were 
blown  up  by  an  explosion  of  twenty-seven  barrels  of  gun- 
powder,  which  accidentally  took  fire  at  a  ship-chandier^s  in 
Tower  l^treet.  It  unfortunately  happened,  that  a  parish 
least  was  then  bdd  at  the  Rose  Tavern,  next  door  but  one  to 
die  church,  at  which  the  principal  part  of  the  parishioner^ 
'Wire  attcmbled  \  all  of  whom  perished,  and  were  mangled 
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in  a  most  dreadful  manner^  except  the  mistress  of  die  tavenif 
who  was  found  sitting  upright  in  the  bar,  and  a  drawer  stand- 
ing without  it,  with  a  pot  in  his  hand,  both  being  suffocated 
with  smoke  and  dust,  and  preserved  in  these  postures  by  the 
casual  failing  of  timber,  without  the  least  sign  either  of  frac* 
^ure  or  contusion.  B|it  the  most  remarkable  circumstance 
was,  a  cradle  with  a  child  in  it,  blown  upon  the  upper  leads 
^f  this  church,  and  was  takeii  down  next  day,  without  re- 
ceiving the  least  damage.  The  church,  however,  escaped 
the  fury  of  the  great  fire. 

The  construction  of  this  edifice  is  in  the  modem  Gothic 
atile ;  but  some  of  the  pillars  on  the  west  and  south  sides  are 
•Tuscan.  The  roof  is  neatly  ceiled  with  timber,  a  handsome 
organ  graces  the  west  end,  the  case  of  which  is  ornamented 
with  the  figures  of  Time  and  Death.  There  are  also  very 
handsome  screens,  door-cases,  and  other  appropriate  orna- 
ments of  wainscot,  with  fluted  Corinthian  pillars.  The  altar 
is  of  the  same  order  of  architecture,  and  is  richly  carved. 

Among  the  monuments  are  the  following :  A  small  white 
marble,  to  the  memory  of  the  excellent  divine  Mr.  Johu 
Kettlewell,  who  died  April  12,  1695,  aged  42 years.  Along 
Latin  inscription  records  his  many  virtues. 

On  the  south  side,  a  spacious  white  marble  tomb  thus  in- 
scribed : 

**  Near  this  place  lyeth  the  body  of  James  Hickson,  Esq.  who  died 
16  of  June,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1689,  of  his  age  82.  Who  in 
his  life  time  built  an  alms-house  for  six  poor  people  in  the  parish  of 
S.  Mims,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  and  at  his  death  endowed 
the  said  alms  house  with  a  salary  of  24l.  per  ann.  with  some  other 
advantages. 

He  also  founded  a  school  in  Plough-yard  in  this  parish,  for  the 
educating  20  poor  children  ;  to  the  head  master  of  which  be  ap- 
pointed 201.  per  ann.  his  dwelling  house  and  two  chaldron  of  sea 
cole,  and  to  a  writing  master  8l.  per  ann. 

He  also  gave  to  the  poor  freemen  of  the  Brewers  Company  lOl. 
per  ann.  to  the  poor  of  the  hamlets  of  Wapping,  White-Chappel, 
Si.  per  ann.  And  to  15  poor  people  of  this  parish  two  shifts,  one 
pair  of  hose^  and  one  pair  of  shoes  yearly. 

•  Also 
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Also  to  the  minister  of  this  parish,  20s«  per  ann«  for  a  sermon  to 
be  preached  yearly  on  new-year's  day,  and  to  the  clerk  and  sex- 
ton 5  s. 

For  the  performing  of  which,  he  gave  all  his  manor  of  Williats : 
and  certain  other  lands  and  tenements  in  S.  Mims  aforesaid,  in  trust . 
to  the  worshipfiil  company  of  brewers  in  London. 

He  also  gave  several  other  charitable  legacies  to  be  paid  by  hi<^ ; 
executors,  in  memory  of  which  pious  and  charitable  adls,  and  as  a 
testimony  of  their  gratitude ;  Elizabeth  Peach  and  Dorothy  Wright, 
executors  of  his  last  will,  eredled  this  monument.*' 

Near  the  last  is  the  monument  of  a  man  and  woman  in 
praying  attitudes,  and  thus  inscribed : 

"  In  the  lie  against  this  place  lyeth  the  body  of  Francis  Coveli 
citizen  and  skinner  of  London.  He  lived  in  this  parish  52  years, 
was  married  to  his  wife  42  years,  had  issue  by  her  Thomas  his  only 
son.  He  had  born  all  offices  in  his  company  and  this  ward  with 
good  reputation;  was  in  his  life  religious,  peaceable  and  charitable,- 
and  at  his  death  gave  clothing  to  the  poor  of  this  parish  yearly  for 
ever,  he  lived  69  years,  and  rendered  his  soul  in  peace  to  God, 
Sept.  7lh.  1625. 

*'  As  also  in  the  same  ile  lyeth  Margery  his  wife»  who  lived  a 
widow  by  the  space  of  19  years,  and  having  attained  to  the  age  ot 
65  years  peaceably  surrendered  her  soul  into  the  hands  of  her  Re- 
deemer the  20th  of  Feb.  ]64-3»  leaving  behind  her  a  good  remem- 
brance of  her  pious  life  to  the  poor  of  this  parish  for  ever  upon 
record." 

On  the  north  side,  a  white  marble  monument^  from  the 
centre  of  which  rises  a  large  Tuscan  column,  surmounted  bv 
an  urn.  The  shaft  of  the  column  has  the  following  inscription : 

"  Near  this  place  lyeth  the  body  of  Giles  Lytcott,  late  of  Strat- 
ford Langthorne,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  Esq.  younger  son  of  Sir 
John  Lytcott  of  Maulsey»  in  the  county  of  Surry,  by  Mary  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  Nicholas  Overbury,  and  sister  to  Sir  Thomas  Overbury 
who  was  poison'd  in  the  Tower.  He  was  born  21  of  Nov.  163.1, 
and  dyed  Aug.  11.  1696.  in  the  63  year  of  his  age.  He  was  the 
first  comptroler  general  of  all  the  accompts  of  the  customs  of  £ng« 
hnd,  and  of  all  the  English  colonies  in  America;  which  office  he 
executed  from  MichaelmaSf  Anno  1671.  to  the  time  of  his  death. 
He  married  Sarah  daughter  and  heir  of  Richard  Culling  of  Wood* 
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lands,  in  the  oounly  of  Devon.  Gent,  by  whom  he  had  5  sons  and 
5  daughters;  his  eldest  son  Giles  dyed  in  the  East^Indies,  in  the 
Streights  of  Molucca,  going  to  China,  in  the  year  16S8.  His  se« 
oond  son  dyed  in  the  West-Indies,  commander  of  his  Majesties 
ship  the  Pembrook,  10  months  after  his  father,  and  aged  127  years. 
He  had  served  his  Majefty  king  William  in  all  the  war  with  France, 
and  was  in  all  engagements  by  sea  during  the  war,  but  dyed  in  the 
squadron  under  the  conunand  of  Admiral  Nevil,  in  the  fatal  sick* 
nesf,  wherein  so  many  brave  men  lost  their  lives/' 

Near  this  is  another^  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Baldwin  Hamey,' 
a  respectable  physician  to  the  grand  duke  of  Muscovy,  and 
practised  for  forty-two  years  with  great  credit.  He  died  in 
1640,  at  tbe  ag«  of  seventy- two. 

The  exterior  of  this  chiirch  has  nothing  extraordinary,' 
except  being  kept  clean.  Tlie  tower  of  brick  contains  a& 
bells,  and  is  encumbered  on  each  side  by  dwelling  houses^ 
which  in  case  of  any  accident  by  fire,  might  be  of  great  con* 
sequence  to  the  destruction  of  the  whole  fabric. 

Captain  John  Hotham,  who  was  beheaded   on  Tower- 
hill,  January  1st,  1644,  lies  in  the  church.     Granger  informs 
us  that,  "  Sir  John  Hotham,  a  man  of  a  timid  and  irresolute 
nature,  and  without  any  firm  principles  of  attachment  to  king 
Charles  !•  or  the  parliament,  was  by  the  latter  appointed  go- 
vernor of  the  town  of  Hull,  the  most  cppsiderabJe  magazine 
of  arms  and  ammunition  in  the  kingdom.     Charles,  perceiv- 
ing to  what  lengths  the  commons  were  proceeding,  was  de- 
termined to  seize  this  fortress ;  but  was  peremptorUy  refused 
admittance,  when  be  appeared  before  it  in  person,  by  the  go- 
vernor, who  was  instantly  proclaimed  a  traitor.     Though 
Hotham  was  employed,  he  was  not  trustecl ;  his  son,  -Captain 
Hotham,  who  was  much  more  devoted  to  the  parliftf¥ient,  was 
a  constant  check  and  spy  upon  him.     At  length,  both  fether 
and  son  were  prevailed  upon  to  listen  to  the  overtures  of  some 
of  the  royalists,  and  to  enter  into  a  correspondence  with  tbem. 
This  quickly  brought  them  to  the  block.     They  died  unla* 
mented  by  either  party ;  and  were,  by  many,  regarded  a^i 
victims  to  the  just  vengeance  of  beaven,  rather  th^q  martyi^ 
to  the  royal  cause.'* 
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'  Humphrey  Monmouth,  draper  and  sheriff,  in  1535,  was 
buried  in  the  church-yard.  Strype  informs  us,  that  be  wag 
a  great  ornament  as  well  as  alderman  of  the  city ;  being  a 
person  of  good  wealth  and  great  charity,  in  promoting  the 
true  knowledge  of  the  Gospel.  He  harboured  the  martyr 
Tyndall,  and  encouraged  his  English  translation  of  the  New 
Testament,  to  the  printing  of  which  he  largely  contributed. 
Tliis  brought  down  the  vengeance  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  the 
lord  chancellor,  by  whose  means  he  was  committed  to  the 
Tower;  the  power  of  Cromwell,  earl  of  Essex,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Audley,  however,  reserved  him  from  the  persecu- 
tion which  awaited  him.  By  his  will,  dated  1537,  he  ap- 
pointed  bishop  Latimer,  Dr.  Barnes,  Dr.  Crome,  and  Mr. 
Taylor,  all  gospellers  and  famed  preachers,  to  expound  the 
scriptures  in  this  church,  at  two  sermons  each  week,  till  thirty 
sermons  had  been  preached ;  which  he  conceived  would  be 
of  more  utility  than  saying  masses  for  his  soul ;  and  for  this 
purpose  he  left  those  divines  a  legacy  ;  he  explicitly  forbad 
the  ordinary  superstition  of  candles,  singing  DirigCj  and 
ringing  bells  at  his  funeral ;  and  to  evince  his  gratitude  for 
his  proteSors,  he  bequeathed  legacies  to  lord  Cromwell  and 
lord  chancellor  Audley. 

'^  In  this  church,  says  Pennant,  were  also  deposited,  for  a 
time,  the  bodies  of  the  accomplished  Henry  Howard,  earl  of 
Sorreyy  and  two  eminent  prelates,  who  ended  their  suiSsrings 
by  the  axe,  on  Tower  Hill.  The  remains  of  the  earl  were 
removed,  in  1614,  to  Framlingham  in  Suffolk  ;  those  of  the 
pious  Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester,  whose  head  had  been  ex- 
IKMed  on  a  pole  at  London  Bridge,  were  removed  to  the  cha- 
pel in  the  Tower,  to  rest  by  the  side  of  his  equally  unfortu- 
nate friend  Sir  Thomas  More ;  those  of  the  venerable,  the 
indiscreet  archbishop  Laud  rested  hesre  from  1644  till  1663, 
when  they  were  finally  deposited  in  St.  John's  College,  Ox- 
fidrdy  over  which  he  had  presided." 

An  hospital  for  poor  priests  and  for  lunatics  was  intended 
in  this  parish  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  but  the 
design  not  being  completed,  the  revenue  was  granted  to  the 
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hospital  of  St.  Catharine,  the  custos  and  chapter  of  wfiich 
were  to  find  a  chaplain  to  pray  for  the  soul  of  Robert  Denton, 
the  original  founder. 

Returning  to  Tower  Hill,  previously  to  visiting  the  Tower, 
we  cannot  dismiss  the  subject,  without  offering  an  opinion 
concerning  tlie  following  passage  in  Sbakspere's  Henry  VIII. 

act  V.  scene  iii. 

«  These  arc  the  youths  that  thunder  at  a  play-houae, 
«nd  fight  for  bitter  apples;  that  no  audience,  but  the  Tribu^ 
lation  of  Tower  Hill,  or  the  limbs  of  Limehousc,  their  dear 
brothers,  are  able  to  endure.    I  have  some  of  'em  in  Limbo 
Patruviy  and  there  they  are  like  to  dance  these  three  days:'* 
Dr.  Johnson  supposes  the  Tribulation  of  Tower  Hill,  to 
have  been  a  puritanical  meeting  bouse ;  and  of  the  same  opi- 
nion is  Warton.    Steevens  seems  to  confirm  these  opini- 
ons by  extracts  from  "  Everi/  Man  rn  his  Humour^**  &c, 
and  adds  that  Limehouse  before  the  time  of  Shakspere,  was  a 
resort  for  foreigners  of  every  persuasion ;  the  clashing  of  opi- 
nions occasioned  quarrels,  and  this  might  occasion  the  deno- 
mination **  Limbs,  or  rather  lambs  of  Limehouse.**  Malonb 
thinks  the  expression  ^'  to  point  at  some  apprentices  and  in- 
ferior citizens,  who  used  occasionally  to  appear  on  the  stage 
for  amusement.**     This  be  endeavours  also  to  strengthen  by 
noticing  plays  "  acted  by  London  'prentices.**     Henley, 
writh  much  asperity  attacks  Johnson  and  Warton  for  their  no- 
tions concerning  the  Tribulation^  as  a  puritanical  conven- 
ticle ;  and  adds,  ^Mt  is  evident  the  Tribulation^  from  its  si- 
tuation, must  have  been  a  place  of  entertainment  for  the  rab^ 
ble  of  its  precincts,  and  the  Limbs  of  Limehouse  such  persons 
as  furnished  out  the  shew.*' 

.  With  due. deference  to  tlie  opuiions  of  the  above  leafned 
critics,  we  presume  to  difler  from  them  hi  every  poiiit|  ibr 
the  following  cogent  reasons:  The  epithet  Tribulatiom^  Wat 
not  the  name  given  to  the  sececlers  in  die  reign  of  qoeen  Hi- 
fisabeth ;  nor  did  any  title  except  that  of  puritans^  attach  to 
that  body  till  the  Civil  Wars  furnished  the  nonseDsical  tides 
which  the  Presbyterian  party  made  use  of,  and  which  Butler 
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mnd  the  other  wits  of  those  times  justly  .satyrized ;  nor  had 
they  any  places  of  worship  to  give  a  sanction  to  Johnson , 
Warton,  or  Steevens's  interpretation  of  Shakspere.  Malone 
w  nearer  to  the  mark ;  though  far  from  the  exact  meaning  of 
the  text;  and  Henley  with  ail  his  attempt  at  shrewdness,  has 
evidently  mistaken  the  whole. 

If  we  take  the  text  witli  the  context,  we  shall  find  that  the 
porter,  when  in  a  passion  on  account  of  the  rabble  who  had 
forced  into  the  palace  at  tUe  christening  of  princess  Elizabeth, 
msks  **  Do  you  take  tht  court  for  Paris  garden  ?  ye  rude 
slaves,  leave  your  gaping.'^    Now  Paris  garden  was  a  place 
of  resort  for  the  lowest  rabble,  to  see  bear-baitings ;  and  is 
denominated  by  Ben  Jonson  ^^  that  accursed  ground  the  Paris 
garden  !'*    This  the  porter  confirms,  by  saying  to  one  of 
them,  "  Belong  to  the  gallows ,  and  be  hang' dy  you  rogue. 
Is  this  a  place  to  roar  in  ?"  To  which  the  porter's  man  adds, 
**  ^Tis  as  viuch  impossible  to  scatter  than,  as'tis  to  keep  them 
asleep  on  Mayday  viorning  ;*'  May-day  in  these  times  was 
esteemed  the  great  holiday  of  vulgarity  ;  as  has  been  noticed 
in  the  account  of  Evil  May-day.     The  porter  goes  on  *'  Is 
tkis  Moorfields  to  muster  in  ?••  This  might  allude  to  a  riot 
which  had  taken  place  in  Moorfields  some  time  before.     He 
tb«a  proceeds  to  the  above  allusion  to  The  Tribulation;  and 
here  we  submit  that  it  related  neither  to  religious  or  theatncal 
conventicles ;  but  to  the  gallows  which  had  been  erected  on 
Tower  Hill  from  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  and  which  is  re- 
presented in  all  the  maps  of  London  to  Shakspere's  time*     It 
18  well  known  that  the  melancholy  scenes  of  execution,  are 
too  often  subjects  of  sport  and  derision  among  the  lower 
classes,  who  usually  form  the  audience  at  such  lamentable 
representations ;  and  here  we  have  no  doubt  but  that  this  was 
tbe  poet's  meaning.     The  court  at  the  christening  of  Eliza- 
beth was  at  Greenwich,  and  as  Limehouse  was  opposite,  and 
at  that  time  an  obscure  habitation  of  noisy  mariners,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  Limbs  of  Limehouse  applied  to  such  a 
noisy,  ungovernable  set  of  beings.  This  conjecture  is  strength- 
ened; b;  the  observation  of  the  lord  chamberlain : 
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«'  Ye  have  made  a  fine  hand«  fellows. 

There's  a  trim  rabble  let  in  ;  are  all  these 
Your  faithful  friends  o'  the  suburbs }" 

It  is  well  known  that  the  suburbs  in  this  and  the  preceding 
reigns  were  places  of  irregular,  and  too  often,  of  dishonest 
resort. 

We  have  only  to  add  that  Tower  Hill  for  many  years  was 
the  scene  of  an  annual  exhibition  of  fireworks,  on  account 
of  the  king's  birth  day,  which  was  discontinued  in  the  pre- 
sent reign. 

THE  TOWER. 

This  fortress  is  in  a  well  chosen  situation,  and  lies  to  the 
eastward  of  London,  and  near  enough  to  cover  all  the 
city  from  invasion  by  water,  being  only  eight  hundred  yards 
from  the  bridge ;  and  to  the  north  of  the  river  Thames, 
from  which  it  is  parted  by  a  narrow  ditch  and  convenient 
wharf:  it  has  a  communication,  by  a  drawbridge,  for  the 
readier  issuing  and  receiving  ammunition,  and  naval  or  mi- 
litary stores.  The  wharf  is  mounted  with  upwards  of  60  pieces 
of  cannon,  nine  pounders,  chiefly  used  to  fire  upon  days  of 
state.  Parallel  to  the  wharf,  within  the  walls,  is  a  plat- 
form, seventy  yards  in  length,  called  the  Ladies  Line, 
shaded  within  by  a  lofty  row  of  trees,  and  also  a  delightful 
prospect  of  the  shipping,  with  boats  passing  and  repassing 
on  the  river  Thames.  The  ascent  to  this  line  is  by  stone 
steps,  whence  there  is  an  uninterrupted  walk  almost  round  the 
walls  of  the  Tower,  passing  three  batteries ;  the  first  called 
the  DeviPs  Battery,  which  has  a  platform,  mounted  with 
seven  pieces  of  cannon,  though  on  the  battery  itself  are 
only  five;  the  next,  called  the  Stone  Battery,  defended 
by  eight  pieces  of  cannon ;  and  the  third,  called  the 
Wooden  Battery,  mounted  with  six  pieces  of  cannon }  all 
nine  pounders. 

The  principal  entrance  into  the  Tower  is  by  the  west 
gate,  which  is  large  enough  to  admit  coaches  and  heavy 
carriages  ;  after  having  been  first  admitted  through  an  outer 
gate,  and  passeJ  a  stout  stone  bridge,  built  over  the  ditcb^ 
to  the  main  entrance.    There  is  besides,  an  entrance  for 
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-  ^rsons  on  foot,  over  the  drawbridge,  to  the  wharf,  opened 
every  day  at  a  certain  hour  for  the  conveiiionce  of  a  free 
intercourse  between  the  respective  inhabitants  of  the  Tower, 
City,  and  suburbs.  Through  a  water  gate,  commonly 
odled  Traitor's  Gale,  it  has  been  customary  to  convey 
traitors,  and  other  state  prisoners  to  or  from  the  Tower,  for 
greater  privacy,  and  this  is  seldom  opened  on  any  other 
occadons ;  the  lords  conmiitted  to  the  Tower  in  the  last  re- 
bellion were,  however,  publicly  admitted  at  the  main  en- 
trance. Over  this  is  a  regular  buildint^,  terminated  at  each 
end  by*  two  bastions,  or  round  towers,  on  which  are  em- 
brasures for  pointing  cannon.  In  this  building  are  the  in- 
firmary,  the  mill,  and  the  water-works  that  su])ply  the 
Tower  with  water. 

The  points  of  a  large  portcullis  are  perceptible  within  the 
arch  of  the  principal  gate.  I'his  was  used,  in  case  of  close 
invasion,  to  be  let  down,  from  the  inside  of  which  the  be- 
sieged might  shoot  arrows,  at  the  assailants  through  the 
square  apertures  of  the  portcullis;  w!iiist  others  from  the 
battlements,  hurled  stones,  hot  water,  or  any  other  destruc  • 
tive  materials  on  tliitir  lu^ads.  The  representation  of  a  port- 
cullis is  exhibited  in  the  armorial  bearing»  of  the  city  of 
Westminster. 

Great  ceremony  is  used  at  opening  and  shutting  this  gate 
every  night  and  morning.  Before  six  in  tiie  morning  in 
summer,  and  at  day  light  in  winter,  the  yeoman  porter 
goes  to  the  governor's  house  for  the  keys ;  whence  he  pro- 
ceeds to  the  innermost  gate,  attended  by  a  serjeant  and  six 
men  from  the  main  guard ;  this  gate  being  opened  to  let 
them  pass,  is  again  shut,  while  the  yeoman  porter  and  the 
guard  proceed  to  open  the  three  outermost  gates,  at  each  of 
which  the  guards  rest  their  firelocks,  as  do  the  spur  guard 
while  the  keys  pass  and  repass.  At  the  yeoman  porter's  re- 
turn to  the  innermost  gate,  he  calls  to  the  warders  in  wait- 
ing, to  take  in  king  George's  keys  ;  the  gjite  is  then  opened, 
and  the  keys  lodged  in  the  warders  hall  till  the  time  of 
locking,  which  Ls  usually  about  eleven  at  night,  with  the 
same  formality  as  when  opened;  alter  they  are  shut,  the 
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jeoman  and  guards  proceed  to  the  main  guard,  who  are  all 
under  arms,  with  the  officers  upon  duty  at  their  head  ;  the 
usual  challenge  from  the  main  guard  to  the  yeoman  porter 
is,  "Who  comes  there?"  his  answer  is,  "  The  keys.** 
The  challenger  says,  **  Pass  kej-s  ;'*  upon  which  the  officer 
orders  the  guard  to  rest  their  firelocks ;  the  yeouian  porter 
then  says,  "  God  save  king  George."  **  Ameii"  is  loudly 
answered  by  all  the  guard.  From  the  main  guard  the  yeo- 
man porter  with  his  guard  proceeds  to  the  governor^a  lodg- 
ings, where  the  keys  are  left ;  after  which  no  person  can  go 
out  or  come  in  upon  any  pretence  whatsoever  till  next 
morning,  without  the  watch-word  for  the  night,  which  is 
kept  so  secret,  that  none  but  the  proper  officers,  and  tlie 
Serjeant  upon  guard,  ever  come  to  the  knowledge  of  it ;  the 
same  precaution  is  used  on  the  same  night  in  every  fortified 
place  throughout  the  king's  dominions.  When  the  watch* 
word  is  given  by  any  stranger,  to  the  centinel  at  the  spur 
guard,  (or  outer  gate)  he  comnHinicates  it  to  his  aerjeaot^ 
who  passes  it  to  the  next  on  duty,  and  so  on  till  it  comes  to 
the  governor,  or  commanding  officer,  by  whom  the  keys 
are  re-delivered  to  the  yeoman  porter,  as  before ;  the  main 
guat'd  is  then  put  under  arms,  and  the  keys  are  brought  to 
the  outer  gate,  where  the  stranger  is  admitted,  and  con- 
ducted to  the  commandant.  Having  made  known  his  bu- 
siness, he  is  re-conducted  to  the  outer  gate  and  dismissed ; 
the  gate  is  then  shut,  and  the  keys  are  again  delivered  with 
all  the  preceding  formalities. 

The  principal  buildings  within  thd  walls  are  the  White 
Tower,  the  chapel,  the  offices  of  Ordnance,  of  the  Mu)t> 
of  the  keepers  ot  the  Records,  the  Jewel  Office,  the  Horse 
Armory,  the  grand  Storehouse,  in  which  is  the  Small  Ar- 
IQory,  houses  for  the  chief  officers  residing  in  the  Tower, 
with  many  smaller  houses  for  other  officers,  &c.  and  bar- 
racks for  the  soldiers  on  duty,  besides  prisons  for  state  de- 
linquents, which  are  commonly  in  the  warders  houses. 

White  Tower.  Whether  or  not  there  was  a  fortress 
erected  by  the  Romans  in  this  place,  we  have  risqued  an 
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f^pinion  upon  the  subject  in  oar  first  volume*.  We  there- 
fore leave  this  undecided  matter  of  controversy,  and  refer 
to  the  register  books  of  the  bishops  of  Rochester,  where  it 
is  recorded  that  the  great  white  and  square  Tower  w<is 
erected  as  a  place  of  security  by  William  I.  about  the  year 
1078,  lest  he  should  be  surprized  by  the  citizens  of  Lon- 
don, of  whom,  as  an  usurper  to  the  English  throne, 
he  bad  reason  to  be  afraid.  This  bulwark  of  defence 
was  left  to  the  management  of  Gundulph,  bishop  of  Ro» 
Chester,  who  was  appointed  surveyor  and  overseer  of  the 
work,  and  lodged  during  the  time  it  was  building  at  the 
house  of  Edmere,  a  burgess  of  London. 

Having  been  damaged  by  a  storm,  in  the  reign  of  Wil- 
liam Rufus,  it  was  n^paired  by  that  monarch,  who,  as 
Henry  of  Huntingdon  writes,  "  challenged  the  investiture 
of  prelates ;  and  pilled  and  shaved  the  people  with  tribute, 
especially  to  spend  about  the  Tower,  and  the  great  hall  at 
Westminster.^'  He,  and  his  successor  Henry  L  caused  a 
castle  to  be  built  under  this  tower,  towards  the  Thames,  and 
encircled  the  whole  with  fortifications. 

We  have  before  mentioned  that  GefFery  de  Magnaville, 
fortified  this  tower  against  his  sovereign  king  Stephen ;  as 
well  as  of  the  encroachment  of  Longdiamp,  bishop  of  Ely, 
in  the  reign  of  Richard  L 

Matthew  Paris  informs  us,  ^^  that  the  bulwarks  which 
bad  been  erected  by  Henry  III.  at  the  expence  of  twelve 
.tfaoosand  marks,  fell  down,  to  tlie  great  joy  of  the  ^i* 
tizens ;  as  they  were  intended  to  be  prisons  for  the  confine- 
■lent  of  those  who  resisted  the  king^s  arbitrary  measures. 
He  also  repaired  the  White  Tower.*'  Edward  I.  in  1274, 
commanded  the  treasurer  of  his  exchtHjuer  to  deliver  out 
of  his  treasury,  unto  .Giles  of  Antwerp,  two  hundred 
.marks  of  the  fines  taken  of  divers  merchants,  or  usurers  of 
Londoo,  towards  the  work  of  the  ditch ;  then  new  made 
about  the  bulwark,  called  the  Lion  Tower.  The  White 
Tower  underwent  a  considerable  repair  in  1532,  during  the 
«eigD  of  Henry  VJII.    In  the  reign  of  George  II.  the  walls 

*  Page  34. 
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and  windows  t>f  this  tower  being  very  much  decayed^  t\f0 
of  the  turrets  were  taken  down  and  wholly  rebuilt ;  besides 
other  substantial  reparations  in  the  present  reign. 

This  interior  fortress  is  a  large  square  irregular  buildings 
situated  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  Tower,  no  one  side  an- 
swering to  another.  The  building  consists  of  three  very  lofty 
storiesy  under  which  are  commodious  vaults,  chiefly  filled  with 
salt-petre.  The  top  is  covered  with  flat  leads,  whence  there 
is  an  extensive  and  delightful  prospect. 

In  the  first  story  are  two  noble  rooms,  one  a  small  armory 
for  the  sea  service,  having  various  sorts  of  arms  laid  up  for 
more  than  ten  thousand  seamen.  In  the  other  room  are 
closets  and  presses  filled  with  warlike  tools  and  other  instru- 
ments of  death.  Over  these  are  two  other  floors,  one  filled 
principally  with  arms,  the  other  with  arms  and  armourers 
tools,  such  as  chevaux-de-frize,  pickaxes,  spades  and 
shovels.  In  the  upper  story  are  kept  match,  sheep-skins, 
tanned  hides,  &c.  and  in  another  little  room  are  deposited 
the  records,  containing  many  antient  usages  and  privileges. 

On  the  top  of  this  tower  a  large  cistern,  or  reservoirf 
supplies  the  whole  garrison  with  water  in  case  of  necessity : 
it  is  about  seven  feet  deep,  nine  in  breadth,  and  about  sixty 
in  length ;  and  is  filled  from  the  Thames,  by  means  of  au 
engine  very  ingeniously  contrived. 

One  of  the  apartments  of  this  fabric  was  a  very  antient 
chapel,  defeated  to  St.  John,  for  the  use  of  such  royal  per^ 
sonages  as  resided  here,  and  is  of  Norman  arcliitecture. 
It  is  oblong,  and  rounded  at  each  end :  on  each  side  are 
five  thick  short  round  pillars,  with  vast  squared  capitals  cut 
in  various  forms,  with  a  cross  on  each  side ;  the  arches  are 
round,  and  suitable  to  the  date  of  the  architecture.  At  the 
east  end  are  two  pillars  of  similar  form.  Above  is  a  gal- 
lery with  arched  windows,  looking  into  the  chapel,  sup- 
posed to  be  for  the  use  of  females.  The  columns  pass 
through,  quite  to  the  ground  floor.  This  chapel  is  now  part 
ef  the  Record  office. 

In  the  room,  denominated  the  Council  Chamber^  many 
important  consultations  were  held  ;  but  none  so  infamous  as 
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that  ia  which  Richard  III.  when  duke  of  Glocester,  ordered 
the. murder  of  the  trusty  and  noble  Lord  Hastings,  on  the 
block ;  and  meditated  the  destruction  of  Lord  Stanley  and 
others  of  the  nobility. 

To  the  southward  of  the  White  Tower  is  the  Modelling 
Room ;  but  to  this  no  stranger  is  admitted. 

The  Office  of  Ordnance  is  kept  in  Cold  Harbour;  to  this 
office  all  other  offices  for  supplying  artillery,  arms  and  am* 
munition,  or  other  warlike  stores,  are  accountable ;  and  all 
orders  for  the  disposition  of  warlike  materiab  for  every  kind 
of  fervice  are  hence  issued.  This  building,  having  been 
finished  in  a  very  commodious  and  handsome  style,  was,  in 
the  year  1789,  totally  destroyed  by  fire;  but  it  is  now  rebuilt 
in  such  a  manner,  as  will  prevent  a  similar  accident.^ 

The  Mint  is  the  office  for  coining  gold,  silver,  and  cop- 
per, and  is  conducted  by  a  number  of  officers,  whose  titles 
and  employments  are  as  follow : 

The  Warden.— His  business  is  to  receive  the  silver,  &c. 
from  the  goldsmiths,  to  pay  for  it,  and  to  superintend  all 
the  other  persons  belonging  to  the  office. 

*  Id  antlent  times,  before  the  use  of  gunpowder  was  known,  the 
business  of  this  office  was  condu£ted  by  officers  who  were  distinguished 
by  the  names  of  bowyer,  the  cross-bowyer,  the  galeator,  the  armourer, 
and  the  keeper  of  the  tents. 

The  buiinett  of  the  bowyer  was  to  make  and  take  care  of  the  bows : 
4h€  cross-bowyer  provided  accoutrements  for  the  bows :  the  galeator  wag 
purveyor  of  the  hehnets  or  head-pieces :  the  armourer  was  the  keeper  of 
the  king's  armour  within  the  Tower :  and  the  business  of  the  keeper  of 
the  tents  is  fully  explained  by  the  title  itself. 

Betides  the  above-mentioned,  there  was  a  master  smith,  whose  pay,  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  first,  was  four-pence  halfpenny  per  day  from 
the  crown,  and  three-pence  per  day  from  the  Warders  or  Tower-guards : 
likewise  a  mascer-maton,  and  a  roaster  carpenter,  each  of  whom  had 
twelve  pence  per  day,  payable  at  the  Exchequer,  and  a  robe  once  a 
year. 

The  Office  of  Ordnance  continued  under  the  direction  of  the  above- 
mentioned  officers  till  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  who  gave  the  ma- 
aagement  of  it  to  a  master,  lieutenant,  surveyor,  &c.  and  in  this  manner 
it  has  contiDued,  some  improvements  excepted,  to  .the  present  time. 
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The  Master-Worker,  receives  the  silver i  &c.  from  ttte 
warden,  orders  it  to  be  melted,  delivers  it,  and  receives  it 
back  from  the  moniers. 

The  Comptroller's  business  is  to  see  that  the  money  is  made 
to  a  just  assize,  to  overlook  and  control  the  other  officers, 
if  the  money  is  not  proof. 

The  Master  of  the  Assay  weighs  the  bullion,  and  takes 
care  that  it  be  according  to  the  standard. 
The  Auditor  inspects  and  settles  the  accompts« 
The  Surveyor  of  the  Melting  sees  the  bullion  cast  out,  and 
that  the  metal  is  not  altered  after  the  trial  by  the  assay-master, 
and  being  delivered  to  the  melter. 

The  Clerk  of  the  Irons  takes  care  that  the  working  irons 
are  kept  clean  and  fit  for  iise. 
The  Engraver  is  employed  in  engraving  the  stamps. 
The  Melters  prepare  the  bullion  for  coining. 
The  Blanchers  anneal,  boil,  and  cleanse  the  money. 
The  Provost  provides  for  and  fuperintends  all  the  moniers. 
The  Moniers  shear  and  forge  the  money;  and  severally 
beat  it  broad,  round  it,  stamp,  or  coin  it. 

The  process  of  coining,  is  kept  a  profound  secret  at  the 
English  mint,  and  the  men  employed  are  sworn  not  to  reveal 
it;  but  as  it  forms  a  part  of  every  Cyclopedia^  its  insertion 
here  cannot  be  improper. 

The  machine  for  this  purpose  consists  of  two  plates  of 
steel,  each  in  the  oblong  form  of  a  flat  ruler,  of  about  a  line 
thick.  Upon  their  edge  is  engraved  the  legend,  half  upon 
one  plate,  and  half  upon  the  other.  One  of  these  plates  is 
motionless,  and  fastened  with  screws  to  a  plate  of  copper, 
which  is  again  secured  to  a  very  thick  table. 

Sometimes  little  plates  which  bear  the  legends  are  fastened 
in  the  inside  of  the  above  plates  of  steel,  and  at  other  times 
the  legend  is  engraven  upon  the  latter  themselves;  but  the 
former  seems  the  best  way,  if  the  legend  is  often  changed. 

The  other  plate  of  steel  is  moveable,  and  is  placed  paral- 
lel to  the  fixed  one,  at  a  distance  proper  to  admit  the  coin 
between  them.    The  moveable  plates  slide,  upon  the  plate  of 
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copper,  to  which  the  other  is  fiEuitened,  by  means  of  a  pini- 
oned or  indented  iron  wheel,  moved  by  a  handle ;  the  teeth 
of  this  wheel  cutting  an  indentation,  which  is  upon  the  up- 
per saw  of  the  sliding  plate  of  steel,  and  so  moving  it  along. 

The  small  plates  upon  which  the  legend  is  most  commonly 
engraved,  are  so  cut  upon  the  inscribed  edge,  that,  below 
the  letters  in  each,  and  all  along  that  side,  runs  a  small  pro- 
,)ection  of  metal,  upon  which  the  coin  may  roll  without  fall- 
ing between,  or  touching  the  copper  plate  below.  When 
the  machine  is,  therefore,  ready  for  the  insertion  of  the  coin, 
the  two  plates  with  the  legend  on  their  edges  are  even  at  the 
ends,  and  the  legend  runs  so  that  the  first  half  of  it  being  on 
the  moveable  one,  for  instance,  the  other  half  on  the  fixed 
plate,  stands  exactly  opposite  to  it. 

Thus  the  piece,  before  it  is  coined,  being  placed  horizon- 
tally between  the  steel  plates,  is  led  on  by  the  motion  of  that 
which  is  moveable,  joined  to  the  letters  catching  its  edges, 
ao  that,  when  it  has  described  a  semicircle,  both  halves  of 
the  legend  are  entirely  upon  it,  and  it  is  entirely  marked. 
When  it  reaches  the  end  of  the  legend,  and  of  the  steel 
plates,  it  falls  off,  and  drops  through  a  hole  in  the  table,  into 
an  appropriate  receiver. 

The  engine  works  by  a  spindle,  like  that  of  a  printing 
press.  It  is  amazing  to  see  the  dexterity  of  the  coiner;  for 
as  fast  as  the  men  that  work  the  engine  turn  the  spindle,  so 
fast  does  he  supply  it  with  metal,  putting  in  the  unstamped 
piece  with  his  fore-finger  and  thumb,  and  twitching  out  the 
stamp  with  his  middle  finger.  By  this  process  twenty  thou- 
sand coins  are  worked  by  one  man  in  a  day. 

At  the  office  of  the  Keeper  of  the  Records  are  kept  all  the 
rolls  from  King  John  to  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Richard 
in.  in  fifty.six  wainscot  presses;  those  of  later  date  to  the 
present  period,  are  preserved  at  the  Rolls  in  Chancery  Lane. 
The  records  in  the  Tower  contain  the  ancient  tenures  of  all 
the  lands  in  England,  with  a  survey  of  the  manors;  the  ori- 
ginal of  all  laws  and  statutes;  the  rights  of  England  to  the 
dominion  of  the  British  seas;  leagues  and  treaties  with  foreign 
princes ;  the  atchievements  of  England  in  foreign  wars ;  an- 
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tient  grants  of  our  kings  to  their  subjects ;  die  fomis  of  sob^ 
mission  of  the  Scottish  kings ;  writs  and  proceedings  of  the 
courts  of  common  law  and  equity ;  the  settlement  of  Ireland 
as  to  law  and  dominion ;  privileges  and  inununities  gnnted 
to  all  cities  and  corporations  during  the  period  before-men- 
tioned :  with  many  other  important  records,  all  regularly  dif-^ 
posed  by  the  diligence  of  Sir  William  Dugdale,  the  late 
Thomas  Astle,  Esq.  and  other  diligent  and  learned  men,  and 
properly  referred  to  in  nearly  a  thousand  folio  indexes. 

Among  these  indexes  are  a  Calendar  j  called  the  Book  of 
Names  J  alphabetically  arranged,  containing  the  names  of  all 
men,  whose  offices  or  inquisitions  taken  after  their  deaths, 
are  to  be  found ;  what  lands  they  died  seized  of,  with  the  te- 
nures ;  besides  many  wills  and  testaments  no  where  else  to  be 
found. 

Several  calendars  of  escheats  bundles,  from  Henry  III.  to 
Edward  IV. 

Hh^Book  of  Heirs  J  containing  the  names  of  such  persons 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  UI.  as  held  offices,  declaring  their 
heirs,  &c. 

Several  books  from  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  to  Henry  V. 

A  small  imperfect  calendar,  concerning  offices  or  inquisi-^ 
tious  in  Essex. 

Others  for  the  counties  of  Lincoln,  Bedford,  Berks,  and 
Buckingham,  Somerset,  Dorset,  Devon,  and  Cornwall. 

A  calendar  and  collection  out  of  antient  rolls,  called  Carta 
jintiquay  without  date. 

A  calendar  of  the  rolls  of  king  John ;  another  of  Henry 
III.  to  the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign. 

A  calendar  of  grants  of  inheritance  before  Richard  III. 

Rolls  of  Edward  I.  during  his  whole  reign. 

Two  books  of  free  warrens,  markeU,  fairs,  leets,  &c.  du- 
ring the  same  reign. 

An  old  calendar  of  cliarters  to  cities,  boroughs,  cathe- 
drals, &c.  during  the  same  reign. 

Calendar  of  parliament  rolls,  of  attainders,  restitutions, 
and  resumptions,  from  29  Henry  III.  to. the  end  of  his  reign. 

Certain  paper  rolls  for  confirmations  of  chaiters  to  colleges 
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eorporationsy  and  religious  bouses ;  and  licences  of  lands  in 
mortmaiQ  from  1  Edward  I.  to  the  last  of  Edward  IV.  alphas 
betically  arranged. 

Collection  of  perfect  rolls  of  all  presentations  to  churches^ 
prebends,  or  chapels,  wbetber  by  the  king  or  others,  from 
Edward  I.  to  Edward  IIL 

Two  books  of  taxations ;  one  of  the  spiritual  livings ;  the 
other  of  the  temporalities,  in  England. 

Antient  perambulations  of  forests. 

Several  concerning  parliament,  and  foreign  businesses. 

Here  is  also  preserved  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer^ 
under  the  Great  Seal.  This  was  printed  and  authorised  to  be 
used  in  the  church  of  England,  upon  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II.  The  signatures  of  the  several  divines  at  that 
convocation  are  added  to  authenticate  the  book. 

The  rolls  preserved  in  the  Tower  were  accompanied  by 
those  of  Scotland ;  for  Oliver  Cromwell,  after  he  had  beaten 
the  Scots,  seized  all  the  public  records,  and  lodged  them  here, 
where  they  were  preserved  till  the  restoration ;  but  being  sent 
back  by  order  of  Charles  II.  to  be  laid  up  in  Edinburgh  castle, 
the  ship  was  cast  away  near  Holy  Island,  and  those  valuable 
documents  irrevocably  lost*. 

The  Jewel  Office  is  a  dark  stone  room  of  small  dimen^ 
sions,  a  few  yards  eastward  of  the  grand  store-house.  In 
this  place  are  preserved  the  following  costly  curiosities,  which 
are  shewn  by  candle  light ;  and  between  the  exhibitor  and 
spectator  is  a  strong  iron  railing  to  the  top  of  the  ceiling  ag 
a  prevention  of  simiiaV  attempts  to  steal  the  crown,  &c.  as 
was  effected  by  a  desperado  called  Blood,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  1I.» 

The  Imperial  Crown  of  England.    It  is  of  gold,  enriched 

*  The  result  was  as  extraordinary  as  the  attempt ;  for,  while  all  inei| 
thought  that  some  new  punishment  would  be  devised  to  torture  90  daring 
an  offender,  his  Majesty  thought  proper  not  only  to  pardon  him  and  hi| 
accomplices,  but  to  grant  Blood  a  pension  of  5001.  a  year  during  his  life; 
What  the  motives  were  that  induced  his  Majesty  to  shew  so  much  lenitjr 
to  a  man,  who  had  engaged  in  so  many  plots  and  conspiracies,  is  yet  4 
secret,  aad  ever  must  remain  so.    LyttlctoiCi  Hift*  of  England. 
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with  diamonds,  rubies,  emeralds,  sapphires,  and  pcBik.^^ 
The  cap  within  is  of  purple  velvet,  lined  with  white  taf&ty, 
turned  up  with  three  rows  of  ermine.  The  antient  imperial 
diadem  of  St.  Edward,  with  the  other  antient  regalia  of  this 
kingdom,  were  kept  in  the  arched  room  in  the  Cloisters  of 
Westminster-abbey,  till  the  grand  rebellion,  when  in  1642, 
Harry  Martin,  by  order  of  the  then  parliament,  broke  open 
the  iron  chest  in  which  it  was  secured,  took  it  thence,  and 
sold  it,  together  with  the  robes,  sword,  and  sceptre  of  St. 
Edward.  After  the  restoration,  Charles  II.  had  that  made, 
ivhich  is  now  shewn. 

The  Golden  Orb  or  Globe^  put  into  the  king's  right  hand 
before  he  is  crowned,  and  borne  in  his  left,  with  the  sceptre 
in  bis  right,  upon  his  return  into  Westminster-ball  after  be  is 
crowned.  It  is^  about  six  inches  in  diameter,  edged  with  pearl, 
and  enriched  with  precious  stones.  On  the  top  is  an  amethyst 
of  a  violet  colour,  near  an  inch  and  a  half  in  lieight,  set  upon 
a  rich  cross  of  gold,  adorned  with  diamonds,  pearls,  and 
precious  stones.  The  whole  height  of  the  globe,  cvoss,  &c« 
is  eleven  inches. 

Tlie  Golden  Sceptre^  with  its  Cross,  set  upon  a  large  ame- 
thyst of  great  value,  garnished  round  with  table  diamonds. 
The  handle  of  the  sceptre  is  plain,  but  the  pummel  is  set 
round  with  rubies,  emeralds,  and  small  diamonds.  The  top 
rises  into  a  fleur  de  lis  of  six  leaves,  all  enriched  with  precious 
stones,  whence  issues  the  mound  or  ball.  The  cross  is  quite 
covered  with  precious  stones. 

The  Sceptre  with  the  Dovej  perched  on  the  top  of  a  small 
Jerusalem  cross,  finely  ornamented  with  table  diamonds  and 
jewels  of  great  value.  This  emblem  was  first  used  by  Ed« 
ward  the  Confessor,  as.  appears  by  his  seal.  The  antient 
sceptre  was  sold  with  the  rest.  This  now  in  the  Tower  was 
made  after  tlie  Restoration. 

-5V.  Edward^s  Staffs  in  length  four  feet  seven  inches  and  a 
half,  and  three  inches  and  three  quarters  in  circumference,  all 
of  beaten  gold,  carried  before  the  king  at  his  coronation. 

A  rich  Salt-cellar  of  state ^  formed  like  the  square  White 

Tower,  exquisitely  wrought.    It  is  of  gold,  and  used  only 
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The  Curlana^  6r  Sxcord  of  Mercy ^  the  blade  thifty-two 
inches  long,  and  near  two  broad,  without  a  point,  is  borne 
naked  before  the  king  at  his  coronation,  between  the  two 
swords  of  justice,  spiritual  and  temporal. 

A  noble  Silver  Fontj  double  gilt  with  gold,  and  elegantly 
wrought)  in  which  the  royal  family  are  christened. 

A  large  Silver  Fountain^  presented  to  King  Charks  11.  by 
the  town  of  Plymouth,  very  curiously  wrought. 

TAe  Rich  Crown  of  State  that  his  majesty  wears  in  par- 
liament, enriched  with  a  large  emerald  seven  inches  round ; 
a  pearl,  the  finest  in  the  world ;  and  a  ruby  of  inestimable 
▼rine. 

His  royal  highness  the  Prince  of  Wales^s  crown.  These 
last  named  crowns,  when  his  majesty  goes  to  the  Parliament 
House,  are  carried  by  the  keeper  of  the  Jewel-office,  at- 
tended by  the  warder,  privately  in  a  coach  to  Whitehall, 
where  they  are  delivered  to  officers  appointed  to  receive 
tfaem,  who,  with  some  yeomen  of  the  guard,  carry  them  to 
the  robing  rooms>  where  his  majesty  and  the  prince  robe 
themselves.  The  king  wears  his  crown  upon  his  head  as  he 
sits  upon  the  throne ;  but  that  of  the  prince  of  Wales  is 
placed  before  him.  As  soon  as  the  king  is  disrobed,  the  two 
crowns  are  reconducted  to  the  Tower  by  the  same  person 
that  brought  them. 

Sueen  Marjfs  Crown^  Globe,  and  Sceptre^  with  the  dia- 
dem lier  majesty  wore  in  proceeding  to  her  coronation  with 
her  royal  consort  Kmg  William. 

An  Ivory  Sceptre j  with  a  dove  on  the  top,  made  for  King 
James  the  Second's  queen,  the  garniture  of  which  is  gold,  and 
the  dove  on  the  top  gold,  enamelled  with  white. 

The  golden  Spurs  and  the  ArmillaSy  or  bracelets  for  the 
wrists,  are  very  antique. 

The  Ampulla^  or  Eagle  of  Gold,  finely  engraved,  which 
holds  the  holy  oil  at  the  coronation.  The  golde7i  Spoon, 
into  which  the  archbishop  pours  the  oil.  These  are  pieces 
of  gpreat  antiquity.  The  golden  eagle,  including  the  pe- 
destal, is  about  nine  inches  high,  and  the  wings  expand 
about  seven  inches ;  the  whole  weighs  about  ten  ounces. 

The 
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The  head  of  the  eagle  screws  off  about  the  middle  of^  the 
neck,  which  is  made  hollow  for  holding  the  holy  oil ;  and 
when  the  king  is  anointed^  the  oil  is  poured  into  the  spoon 
out  of  the  bird's  beak  ** 

There  are  ii)  the  Jewel-oflSce,  besides  these  commonly 
shewn,  all  the  crown  jewels  worn  by  the  princes  and  prin- 
cesses at  the  coronations,  and  a  vast  variety  of  curious  old 
plate. 

The  Grand  Storehouse  is  a  noble  building  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  White  Tower,  and  extends  in  length  two  hun- 
dred and  forty-five  feet,  in  breadth  sixty.  It  was  begun  by 
King  James  II.  and  by  that  prince  built  to  the  first  floor ; 
<>ut  finished  by  King  William,  who  erected  that  magnifi- 
cent room  called  the  Small  Armory,  in  which  he,  with  Queea 
Mary  his  consort  dined  in  great  form,  having  all  the  warrant 
workmen  and  labourers  to  attend  them,  dressed  in  white 
gloves,  and  aprons,  the  usual  badge  of  the  order  of  Free 
Masonry.  This  noble  structure  is  of  brick  and  stone,  and 
on  tlie  north  side  is  a  stately  door-case,  adorned  with  four 
columns,  an  entablature,  and  triangular  pediment  oi  Um 
Doric  order.  Under  the  pediment  is  sculptured  in  an  ad- 
mirable stile  the  King's  Arms,  with  enrichments  of  orna- 
0iental  trophy-work ;  the  work  of  the  celebrated  Gibbons. 

The  upper  part  of  this  building  is  appropriated  for  the 
Small  Armory,  to  which  spectators  are  introduced  by  a 
grand  stair-case  of  forty-nine  steps.  The  entrance  into 
this  apartment  is  awful,  interesting,  and  grand.  The  ap- 
pearance of  bright  instruments  of  destruction,  whether  for 
defence  or  opposition,  is  an  object  at  which  humanity  re- 

•  Of  this  eagle  take  the  following  legend  .—St.  Thomai  Becket  be- 
ing in  disgrace  at  Sens  in  France,  the  Holy  Virgin  appeared  to  him,  and 
gave  him  a  stone  vessel  of  oil,  enclosed  in  a  golden  eagle,  and  hid  him 
give  it  to  William,  a  monk,  to  carry  to  Pictavia,  and  there  hide  it  ia 
St.  Gregory's  church>  under  a  great  stone,  where  it  should  be  found  for 
the  use  of  pious  and  prosperous  kings  :  accordingly,  Henry  III.  when 
Duke  of  Lancaster,  received  it  from  a  holy  roan  in  France,  and 
Kichard  II.  finding  it  among  other  riches,  endeavoured  to  be  anointed 
with  it ;  but  was  supplanted  by  archbishop  Arundel,  who  afterwirdt 
anointed  Henry  IV.    Such  it  the  fabulout  history  of  th«  ampoUa* 
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coils ;  and  even  when  necessity  is  urged,  the  feeling*  mind 
must  shudderi  when  it  is  considered  that  the  room  contains 
implements  of  destruction  for  at  least  one  hundred  thousand 
men— all  bright  and  clean — and  fit  for  service  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice !— The  length  of  this  armory  is  three  hun- 
dred and  forty-five  feet.  The  arms  are  disposed  in  a  very 
ingenious  manner  by  Mr.  Harris,  who  had  been  a  common 
gun-smith ;  but  having  exhibited  such  proofs  of  taste  and 
ingenuity  in  this  place,  as  well  as  at  the  royal  palaces,  he 
was  allowed  a  pension  for  life. 

The  centre  of  the  room  seems  to  be  supported  by  four 
beautiful  columns,  entwined  with  pistols,  and  on  the  top 
pistok  representing  glided  cornices ;  and  between  them  a 
dropping  star  of  pistols,  under  which  King  William  and 
Queen  Mary  dined. 

Opposite  the  door,  on  the  south  side  of  the  room,  is  a 
very  curious  small  pannon,  a  two  pounder,  taken  by  the 
French  at  Malta,  in  June  1798,  which,  with  the  eight  flags 
that  are  hanging  in  this  room,  were  sent  with  other  trophies 
to  the  French  Directory,  by  La  Sensible  frigate,  which  ship 
was  taken  by  the  Seahorse,  Capt.  Foote.  The  cannon  is 
made  of  a  mixture  of  metal,  resembling  gold.  On  it  is  the 
head  of  the  Grand  Master  of  Malta,  supported  by  two  genii 
of  that  place,  in  bas-relief:  it  is  also  highly  ornamented 
with  eagles,  &c.  all  of  very  excellent  workmanship.  The 
carriage  is  a  great  curiosity;  it  is  of  wood,  and  decorated 
with  the  carved  figures  of  two  furies,  whose  features  are 
strongly  expressive  of  rage.  One  arm  of  each  being  en« 
twined  together,  grasps  a  large  snake,  wliilst  the  other  hand 
liolda  a  torch.  From  the  head  of  one  issues  a  cluster  of 
fmall  snakes;  those  which  were  on  the  other  are  broken 
efF.  The  centre  of  the  wheels  represent  the  face  of  the  sun, 
and  the  spokes  its  rays.  The  whole  is  executed  in  a  mas« 
terly  manner.  F6ur  of  the  Maltese  colours  hang  over  the 
entrance,  and  four  others  at  the  corners  of  the  room. 

A  beautiful  rising  and  setting  sun,  at  the  east  and  west 
iides  of  the  door,  in  a  square  of  brass  hiked  hangers.    At 
the  corners  the  heads  of  Julius  CaQ3ar  and  Titus  Vespasian. 
•  Voft.  IL  No.  37.  H  h  Military 
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■  Military  fansj  with  swords  and  bayoDCts. 
.  Bayonets  and  pistols  put  up  in  the  form  of  military  fanai 
and  half  moons,  with  the  imitation  of  a  target  in  the  centre, 
made  up  of  bayonet  blades.  These  bayonets,  of  which  se- 
veral other  fans  are  composed,  were  of  the  first  invention, 
having  plug  handles,  which  go  into  the  muzzle  of  the  gun 
instead  of  over  ih  This  weapon  was  invented  at  Bayonoe, 
whence  its  name  is  derived. 

Arms  taken  at  Bath  in  the  year  1715.  These  are  distin- 
guished from  all  others  in  the  Tower,  by  having,  what  they 
call  dog-locks,  or  catches,  to  secure  them  firom  going  off  at 
half  cock. 

At  tlie  new  end  of  tlie  room  a  display  of  pikes  and  swords^ 
ID  imitation  of  a  trjumph^J  arch. 

A  beautiful  eagle,  holding  the  rose  and  crown  in  the  centFO 
of -pistols. 

.  Two  beautiful  figures  of  a  lion  and  unicorn,  in  a  circle  oi 
pistols  and  square  of  muskel;s. 

An  eagle,  ornamented  as  before. 

The  earl  of  Mar^s  sliield,  displayed  with  marine  hangers. 

The  arms  of  the  Highland  rebels,  taken  in  J715 ;  parti- 
cularly the  .earl  of  Mar's  fine  piece,  exquisitely  wrought, 
and  inlaid  with  mother  of  pearl ;  and  a  Highland  broad 
ijword,  with  which  a  Highlander  struck  General  Evans  over 
the  head,  and  at  on^  blow  cut  him  through  his  hat,  wig,  and 
iron  scull-cap ;  on  which  that  general  is  said  to  have  shot, 
him  de^d ;  others  say  be  was  taken  prisoner,  and  gei^eroitsly. 
forgiven  for  his  bravery.  Here  is  also  the  sword  of  Justice 
(with  a  sliarp  point,)  the.  sword  of  Mercy  (having  a  blunt, 
point,)  carried  before  the  Pretender  when  proclaimed  ia 
Scotland  iu  1715;  some  of.  the  Highlanders'  pistols,  the 
barrels  and  stocks  all  iron ;  a  Highlander's  Lougbabor  ai(e^ 
said  to  have  been  that  with  which  the  amiable  and  pious  Cch. 
Ipnel  Gardiner  was  killed  at  Preston  Pans. 

The  arms  taken  from  Sir  William  Perkins,  Sir  John 
Friend,  Chamock,  apd  others  concerned  in  the  Assassina- 
tion Plot  in  1696,  to  shoot  king  William  near  Tumhanv 
Green,  in  bis  way  to  Hampton  Cou^t. 
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A  pair  of  folding  gates  made  of  old  halborts,  the  archway 
x:6tisisting  of  pistols ;  fbrmeriy  in  the  center  hung  bande- 
liers,  holding  one  cartridge  each,  now  replaced  by  cartouch 
boxes. 

A  fine  representation  in  carrcd  work  of  the  star  and  garter, 
thistle,  rose  and  crown,  ornament  with  pitols,  &c.  and 
Tery  elegantly  enriched  with  birds,  and  other  creatures. 

Orie  of  the  kind  of  spears  that  the  unfortunate  Captain 
Cook  fell  by,  at  Owhyhee  in  South  Anunica. 

Horsetnen's  carbines,  hanginij;  in  furl>elows  and  flounces. 

On  the  south  side,  the  last  tigurc  that  attracts  attention^ 
is  that  of  Jupiter,  riding  in  his  triumphal  car,  drawn  by 
ieagles,  holding  a  thunderbolt  in  his  left  hand,  and  over  his 
bead  a  rainbow.  This  figure  is  finely  carved,  and  decorated 
With  bayonets. 

Medusa^s  head,  commonly  called  the  Witch  of  Endor, 
"^vithin  three  regular  ellipses  of  pistols,  with  snakes  repre- 
sented as  stinging  her.  The  features  are  finely  carved,  and 
the  whole  figure  well  contrived.  This  figure  terminates  the 
north  side. 

A  discerning  eye  will  discover  a  thousand  peculiarities  in 
the  disposition  of  so  vast  a  variety  of  arms,  of  which  no 
description  can  convey  an  adequate  idea ;  and  therefore  it  is 
fit  that  every  one  who  has  a  taste  for  the  admirable  combi- 
nations of  art,  should  gratify  that  darling  passion  with  the 
sight  of  a  curiosity,  the  noblest  of  its  kind. 

In  various  parts  of  the  room  are  the  figures  of  king  John, 
Henry  III.  V.  and  VI.  A  great  many  thousand  stand  of 
arms  arc  also  kept  ready  for  service  in  the  White  Tower,  and 
a  great  quantity  of  naval  and  military  stores. 

Beneath  the  Small  Armory,  on  a  ground  floor  of  equal 
dimensions,  is  a  koyal  train  of  Artillery.  To  see  so 
m&ny,  and  such  various  engines  of  destruction,  before 
whose  dreadful  thunder,  churches,  palaces,  pompous  edi- 
fices, the  noblest  works  of  human  genius,  fall  together  in 
one  common  and  undistinguished  ruin,  causes  nature  to 
fefcoil,  and  excites  a  wish  that  such  destructive  inventions 
had  always  remained  in  the  most  inrpcnetrable  obscurity. 

H  h  2  At 
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At  the  entrance  are  shewn  two  copper  cannon,  three 
pounders,  on  wheels,  taken  from  the  gate^  of  the  govemor'jB 
house  at  Quebec. 

Two  mortars,  and  upwards  of  twenty  fine  pieces  of  can- 
non, taken  from  the  French  at  Cherburgh  in  the  year  17589 
of  various  descriptions.^ 

Two  large  pieces  of  cannon  employed  by  Admiral  Vernon 
before  Carthagena ;  they  have  each  a  large  scale  driven  out 
of  their  muzzles  by  balls  from  the  castle  of  Bocca  Chica. 

Two. carved  pieces,  of  excellent  workmanship,  presented 
by  the  city  of  London  to  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  Queen 
Anne's  son,  to  assist  him  in  learning  the  art  of  war. 

Four  small  mortars  in  miniature,  for  throwing  hand  gra- 
nadoes,  the  invention  of  Colonel  Brown.  They  are  fired 
with  a  lock  like  a  common  gun. 

Two  fine  brass  cannon  taken  from  the  walls  of  Vigo 
by  Lord  Cobham,  in  1704.  Their  breaches  represent  lion3 
couchant,  with  the  effigies  of  St.  Barbara,  to  whom  they 
.were  dedicated. 

A  petard,  for  bursting  open  city  or  castle  gat^. 

A  large  train  of  fine  brass  battering  cannon,  twenty-four 
pounders. 

.  A  parcel  of  cannon  of  a  new  invention,  from  six  to 
twenty >four  pounders.  Their  superior  excellence  consbts  in 
their  lightness ;  the  twenty-four  pounders  weighing  not 
quite  one  thousand  seven  hundred  weight,  whereas  formerly 
they  weighed  five  thousand ;  the  rest  are  in  proportion ;  and 
in  the  contrivance  for  levelling  them,  which  is  by  a  screw^ 
instead  of  beds  and  coins.  This  method  as  being  more  ex- 
peditious, and  at  the  same  time  saving  two  men  to  a  gun,  is 
said  to  be  the  invention  of  William,  Duke  of  Cumberland. 

Brass  mortars,  thirteen  inches  diameter,  capable  of  throw- 
ing a  shell  of  three  hundred  weight. 

A  carcase,  filled  at  sieges  with  pitch,  tar,  and  other  com- 
bustibles, to  fire  towns ;  it  is  thrown  out  of  an  eighteen-inch 
mortar,  and  will  burn  two  hours  wherever  it  happens  to  fall. 
A  Spanish  mortar,  twelve  inches  diameter,  taken  on  board 
a  ship  in  the  West  Indies. 

Sit 
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Six  French  pieces  of  cannon,  six  pounders^  taken  from 
the  rebels  at  the  battle  of  Culloden,  in  1746. 

A  beautiful  piece  of  ordnance,  made  for  king  Charles  L 
when  prince  of  Wales,  highly  ornamented. 

A  train  of  field  pieces,  called  the  galloping  train^  carry- 
ing a  ball  of  one  pound  and  a  half  each< 

A  destroying  engine,  that  throws  thirty  hand-gratiadoes  at 
once,  and  is  fired  by  a  train. 

A  curious  brass  cannon,  made  for  Prince  Henry,  eldest 
son  to  king  James  I.  the  decoration  of  which  is  said  to  have 
cost  200/. 

A  piece  with  seven  bores,  for  throwing  an  equal  number 
of  bullets  at  once :  and  another  with  three,  made  as  early  as 
Henry  Vlllth's  time. 

The  drum-major's  chariot  of  state^  with  the  kettle-drums 
placed :  this  machine  is  drawn  by  four  horses,  at  the  head 
of  the  train,  when  on  a  march. 

Two  French  field  pieces,  taken  at  the  battle  of  Hochstedt^ 
in  1704. 

An  iron  cannon  of  the  first  invention,  being  bars  of  irons 
bammered  together,  and  encompassed  from  top  to  bottom  with 
iron  hoops,  to  prevent  its  bursting.  It  has  no  carriage,  but 
was  intended  to  be  moved  from  place  to  place  by  means  of 
six.  rings  fixed  to  it  at  proper  distances. 

A  huge  mortar,  weighing  upwards  of  six  thousand  weight, 
and  throwing  a  shell  of  five  hundred  weight  two  miles :  this 
mortar  was  fired  so  often  at  the  siege  of  Namur,  in  the  reign 
of  William  III.  that  the  very  touch-hole  is  melted,  for  want 
of  giving  it  time  tacool. 

A  fine  twisted  brass  cannon,  twelve  feet  long,  made  in 
Edward  the  Vlth^s  time,  called  by  the  guides  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's pocket-pistol. 

Two  brass  cannon,  three  bores  each,  carrying  six  pounders, 
taken  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  at  the  battle  of  Ra. 
inilies. 

A  mortar  that  throws  nine  shells  at  a  time,  out  of  which 
the  balloons  were  fired  at  the  great  fireworks  in  1748. 

A  very 
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A  very  curions  brass .carmoii, finely  carved,  weighing  fifty-- 
two  hundred  weight  three  quarters  eighteen  pounds,  carrying 
twenty-four  pounders,  with  Lord  Ligonier's  armorial  bear- 
ings, and  the  names  of  his  majesty's  principal  officers  of 
ordnance. 

Besides  those  above  enumerated,  there  are  in  this  storts 
room  a  vast  number  of  brass  cannon,  all  new,  with  sponges, 
ladles,  rammers,  hand-spikes,  wad-hooks^  &c.  which  line 
the  walls :  and  under  the  ceiling  hang  on  poles  upwards  of 
foqr  thousand  harness  for  horses,  besides  mens*  harness, 
drag-ropes,  &c.  This  room  has  a  passage  in  the  middle 
ten  feet  wide,  on  each  side  of  which  the  artillery  are 
'placed.  In  it  are  twenty  pillars  for  supporting  the  Small 
Armory,  hung  round  with  impWments  of  war ;  and,  be- 
sides the  trophies  of  standards,  colours,  &c.  taken  from  the 
enemy. 

The  Horse  Armory.  The  spectator  is  here  entertained 
*vrhh  a  perfect  representation  of  the  illustrious  kings  and  be 
roes  of  our  own  nation,  the  circumstances  of  whose  gallant 
actions  have  rendered  them  famous;  they  are  equipped  on 
horseback,  mostly  in  the  same  bright  and  polished  armour  they 
were  supposed  to  wear. 

Previously,  however,  to  this  exhibition,  the  spectator's  at- 
tention is  excited  by  the  sight  of  one  of  the  most  complicated 
toiachines  which  the  ingenuity  of  man  was  ever  capable  of 
constructing.  This  is  a  perfect  model  of  those  astonishing 
works  first  erected  at  Derby  by  Sir  Thomas  Lombe,  for  mak- 
ing organzine  or  thrown  silk.  To  accomplish  this  ingenious 
contrivance.  Sir  Thomas  made  two  attempts,  at  the  hazard 
of  his  life,  which  by  means  of  a  friar  he  at  length  effected ; 
and  having  obtained  the  sanction  of  an  act  of  parliament  in 
1742,  by  which  fourteen  thousand  pounds  was  paid  him  as  a 
Reward  for  discovering  and  introducing  the  said  machine,  he 
finally  completed  it,  and  brought  it  into  use.  The  foUowing 
is  a  brief  account  of  its  parts :  It  contains  26,586  wheels, 
and  97,746  movements,  which  work  93,726  yards  of  silk 
thread  every  time  the  water  wheel  goes  round,  which  is  thrice 
in  one  minute,  and  318,504,960  yards  in  twenty-four  hours. 

One 
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One  water-wheel  gircs  motion  to  the  rest  of  the  wheels  and 
ijQOveaients,  of  which  any  one  may  be  stopt  separately.  One 
lire  engine  conveys  warm  air  to  every  part  of  the  machine, 
s^nd  one  regulator  governs  the  whole  work. 

Having  entered  the  room,  the  first  objects  of  attention  ara 
a  great  number  of  iron  caps  and  breast^platcs,  mostly  in  use 
in  the  German  war,  during  the  reign  of  George  II.  but  tlic 
only  one  wont  to  be  shewn  as  a  curiosity,  Imngs  upon  a  beam 
on  the  left  hand  of  the  entry  ;  it  has  had  the  lower  edge  of 
the  left  side  carried  away  by  the  slant  shot  of  a  cannon  ball.* 

A  large  tilting  lance  of  Charles  Brandon,  duke  of  Suffolk, 
king  Henry  the  Vlllth's  general  in  France.  This  nobleman 
excelled  at  the  then  fashionable  diversion  of  tilting ;  and,  en- 
gaging king  Henry  VIII.  who  was  likewise  passionately  fond 
of  that  royal  exercise,  gave  the  king  such  a  shock  with  hi.s 
spear,  that  it  had  like  to  have  cost  him  his  life.  The  duke's 
valour  had  indeed  been  sufficiently  tried  in  France,  when  he 
attended  princess  Mary  of  England  on  her  marriage  with 

Louis  XILt 

A  com- 

*  An  old  warder  used  to  tcU  the  ttory,  that  the  rim  of  the  man's  belly 
that  wore  it^  and  part  of  his  bowels,  were  carried  away  at  the  same  time ; 
notwithstanding  which,  being  put  under  the  care  of  a  skilful  surgeon, 
the  man  recovered,  and  lived  ten  years  afterwards.  This  story  the  olck- 
warder  constantly  told  to  all  strangers,  till  his  royal  highness  prince 
Frederick,  father  of  the  present  king,  coming  to  see  the  curiosities  ia, 
the  Tower,  and  it  falling  to  the  old  man's  lot  to  attend,  when  he  came 
tp  this  breast-platt,  he  repeated  to  him  his  accustomed  tale :  the  prince 
having  listened  to  him  with  seeming  pleasure,  when  he  had  done, 
kx>kiog  at  him  with  a  smile,  *'  and  what  friend,*'  says  he,  **  is  there  so 
extraordinary  in  all  this  ?  I  remember  myself  to  have  read  in  a  book,  of 
a  soldier  who  had  his  head  cleft  in  two  so  dexterously  by  the  stroke  of  a. 
scymetar,  that  one  half  of  it  fell  on  one  shoulder,  and  the  other  half  of 
it  on  the  opposite  shoulder :  ^nd  yet,  on  his  comrade's  clapping  the  two. 
sides  nicely  together  again,  and  binding  them  close  with  his  handker- 
chief, the  man  did  well,  drank  his  pot  of  ale  at  night,  and  scarcely  re- 
QOiledied  that  ever  he  was  hurt."  This  story,  so  seasonably  applied,  put 
all  the  company  that  attended  his  royal  highness  into  a  laugh,  which  so 
abashed  the  old  warder,  that  he  never  had  the  courage  to  tell  his  story 
.  again ;  «o  that  the  poor  battered  breast  plate  has  lain  unnoticed  ever 
since* 

t  On  this  occaiifB  Francii  de  Valoii,  presumptive  heir  to  the  crown 

of 
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A  complete  suit  of  tilting  armour,  such  as  the  kings,  n». 
bility,  and  gentlemen  at  arms  used  to  exercise  in  on  horse- 
back ;  at  which  diversion  one  of  the  kings  of  France  is  said 
to  have  been  killed,  by  a  shiver  of  a  spear  striking  him  in  the 
eye. — Likewise  the  tilting  lance,  the  rest  for  the  tilting  lance, 
with  the  grand  guard,  »nd  the  slits  before  the  eye,  dirough 
which  they  took  the  sight. 

A  complete  suit  of  armour  made  for  king  Henry  VIII. 
when  he  was  but  18  years  of  age,  rough  from  the  hammer: 
it  is  at  least  six  feet  high,  and  the  joints  in  the  hanjds,  arms, 
and  thighs,  knees  and  feet,  play  like  the  joints  of  a  rattle- 
snake, and  are  moved  with  all  the  facility  imaginable^^The 
method  of  learning  the  exercise  of  tilting,  was  upon  wooden 
horses  set  on  castors,  which  by  the  sway  of  the  body  could 
be  moved  every  way ;  so  that  by  frequent  practice  the  rider 
could  shift,  parry,  strike,  unhorse,  and  recover,  with  sur- 
prising dexterity.  Some  of  the  horses  in  this  Armory  had 
undoubtedly  been  made  use  of  for  this  purpose ;  and  it  is' 
but  lately  tJiat  the  castors  have  been  taken  from  their  feet. 

A  little  suit  of  armour  made  for  king  Charles  II.  when  he 
was  prince  of  Wales,  and  about  seven  or  eight  years  of  age, 
with  a  piece  of  armour  for  his  horse's  head ;  the  whole  wrought 
Smd  inlaid  with  silver. 

*  Lord  De  Courcy.     This  hero,  agreeably  to  the  waider^s  le- 
gend, was  grand  champion  in  Ireland,  and,  as  a  proof,  they 

•f  France,  being  willing  to  give  tome  notable  proof  of  hit  valour,  canted 
juttt  to  be  proclaimed ;  these  just  continued  three  dayt,  in  which  305 
ttien  at  arms  were  answered  by  their  defendants ;  of  whom  tome  were  to 
hurt,  that  they  died  soon  after.  Francit  had  chosen  the  duke  and  the 
marquis  of  Dorset,  two  of  his  aids ;  and,  being  hurt  himtelf  at  firtt» 
desired  the  duke  and  marquis  to  fight  at  barriers,  who  therefore  took,  the 
first  place  against  all  comers.  In  the  mean  time  Francit,  at  wat  thought, 
intending  an  affront  to  the  duke,  caused  a  German,  the  ttrongett  about 
the  coun,  to  be  armed  secretly,  and  to  present  himself:  they  both  fought 
valiantly ;  yet  the  duke  at  last,  with  the  butt  end  of  hit  spear,  struck  the 
German  till  he  staggered ;  and  then  the  rail  was  let  fall :  having  breathed 
a  while,  they  renewed  the  fight ;  when  the  duke  so  beat  the  German 
about  the  head,  that  the  blood  gushed  out  at  hit  note  and  ears,  and  he 
wat  tecretly  conveyed  away. 
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sbew  the  very  sword  he  took  from  the  champion  of  France, 
for  which  valiant  action  he  and  all  his  successors  have  the 
honour  to  wear  their  hats  in  the  king's  presence ;  which  pri- 
▼ilege,  add  they,  is  enjoyed  by  the  lord  Kinsale,  as  head  of 
that  antient  aiid  noble  family ,  at  this  day.  It  is  recorded  of  this 
De  Courcy,  that  when  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  him 
in  Ireland  by  his  own  servants,  at  the  instigation  of  Hugh  de 
Lacy,  who  was  jealous  of  his  power,  though  he  was  betrayed 
at  his  devotions,  he  laid  thirteen  of  the  conspirators  dead  At 
his  feet  before  he  was  overpowered.  He  was  afterwards  com. 
mitted  prisoner  to  the  Tower  of  London ;  and  it  is  no  im« 
probable  conjecture,  that  what  is  shewn  is  the  very  armour 
he  brought  with  him  to  that  prison.  This  nobleman  lived  in 
the  turbulent  times  of  king  John. 

Real  coato  of  mail,  called  brigandine  jackets ;  consisting 
of  small  bits  of  steel,  so  artfully  quilted  one  over  another,  as 
to  resist  the  point  of  a  sword,  or  even,  it  is  believed,  a  mus« 
ket-ball ;  yet  as  flexible  as  ordinary  clothing. 

An  Indian  suit  of  armour,  sent  as  a  present  to  Charles  It, 
from  the  Great  Mogul :  this  is  indeed  a  great  curiosity ; 
being  composed  of  iron  quills  about  two  inches  long,  finely 
japanned  and  ranged  in  rows,  one  row  slipping  over  another 
very  artificially :  they  are  strongly  bound  together  with  silk 
twist,  and  are  used  in  that  country  as  a  defence  against  darts 
and  arrows,  poisoned  or  otherwise. 

A  neat  little  suit  of  armour,  in  which  is  a  carved  figure 
representing  Richard  duke  of  York,  king  Edward  IVth's 
youngest  son,  who  with  his  brother  Edward  V.  was  smothered 
in  the  Tower  by  order  of  Richard  III. 

The  armour  of  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  who 
was  the  son  of  a  king,  the  father  of  a  king,  and  the  uncle  of 
a  Ung,  but  never  king  himself.  Dugdale  says,  that  more 
kingrs  and  sovereign  princes  sprung  from  his  loins,  than  from 
mny  prince  in  Christendom.  The  armour  here  shewn  is  seven 
feet  high ;  and  the  sword  and  lance  are  of  an  enotmous  size. 

The  droll  figure  of  Will  Somers,  who,  as  the  warders 
relate,  was  king  Henry  VlIIth*s  jester ;  an  honest  man^ 
hut  had  a  handsome  woman  to  his  wife,  who  made  hiiu 
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a  cuckold;  and  be  wears  his  horns  on  his  head^  .because 
diey  should  not  wear  holes  in  bis  pocket  He  would  be- 
lieve neither  king,  queen ,  nor  any  one  about  the  court 
that  he  was  a  cuckold,  tiU  be  put  on  bis  spectades  to  see, 
being  a  little  dim-sighted,  as  all  cuckokls  should  be ;  in  whicb 
antic  manner  be  is  here  represented. 

Reversing  the  order  of  their  chronology,  in  returning  up  tbe 
room,  the  first  in  the  line  of  kings  is  his  bite  majesty,  king 
George  II.  in  a  complete  suit  of  armour  ricUy  gilt,,  sitting 
with  a  sword  in  his  hand  on  a  white  horse,  richly  caparisoned , 
with  a  fine  Turkey  bridle,  gilt  with  gold,  with  globes,  crea- 
cents  and  stars,  velvet  furniture  laced  with  goid,  goldfringe^ 
and  gold  trappings. 

King  George  I.  in  a  complete  suit  of  armour,  sitting  with 
a  truncheon  in  his  hand,  on  a  white  horse,  richly  caparitfoned, 
having  a  fine  Turkey  bridle,  gilt  with  gdd,  with  a  globe^ 
crescent  and  star;  velvet  furniture  laced  with  gold,  and  gold 
trappings. 

King  William  TIT.  dressed  in  the  very  suit  of  armour  worn 
by  Edward  tbe  Bla^ck  Prince.  He  is  mounted  on  a  sorrel 
horse,  whose  furniture  is  green  velvet  embroidered  with  sil- 
ver, and  he  holds  in  his  right  hand  a  flaming  sword. 

King  Charlerll.  dressed  in  tbe  armour  worn  by  the  cham- 
pion of  England  at  the  coronation  of  his  late  majes^.  He 
sits  with  a  truncheon  in  his  hand,  on  a  fine  horse  ricUy  ca* 
parisoned,  with  crimson  velvet  laced  with  gold. 
.  King  Charles  I.  in  a  rich  suit  of  his  own  propor  armour, 
gilt  with  gdd  and  curiously  wrought,  presented  to  bim  by 
the  city  of  London  when  he  was  Prince  of  Wales;  and  the 
same  that  was  laid  on  the  coffin  at  the  funeral  proces«on  of 
the  great  Duke  of  Marlboroug^h ;  on  which  occasion  a  collar 
of  SS*s  was  added  to  it,  with  which  it  is  now  surrounded. 

James  I.  of  England,  and  Vlth  of  Scotfauid.  He  nta  on 
horseback,  with  a  truncheon  in  bis  right  band^  dressed  in  a 
complete  suit  of  figured  armour. 

King  Edward  YI.  Dressed  in  a  most  curious  suit  of 
ateel  armour,  whereon  are  depicted,  iu  diffinrent  compart- 
ments, a  vast  variety  of  Scripture  histories,   alluding  to 

battles. 
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battles,  and  other  memorable  passages.    He  sits  on  horse- 
back, like  the  rest,  with  a  truncheon  in  his  right  hand. 

King  Henry  Vni.  in  his  omi  proper  armour,  of  polished 
steel,  the  foliages  of  which  are  gilt,  or  inlaid  with  gold.  In 
bis  right  hand  he  bears  a  sword. 

Henry  VII.  This  prince  holds  likewise  a  sword  in  his 
hand,  and  sits  on~  horeback,  in  a  complete  suit  of  armour^ 
finely  wrought  and  washed  with  silver. 

Edward  V,  in  a  rich  suit  of  armour  finely  decorated ;  he 
holds  in  bis  right  band  a  lance. 

King  Edw«rd  IV.  father  to  the  unhappy  prince  above 
mentioned.  He  is  here  distinguished  by  a  suit  of  bright 
armoor  atudded ;  be  holds  also  in  his  right  hand  a  drawn 
sword. 

Henry  VI.  who,  though  crowned  king  of  France  at  Paris, 
lost  all  that  kingdom,  and  was  afterwards  murdered  in  the 
Tower  by  Richard  Duke  of  Gloucester. 

The  warlike  and  victorious  Henry  V.  and  his  father 
Henry  IV. 

Edward  III.  represented  here  with  a  venerable  grey  beardf 
and  in  a  suit  of  plain  bright  armour,  with  two  crowns  on  his 
Bwoitl,  alluding  totbe  two  kingdoncis  of  France  and  England. 
This  monarch  was  the  first  who  quartered  the  arms  of  France 
with  bis  own ;  adding  tbe  motto,  DUa  et  mon  Droit'-^od 
and  my  Right 

Edward  I.  in  a  very  curious  suit  of  gilt  armour,with  this  pe- 
culiarity, that  the  shoes  thereof  are  of  mail.  He  is  represented 
with  a  battle-axe  in  his  hand,  perhaps  to  distinguish  him 
from  tbe  rest,  be  being  the  only  king  in  the  line  who  had 
eaafioyei  bis  arms  against  the  Turks  and  Infidels,  by  an  ex«; 
pedition  to  the  Holy  Land. 

William  the  Conqueror,  in  a  suit  of  plain  armoun  Each 
of  these  have  their  attendant  knights  in  full  armour. 

Over  the  door  of  this  armory  is  a  target,  on  which  are  en- 
grwad,  by  a  masterly  hand,  the  figures  of  Fortune,  Fortitude^ 
and  Joftioe ;  and  round  the  room,  the  walls  are  every  where 
lined  with  Tftrious  oid  tmeemmon  pieces  of  armour,  such  as 
targetp,  cap^y  horses  beads,  and  breast  plates  of  various  sorts. 

I  i  2  SPANISH 
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SPANISH  ARMOURY. 

The  Belies  preserved  to  commemorate  the  pientorable  Vic^ 
tory  over  the  Spanish  Armada^  so  glorious/or  our  Coun* 
/ry,  together  with  other  curious  Antiques,  are, 

The  common  soldiers  pikes,  eighteen  feet  long,  pointed 
with  long  sharp  spikes,  and  shod  with  iron,  which  were  de- 
signed to  keep  off  the  horse,  to  facilitate  the  landing  of 
their  foot. 

The  Spanish  officers  lances,  finely  engraven  :  these  were 
formerly  gilt,  but  the  gilding  is  now  almost  worn  out  with 
cleaning  *• 

The  Spanish  ranceur,  made  in  different  forms,  which  wrs 
intended  cither  to  kill  the  men  on  horseback,  or  pull  them  off 
their  horses.  On  one  of  them  is  a  piece  of  silver  coin, 
which  was  intended  to  be  made  current.   . 

A  singular  piece  of  arms ;  a  pistol  and  shield ,  so  con- 
trived as  to  fire  the  pistol,  and  cover  the  body  at  the  same 
time  with  the  shield  ;  and  is  to  be  fired  by  a  match  lock  ;  the 
sight  of  the  enemy  being  taken  tBrough  a  little  grate  in  the 
shield,  which  is  pistol  proof. 

A  small  train  of  ten  pieces  of  neat  small  cannOn,  mounted 
on  proper  carriages ;  a  present  from  the  foundery  of  Lon- 
don to  king  Chai  les  I.  when  a  child,  to  practise  the  art  of 
gunnery.  These,  though  no  part  of  the  Spanish  spoils,  are 
yet  a  curiosity. 

The  banner,  emblazoned   with  a  crucifix^  intended  to 
have  been  carried  before  the  Spanish  general.     On  it  is  the 
Pope^s  benediction  before  the  Spanish  fleet  sailed :  the  Pope, 
on  seeing  tiie  fleet,  blessed  it,  and  is  said  to  have  styled  it 
Invincible. 

•  There  it  a  story  current  concerning  ihctc,  tliat  when  Don  Pedro 
dc  Vdldcz,  passed  examination  before  Lord  Burleigh,  he  told  hit  lord- 
thip,  that  those  fine  polished  lances  were  put  on  board  to  bleed  the 
English  with ;  to  which  that  nobleman  replied  jokingly,  that,  "  if  be 
was  not  mistaken,  the  English  had  performed  that  operation  better  on 
their  good  friendt  the  Spaniardt,  with  humbler  inatrumcnu. 

Danish 
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•  Danish  and  Saxon  clubs,  having  Iain  about  eight  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  are  supposed  to  be  the  greatest  mark  of  an- 
tiquity exhibited  in  the  Tower. 

Engines  of  torture,  called  Spanish  cravats,  made  of  iron, 
«nd  put  on  board  to  lock  the  feet,  arms,  and  heads  of  £ng« 
lish  heretics  together. 

Spanish  bilboes,  made  of  iron,  to  yoke  the  English  pri^ 
soners  two  and  two. 

Spanish  shot,  of  four  sorts ;  spike-shot,  star-shot,  chain* 
shot,  and  link-shot,  all  admirably  contrived,  as  well  for 
the  destruction  of  the  masts  and  rigging  of  ships,  as  for 
sweeping  the  decks  of  their  men.  These,  however,  liavc 
been  attributed  to  the  invention  of  Sir  Francis  Drake,  to  be 
used  against  the  Spaniards. 

Spanish  spadas  poisoned  at  the  points,  so  that  the  slightest 
wound  proved  certain  death. 

Spanish  halberts,  or  spears,  some  whereof  are  ctu'iously 
engraven  and  inlaid  with  gold. 

The  axe  with  which  Queen  Ann  Bulten  (mother  to  Queen 
Elizabeth)  was  beheaded  *.  At  the  time  of  her  death  she 
was  not  quite  thirty  years  of  age,  and  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the 
jealousy  and  caprice  of  Henry  VIII.  The  Earl  of  Essex, 
(Queen  Elizabeth's  favourite)  was  likewise  beheaded  with  the 
muneaxe. 

A  Spanish  pole-axe,  used  in  boarding  of  ships. 

Thumb-screws,  of  which  there  were  several  chests  full  on 
board  the  Spanish  fleet.  The  use  they  were  intended  for  is 
said  to  have. been  to  extort  confession  from  the  English 
where  their  money  was  hid,  had  that  cruel  people  pre- 
vailed. Certain  it  is,  that  after  the  defeat,  the  whole  con- 
versation of  the  court  and  country  turned  upon  the  disco- 
veries made  by  the  Spanish  prisoners,  of  the  racks,  the 
.wbeek,  and  the  whips  of  wire,  with  which  they  were  to 
scourge  the  English.  The  most  noted  heretics  were  to  be 
put  to  death ;  those  that  survived  were  to  be  branded  on  the 

*  Stow,  in  hit  Chronicle,  says,  that  her  head  was  smote  off  at  one 
Ihw  vfith  a  sword,  p.  572« 

forehead 
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forehead  with  a  hot  iron :  and  the  whole  form  of  gov^hi« 
jnent,  both  in  church  and  state^  was  to  be  overturned. 

The  Spanish  morning-star;  a  destructive  engine  le^ 
seinbKng  the  figure  of  a  star,  of  which  many  thousands 
were  on  board,  all  with  poisoned  points ;  and  designed  to 
strike  at  the  enemy,  in  case  of  a  close  attack. 

The  Spanish  general's  halbert,  covered  with  velvet.  The 
nails  of  this  weapon  arc  double-gilt ;  on  its  top  is  the  P6pe*a 
head,  curiously  engraved, 

A  Spanish  battle-axe,  so  contrived,  as  to  strike  four  boka 
in  a  man's  skull  at  once ;  it  has  besides  a  pistol  in  the  liandle 
with  a  match-lock. 

King  Henry  the  Vlllth's  walking-staff,  which  has  three 
match-lock  pistols  in  it,  with  coverings  to  keep  the  chargea 
dry.  With  this  staff,  it  is  said,  the  king  walked  round  the 
City,  to  sec  that  the  constables  did  their  duty ;  and  one 
night,  as  he  was  walking  near  the  Bridge-foot,  tbe  con- 
stable stopt  him  to  know  what  he  did  with  such  a  misr 
chievous  weapon  at  that  time  of  the  night ;  upon  which  the 
king  struck  him ;  but  the  constable  calling  the  watchmen  to 
his  assistance,  his  majesty  was  apprehended^  and  carried  to 
tbe  Poultry  Compter,  where  he  lay  confined  till  morning, 
without  fire  or  candle.  The  keeper,  however,  being  in- 
formed of  the  rank  of  his  prisoner,  dispatched  a  messenger 
to  the  constable,  who  came  trembling  with  fear,  expecting 
nothing  less  than  to  be  hanged,  drawn  and  quartered ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  the  king  applauded  his  resolution,  in  dcMn^ 
liis  duty,  and  made  him  a  handsome  present.  This,  howw 
ever,  is  a  warder's  story. 

A  large  wooden  cannon,  called  Policy. 

The  last  thing  shewn  of  these  memorable  spoils  is,  tbe 
Spanish  general's  shield,  not  worn  by,  but  carried  before  him 
as  an  ensign  of  honour.  On  it  are  depicted,  in  most  curious 
workmanship,  the  labours  of  Hercules,  and  other  expressive 
alkgories,  which  seem  to  throw  a  shade  upon  the  boafied 
skill  of  modern  artists.     The  date  is  1379. 

Tbe  inscription  upon  it  is  as  follows^  in  Roman  characters^ 
tolerably  engraven : 

ADVLTERIO   D£IANIRA   CONSPVRCAKS   OCCIDltVR    CACVS    AB 

HERCVL. 
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HERCVL.  OP^RIMITVR  1379— alluding  to  the  killing  of  Cacus 
by  Hercules,  for  the  attempt  on  his  wife  Dejanira. 

Weapons  made  with  scythe  blades  fixed  on  a  pole,  talceu 
from  the  duke  of  Monmouth's  army  at  the  bfl[ttle  of  Sedj- 
moor,  in  the  reign  of  James  II. 

The  pnrtizans  carried  at  the  funeral  of  king  William  III. 

At  the  upr^eml  of  the  room  is  a  great  canopy,  inclosed 
with  Gothic  vches  and  piltan,  wbicb^  when  drawn  up,  pre- 
sents to  view  three  very  striking  figures ;  queen  Elizabeth 
alighting  from  her  horse  to  review  her  fleet  at  Tilbury*  She 
is  superbly  dressed  in  the  armour  she  had  on  at  the  time  abova 
oientioned,  with  a  rich  white  silk  petticoat,  ornamented  with 
pearls,  spangles,  &c.  Her  robe,  or  upper  dress,  is  crimson 
sattin,  laced  with  gold,  and  fringed. 

By  her  side  stands  a  fine  cream  coloured  horse,  his  bridle 
<Hmaiiiented  with  gilt  metal ;  the  saddle  covered  with  crimson 
velvet,  laced  with  gold,  and  fringed. 
-  At  the  head  of  the  horse  stands  a  page  holding  the  bridle 
with  his  left  hand^  and  the  queeo^s  helmet  with  a  plume  of 
white  feathers  in  his  right.  He  is  dressed  in  a  silk  snuff- 
coloured  garment  lined  with  blue,  and  a-blue  silk  sash  fringed 
with  gold,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  time«  This  group 
has  a  very  striking  effect. 

In  this  Armory  are  also  two  standards,  taken  at  St.  Eustatia 
by  Adm.  Rodney  and  Gen.  Vaughan,  in  the  American  war; 
one,  the  N^roes  colours  with  a  Moor^s  head  in  the  center ; 
the  other,  the  colours  flying  on  the  top  of  the  fort  when 
taken.  ' 

Shell  and  Grotto  Work>  performed  by  a  lady  and  her 
.daughter,  are  to  be  seen  uear  the  Bloody  Tower :  beautifully 
representing  various  structures  in  his  Maje$ty*s  gardens,  and 
other  particular  buildings ;  such  as  the  Turkish  Mosque  and 
P^igoda,  in  Kew  gardens ;  a  view  of  Lord  Holland^s,  Kew; 
Woodstock  Bower,  fair  Rosamond's  r^reat:  a  church  in 
Northamptonshire ;  Dunmow  Church,  where  they  claim  the 
flitch  of  bacon ;  a  scene  in  the  Maid  of  the  Mill ;  with  various 
others,  and  pots  of  flowto  of  all  descriptions. 

The 
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THE  CHAPEL  OF  ST.  PETER  AD  VINCULA. 


WE  have  already  mentioned  the  cbapel  in  the  White  Tower 
for  the  use  of  the  royal  family  and  attendants.  It  being  ne^ 
cessary  9  however,  that  the  garrison  should  have  a  place  of  de- 
votion,  in  which  they  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding 
precincts  might  more  generally  assemble ;  in  consequence, 
Edward  III.  by  letters  patent  constituted  three  chaplains,  with 
B  rector  to  be  their  chief,  to  celebrate  divine  service  here  daily. 
It  was  exempt  from  episcopal  cognizance^  till  Edward  VI.  in 
155 1,  subjected  It  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  Lon- 
don ;  wliicli  was  confirmed  by  letters  patent  of  Mary  I.  This 
chapel,  devoid  of  ornament,  is  in  length  sixty. six  feet^ 
breadth  fifty-four  feet,  and  altitude  twenty-four  feet. 

The. monuments  of  any  note  are,  one  erected  to  the  me- 
mory of  Sir  Jonns  More,  knight  and  baronet^  who  on  ac- 
count of  his  fidelity  and  scientific  acquirements,  was  appoint- 
ed surveyor-general  of  the  Ordnance,  and  died  Aug.  27, 
1679,  aged  sixty-two. 

On  the  N.  side  of  the  altar,  a  very  spacious  marble  monu- 
ment with  columns  and  entablement  of  the  Corinthian  order, 
in  memory  of  Sir  Ricliard  and  Sir  Michael  Blount,  withtbe'ur 
wives  and  children  all  kneeling. 

On  the  fouth  fide  of  the  chancel,  a  marble  monument  in 
memory  of  Sir  Allan  Apfley,  Knight,  fourteen  years  lieu- 
tenant of  the  Tower,  and  twenty -one  victualler  of  the  Rojrai 
Navyj  who  died  May  24,  1630. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  church  a  neat  black  and  white 
marble  monumcnti  ornamented  with  two  chambers  of  cannon 
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instead  of  columns,  enriched  with  the  figure  of  a  ship  under 
sail,  in  Basso  relievo ;  a  cherub,  cartouches,  &c.  with  this 
inscription  in  gold  on  black. 

Erefted  in  memory  of  Capt.  Valentine  Pyne,  late  Master  Gun- 
ner of  England,  second  son  of  George  Pyne  of  Currimallet,  in 
the  county  of  Somerset,  Gent.  Who  following  the  footsteps  of  hi« 
father  in  loyally  and  obedience  to  his  sovereign,  trail'd  a  pike  un* 
der  the  command  of  his  said  father,  in  the  last  expedition  at  Calais 
in  the  year  1625;  and  in  the  year  1627,  at  the  expedition  at  the 
isle  of  Rhee.  After  that  he  betook  himself  to  his  Majesties  fleet, 
where  he  served  at  sea  till  the  late  unhappy  rebellion,  and  during 
that  rebellion  in  his  Majesties  service  by  land ;  afler  whose  death  • 
l^e  voluntarily  followed  the  command  of  Prince  Rupert  for  the 
space  of  15  years,  both  in  his  expedition  at  sea,  and  in  his  wars  in 
Germany,  till  his  now  Majesties  happy  restauration ;  since  which 
time  he  commanded  some  of  his  Majesties  ships  in  the  first  war 
against  the  Dutch ;  and  in  recompence  of  his  faithful  services,  his 
Majesty  was  pleas'd  to  cle6l  him  Master  Gunner  of  England ;  in 
which  capacity  he  departed  this  life,  (which  he  led  single)  the  last 
day  of  April  1677,  in  the  2Sth  year  of  his  Majesties  reign,  aged 
74  years. 

The  most  antient  monument,  however,  is  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Sir  Richard  Cholmondely,  lieutenant  of  the  Tower, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. ;  and  his  lady. 

This  chapel  is  remarkable  for  containing  the  ashes  of 
the  following  eminent  personages  i 

John  Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester^  beheaded  on  Tower- 
hitl  for  his  conscientious  opposition  to  the  marriage  of  Henry 
VIII.  to  Anne  Boleyn,  June  22,  1535,  **  which"  says  Bur- 
net, ^'  lef^  one  of  the  greatest  blots  upon  this  kingdom*s  pro* 
ceedings/'  He  is  represented  by  Erasmus  as  **  a  man  of  in- 
t^rity,  deep  learning,  sweetness  of  temper,  and  greatness 
of  soul.**  This  being  uncontradicted,  how  must  the  reader's 
hamanity  be  agitated  when  he  reads  the  cruel  hardships  he 
experienced  whilst  under  confinement  in  this  place !  In  a 
letter  written  by  him  to  secretary  Cromwell,  he  thus  ex- 
presses his  sufferings :  "  Furthermore  I  beseech  you  to  be 
la  good  master  unto  tne  in  my  necessity ;  for  I  have  neither 
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shirt  nor  suit^  nor  yet  other  cloaths  that  are  necessary  for  me 
to  wear,  but  that  be  ragged  and  torn  too  shamefully.  Not- 
withstanding, I  might  easily  suffer  that,  if  they  would  keep 
-my  body  warcp.  But  my  diet  also,  God  knows,  how  slen- 
der it  is  at  many  times.  And  now  in  mine  age,  my  stomach 
may  not  away  but  with  a  few  kind  of  meats,  which  if  I  want, 
I  decay  forthwith,  and  fall  into  coughs,  and  diseases  of  my 
body,  and  cannot  keep  myself  in  health.  And,  as  our  Lord 
knoweth,  I  have*  nothing  left  unto  me  for  to  provide  any  bet- 
ter, but  as  my  brother  of  his  own  purse  layeth  out  for  me  to 
his  great  hindrance.—- Wherefore,  good  master  secretary, 
efboons,  I  beseech  you  to  have  some  pity  upon  me,  and  let 
me  have  such  things  as  are  necessary  for  me  in  mine  age ;  and 
especially  for  my  health,"  &c.*  Secretary  Cromwell,  how- 
ever, relieved  the  anxieties  of  this  great  and  good  prcIatCf 
as  much  as  he  dared  under  the  control  of  a  blood  thirsty  and 
relentless  tyrant. 

George  Boleyn,  Viscount  Rochfordf  beheaded  May  17, 
1536.  This  nobleman,  the  brother  of  queen  Anne,  was, 
with  Henry  Norris,  Mark  Smeton,  William  Brereton,  and 
Francis  Weston,  all  of  the  privy  chamber,  beheaded  two 
days  preceding  his  innocent  sister;  upon  a  supposed  charge 
of  incest,  which  none  of  the  accused  would  confess,  except 
Smeton,  in  hope  of  life  and  preferment ;  he,  however,  ifc- 
serveiHy  suffered  with  the  rest.  Cromwell,  in  his  letter  to  the 
king  says,  *' Many  things  have  been  objected,  but  nothing 
confessed ;  only  some  circumstances  have  been  acknowledged 
by  Mark  Smeton."     This  was  after  the  final  examination. 

Queen  Anne  Boleyn.  After  having  been  the  faithful 
wife  of  Henry,  three  years,  three  months  and  twenty- five 
days,  her  head  was  cut  off  with  a  sword,  by  the  hands  of  an 
executioner  from  Calais,  upon  an  accusation  of  the  most  im- 
probable of  all  crimes.  Her  affecting  letter  to  the  king  in 
her  vindication,  which  is  inserted  at  length  in  Lyttleton's 
History  of  England,f  contains  so  much  nature,  and  even 
elegance,  at  the  same  time  an  appeal  to  hi&  conscience  in 

•  MSS.  Cotton.  f  Vol.  II.  p.  198,  not€» 
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vindication  of  her  innocence^  and  a  firm  resolution  not  to 
confess  *<  a  fault,  where  not  a  thought  thereof  proceeded,'*' 
that  it  deserves  to  be  transmitted  to  posterity.  The  greatest 
proof  of  queen  Anne's  innocence  was,  that  the  day  after  her 
execution,  Henry  was  married  to  Lady  Jane  Seymour. 

Thomas  Cromwell,  earl  of  Essexy  beheaded  July  24, 
1540.  This  nobleman  from  a  low  origin,  by  means  of  in- 
t^rity  obtained  the  highest  preferments  in  the  state ;  but 
having  thwarted  the  inclinations  of  the  king,  was  executed 
by  an  act  of  attainder,  which  it  is  said  he  had  devised  for 
bis  enemies;  but  which  is  disputed  by  Speed  and  others.  He 
was  hated  because  he  was  an  enemy  to  Popery ;  but  he  was  be- 
loved for  his  gratitude,  his  liberality  and  other  virtues ;  among 
his  friends  were  bishop  Fisher  and  Sir  Thomas  More,  to  both 
of  whom  he  was  beneficent  whilst  they  were  in  confinement 
in  this  place. 

Queen  Catharine  Howard,  beheaded  February  13, 
1541.  This  lady  certainly  fell  an  equal  sacrifice  to  her 
own  crimes  and  the  ambitious  views  of  her  family.  Her 
father,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  had  sat  as  judge,  and  behaved 
with  the  greatest  severity,  in  the  case  of  his  unfortunate 
niece,  the  innocent  Anne  Boleynj— his  own  daughter 
passed  the  same  ordeal,  with  a  much  more  suspicious 
character.  With  her  was  executed  the  infamous  lady  Roch* 
ford,  who  was  the  cause  of  the  murder  of  her  husband  and 
his  sister,  the  queen.  She  was  condemned  as  the  supposed 
assistant  of  queen  Catharine^s  irregularities. 

Edward  Seymour,  duke  of  Somerset y  lord  protector  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken 
under  that  reign,  was  beheaded  January  24,  1552. 

John  Dudley,  duke  of  Northumberland ^  father  of  the 
husband  of  the  excellent  lady  Jane  Gray.  Of  abilities,  cou- 
rage, and  enterprize ;  but  fraudulent,  unjust,  and  of  unre- 
lenting ambition.  He  had  the  addre^  to  prevail  with  Edward 
yi.  to  violate  the  order  of  succession,  and  settle  the  crown 
on  his  unambitious  daughter:  this  occasioned  the  ruin  of 
bis  house;  lady  Jane  and  her  husband,  lord  Guildford  Dudley 
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were  the  passive  victims  to  Northumberland's  criminal  ani«- 
^ition,  and  he  suffered  for  his  treason  and  rebellion. 

James  Scot,  duke  of  Monnwuthy  son  of  Charles  II.  be. 
beaded  July  15,  1685.  The  circumstances  of  his  unhappy 
fate  are  mentioned  in  the  bloody  reign  of  James  II.  his  uncle, 
to  whose  revenge  be  was  sacrificed,  and  need  no  repetition 
here. 

Besides  these,  within  the  rails  of  the  altar,  were  deposited 
the  remains  of  the  infamous  judge  Jef&ies. 

The  Menagerie,  or  Collection  of  Wild  Beasts,  &c. 

.This  repository  of  ferocious  and  uncultivated  nature  is  de« 
posited  in  the  south-west  corner  of  the  first  entrance  towards 
the  city. 

After  having  entered  the  outer  gate,  and  passed  what  is 
called  the  Spur-guard,  the  keeper's  house  is  distinguished  by 
the  figures  of  lions  over  the  door. 

The  dens  are  ranged  in  the  form  of  a  half  moon.  They 
are  rooms  about  twelve  or  thirteen  feet  high,  divided  into 
three  apartments,  a  large  one  above,  and  two  below.  In  the 
upper  apartment  the  beasts  generally  live  in  the  day,  and  at 
night  retire  to  the  lower  to  rest.  The  animals  are  seen 
through  large  iron  grates,  with  the  utmost  safety ;  and  are 
thus  exhibited : 

Miss  Fanny,  a  Lioness,  bred  in  the  Tower,  is  the  most 
ferocious  of  the  lion-tribe  now  in  the  Tower. 

Miss  Fanny  Howe,  whelped  on  the  glorious  first  of  June, 
1794,  and  named  after  the  gallant  admiral  who  gained  a  great 
victory  over  the  Frencli  fleet  on  that  day. 

An  Asiatic  Lion  from  Bussorah,  in  the  Gulf  of  Persia; 
said  to  be  less  fierce  than  those  of  Africa. 

Two  African  Lionesses,  and  Tygers,  a  present  from  the 
Dey  of  Algiers  to  his  Majesty ;  brought  October,  1800,  by 
the  Algerine  ambassador.  Of  fourteen  slaves  sent  into  the 
desarts  in  pursuit  of  these  animals,  only  six  of  them  escaped 
with  their  lives. 

A  Barbary  Panther,  called  Traveller. 

Four 
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Four  Hanting  Tygers,  sent  from  the  Menagerie  of  Tippoo 
Sultaun,  at  Seringapatam,  a  present  to  his  Majesty  from  the 
Marquis  of  Wellesley ;  vrith  these  animals  the  Sultaun  was 
much  delighted,  and  used  them  for  hunting,  having  been 
trained  for  that  purpose. 

Harry,  a  Royal  Tyger,  brought  home  in  the  Pitt  East- 
Indiaman,  presented  to  his  Majesty  by  Sir  Evan  Nepean: 
this  animal  is  so  docile  as  to  admit  the  keeper  into  his  den :    ' 

Duchess,  a  young  Leopardess  from  the  Malabar  coast,  a 
present  to  his  Majesty  from  Lord  Carlisle. 

Miss  Peggy,  a  black  Leopardess ;  her  spots  are  very  visible, 
though  black ;  and  Miss  Nancy,  a  bright  spotted  Leopardess  > 
these  animals  were  sent  from  Anjango,  by  Governor  Hut- 
chinson. 

Miss  Maria  and  Master  Bobby,  a  Leopard  and  Leopardess, 
from  the  Prince  of  Wales*s  islands. 

George,  a  Leopard,  presented  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  by 
Mr.  Devaynes. 

An  Hyaena,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  presented  to 
the  king  by  David  Scott,  Esq. 

A  young  Wolf,  from  Mexico,  sent  in  a  flag  of  truce  from 
Admiral  Masserano,  in  Spain,  to  Admiral  Lord  St.  Vincent^ 
and  by  him  presented  to  the  king. 

A  large  Greenland  Bear. 

A  White  Fox,  from  Owhyhee, 

Two  Racoons,  bred  in  the  Tower. 

A  Jackall. 

A  large  Eagle  of  the  Sun. 

The  various  Bulwarks  are  thus  denominated :  The  Lions 
Tower,  Middle  Tower,  Bell  Tower,  Bcauciiamp  Tower, 
Dwelling  Tower,  Flint  Tower,  Bowyer  Tower,  Martin 
Tower,  Castle  Tower,  Broad  Arrow  Tower,  Salt  Tower, 
Well  Tower,  Cradle  Tower,  Lantern  Tower,  St.  Thomas's 
Tower,  Hall  Tower,  and  Bloody  Tower. 

Of  these  the  most  remarkable  are  the  Bloody  Tower ; 

■  London's  lasting  shame 

With  many  a  foul  and  midnight  murdor  fed  ! 

Wake^ 
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Wakefield  TrmeVy  so  called  on  account  of  its  being  the 
place  of  confinement  for  the  prisoners  taken  at  the  battle  of 
Wakefield,  in  the  civil  wars  between  the  houses  of  York  and 
Lancaster : 

Beauchamp  Tower^  noted  for  the  imfirisoraiKnt  of  illus>- 
trious  personages ;  hence  it  was  that  Queen  Anne  Boleyn 
wrote  her  celebrated  letter  to  a  pitiless  tyrant.  To  her 
apartments  succeeded  the  innocent  Lady  Jane  Gray,  who 
was  commiserated  even  by  the  relentless,  bigotted,  Mary  L 
and  probably  might  not  have  suffered ;  but  the  rebellion  of 
the  Duke  of  Suffolk  hastened  her  death  at  seventeen  years  of 
age.  John  Fox,  lamenting  her  catastrophe,  has  these  quaint, 
though  significant  lines : 

"  What  eyes  thou  rcad'st  with,  reader,  know  I  not; 
Mine  were  not  dry  when  I  her  story  wrote." 

We  might  be  profuse  in  recounting  the  many  noble  per- 
sonages, to  whom  this  fortress  was  either  a  palace  or  a 
prison;  we  only  subjoin   a  few  of  tlie  latter:    the  inno- 
cent victim    of  royal   jealousy,    Lady    Arabella    Stuart, 
whose  affinity  to  Queen  Elizabeth  and  James  L  made  her  an 
object  of  suspicion  to  both  those  potentates.  Her  misfortunesi 
and  sufferings  deprived  lier  of  her  senses,   in  which  dis-' 
tressing  state  she  ended  her  life  September  27,  1615,  and 
was  pompously  buried  in  Henry  VII.'s  chapel,    near  her 
ill-fated  sister-in-law,  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.     Henry,  Earl 
of   Northumberland,    confined    for    the    concern    he    had 
in    the    Gunpowder   Plot,    used    to    amuse    himself  with 
philosophical  subjects;    his  acquaintance  with  astronomy, 
and,  probably,  with  judicial  astrology,  induced  the  vulgar 
to  assert  that  he  consulted  wizards,  and  dealt  with  the  devil. 
Henry  Wriothesley,  Earl   of  Southampton,  the  friend  and 
companion  of  the  unfortunate  Robert  Devereux,   Earl  of 
Essex,  was  a  prisoner  here  during  Elizabeth^s  reign.     A 
circumstance  is  related  of  his  favourite  cat,  which,  if  true, 
excels  the  romantic  storj'  of  Whittington*s  cat.     This  fa- 
vourite animal  surprized  its  master  by  a  visit,  after  having 
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tfavelled  from  his  lordship^s  house  in  Holbom,  near  South- 
amptop  Buildings,  to  the  Tovrer;  and,  as  tradition  a^^ 
sertSy  found  its  way  into  hb  lordship^s  apartment  by  means 
of  the  chimney.  Mr.  Pennant  saw  at  Bulstrode,  the  Duke 
ot  Portland's  seat  in  Buckinghamshire,  an  original  picture 
of  this  nobleman,  in  his  place  of  confinement,  in  a  black 
dress  and  cloak,  with  the. faithful  animal  sitting  by  him. 
It  is  probable,  that  this  picture  may  have  given  rise  to  the 
tradition. 

Bishop  Wren,  uncle  of  Sir  Chtistopher,  was  committed 
prisoner  to  the  Tower,  by  the  parliament,  for  his  loyalty, 
which  was  then  termed  high  treason,  in  company  with  nine 
other  prelates,  on  the  31st  of  December  1641.  This  bishop 
continued  a  prisoner  eighteen  years,  till  released  and  re^ 
stored  to  his  see,  at  the  Restoration. 

Sir  Richard  Gumey,  lord  mayor,  was  committed  here 
July  11,  1642.  It  would  be  a  principal  subject  of  our 
work  were  we  to  recount  the  many  acts  of  flagrant  injustice 
and  tyranny  exhibited  here  during  these  melancholy  times,  the 
present  list  closes  therefore  with  a  culprit  of  different  com- 
plexion :  Lord  Chancellor  Jeffries,  the  cruel  instrument  of 
despotism  under  James  11.  expired  here  a  prisoner.  Devoid  of 
humanity  when  in  his  prosperous  days,  his  spirits  failed  him 
in  his  adversity ;  he  died  of  a  broken  heart,  aided  by  in^ 
temperance.  Pennant  mentions  a  bard>hearted  insult  of«i 
fered  to  this  fallen  peer,  during  his  confinement.  Having 
received,  as  he  thought,  a  present  of  Colchester  oysters, 
lie  expressed  great  satisfaction  at  the  thought  of  having 
some  friend  left ;  but,  on  taking  off  the  top  of  the  barrel, 
he  was  surprized  by  the  appearance  of— an  halter !— >The  in- 
•ult  was  equally  vulgar  and  barbarous. 

Warders.  Henry  Vllf.  on  tlie  death  of  his  father,  im- 
mediately retired  to  the  Tower  for  some  time  for  the  sake  of 
privacy,  and  to  have  leisure  to  form  an  administration.—* 
Here  he  continued  several  months,  and  was  attended  by 
his  yeomen  of  tlie  guard.  Fifteen  of  these  were  left  in 
the  Tower,  and  their  name  changed  to  that  of  Warders. 
They  seem  not  to  have  been  allowed  the  same  distinctions 
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of  dress  as  those  who  attend  the  royal  person,  till  the  fol- 
lowing reign.  When  the  protector,  Duke  of  Somerset,  wa» 
confined  here  for  the  first  time,  he  observed  the  diligent 
attendance  of  the  warders;  and  promised  them,  that,  when 
•et  at  liberty,  ho  would  procure  them  the  favour  **  to 
weare  the  king's  clothe  as  the  yeomen  of  the  guarde  did*'' 
Somerset  obtained  his  release,  and  caused  the  warders  of 
the  Tower  to  be  sworn  extraordinary  of  the  guarde,  and  to 
weare  the  same  livery  they  do ;  which  had  the  beginning  by 
this  means  ^* 

The  government  of  this  fortress  is  by  a  constable,  who  is 
usually  a  nobleman ;  and  under  him  by  a  lieutenant,  and  su- 
bordinate officers.  Strype  concludes  the  account  of  the 
Tower,  with  the  fallowing  summary : 

*'  This  Tower,  saj's  he,  is  a  citadel  to  defend  or  com-* 
fnand  the  city :  a  royal  palace  for  assemblies  and  treaties ;  a 
prison  of  estate  for  the  most  dangerous  oflpenders ;  and  the 
only  place  of  coinage  for  all  England  f  at  this  time ;  the 
armoury  for  warlike  provision ;  the  treasury  of  the  orna- 
ments and  jewels  of  the  crown  ;  and  the  general  conserver 
of  the  most  (antient)  records  of  the  king^s  courts  of  justice 
at  Westminster. 

'^  As  a  fabric  of  antiquity,  it  is  impossible  to  pass  by  the 
Tower  without  taking  some  notice  of  it ;  being  visited  so 
much  by  the  good  people  of  England,  as  a  place  made  ve- 
nerable by  the  frequent  mention  of  it  in  history;  and 
famous  for  having  been  the  scene  of  many  tragical  adven- 
tures :  but  I  must  caution  those  of  my  readers,  who  are  un- 
skilled in  architecture,  not  to  believe  it  a  place  of  strength, 
beauty,  or  magnificence ;  it  is  large  and  old  indeed,  and 
has  a  formidable  row  of  cannon  before  it  to  fire  on  re- 
joicing days.'* 

Having  rested  a  long  while  in  our  perambulation,  in  de- 
scribing the  Tower,  the  route  is  pursued  to  the  conunence- 

•  Pennant. 

t  The  copper  coinage  has  however  been  lately  transferred  to  the 
manufactory  of  Messrs.  Bgulton  and  Co,  in  SSirmingham,  by  order  of 
goremment. 
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Ment  of  a  lonfj  and  narrow  street,  denominated  for  its  ap^ 
proximity  Thames  Street. 

Here  was  antiently  a  large  stone  building,  which  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  residence  of  the  sovereign  princes  of  Wales, 
when  they  came  to  the  metropolisf  and  to  the  court  in  the 
Tower,  to  do  homage. 

Galley  Key  is  so  called,  because  the  gallies  from  Italy, 
and  other  mercantile  states,  discharged  there  the  wines,  &c. 
which  had  been  imported.;  and  it  is  stated  in  Stow,  that  they 
had  halls,  storehouses,  and  other  accommodations,  equally 
with  the  Hanseatic  merchants  at  the  Steel  Yard ;  or  the 
merchants  of  Bourdeaux,  at  the  Vintry. 

But  the  first  object  of  peculiar  attention  is 

THE  CUSTOM  HOUSE, 

The  busy  concourse  of  all  nations  who  import  their  cortt- 
mercial  tribute  t6  the  suppof  t  of  the  British  realms. 

It  appears  that  as  early  a^  1385,  in  the  rei{2;n  of  Hichard  II- 
John  Churchman,  one  of  the  sheriffs,  considering  the  many 
inconveniencies  attendant  upon  the  want  of  a  proper  place 
to  collect  the  customs,  erected  a  house  in  this  place  for  that 
.l^rpose.      But  at  this  period*    and  for  many  succeeding 
•years,  the  irregularity  of  these  collections  was  a  cause  of 
much  complaint;   therefore,  in  the  year  1559,   in  conse- 
quence of  the  increase  of  commercial  intercourse,  and  the 
frauds  -  detected  by  government,  an  act  was  passed  ^^  To 
compel  people  to  land  their  goods  in  such  places  as  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  commissioners  of  the  revenue.^^     A  Custom 
House  was  fixed  here  as  a  very  eligible  situation  ;  but  being 
destroyed  by  the  great  fire,  another  fabric  was  constructed 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  11.  at  the^expence  of  10,000/.     This 
structure  having  been  also  burnt  down,  with  one  hundred 
and  twenty  other  houses  in  Thames  Street,  on  the  13th  of 
January  1714-15,  besides  fifty  persons  who  perished  in  the 
flames ;  it  was  again  rebuilt,  at  the  expence  of  government, 
in  the  form  in  which  it  at  present  appears. 

The  whole  building  is  one  hundred  and  eighty -nine  feet 
long,   constructed  in  a  substantial  manner  of   brick  and 
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stone ;  with  large  warehouses  underneath,  and  on  each  side, 
for  the  reception  of  goods  and  merchandize ;  and  the  wharf 
next  the  river  is  spacious,  though,  considering  the  Tast  in- 
crease of  commerce,  inconvenient  for  all  the  purposes  of 
landing.  The  centre  standing  back  from  the  rirer,  is 
twenty-seven  feet  in  depths  terminated  by  deep  wings. 

Taken  in  the  aggregate,  the  Custom  House  is  judiciously 
and  elegantly  deoorated  with  the  rarious  orders  of  archi* 
tectnre.  Under  the  wings  is  a  colonade  of  the  Tuscan  or« 
der,  and  the  upper  story  is  ornamented  with  Ionic  columns 
and  pediments.  It  consists  of  two  floors ;  the  uppermost  of 
which  is  a  magnificent  room,  fifteen  feet  high,  running  aU 
most  the  full  lengtli  of  the  building,  and  is  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  the  L,ong  Room  ;  it  is  equally  appropriated 
for  the  use  of  the  commissioners^  and  the  various  officers  of 
the  establishment ;  and  is  also  the  usual  place  of  sale  for  con- 
traband and  other  goods  by  auction  ^. 

The  lesser  parts  of  this  building  are  disposed  into  of- 
fices, &c.  and  are  well  contrived  to  answer  the  various  pur- 
poses of  merchandize. 

*  The  sales  at  the  Custom  House,  when  compartd  with  former 
years,  demonstrated  that  the  quantity  of  sugar,  coffee,  and  other  Wett 
India  commodities,  seized  from  plunderers  of  erery  description,  fnmt 
lieing  extensive  in  former  years,  was  greatly  reduced  during  the  period 
of  the  operation  of  the  prerentive  tyitem,  recoaune&ded  by  Mr.  CoU 
quhoun. 

Suxatm  Cqffeem 

Custom  House  tales  ibr  the  year,  previous          Hi.  lb. 

to  the  establishment  of  the  marine  police         28,44$  19,577 
Sales  for  the  year  after  the  establishment  of 

the  marine  police        -       -        .       •           9,370  3,716 


Reduction  of  teiznrei        10,076  9»86l 

It  is  believed,  diat  upon  minute  enquiry,  h  will  turn  out  ia  point  of 
Ikct,  that  little  or  too  lugar  or  coffee  was  tdzed,  in  the  poaeanon  of 
thieves,  during  the  year  ending  in  March  1799,  and  that  the  tales  wort 
chiefly  composed  of  private  adventures  seized  in  the  thipt,  and  not  of 
plunder,  at  on  former  occaLiiom*    Treatise  en  River  FoUic* 
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In  a  former  part  of  this  volume  some  improvements  are 
faggested  which,  would  certainly  be  of  considerable  im- 
portance in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Custom  House.  But 
we  think  it  a  duty  we  owe  to  our  fellow  citizens,  to  recom- 
mend the  structure  of  a  New  Ctisiom  House ;.  for  after  all 
that  baa  been  said  of  its  present  conveniencies,  they  are  in- 
efficient to  the  purposes  of  the  great  currency  of  trade^ 
which  circulates  throughout  this  vas^  metropolis ;  and  we 
cannot  suggest  a  better  plan  than  that  of  Dublin,  in  one 
instance,  a  head  without  a  body ;  but  here  a  matter  of  ab- 
solute necessity.  The  Custom  House  of  Dublin  is  an  ele- 
gant quadrangle,  each  side  the  length  of  Somerset  House. 
The  inattention  of  the  citizens  to  Sir  Christopher  Wren^s 
plan  of  a  grand  quay  from,  the  Tower  to  the  Temple,  has 
Iieen  severely  felt ;  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  future  inattentiea 
will  not  be  productive  of  similar  inconvenience. 

GovsRNMEiiT  OF  THE  CUSTOMS.  The  establishment  ot 
the  Board  of  Customs  is  employed,,  ^^  not  for  the  purposes  of 
revenue  alone,  but  also-  for  carrying  into  eflbct  the  laws  of 
navigation  and  trade ;  upoa  which,  the  security  of  die  emi* 
pire,  and  the  protection  and  encouragement  of  its  conmierce 
and  manufactures,  essentially  depend. 

<*  The  commissioners  therefore,  under  the  authority  of  va** 
>ieH»afit&of  parliament,  and  also  under  the  directions  of  tlie 
Treisury,  exercise  very  extensive  andimportant  powers  and 
Innctiona  in  the  general  sysem,  which  comprises  the  police  of 
the  port  of  London. 

*'  They  superintend  the  execution  of  the  laws  as  tbay  re- 
late te  regolations,  respecting  the  lading  and  discbasgin g;  of 
IfcU  ahipa  and  vessels  frequenting  the  port„  which  particu- 
larly apply  to  the  mode  of  securing,  and  ascertaining  the 
amount  of  his  majesty's  revenue  of  customs,r— the  payment 
of  drawbacks  and  bounties  on  goods  exported,— the  grant- 
JDg  licenses,  and  taking  bonds  and  securities  from  parties 
concerned  in  the  importation  and  exportation  of  goods. 
They  authorise  and  i^point  sufficient  wharfs,  where  goods 
may  be  landed  when  the  bu&hiess  cannot  be  carried  on  at  the 
legal  quays.    They  empower  inferior  officers  to  enter  ou. 
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board  of  ships  and  vessels,  arriving  and  discharging,  as 
well  as  those  that  are  lading  outwards, — and  to  remain  so 
long  as  they  deem  necessaiy  for  the  protection  bf  the  re- 
venue. They  appoint,  preferable,  extra,  and  glut,  offi- 
cers, for  this  particular  duty.  They  instruct  and  control  the 
whole  of  the  numerous  officers,  of  all  classes,  belonging  to 
the  different  departments  of  the  revenue  of  the  customs. 
They  exercise  their  discretion  in  mitigating  the  severity  of 
the  law  (subject  to  the  control  of  the  Treasury)  in  all  cases 
where,  froni  inadvertency  or  unavoidable  causes,  an  inno* 
cent  trader  may  be  aggrieved,  and  where  no  injury  to  tho 
revenue  was  contemplated. 

**  They  order  prosecutions  of  iUicit  traders  and  others 
charged  with  frauds  upon  the  revenue.  They  direct  the 
sale  of  seizures,  and  manage  the  financial  part  of  the 
system,  with  respect  to  salaries  and  expences,  according  to 
rules  which  have  been  established  under  the  authority  of  par« 
Jiament,  and  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury.  In  fine,  they  su- 
perintend all  matters  and  things  whatever,  which  relate  to 
vessels  in  the  service  of  the  customs,  or  to  the  control,  re- 
gulation, or  reward  of  their  officers,  in  every  part  of  Eng- 
land and  the  colonies. 

*'  The  Commissionei*s  of  the  Excise  have  a  concurrent 
jurisdiction  with  the  customs,  with  respect  to  the  security 
pf  those  branches  of  revenue  which  it  is  their  province  to 
collect  on  articles  imported ;  but  they  exercise  no  genera) 
superintendance. 

"  They  appoint  and  authorise  their  officers  to  board  and 
to  watch  ships  and  vessels,  where  exciseable  goods  compose 
a  part  of  the  cargo,  and  they  also  employ  revenue  cutters 
for  the  detection  and  prevention  of  illicit  trade. 

"  The  Finance  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
(to  whose  labours  the  public  are  already  so  much  indebted, 
and  whose  reports,  on  a  vast  variety  of  subjects,  afford 
ample  hints  and  materials  for  the  most  important  legislative 
regulations,  in  matters  of  the  highest  consequence  to  the 
improvement  of  trade  and  police  in  this  kingdom,)  state 
that  the  laws  respecting  the  Customs,  are  *^  voluminous  in 
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their  bulk,  and  intricate  in  their  details/'  filling,  at  pre. 
«cnt,  sir  large  volumes  in  folio.,  unprovided  witli  any 
printed  Index.  They  also  declare,  that  they  feel  them- 
selves wan'antcd  in  stating,  most  decidedljjy  that  a  consoU- 
datioi3  and'simplification  of  the  Laws  of  the  Customs  would 
greatly  contribute  to  secure  and  increase  the  collection  of 
the  revenue:  that  by  such  a  simplification  ^'  the  revenue 
officer  would  be  enabled  to  execute  his  duty  with  more 
promptitude  and  safety ;  the  merchant  would  better  know 
how  to  transact  his  commercial  concerns  with  tlie  revenue^ 
and  the  foreign  trader  would  have  the  means  of  avoiding 
those  errors  which  at  *  present  so  frequently  expose  his  pro- 
perty to  seizure  for  the  omission  of  forms,  which  it  is  almost 
impossible  that;  lie  should  know  to  be  necessary  */' 

We  have  in  our  first  volume  mentioned  the  extent  of  this 
part  of  the  revenue  in  antient  times :  we  therefore  add  hera 
that  in  1590,  the  Customs  produced  50,000/.  per  jxar.  At 
first  they  had  been  farmed  at  14,000/.  and  afterwards  raised 
to  42,000/.  in  the  person  of  Sir  Thomas  Smith, 

In  the  reign  of  James,  the  whole  amount  of  the  Customs 
for  the  port  of  London,  was  148,075/.  7^.  M.  Previously 
lo  the  commencement  of  the  Civil  Wars  they  amounted  to 
500,000/.  In  1666  they  were  reduced  to  110,000/.  From 
1671  to  1688,  they  were  at  a  medium  555,752/. 

In  1700,  the  imports  were  5,970,175/.  1^.  \0d,\  exports, 
1,302,716/.  8^.  Id. 

In  1785  the  official  value  of  imports  were  from  the  East 
Indies  and  China,  2,703,940/.  14^.  \d.  All  other  parts, 
13,575,478/.  Is.  5rf. 

In  1801,  5,424,441/.  16^.  ^d.  All  otlier  parts,  27,371,1 15^ 
5s.  3d. 

In  1785  the  official  value  of  British  produce  and  manu* 
factures  exported  were,  1 1,081,810/.  16^.  Sd.  Foreign  mcr>- 
chandize  exported,  5,035,357/.  17^.  \0d. 

In  1802,  27,012,108/.  3^.  \0d.  Foreign  merchandize  ex- 
poi'ted,  19,146,948/.  is.  lOd. 

f  Fourth  Report  of  the  commlitee,  p.  25,  2$, 
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In  Harp  Lave  was  fbrmerij  the  house  of  John  Ghki 
cheley,  chamberlain  of  London^  who  was  son  of  WiOiam 
Cbicheley,  alderman^  brother  to  William,  aichdeacoo  of 
Canterborjr,  and  nephew  to  Sir  Robert  Chicbeleyy  loird 
laayor,  as  well  as  to  Henry,  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

This  John  Chicheley  had  twenty-four  children,  of  wheoa 
£lizabeth,  one  of  the  daughters,  married  Sir  Thomas  Kiryd^ 
and  had  this  house  as  part  of  her  portion.  After  pasHOg 
through  various  descents,  it  was  ultimately  possessed  by  ths 
Sakers  Company,  who  still  continue  it  as  their  hall, 

BAKER'S  HALL 

IS  a  Tery  plain  structure,  the  entarance  to  which  is  under  a 
colonade  of  Iboic  [Hilars ;  the  ball  or  dining  room,  b  ormu 
mented  with  a  screen  of  the  Composite  order,  in  which  are 
two  arches  with  handsome  earring.  The  north  end  is  deco* 
vated  with  three  large  paintings,  the  centre  of  which  heart 
the  arms  of  the  company ;  on  the  right  ude  is  Justice,  witb 
her  attributes ;  the  painting  on  the  left  represents  St/Cle- 
ment, the  patron  of  the  company ;  they  being  denominated 
in  1380  "  Fraiernitas  sancii  Clementis  PisiorumJ* 

This  is  a  Tery  antient  as  well  as  useful  trade ;  and  the 
most  general  and  extensive  branch  of  it  is  that  of  making, 
as  well  as  baking,  Wheaten  and  Housfidd  bread,  though 
there  are  several  others,  as 

Biscuit  bakingy  which  is  chiefly  to  prepare  in  a  particulaf 
msuiner  for  long  keeping  what  is  commonly  called  sea-biscuit 
or  bread. 

Baking  of /V^cA  breads  so  called  for  its  peculiar  delicacy  s 
^ilso  the  various  sovts  of  the  sweet  as  well  as  insipid  btscuits, 
or  bread. 

Bstking  of  gingerbread,  or  sweet  spiced  bread  and  cakes 
of  several  kinds ;  of  these  three  last  there  are  but  few  of  each, 
not  being  such  a  general  call  for  their  produce,  as  for  the 
eommoii!  bread ;  the  bakers  are  numerous  in  London  and  its 
neighbourhood,  and  many  of  them  acquire  handsome  for« 
tunes.     Their  employment  being  even  mentioned  by  Moses 
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^Gen.  XI.  2.)  in  ail  probability  therefore  it  had  its  first  rise 
in  the  east,  and  thej'  were  a  brotherhood  in  England  before 
the  j^ear  1155,  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  IL  thoagh  the 
white  bakers  were  not  incorporated  till  the  year  1 307,  by 
Edward  the  Second,  and  the  brown  bakers  aot  till  1621,  ia 
lung  James  the  Fhrsl's  time. 

The  Stat.  51  of  Henry  III.  was  made  for  regulating  tlie  as- 
viae  of  bread ;  and  bakers,  not  observing  tbe  assize,  were  tm 
be  set  in  the  pillory. 

King  Henry  the  Fourth  granted  by  charter,  to  the  mayor 
*«nd  commonalty  of  London,  the  assize  of  bread,  beer,  ale, 
&c.  ^etuais,  and  things  saleable  in  tbe  said  city ;  which  is 
ttewise  granted  by  sevend  other  charters. 

By  8tat«  8  Ann ,  c.  1 8 .  The  assize  of  bread  is  limited ,  in  pro. 
portioa.to  the  price  of  wheat,  and  mayors,  fcc.  may  in  the 
^y  tkse  enter  any  shop,  house,  or  bake-house  of  any  baker 
«r  seller  of  bread,  to  search  for,  view,  weigh  and  try,  all 
43ft  any  of  the  bread  there  found ;  and  if  the  bread  be  want* 
jBg  in  the  goodness,  de6cient  in  baking,  «nder  weight,  or 
diall  consist  of  any  sort  than  what  is  allowed,  tbe  same  brea4 
ahall  be  seized  and  giv«n  to  the  poor:  also  a  penalty  of  40i. 
it  inflicted  for  want  of  weight,  &e. 

Bat  by  1  of  George  I.  c.  25.  bakers  are  to  pay  5s.  for  every 
#once  deficient  in  weight,  and  2s.  6d«  if  under  an  ounce. 

By  Stat.  3  George  II.  c.  29.  Bakers  selling  bread,  in  peck, 
lialf-peck,  or  quartern  loaves,  at  a  higher  price  than  set  by 
the  Lord  Majror  of  London,  &c.  shall  forfeit  10s. 

By  an  act  passed  in  37  George  III.  it  is  enacted,  *^  That 
bakers  are  to  leave  at  the  Cocket  Office  every  Monday,  ac 
counts  in  writing,  of  all  such  meal  and  flour  made  of  wheat 
9M  shall  have  been  bought  by  them  respectively  in  the  week 
unmediately  preceding  ;  that  at  the  sale  or  upon  delivery  of 
aed  and  flour,  a  bill  of  parcels  thereof  to  be  delivered 
^baertkh ;  seller  and  buyer,  in  default,  to  forfeit  405.  that 
the  prices  of  meal  and  flour  shall  be  fixed  at  the  time  of  sale, 
smd  before  delivery;  any  person  selling  or  buying  in  any 
Other  manner,  to  forfeit  20/.  bakers  to  take  an  oath  for  that 

purpose; 
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purpose ;  penalty  on  any  person  making  bread  for  sale  mih»^ 
out  taking  such  oath  5/.  A  return  must  be  made  by  the  meal 
weighers  every  Monday  of  the  quantities,  sorts,  and  prices 
of  all  sucli  meal  and  dour  made  of  wheat,  as  shall  be  men- 
.  tioned  in  the  bakers  accounts  for  the  preceding  week,  and  the 
average  price  thereof;  every  buyer  or.  seller  of  wheat,  meal, 
or  flour  made  of  wlieat,  npon  request  made  by  the  meal 
weighers,  &c.  to  disclose  the  true  prices  ;  it  is  lawful  for  the 
Dhiyor  or  court  of  aldermen,  to  order  bills  of  parcels  of  meal 
or  flour  to  be  produced ;  in  case  of  non-compliance,  the  fine 
to  be  5L  the  weekly  returns  to  be  in  lieu  of  those  of  31 
Geo.  II.  as  far  as  relates  to  wheat  and  flour ;  tliie  quantities  to 
be  asccrtainljd  by  the  Winchester  bushel;  the  assize  o£  bread 
to  be  every  Tuesday,  either  from  the  price  of  wheat  or  flour, 
and  to  take  place  on  Thursday,  in  London  and  the  bills  of 
mortality,  except  Westminster,  and  Surrey  ;  before  any  ad- 
vance or  reduction  can  be  made :  the  meal- weighers  are  to 
leave  at  Baker^s  Hall,  a  copy  of  the  last  returns;  the  assize 
according  to  a  table  regulated  by  this  act  j  no  six-penny, 
t^velve.  penny,  or  eighteen-penny  loaves  to  be  sold  at  the 
-same  time  as  pecks,  half-pecks,  and  quarterns,  under  a  pe» 
ualty  of  20  to  405.  any  corn-meter,  factor,  baker,  &c.  who 
neglects  his  duty,  shall  forfeit  \0L ;  any  buyer  who  shall  re- 
fuse to  disclose  the  true  prices,  to  forfeit  10/.  upon  suspicion 
of  false  returns,  tlie  coUrt  may  summon  any  person  likely  to 
give  information ;  persons  forswearing  themselves,  subject  t9 
prosecution  for  perjury  ;  bakers,  &c.  using  alum  in  making 
bread  for  sale,  to  forfeit  from  5/.  to  10/.  or  imprisonment 
from  two  to  six  months;  wardmote  inquests  may  search 
bakers  shops,  &c.  to  weigh  and  try  bre^d,  and  seize  such  as 
siiall  be  fonnd  deficient,  which  shall  be  disposed  of  by  the 
magistrates ;  penalty  on  obstructing  such  search,  from  Si.  to 
10/.  but  the  returns  are  not  to  be  inspected  or  made  known, 
except  to  such  magistrates,  officers,  &c.  as  such  returns  are 
intended  to  be  inspected  or  examined  bv«  on  penalty  from 
10/.  to  20/.'*  There  are  a  number  of  lesser  irrelevant 
dlauses.    This  act  took  place  on  the  first  of  August,  1797. 

The 
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The  following  statement  is  an  accurate  extract  of  the  price 
istf  the  quartern  loaf,  wheaten  bread,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  several  mayoralties  herein  stated,  from  the  year  1735 
to  the  year  1805,  as  entered  at  the  Town  Clerk's  Office, 
Guildhall. 

The  price  at  the  commencement  of  each  mayoralty,  shews 
the  price  at  the  conclusion  of  the  preceding  mayoralty. 


Price  of 

Batet  Mayoralty.  Qji.  Lo. 

Nov  9.  ^^-  ^^• 

1735  Williams       -    -  5f 

1736  Thompson    •    -  5| 

1737  Barnard         .    .  5| 

1738  Perry       .    .    .  5| 

1739  Salter       -    -    .  6 

1740  Parsons    -    -    -  7J 

1741  Godschall      -    .  5| 

1742  Willmott       -    -  4| 

1743  Westley*      -    -  -  4j 

1744  Marshall        4| 

1745  Hoare      .    -    -  41 

1746  Benn 5| 

1747  Ladbroke      -    -*  il 

1748  Calvert     ...  6 

1749  Pennant  .    .    .  5| 
175Q  Cockayne      -    *  5| 

1751  Winterbottom    -  6 

1752  Gascojrne      -    •»  5| 

1753  Ironside        -    -  6 

1754  Janssen    ...  5 
1.75$  Betbell     -    «    .  5 

1756  Dickinson  t  .    .  7i 

1757  Asgill       -    .    -  7| 

1758  Glyn  ....  6 

1759  Chiity      ...  5 

1760  Blackiston     .    .  5| 
176t  Flodyer        ..41 

1762  Beckford       .    .  5| 

1763  Bridflnen        .    -  6 

1764  Stephenson  -    .  6f 


Datei.  Mayoralty. 
Nov.  9* 

1765  Nelson   ■  - 

1766  Kite    -  .- 

1767  Harley     - 

1768  Turner    - 

1769  Beckford 

1770  Crosby     - 

1771  Nash  -    w 

1772  TownsheUd 

1773  Bull    -    - 

1774  Wijkes     r 

1775  -  Sawbridge 

1776  Hallifax  .- 

1777  .  Esdaifo  ^  .., 

1778  -  Plumbe    - 

1779  Kennett   - 
.1780  Lewes 

1781  Plomer     - 

1782  Newnham 

1783  Peckbam 

1784  Clarke      . 

1785  Wright    - 

1786  Sainsbury 

1787  Bumell    . 

1788  Gill     -    - 

1789  Pickett     - 

1790  Boydell    - 

1791  Hopkins  - 

1792  Sanderson 

1793  Le  Mesurier 

1794  Skinner    . 


Price  of 

Qu.  Lok 

Wh.  Br. 
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*«  Tliia  year  tht  quartern  loaf  was  at  4d.  fbr  two  weekt. 
t  In  shit  mayoralty  the  bread  wat  at  9}d.  the  quanem  loaf. 
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Curtist'  -    - 

-  12 

1801 

Earner      - 

-    -  lOf 

1796 

Watson    -    - 

.     8 

1802 

Price 

-    -  10 

1797 

Anderson 

-     9 

1803 

Perring    - 

-     -  10 

1798 

Glyn        -    - 

-     8 

180* 

Perchard 

-    -13f 

1799 

Combe     - 

-  13 

1805 

Sbaw 

-    .12i 

1800 

Staines  §  - 

-n{ 

St.  dunstan  in  the  east. 


THE  prelate  to  whom  this  church  ts  dedicated  was  bw 
kt  Glastonbury,  towards  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  ceo* 
tury.  It  is  said  that  previously  to  his  birth  a  divine  pre> 
sage  Toreshewed  how  great  a  light  he  should  be  in  God's 
Church ;  when  in  the  solemn  office  of  Candlemas  Day,  ia 
the  church  of  the  blessed  Virgin  in  Glastonbury,  all  ihe 
lights  being  suddenly  extinguished,  the  taper  wlucb  his 
mother  held  in  her  hand  was  lighted  from  heaven,  and  sU 
the  rest  borrowed  their  light  from  her.  The  same  mu  also 
declared  after  his  birth  by  a  heavenly  oracle ;  when  his  pa- 
rents carrying  hint  in  his  childhoods  that  same  church  to 

I  Duringihe  year  1105,  the  quirternloaf  wm  It.  34.  for  fire  weeiEa. 

§  Whilit  Sir  William  Stuo'e*  wu  nuyor,  ihe  qumcm  bif  wu  at  its 

tiigbeit  price,  bciDg  It.  10{<1.  forthree  weekiinMarch.    Thiiwortlif 

magiitraic,  howerer,  when  be  found  that  he  eonU  not  reduce  the  price, 

by  any  oiha:  rnetnit  publUhed  the  price  of  com  everjr  week  t  so  tfcatit 

'    ^endsf  hisnujrgiiltjr,  i«sad  wm  mlund  u  lO|d. 
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present  him,  as  it  were,  to  God,  and  passing  the  night  ' 
there  in  prayer,  were  favoured  with  a  vision  of  an  angd^ 
ioretelling  them  the  future  sanctity  of  their  son,  and  hoi!^ 
illustrious  that  same  place  sliould  become  by  his  means.  He 
made  for  himself  a  small  cell,  joining  to  the  church  of  out 
Lady  of  Glastonbury,  which  Osbern,  who  had  seen  it,  de- 
clares to  have  been  but  five  feet  long  and  two  and  a  half 
broad,  with  a  small  window  in  the  door  to  let  in  the  light. 
In  this  little  hut,  in  which  he  could  hot  lie  at  full  length  to 
take  his  rest,  the  saint  spent  his  hours  in  fasting,  prayer,  and 
manual  labour,  and  by  these  arms  got  the  better  of  his  spi« 
ritual  enemies,  who  ceafed  not  to  trouble  and  molest  him. 

His  eminences  were  painting,  graving,  musick,  and  as  aa 
admirable  worker  in  iron  and  brass :  He  was  accused  to  king 
Athelstane  for  a  magician,  and  that  he  made  his  harp  not 
only  to  have  motion,  but  make  musick  of  itself* 

St.  Dunstan's  harp  fast  by  ibe  wall 

Upon  a  pin  did  hang  a. 
The  harp  itself  wilh  Ly  and  all 

UntoQch'd  by  band,  did  twang-a. 

And  being  hereupon  bani^ed  the  court,  he  returned  tq 
Glastonbury,  where  be  ipade  himself  another  cell ;  and  (th^ 
monks  who  wrote  his  life)  as  he  was  making  some  iron  uten- 
sils, a  Proteus  deyil  appeared  to  him  in  the  shape  of  a  wo. 
man ;  which  Dunstan  perceiving,  plucked  his  tongs  glowing 
hot  out  of  the  fire,  and  with  them  kept  the  devil  a  long  time 
by  the  nose  roaring  and  bellowing.*  After  Athelstan's  death^ 
Donstan  was  recalled  to  court,  but  ws^by  kipg  Edmund  soon 
rebanished,  and  afterward  sent  out  of  the  kingdom  by  king 
Mdwyf  who  dying,  St.  Dunstan  ^as  again  recalled  by  king 
Edgar,  and  made  bishop  both  of  Worcester  and  London  9t 
ooce,  and  then  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

The  monkbh  writers  of  the  life  of  this  redoubted  saint 
lunert  divers  instances  of  his  miracle,  visions,  and  divine 
revelatipos.  They  also  inform  us,  that  one  day  as  he  was 
petebrating  mass  in  his  church  of  Canterbnry,  a  milk  white 

^  A  tavern  fonnerly  exhibiting  this  circumstance  on  its  sign  near  Tern* 
fle-Bar,  wMfrofamlj  afiitd,.  Tbi  PfvilTamfm ! 
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dove  was  seen  hoveriDg  over  his  head  till  the  end  of  the 
crifice,  and  then  went  and  sat  upon  the  pyramid  that  stood 
over  the  monument  of  St,  Odo,  which  the  saint  seeing,  con^ 
ipei  ved  from  that  time  so  great  an  esteem  for  this  his  holy  pre- 
decessor, that  he  never  named  him  without  calling  him  Odo 
the  Good,  and  always  knelt  down  when  he  passed  by  his  mo- 
-pumentp  St.  Dunstan  died  at  the  age  of  seventy  years,  having 
been  archbishop  twenty-nine  years.^ 

This  church  is  denominated  in  the  Easty  to  distinguish  it 
from  another  o^  the  same  name  in  Fleet-Street ;  though  in 
ant  lent  records  it.  is  wrote  jtLxta  Tvrrim  London.  It  b  of 
very  antient  foundation ;  but  being  in  a  state  of  decay,  it 
was,  as  Stow  says,  repaired  and  worthily  beautified  in  the 
year  1633,  amounting  almost  to  a  new  building,  for  it  cost 
upwards  of  2400/.  to  which  many  worthy  parishioners  largely 
contributed. 

The  unhappy  flames  of  1666,  however,  reduced  it  nearly 
to  rubbishy  and  left  only  the  walls  standing ;  a  lofty  spire  of 
timber  was  also  consumed.  The  piety  of  Lady  Williamson, 
of  Hales  Hall,  in  Norfolk,  restored  the  &bric.  The  walls 
being  still  firm.  Were  substantially  repaired,  in  consequence 
of  her  benefaction  of  4000/.  The  remains  of  the  old  tower 
were  taken  down  and  another  built  in  1698,  as  it  now  ap^ 
pears. 

The  church  is  situated  on  a  declivity  leading  to  Thames* 
Street,  called  St.  Dunstan's  Hill,  within  a  large  burial  ground, 
in  which  are  many  tall  and  flourishing  trees,  which  answer 
all  the  purposes  of  a  rookery. 

Externally  the  structure  is  very  plain,  except  the  tower 
and  steeple,  which  is  built  in  the  modern  Gothic  style,  eighty^ 
seven  feet  in  length,  sixty-three  in  breadth,  and  thirty-three 
in  height  to  the  toof,  and  contains  eight  fine  bells.  The 
steeple  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  high,  and  well 
constructed  in  the  Gothic  manner.  The  tower  is  light,  sup- 
ported by  out-works  at  the  angles,  and  divided  into  three 
Stages,  terminating  at  the  corners  l^y  four  handsome  pinnacles, 
in  the  midst  of  which  rises  the  spire  on  the  narrow  crowns  of 
four  Gothic  arches ;  a  bold  attempt  in  archit^ture,  and  one 
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proof,  among  many,  of  the  skill  of  that  great  architect  Sir 
'Christopher  Wren,  by  whom  this  beautiful  spire  was  con- 
•structed. 

The  internal  part  of  the  chui^ch  is  supported  by  fire 
Tuscan  pillars  and  two  semi-pi!Iars,  with  plain  arches  an4 
key-stones ;  there  are  double  rows  of  windows  in  the  mo- 
Aem  Gothic  stile,  and  a  large  one  at  the  east  end.  The 
organ  is  in  a  liandsome  gallery,  on  Corinthian  square  pi- 
lasters. The  east  end  of  the  church  is  peculiarly  hand^ 
some ;  six  Corinthian  pillars,  supporting  an  entablature,  an 
arch,  and  an  attic,  and  enriched  by  carving.  This  is  sur- 
mounted by  four  Composite  pillars,  entablatures,  and  cir* 
cular  pediment;  the  tympanum  ornamented  also  with 
carved  work ;  the  whole,  with  the  paintings  of  angels,  &c. 
forms  a  grand  assemblage  of  beautiful  workmanship.  The 
pulpit  is  plain. 

Monuments.  Stow  enumerates  the  following  emiqent 
persons  buried  in  this  church : 

William  Isaac,  Draper,  alderman,  1508, 

Sir  Barthol.  James,  mayor,  1479*. 

llalph  Green  way,  alderman,  1559, 

Tho:  Bledlow,  sheriff,  147?. 

James  Bacon,  sheriff,  1573. 

Henry  Herdson,  alderman,   1555, 

Sir  William  Hariot,  lord  mayor,  1481. 

3ir  Christopher  Draper,  lord  mayor,  1566 

Sir  William  Webb,  lord  mayor,  1591. 

Sir  Wolstan  Dixie,  lord  mayor,  I585t. 

James  Bacon,  alderman,  1573, 

John  Hawkins,  knight,  one  that  feared  God,  was  loyal  t(% 
the  queen,  kind  to  his  relations,  a  benefactor  to  Chatham 
hospital,  the  poor  of  Plimouth,  Deptford,  and  to  this  pa, 
fish :  he  died  aged  sixty-three  f.  Among. 

*  Hiinumerout  benefiictlons  are  recoFde4  at  length  in  Stiype's  Stow. 
.  f  Sir  Wolitane  Dixie,  the  friend  to  hit  country,  and  to  mankind,  it 
inentioned  amonjg  the  eminent  lord  mayors  in  this  volume.  There  is  a 
portrait  of  him  in  Christ's  Hospital. 

.  ^  Sir  John  Hawkins,  who  was  one  of  the  most  renowned  teamen^ 
904  bmvest  officep  in  £urop«,  w^s  r^^  admiral  of  (he  fleet  sent  oi^t 
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Among  the  monuments  now  existing  are  the  following  :*  ' 
On  the  north  side  of  the  church,  a  handsome  black  and 
white  marble  monument,  of  the  Corinthian  order,  to  the 
memory  of  Lady  Williamson,  the  principal  benefactress  to- 
wards rebuilding  the  church,  thus  inscribed : 

Pietati  &  Chantati  Sacnuo* 

Hie  juxta  Depositae  sunt  Reliquiae  Richardi  Hale,  Armigeri,  in 
•pem  beatae  Resurrectionist  qui  decessit  Anno  Dom.  1600. 

Cujus  e  filio  primogenito  Gulielmo  Neptis  Domina  Dionysia 
IViLLAMsoNde  Hales  Hall  in  Comit.  Norfolk  pro  summa  pictate 
&  Munificentia  Ecclesiam  banc  iiicendio  delelaxn  impeosisM  M  M  M 
Libris  Ma3dma  ex  parte  restauravit. 

Exiguum  hoc  honoris  &  gralitudinis  ergo  Mm/A^fov  avo  posuere 
P*  S.  D.  or  tota  haec  extruxit  Sacra  Moles  ipsi  erit  pro  s^mpiterop 
Monumento. 

Tuum  erit  Lector  tarn  illostri  Exempio 
Piscere  Fidem  sine  Operibus  mortuam  esse* 
Domine  dilexi  decorum  Domus  tux« 
l40cum  I|al)it{iiionis  Gloriae  tuae. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  chancel,  a  black  and  white 
jnarble  monument,  of  the  Composite  order,  adorned  with 
columns,  entablature,  and  open  arched  pediment,  and  aa 
enrichment  of  cherubims,  &c.  inscribed 

To  the  pious  memory  of  that  truly  virtuous  and  religious  ladj. 
Dame  Mary  Moore  (late  wife  of  Sir  John  Moore,  knight  and  al* 
derman  of  this  city)  a  person  deservedly  great  by  excellent  ac- 
complishments of  nafurCf  and  the  more  Divine  Perfections  of 
Grace :  who  having  filled  up  her  iteversj  relations  vf\\h  jii^t  honour 
and  applause,  and  left  the  world  a  bright  escample  of  pi^ty  and  vir- 
tue, resigned  up  her  spirit  the  l^th  day  of  May,  in  the  58th  year 
of  her  age,  and  of  her  marriage  the  38th,  and  lyetb  interred  in  ^ 
vault  near  this  placp,  AnPQ  D,  1690. 

against  the  Spanish  Armada  in  158S;  in  destroying  which  he  had  a 
principal  share.  He  signalized  himself  in  several  expeditions  to  the 
West  Indies,  and  died  in  that  against  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  which 
was  also  fatal  to  Sir  Francis  Drake,  in  1595.  It  is  a  mistake  that  he  was 
buried  here ;  for  the  last  6ffices  were  ps^id  to  hiia  ia  th^  element  whert 
%p  acauired  Uis  fame.    Grander. 

Under 
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•  Uiider  this  is  St  yery  spacious  marble  montimenty  adorned 
with  twisted  columns,  eutablature  and  pediment  embellished 
tvith  weeping  angels,  cherubims,  deaths  heads,  ensigns  of 
fame,  &c.  with  the  following  inscnption : 

'  In  a  vault  near  ihk  phte,  is  deposited  the  body  of  Sir  John 
Moore^  kt.  sometime  lord  mayor  of  London,  one  of  the  repro« 
^mtatives  of  this  city  in  parliament,  and  president  of  Christs 
Hospital ;  who,  for  his  great  and  exemplary  loyalty  lo  the  crown, 
^as  iropower'd  by  King  Charles  the  2d.  Co  bear  on  a  canton  one  of 
the  lions  of  England,  as  an  augmentation  to  his  arms. 

Who,  cut  of  Christian  zeal  for  good  works,  founded  and  en- 
dowed a  free  school  at  Appleby  in  Leicestershire  his  native  coun- 
try, and  was  a  good  benefactor  to  the  worshipful  company  of 
Grocers,  to  the  several  hospitals  of  this  city,  to  his  own  relations 
in  general,  and  to  this  parish. 

He  departed  this  Ufe  the  2d  day  of  June  1702,  aged  82  years* 

Having  given  the  hiscription  on  Sir  John^s  monument,  we 
are  in  justice  compelled  to  add  his  character  by  other  his- 
torians: Sir  John  Moore,  who  was  son  of  a  husbandman  at 
Norton,  in  Leicestershire,  became  a  zealous  paitizan  of  the 
court,  about  the  time  that  Charles  IL  trampled  over  hii 
enemies,  and  was  as  much  a  master  of  his  people,  as 
Louis  XIV.  had  promised  to  make  him.  He  nominated  two 
sheriffs,  who,  he  knew,  would  be  subservient  to  the  mi- 
nistry;  and  was  careful  to  secure  a  successor,  who  was  as 
much  devoted  to  the  court  as  himself.  He  is  characterized 
ilnder  the  name  of  Ziloah,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  second 
patt  of  ^'  Absalom  and  Achitophel  :^'  and  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  he  assisted  in  all  the  cabal  intrigues,  which 
immolated  Alderman  Cornish,  deprived  the  city  of  its  li- 
berties, compelled  civil  war ;  and  was  abo  a  remote  cause 
of  the  glorious  Revolution  in  1638.  He  erected  the  Writing 
School  of  Chrisf  s  Hospital,  in  the  front  of  which  is  his  sta- 
tue*   His  picture  is  also  placed  in  the  Court  Room  *. 

St«  DuQi$tan*s  is  a  rectory,  and  one  of  the  thirteen  pe* 
Gujiars  in  this  city  belonging  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
;   and  was  originally  in  the  gift  of  the  prior  and 

f  GroM^er,  BcCf 
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chapter  of  Clirist  Church,  Canterbury ;  but  granted  hf 
them,  (with  Alhallows,  Bread  Street,  and  St.  P&ncras,- 
Soper  Lane)  in  1365,  to  Simon  Islip,  archbishop,  and  bb* 
successors  for  ever. 

Among  the  eminent  rectors  are  the  following :  Dr.  John 
iforeion,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  car« 
diiial  of  the  Holy  See,  temp.  Henry  VII.  Dr.  David  fVil* 
Hams,  master  of  the  Rolls,  1487.  Dr.  Adrian  De  Cos* 
ielloy  bishop  of  Hereford ;  afterwards  of  Bath  and  Wells^ 
and  cardinal.  Richard  Palgrave,  a  Londoner ;  who  having 
spent  several  years  in  Paris,  became  such  a  proficient  in 
the  French  tongue,  as  to  be  appointed  tutor  to  Princess 
Mary,  daughter  of  Henry  VII.  and  was  the  first  person^ 
English  or  French,  who  reduced  that  language  to  Grammar 
rules.  Dr.  Richard  Smith,  the  greatest  pillar  of  the  Ro« 
man  Catholic  cause  in  his  time ;  he  died  at  Doway,  where 
he  was  dean,  in  1563.  Dr.  John  May,  bishop  of  Carlisle, 
1598.  Dv.  William  Barlow,  bishop  of  Rochester,  and  of 
Lincoln,  1613.  Dr.  John  ChilderUy,  an  eminent  and  fre- 
quent preacher,  and  learned  divine ;  a  great  suflfercr  by  the 
Rebellion.  The  late  excellent  Dr.  John  Jortin,  rector  of' 
Kensington,  and  archdeacon  of  London ;  a  con^derable  and 
excellent  writer. 

The  reverend  Canham  Sparke^  curate,  gave  and  distri* 
buted  many  sums  for  benevolent  purposes. 

We  take  leave  of  this  church  by  relating  a  circumstance 
IPecorded  by  Stow  in  his  Chronicle.  "  On  Easter  Day  1417, 
in  the  afternoon,  at  a  sermon  in  St.  Dunstan's  in  the  East  of 
London^  a  great  fray  happened  in  the  church,  where^ 
though  many  people  were  sore  wounded,  and  one  Thomas 
Petwarden,  fishmonger,  slain  out  of  hand ;  wherefore  the 
church  was  suspended,  and  the  beginners  of  the  fray 
(which  was  the  Lord  Strange,  and  Sir  John  Trussell,  knight^ 
through  a  quarrel  of  their  two  wives)  were  brought  to  the 
Counter  in  the  Pultrie:  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
(Chichelcy)  caused  them  to  be  excommunicate,  as  well  at 
Paul's  Cross,  as  in  all  other  parish  churches  of  the  city. 
The  twenty.first  of  Aprils  the  si^id  archbishop  sate  in  St. 
.    2 .  '  Magnus, 
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Magnii8,  to  enquire  of  the  authors  of  that  disorder,  wliere 
he  found  the  f;^lt  to  be  in  the  Lord  Strange,  and  his  Avifcy 
who,  upon  the  first  of  May  following,  in  Paul's  church, 
before  the  archbishop,  the  mayor  of  London,  and  oUiers, 
submitted  themselves  to  penance,  which  was  iujoined  them, 
that  immediately  all  their  servants  should  in  their  shirts  go 
before  the  parson  of  St.  Dunstan's  (Dr.  Malverne)  and  tl)c 
lord  bareheaded,  with  his  lady  barefooted,  Ilcignold  Ken- 
wood, archdeacon  of  London,  following  tliem;  and  at  the 
liallowing  of  the  church,  the  lady  should  fill  all  the  vessels 
with  water,  and  ako  offer  an  ornament  of  ten  pound,  and 
the  Lord  Strange  should  offer  a  pyx  *  of  five  pound." 

A  modern  jury  would  have  settled  this  business  in  a  more 
nummary  manner. 

The  south,  side  of  Tliames  Street  being  occupied  with 
Wharfs,  it  is  necesi^ry  to  insert  a  few  remarks  concerning 
tlicm.  We  liavc  before  mentioned  tliat  on  account  of  the 
frauds  in  the  Customs  the  government  was  compelled  to  in- 
terfere, and  order  some  regularity  to  be  observed.  Thii^ 
•was  equally  the  case  with  respect  to  the  wharfs ;  the  conse- 
.qucnce  was  that  an  apt  passed  in  the  first  year  of  Queen 
J£lizabeth*s  reign,  <<  That  no  goods  should  be  put  ashore  at 
any  place  in  the  kingdom,  but  where  she  should  assign  and 
appoint  by  her  commission ;"  and  for  the  port  of  London, 
ihe . commissioners  drew  up  a  declaration,  ^'determining 
.what  particular  quays,  wliarfs,  and  stairs  should  be  for 
jading  and  discharging  of  all  manner  of  mercliandizes ;  and 
.what  particular  goods, should  be  landed  at  Billingsgate,  the 
.Three  Cranes,  the  Bridge  House,  and  the  Stiiyard :  where 
Newcastle  coals,  beer,  deal  boards,  ore,  corn,  &c.  should 
be  laid  on  land:  what  creeks,  wharfs,  and  quays,  from 
.Gravesend  to  London  Bridge,  should  be  no  more  used  as 
fading  or  discharging,  but  be  utterly,  debarred  from  it  for 
.ever:  and  that  no  stranger,  denizen  or  not,  should  lience- 
forth  inhabit  upon  any  of  the  wharfs  allowed,  exci^pt  the 
Stiiyard  only :  and,  lastly,  that  all  keepers  of  wharfs  and 
quays  should  be  bound  to  the  queen  in  certain  sums  of  mo- 

*  A  caic  to  contain  the  host. 
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ney,  that  no  goods  should  be  landed  at  their  quays  or  stairSi 
or  put  thence  upon  the  water  to  be  carried -abroad ,  before 
the  said  goods  were  entered  in  the  queen^s  custom  books, 
and  to  be  laden  in  the  presence  of  some  searcher."  Tliese 
quays  mostly  take  their  names  from  their  antient  owners. 
One  of  these,  formerly  called  Somers  Key,  is  worthy  of 
notice ;  here  all  the  goods  belonging  to  the  East  India  Ooim* 
pany  are  housed  previous  to  exportation ;  it  is  therefore  de^ 
nominated  East  India  Wharf. 

COAL  EXCHANGE. 

This  is  a  vety  neat  and  convenient  structure  for  the  vat 
S{  dealers  in  an  extensive  home  oommodity ;  and  consists  of 
a  very  handsome  front,  with  a  quadrangle  behind^  wher6 
every  branch  of  the  coal  business  is  transacted. 

In  our  first  volume,  wc  have  stated,  that  this  useful  ar- 
ticle was  introduced  into  the  city  with  great  difficulty ;  and 
though  employed  in  manu£Eictures  for  several  hundred 
years  ^,  was  not  brought  into  common  use  till  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  and  then  sold  for  about  seventeen  shillings  per 
chaldron.  During  the  Usurpation,  the  usual  price  waa 
twenty  shillings  per  chaldron ;  there  were  three  hundred  and 
twenty  keek  or  lighters  employed  at  Newcastle,each  of  which 
was  computed  to  carry  annually  eight  hundred  chaldt\>n,  NeW'- 
castle  measure,  on  board  the  ships  for  the  consumption  of  the 
metropolis,  and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom :  and  that  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-six  chaldron  of  that  measure,  made  two  hun« 
dred  and  seventeen  of  London  measure.  A  few  years  after  die 
Restoration  it  appears,  that  there  were  two  hundred  tivott- 
sand  chaldrons  consumed  in  the  metropolis;  in  1670  two 
hundred  and  seventy  tho«isand  ;  at  the  Revolution  upwards 
of  three  hundred  thousand  chaldrons ;  ih  1766,  ^ix  hundred 
and  fourteen  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty-two  cbaldreoB^ 
and  in  the  year  1800,  the  monthly  supply  of  coah  for  die 
metropolis  was  estimated  at  throe  hundred  cargoes  of  two 
hundred  and  twenty  chaldrons  each,  or  sixty-six  thousand 
chaldrons ;  and  the  coal  trade  alone,  which  exceeds  the  fo^ 

*  In  1590,  coals  had  been  raited  from  four  riiiliiagi  to  niae  thiOiflgt 
per  chaldron. 
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feign  commerce  in  the  number  of  ships  annually  discharged^ 
requires  double  the  number  of  craft  which  b  found  neces^ 
sary  for  the  whole  import  and  export  trade  of  the  river. 
Two  thousand  one  hundred  and  ninety-six  barges,  averaging 
about  thirty-three  tons  each,  (amounting  in  the  whole  to 
0eventy.one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  three  tons),  are 
chiefly  employed  in  the  coal  importation.  On  some  oc- 
jcasionsy  above  ninety  colliers  (each  requiring  on  an  ave- 
rage thirteen  baizes)  are  discharged  at  once :  one  thousand 
one  hundred  and  seventy  coal  craft  will  then  be  laden  with 
coals,  occupying  different  parts  of  the  pool  at  the  same 
time ;  while  the  chief  part  of  the  remaining  craft  above  and 
Jbelow  bridge,  are  used  as  floating  warehouses,  until  the 
coals  can  be  disposed  of  to  dealers.  The  total  revenue  paid 
for  coals  by  the  consumers  in  the  metropolis  is  upwards  of 
360,000/,  per  annum  ♦. 

I^vvs  RESPECTING  CoAL  DEALERS.  By  stat.  16  and  17 
Charles  II.  '<  All  sorts  of  sea  coals  brought  into  the  river 
^Thames  and  sold,  shall  be  sold  by  the  chaldron,  containing 
Uurty-sisi^  bushels,  heaped  according  to  the  bushel  sealed  for 
that  purpose  at  Guildhall;  and  all  other  coals  commonly 
sdd  by  weight  shall  be  sold  after  the  proportion  of  an  hun-^ 
dred  and  twelve  pounds  to  the  hundred,  avoirdupois ;  upon 
pain  of  forfeiture  of  all  co^ls  otherwise  sold  or  exposed  to 
sale  by  any  woodmonger  or  retailer,  and  double  the  value 

PerLond.chald. 

*  The  average  cost  of  coalt  free  on  board  at  New-       £,    s.   </. 
caitle,  wai  averaged  in  1800,  at         -         -        -       0    12    7 

Freight  to  London,  light  money  and  chargei  taken 
on  an  average         -         -         -        -         -         -0    10    6 

Duty,  9/./^  chaldron,  charges  of  entry,  3^/*/^  chal- 
dron         093 

Expence  of  delivery  into  lighten,  including  metage,3</. 
<9oal-heavert,  1/.  6d.  factor's  commissions,  4</.  /ter 
chaldron 021 

Lighterage        -         •-         -         -         --0      1    4 

fxpence  from  lighters  to  the  house        •        «        -049 

Total  £.2      0    6 

dlfuhmiU  Thames  Poiice. 

Nn  3  thereof; 
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thereof;  to  be  recovered  by  any  person  in  any  court  of  re- 
cord, or  by  complaint  unto  the  lord  mayor  and  justices  of 
peace  of  London,  or  any  two  of  them,  or  to  the  justices  of 
peace  of  the  places  where  such  coals  shall  be  exposed  to 
sale  ;  who  are  upon  due  proof  to  convict  the  offenders,  and 
to  give  warrant  for  levj'^ing  the  forfeituries ;  the  one  Half  for 
the  use  of  the  person  prosecuting,  arid  the  other  half  for 
the  poor,  or  repairing  of  the  highways  within  the  same,  or 
adjoining  parish ;  and  the  lord  mayor  and  coiirt  of  alder- 
men, and  the  justices  of  peace  of  the  several  counties,  or 
three  of  them,  one  of  the  quorum,  are  to  set  ihe  prices  pf 
coals  sold  by  retail  from  time  to  time. 

"  If  any  retailer  of  coals  shall  refuse  to  sell  as  afore&aid,  the 
lord  mayor  and  aldermen  and  justices  of  peace  respectively, 
are  to  appoint  persons  to  enter  into  any  place  where  such 
coals  are  stored ;  and  in  case  of  refusal,'  taking  a  constable, 
to  force  entrance ;  and  the  said  coals  to  sell  at  such  rates,  req- 
derihg  to  such  retailer  the  money,  charges  deducted. 

"  No  person  sued  by  virtue  of  this  act,  shall  be  sued  upon 
any  other  law  for  the  same  offence ;  and  if  any  action  shall 
be  commenced  for  any  thing  done  by  colour  of  this  act,  the 
defendant  may  plead  the  general  issue ;  and  if  the  verdict 
be  found  for  him,  &c.  shall  have  his  damages  and  double 
costs. 

*'  No  person  having  interest  in  any  wharf  used  for  the  re- 
ceiving or  uttering  of  coals,  or  that  shall  trade  in  that  ar- 
ticle, shall  act  In  the  setting  the  price.'* 

This  act  was  found  so  beneficial,  that  it  was  made  perpetual 
in  the  rei<>n  of  William  III. 

In  12  Anne,  the  coal  measure  was  ordered  to  be  made 
round  with  an  even  bottom,  nineteen  inches  and  an  half 
from  outside  to  outside,  and  to  contain  one  Winchester 
bushel  and  one  quart  of  water  i  the  sack  to  contain  three 
such  bushels ;  tlie  bushel  to  be  sealed  either  at  the  Exchequer 
office,  or  at  Guildiiall,  London :  persons  diminishing  it,  or 
using  it  unstamped,  to  forfeit  50/.  •    " 

An  act  of  3  Geo.  II.  recites,  that  **  by  anticnt  custom  in 
the  port  of  London,  one  clialdron  of  coab  is  allqwed  in  to 
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every  score  bought  on  board  ship,  and  so  in  proportion  for 
a  greater  or  lessor  quantity,  which  is  called  ingrain ;  not- 
withstanding which  many  persons  dealing  in  coals,  do  load 
the  same  from  on  board  ship  bare  measure,  without  the 
oaid  ifigrain,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  consumers  ;'*  a  pe- 
nalty of  100/.  (recoverable  in  the  superior  courts)  is  imposed 
upoii  all  lightermen,  and  others  selling  any  quantity  of  coals 
as  abd  for  pool  measure  (viz.  such  measure  as  is  usually  given 
or  allowed  in  the  Pool  or  River  Thames)  and  not  delivering 
to  such  purchaser,'  the  full  quantity  of  coals,  together  witli 
the  zhgrainf  as  measured  to  him  from  on  board  by  the  meter. 
Notwithstanding  the  salutary  laws  above  recited,  many 
speciilatoirs  in  the  coal  trade  pursued  every  method  of  ex- 
tortion, to  the  detriment  of  the  fair  dealer  and  the  consumer. 
This  induced  various  statutes  against  the  wilauful  combina^ 
tions  of  coal  owners  and  others;  wherein  it  was  declared  ille- 
gal to  engross  coals j  under  the  following   penalties;  coal 
owners,  100/.  fitters,  50/.  masters  of  ships,  clerks,  agents, 
or  servants,  20/.    It  was  also  enacted,  **  That  every  titter, 
or  person  selling  or  delivering  coals,  should  give  to  the  ship^ 
master  a  certificate  within  forty^cight  hours,  to  be  regiftered 
in  the  proper  offices,  stating  the  voyage,  quantity,  &c.  un- 
der tl  penalty  of  10/.     Any  lighterman,  &c.  receiving  any 
gratuity  from  owners  or  fitters,  for  preference  in  the  quality, 
or  in  lading  ships,  to  incur  a  penalty  of  50/.-- this  was,  by 
3  Geo,  If.  increafed  to  500/.   A  penalty  of  5©/.  is  also  imposed 
on  all  crimps,  &c.  selling  coals  to  their  own  agents,  intrust 
for  fli^mselves.    AH  bargains  for  coals  at  Billingsgate  or  else- 
where in  the  bills  of  mortality,  must  be  entered  in  the  fac- 
tor's book,  signed  by  buyer  and  seller,  and  witnessed  by  the 
factor,  who  shall  give  a  copy  of  the  contract  to  both,  under 
penalty  of  50/. — ^refusal  to  sign  such  contract,  or  to  produce 
it  wlien  required,  the  same  penalty.     One  hundred  pounds 
penalty  is  imposed  on  masters  of  ships  refusing  to  give  yearly 
accounts' to*  their  owiiers,  provided  that  nothing  be  contained 
in  such  directions,  which  shall  relate  to  the  restraining  or 
enhancing  the  price  of  coals  in  the  river  Thames,  or  to  keep^ 
in^  of  turn  in  deUvering  of  coals  there,    A  fine  of  one  hun- 
dred 
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dred  pounds  is  also  recoverable  of  owners  giring 
to  keep  turn^  and  on  all  perlbns  obeying  fucb  directions ; 
and  masters  of  ships  are  to  deliver  their  cockets  within  four 
days  after  the  arrival  of  the  ship  at  Gravesend,  and  not  kt 
them  remain  in  the  hands  of  any  agents  on  behalf  of  the 
owners,  under  a  penalty  of  50/. 

The  irregulariiiei  of  this  trade  at  last  compelled  the  go* 
^mment  to  establish  Land  Coal  Metkrs'  officers,  in  Lou* 
don,  Westminster,  and  Surrey,  as  well  as  at  the  whar&  "oa 
the  river  Thames  within  those  districts.  These  offices  were 
iinder  the  control  of  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen,  and  the 
various  justices  of  the  peace ;  this  establishment  took  place 
in  1 767,  and  was  extended  from  Tower  Dock  to  Limehcmse^ 
Hole,  and  afterwards  to  all  the  parishes  lying  between  Pntney 
and  Rotherhithe,  In  1786,  alike  office  was  established  in 
Westminster  and  certain  parishes  in  Middlesex,  subject  ta 
the  control  of  the  justices  at  the  quarter-sessions  for  that  city 
^d  the  county. 

The  united  eflect  of  the  various  acts  for  these  establish^ 
inents,  with  the  penalties  imposed  on  offences  in  each  dis- 
trict, is  subjoined  by  way  of  summary,  distinguishing  any 
diflfercnce  made  by  the  provisions  of  the  respective  statutes. 

The  principal  land  coal  meter,  in  each  district  must  take 
fin  oath  respecting  the  duty  of  his  office,  aad  employ  a  suf- 
ficient  number  of  sworn  labouring  meters  to  measure  al) 
fDoals  sold  by  wharf  measure.  In  Surrey,  a  deputy  is  ap- 
pointed at  each  subordinate  office ;  a  general  penalty  of  20/. 
imposed  upon  the  principal  meter,  when  neglecting  to  ap» 
point ;  and  $1.  for  every  neglect  of  the  labourer. 

A  labourer  shall  attend,  upon  notice  given  at  the  coaloflSice 
at  any  wharf,  or  place  named,  within  an  hour  or  sooner,  to 
measure  coals  for  the  person  giving  notice,  upon  20^.  penalty 
f>n  his  non-attendance,  aiud  the  same  fine  exacted  upon  the 
principal  for  neglecting  to  send.  . 

The  principal  meter  or  s^nts  being  interested  directly  or 
indirectly  otherwise  than  officially,  to  be  dismissed  from  theit 
employment  for  ever,  and  pay  a  fine  of  20/.  In  Westmin- 
^r  the  fine  is  1 00/.  for  the  principal  and  2Ql.  for  the  labourer ; 
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here  ako  the  lubouring  meter  only  is  dismissed ;  but  in  Surrey 
both  parties.  To  prevent  confederacy,  the  labourers  are 
frequently  varied. 

Coals  sold  SL&  and  for  wharf-measure,  shall  be  measured  in 
the  presence  of  a  labouring  meter,  who  is  empowered  to 
make  good  any  deficiency  out  of  the  seller*s  stock. 

Four-pence  per  chaldron,  is  to  be  paid  by  the  wharfinge* 
or  seller  to  the  principal  meter  toward  defraying  the  expencei 
of  his  office ;  for  this  the  seller  is  to  receive  a  ticket,  con- 
taining the  names  of  buyer  and  seller,  quantity,  &c.  wliich 
ticket  the  carman  must  deliver  to  the  first  meter  upon  penalty 
of  40^.  for  neglect.  Altering,  or  refusing  to  deliver  it,  lOs. 
Any  cart  with  any  quantity  of  coals  exceeding  seventeen 
bushels,  sent  otherwise;  the  forfeiture  for  such  offence  10/. 

A  wharfinger,  &c.  using  sacks  less  than  four  feet  in  length 
and  two  in  breadth,  forfeit  5/.  Labouring  meters  permitting 
or  using  such  sacks,  pay  iOs. 

Any  wharfinger  or  dealer  directly  or  indirectly  giving  any 
feward,  except  the  allowed  ^d.  per  chaldron,  shall  forfeit^ 
in  London  20/.  in  Westminster  and  Surrey  50L 

Labouring  meters  delivering  false  tickets  to  consumers,  or 
in  other  respe&s  offending  as  above,  shall  be  rendered  inca- 
pable of  their  oflSces,  and  the  principal  coal  meter  (in  London 
and  Westminster)  shall  pay  a  fine  of  405.  In  Surrey  the 
fine  imposed,  in  the  first  instance,  on  the  labourer ;  but,  if  not 
paid  within  a  month,  then  on  the  principal. 

Labourers  suffering  coals  to  be  sent  away,  unmeasured,  or 
not  givii\g  notice  of  their  being  sent  away,  to  forfeit  5l.  and 
be  disabled. 

The  act  for  the  regulation  of  this  trade,  which  took  place 
in  1803,  directs  **  that  the  carman  is  to  deliver  a  ticket, 
called  the  venders  ticket  before  he  shoots  any  of  the  coals 
out  of  his  cart  or  waggon,  and  that  a  bushel  measure  shall 
be  in  such  cart  or  waggon,  by  which  the  carman  is  directed 
to  measure,  gratis,  (under  the  penalty  of  10?.)  tlie  coak 
contained  in  any  one  sack,  which  the  purchaser  or  his  ser- 
vant may  require^  which  sack  is  to  contain  three  bushels^ 
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heaped  up  in  the  form  of  a  cone^  the  outside  of  the  measure 
being  the  extremity  of  the  base  thereof*"  This  is  to  be  given 
besides  the  meter's  ticket. 

The  last  act  that  passed  relative  to  the  coal  trade  was  in 
1804 ;  it  was  enacted  "  that  a  regular  market  for  vending 
coals  should  be  established  ;  and  for  this  purpose  it  was  de-^ 
dared  that  as  the  mayor,  aldermen ,  and  commons  of  the 
city  of  London  had  agreed  with  the  owners  and  proprietors 
of  the  Coal  Exchtmge,  for  the  purchase  of  those  premises, 
for  the  price  of  25,600/.  and  that  such  purcliase  should  ba 
secured  bj^  bonds  of  100/.  under  the  common  seal  of  the  city, 
bearing  interest  of  five  per  cent,  per  anniimj  the  mayor, 
aldermen  and  conunonalty  were  empowered  to  make  good 
such  purchase,  in  the  most  ample  manner,  with  the  follow* 
ing  provision,  tliat  nothing  in  the  act  should  be  construed  to 
extend  to  the  requisition  that  any  crimp,  factor,  &c.  should 
deliver  gratis,  a  copy  of  the  bargsun  or  contract  for  the  sale 
of  coals  by  him  attested,  to  the  buyer  and  seller  thereof,  re- 
spectively, save  and  except  such  copy  shall  have  been  de- 
manded by  the  buyer  or  seller  thereof ;  and  then  and  in  such 
case  such  crimp,  factor,  or  other  person  having  the  dis^posal 
of  such  coals,  shall,  and  he  and  she  is  and  are  hereby  required 
to  deliver  such  copy,  gr)ttisy  to  such  buyer  or  seller  demand- 
ing the  same." 

This  act  further  provides  that  all  penalties  under  20/.  shall 
be  ])aid  within  two  calendar  months,  and  recovered  before 
nny  justices  of  the  peace.— Any  appeal  to  be  made  to  and 
decided  by  tiie  justices  at  the  quarter-sessions. 

We  conclude  this  interesting  article,  by  observing,  with 
the  ingenious  Dr.  Campbell,  "  that  the  coal  trade  is  in  a 
high  degree  useful  to  the  national  intercft,  not  only  by  af- 
fording tlie  principal  nursery  for  seamen  in  the  world,  but 
by  raising  exceedingly  the  real  value,  and  of  course  the  pur- 
chase, of  those  lands  in  which  coals  are  found,  and  those 
through  which  it  is  necessary  to  pass  from  the  works  to  the 
places  where  they  arc  embarked,  and  from  the  general  im- 
provements they  have  occasioned.  Thousands  of  laborious 
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people  are  maintained  in  and  about  the  mines,  thousands 
more  in  conveying  them  to  the  pprts  and  on  board  the  ships  ; 
to  say  nothing  of  those  that  draw  their  subsistence  from  the 
carriage  of  them  by  land.  We  nwiy  join  to  these  the  mul- 
titudes that  obtain  their  living  from  the  many  manufac- 
tories in  which  they  are  employed,  and  which  could  not  bo 
carried  on  but  by  the  help  of  coals."  To  all  these  services 
the  opulence  of  the  city  of  London  has  largely  contri- 
buted. 

BILLINGSGATE. 

Under  the  ward  which  bears  this  name,  we  have  presumed 
in  the  present  volume  to  atlempt  at  an  etymology,  and  in 
the  first  Tolume,  under  the  reign  of  William  III.  in  1699, 
have  stated  the  regulations  of  the  fish  market  by  act  of  par* 
liament ;  we  therefore  only  give  a  few  historical  notices  con« 
cerning  this  place  of  piscatory  avocation. 

The  antient  customs  of  Billingsgate  are  upon  record  in  th^ 
reign  of  Edward  III*,  when  it  appears  that  every  great  ship 
paid  for  strandage  2d,  every  little  ship  with  jDre-lpcks.l(/.  the 
lesser  boat,  called  a  batiky  id.  The  king  was  to  have  ^d* 
for  every  two  measured  quarters  of  corn ;  of  a  coomb  of 
corn.  Id.  every  weight  going  out  of  the  city,  frf.  Onefar-> 
thing  for  every  two  measured  quarters  of  sea  coal;  for 
every  ton  of  all  going  out  of  England  beyond  the  seas  by 
iiierchant  strangers,  4d.  and  for  every  thousand  herrings,  Id, 
•except  the  franchises,  &c.  That  these  payments,  however, 
were  made  long  before  Ed  ward *s  reign  is  evident  from 
Brompton's  Chronicle,  where  mention  is  made  of  them  inter 
ieges  Eihelredif  an.  1016. 

Billingsgate  is  altK)  a  harbour  for  small  vessels  which  arrive 
with  sialt,  oranges,  lemons,  onions,  and  other  commodities; 
and  in  summer  the  influx  of  cherries  from  Kent,  &c.  is  won« 
derful.  At  this  place  the  Gravesend  passage  boats,  and 
Margate  hoys  ply  for  passengers;  tiie  first  of  these  ara 
•obliged  to  depart,  under  a  penalty,  upon  the  ringing  of  a  bell 
at  high  water. 

An  accouftt  of  fish  in  use  among  our  ancestors  must  be 
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curious  at  this  period.;,  we  therefore  subjoin  a  list  dF  those 
brouglit  to  market  in  the  reign  of  Edward  !•  who  descended 
even  to  regulate  the  prices,  that  his  subjects  might  not.be 
left  to  the  mercy  of  the  venders : 

i.  .  d* 

The  belt  plaice       -        -    O*    If 

A  dozen  of  best  soles      -    0    J 

Best  fresh  malvil,  /.  e.  mol- 
va»  either  cod  or  ling  • 

Best  haddock 

Best  barkey 

Best  millet    -        - 

Best  doracy  John  Doree 

Best  congier 

Bestturbot     .        .        - 

Best  bran,  sard  and  vetulo 

Best  mackrel  in  Lent 

And  out  of  Lent    - 

Best  guamaud 

Best  fresh  mulango,  /'•  e, 
muhingi,  whitings,  four 
for      .        -        -        -    .0     1 

Best  powdered  ditto,  12  for  0    1 

Best  pickled  herrings,  20     0     1 

This  shews  that  the  invention 

of  pickling  was  before  the 

time  of  Wm*  Benkelon,  who 

died  in  1397  *. 

Best  fresh  ditto  before  Mi- 
chaelmas, six  for         •    0    1 

Ditto,   after  MichaeIm;Ls» 

twelve  for        -        -   ^0    1 


Best  Thamet  or  Screm 

lamprey 
Best  fresh  oysters,  a  gal- 
lon for 
A  piece  of  rumb,  gross  and 
fat,    isenbeck    holibut^ 
which  is  usually  sold  in 
pieces,  at 
Best  sea  hog,  /•  ^.  porpesse  6    8 
Best  eels  a  strike,  or  a  1 100  0    2" 
Best  lampreys,  in  winter, 
the  100       -        -        -    0    8 


Ditto  at  other  ^imet         -    0    6 
These  must  by  their  cheapness 
have  been  the  little  lampreys 
now  used  for  bait. 

But  lampreys  were  also  imported 
from  Nantes,  the  first  which 
came  in  was  told  for  not  lets 
than  .        -        . 

A  month  after         • 

Best  fresh    salmon   from 
Christmas  to  Easter  for 

Ditto  after  ditto 

Best  smelts  the  100 

Best  roche  in  summer 

Best  lucy  or  pike  at 
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By  the  very  high  price  of  the  pike  it  is-  very  probable  that 
this  fish  had  not  yet  been  introduced  into  our  ponds,  but  was 
imported  at  this  period  as  a  luxury,  pickled  or  some  way 
preserved* 

Among  those  fish,  let  us  observe  that  the  conger  is  at  pre-* 
tent  never  admitted  to  any  table,  and  to  speak  of  serving  up 
a  porpesse,  whole  or  in  part,  would  surprize  modem  guesb. 
Yet  such  is  the  difference  of  taste ;  both  these,  fishes  were  ia 
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high  esteem.  '  King  Hichard^s  master  cools  bave'lcft  a  most 
excellent  receipt  for  congur  in  sauce  * ;  and  as  for  the  other 
■greact  fish,  it  was  either  eaten  roasted  or  salted,  or  as  broth 
or  furmente  mth  porpesse ;  the  learned  Doctor  Caius  even 
tells  us  the  proper  sauce,  and  says  that  it  should  be  the  same 
with  that  for  a  dolphin  f,  another  dish  unheard  of  in  our 
days.  From  the  great  price  that  lucy  or  pike  bore  Xf  one 
may  reasonably  suspect  that  it  was  at  that  time  an  exotic  fish 
•and  brought  over  at  a  vast  expence. 

Mr.  Pennant  confesses  himself  unacquainted  with  the  words 
barkey,  bran,  and  betulo.  Sard  was  probably  the  sardine 
or  pilchard.  He  is  equally  at  a  loss  about  croplings  and 
rumb;  but  the  pickled  baleses  were  certainly  the  phoUts 
dactylus  of  Linmeus,  1 1 10.  The  balanus  of  Rondeletitcs  de 
TestaniuSj  26,  and  the  ^//i// of  the  modern  Italians,  which 
■are  to  this  day  eaten  and  even  pickled. 

To  this  list  of  sea  fish  which  were  admitted  in  tliose  days 
to  table,  nay  be  added  the  sturgeon  and  ling,  and  there  is 
twice  mentioned  in  archbishop  JNeville,  a  great  feast  of  cer- 
tain fish,  both  roasted  and  baked,  at  present  unknown  called 
a  thirl  poole. 

The  seal  was  also  redconed  a  fish,  and  with  the  sturgeon 
and  porpess  were  the  only  fresh  fish  which  by  the  33d  of 
Henry  VIII.  were  permitted  to  be  brought  of  any  stranger 
«t  «ea  between  England  and  France,  Flaaders  and  Zealand. 

Mr.  Pennant,  on  passing  through  Billingsgate,  observed 
on  the  ground  sl^me  large  pieces  of  ice,  in  which,  he  was 
told,  the  salmon  from  Berwick  and  others  of  the  northern 
fishery- were  packed  in  boxes.  The  ice  is  preserved  in  ice« 
liouses  throughout  the  winter  entirely  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Colquhoun,  to  whose  excellent  treatise  on  river  police 
we  shall  often  have  occasion  to  refer,  has  made  several  pointed 
observations  on  the  frauds  practised  in  the  fish  trade. 

^*  It  has  been  repeatedly  remarked,**  says  he,  *<  by  succes- 
sive writers,  that  there  is  not  perhaps  a  country  in  the  world 
better  situated  to  be  plentifully  and  constantly  supplied  with 

'>  Ftm  €f  Qey.        f  Caii  OJuisaUa.        %  British  Zoology,  3d,  320. 
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fish  than  Britain  ;  yet  it  is  well  known  that  in  London  fish  is 
seldom  seen  but  at  the  tables  of  the  rich ;  and,  excepting 
sprats  and  herrings,  which  ai*e  caught  only  during  a  short 
season y  none  are  tasted  by  the  poor,  tliough  iwsh  fish  of 
some  kind  or  other,  might  be  sold  all  the  year,  uiuch  clieaper 
than  butchers^  meat,  if  no  sinister  acts  ^'cre  u»ed  to  prevent 
it.  These  acts,  however,  have  been  known  by  their  effects ;" 
the  consequenccwas  that  several  laws  passed  for  the  better  pre- 
servation and  improvement  of  the  fishery >  which  was  placed 
by  act  of  parliament,  in  1710,  under  the  control  of  the  court 
of  lord  mayor  and  aldermen;  with  allowing  of  all  rights  of 
the  city  and  lord  nia}'or,  as  conservator  of  the  river,  and  se- 
veral bye  laws  and  regulations  were  accordingly  made.  From 
the  year  1727  few  exertions  were  made  on  this  subject  till 
1757,  when  the  common  council  petitioned  pai*liament  for 
more  ample  power  to  remedy  the  grievances  complained  of. 
An  act  was  in  consequence  passed,  which  declared  ^'  that 
the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  of  London  should  have  full 
power,  and  they  were  required,  to  make  rules  and  ordi- 
nances, for  ascertaining  the  assize  of  the  several  fish  to  be 
taken,''  and  other  extensive  jurisdictions.  This  act  was  fur- 
ther enforced  by  another  statute,  33  George  IL  r^ulating 
the  sale  of  fresh  fish  at  Billingsgate,  with  iines  for  unsiEe^ 
able  fish,  &c. 

The  detection  of  various  artifices,  however,  discovered 
that  it  had  been  customary  for  the  fishmongers  to  contract 
with  the  fishermen  for  their  whole  cargoes,  and  oblige  them 
to  stop  at  Gravesend,  instead  of  coming  up  to  Billingsgate » 
they  then  carried  the  fish  to  be  brought  up  to  market  only  by 
boat-loads  at  a  time,  the  remainder  of  the  cargo  being  shifted 
into  a  well- boat,  under  the  care  of  some  servant,  who  sent  it 
up  by  degrees,  as  ttie  fishmonger  directed.  Thus  tlie  best 
fish  was  dealt  out  in  small  proportions;  whilst  a  vast  remain- 
der was  detained  in  the  river,  a  month  or  six  weeks! 
before  it  was  ordered  up ;  and  having  then  been  so  wasted  as 
to  be  unwholesome,  it  was  destroyed  towards  furnishing  a 
future  supply  of  fresh  fish,  and  fresh  peculation!  It  has 
been  ascertained,  that  at  the  tittie  the  poorer  classes  in  this 
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metropolis  have  been  pining  in  want  and  misery  on  account 
of  the  scarcity  of  other  food,  and  to  whom  a  supply  of  fish 
would  have  been  essential  to,  probably,  the  saving  of  their 
lives;  that  these  piscatory  forestallers  and  haters  of  their 
fellow  citizens,  wilfully  kept  back  the  supplies  of  the 
Almigbt\',  and,  with  an  iniquity,  peculiar  to  itself,  kept 
back  the  whole  produce,  except  a  twentieth  part,  which 
they  penuitted  to  come  to  market  at  extravagant  prices! 
**  To  secure  a  continuance  of  this  diabolical  fraud,  they 
became  owners  of  fishing  vessels,  hired  fishermen  to  go 
masters,  and  obliged  the  fishermeQ^s  apprentices  to  be 
bound,  not  to  the  fishermen,  but  to  them,  as  fishmongers^ 
though  the  fishmongers  were  a  distinct  company  '* 

•*  As  to  the  fish  brought  to  market  by  the  fishermen,  the 
fishmongers  in  conjunction  employed  persons  as  their  buyers 
at  the  market,  to  take  up  all  the  best  fish,  and  then  divided 
it  among  themselves  by  such  lots  or  parcels  as  they  thought 
proper;  so  that  when  it  came  into  their  shops,  they  en- 
hanced the  price  at  pleasure,  and  were  sure  not  tobeun- 
dersold. 

**  When  a  new  fi^h  market  was,  in  the  year  1749,  at- 
tempted to  be  established  at  Westminster,  (by  statute  22 
Geo.  II.  cap.  4^,)  the  trustees  and  the  inhabitants,  raised  a. 
large  sum  of  money  by  subscription,  and  purchased  fishing 
vessels,  to  be  employed  solely  in  supplying  this-new  market. 
Yet  such  was  the  influence  of  the  iishmongers,  and  the 
fishermen  in  their  interest,  over  those  employed  in  these 
fishing  vessels,  that  though  they  were  bound  under  cove- 
nants, with  large  penalties,  they  broke  through  them  all,  so 
that  the  market  was  deserted  for  want  of  a  supply,  and  the 
subscribers  ultimately  lost  their  money. 

**  Manifold  have  been  the  attempts  to  put  a  stop  to  these 
frauds  and  monopolies :  the  statutes  29  Geo.  II.  cap.  39.  and 
30  Geo.  II.  cap.  21.  were  passed  containing  such  regulations, 
as  it  was  hoped  would  prove  effectual.  And  jurisdiction  was 
given  to  the  justices  in  Kent  and  Essex,  as  well  as  to  the 
mayor,  recorder,  and  aldermen  (being  justices)  of  the  cor- 
poration of  Queenborough  and  Gravescnd,  to  enforce  the 
'penalties. 
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*^  The  fishmonger's  however,  still  continued  to  keep  tbo 
fish  wasting  in  tlicir  well-boats  at  Gra^resend,  beyond  the 
time  limited  by  law,  \^y  causing  the  holds  of  these  welU 
boats  to  be  divided  into  several  cells,  with  partitions  be- 
tween them.  When  a  fishing  vessel  came  in,  as  part  of  the 
fish  only  was  forwarded  to  the  market  directly,  the  re- 
mainder was  put  into  one  of  these  cells  or  receivers :  ano- 
ther vessel,  two  or  three  days  after,  left  part  of  her  cargo 
in  another  receiver  of  the  sanie  boat,  and  so  on  till  al(  the 
receivers  were  full ;  where  it  was  kept  as  long  as  the  fisher* 
man  pleased.  When  the  inspector  (appointed  by  virtue  of 
the  acta  last  mentioned)  came  to  see  whetlier  the  fish  had 
been  forwarded  to  market  as  it  ought,  and  found  it  re- 
mained beyond  the  time,  he  was  told,  that  what  he  saw 
came  by  atlter  vessels,  and  that  the  time  for  sending  it  for« 
ward  was  not  expired  j  which  he  not  being  able  to  disprove, 
the  fraud  passed  unpunished.  It  had  been  provided  hy 
these  agts,  that  an  entry  should  be  made  of  the  fishing  ves- 
sels, as  they  came  in,  under  a  very  considerable  penalty  ; 
but  this  was  frequently  eluded  by  prevailing  upon  those  who 
had  the  charge  of  making  the  entry,  to  leave  the  entry  to 
be  made  by  some  waterman,  who  took  tlie  entering  money, 
and  made  the  entry  upon  pieces  of  paper,  which  remained 
with  him,  before  they  were  pasted  in  the  entering  book, 
perhaps  twenty  days.  If  the  ins|)cctor,  upon  finding  no 
entry  made,  gave  himself  no  trouble,  the  end  was  an- 
swered ;  if  he  did  and  prosecuted,  the  defendant  produced 
the  waterman's  paper,  which  brought  the  entry  within 
time :  and  thougii  this  paper  might  be  forged,  as  the  proof 
of  the  forgery  was  scarcely  possible ;  the  end  of  the  fisher- 
man was  still  answered,  and  he  cheated  the  public  with  im- 
punity. 

<'  To  remedy  these  evils  and  some  others  the  last  act  of 
parliament  parsed,  and  now  in  force,  material  to  be  con- 
sidered, as  respects  the  port  of  London,  the  statute  33  Geo.  If. 
cap.  27.  of  which  the  following  is  the  substance  : 

'*  Tiie  master  of  every  fishing  vessel,  within  three  days 
after  his  arrival  at  the  Nure  with  fish,  shall  repciVt  the  tinie 
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of  his  arrival  to  the  deputed  clerk,  in  the  coast. office  at  the 
Castom  House  in  London,  under  50/.  penalty,  and  the 
clerk  is  to  enter  the  report  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose. 
The  master  is  also  to  leave  a  true  account  of  all  fresh  fish 
which  have  been  brought  alive  to  the  Nore  in  his  vessel, 
upon  pain  that  the  owners  of  such  vessel  shall  forfeit  20/. 
If  any  person  on  board  such  a  vessel  after  her  arrival,  shall 
destroy  or  cause  to  be  destroyed,  any  fish  which  shall  have 
been  brought  from  sea,  that  is  not  unmarketable,  such  of- 
fender abaU  be  committed  to  bard  labour  for  anv  time  not 
exceeding  two  months,  nor  less  than  one  month.  The  clerk, 
at  the  coast-office  is  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday, 
ia  every  week,  to  return  to  the  mayor  of  London,  and  to 
aucb  persons  as  the  trustees  of  the  fish-market  at  Westminster 
afaaU  appoint,  in  the  city  of  Westminster,  and  to  the  in- 
ipector  if  the  fishing  vessels,  at  such  {dace  as  the  taid  trus-' 
tees  shall  appoint ;  a  true,  account  of  the  time  when  every 
such  vessel  shall  have  beelh  entered  as  arrived  at  the  Nore, 
and  also  of  the  fish,  &c.  which  shall  have  been  entered ;  un« 
der  the  penalty  of  SL 

*^  None  of  the  fish  mentioned  in  the  act  (viz.  salmon, 
salmon  trouts,  turbots,  and  ling,  fresh  cod,  and  half-fresh 
cod,  haddock,  scate,  fresh  ling,  lobsters,  soles,  and  whit* 
ings,)  shall,  at  any  time  after  their  arrival  at  the  Nore,  be 
put  into  a  well-bQat,  or  store-boat,  under  the  penalty  of 
20/.  nor  be  delivered  out  of  any  fishing  vessel  (unless  when 
sold  by  retail)  but  into  the  vessel  employed  to  carry  it  di- 
rectly to  Billing^ate  or  Westminster ;  and  no  vessel  is  to 
remain  above  one  tide  with  the  fish,  accidents  of  wind  and 
weather  excepted.  If  anyone  offends  in  the  premises,  he 
is  to  be  committed  to  the  house  of  correction,  for  any  time 
not  exceeding  two  months,  nor  less  than  one  month :  and 
the  inspector  of  the  fishing  vessels  is  duly  to  execute  his  of- 
fice under  the  penalty  of  20/. 

<'  By  the  statute  2  Geo.  IIL  cap.  )5,  made  to  encourage 
the  supply  of  the  metropolis  with  fish,  by  land-carriage, 
but  which  did  not  succeed  to  any  beneficial  extent ;  no  per- 
son who  shall  sell  or  be  concerned  in  the  sale  of  any  fresh 
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fish  by  commission,  is  to  buy  or  be  concerned  in  the  buying 
of  any  fresh  fish  to  sell  again,  on  his  own  account,  or  for 
the  joint  account  of  him  and  any  other  person,  under  the 
forfeiture  of  50/.  No  person  is  to  sell  at  any  fish-marke^ 
within  the  bills  of  mortality,  or  within  one  hundred  and 
fifty  yards  of  such  fish-market,  and  during  the  market 
hours,  any  of  the  fish  s|)eciried  in  the  aict,  before  he  shall 
have  first  placed  up  a  true  account  of  all  the  fish  which  be 
^all  then  have  to  sell,  distinguishing  tiie  several  sorts  of 
such  fish,  and  the  quantity  of  every  sort  ijeispectivelyy  un- 
der 10/.  penalty  ;  and  no  person  is  to  have  in  his  possession, 
or  expose  to  sale,  any  spawn  of  fish,  or  any  fish  unsizeable 
or  out  of  season,  orany  smolt,  which  shall  not  be  five  inches 
firom  the  nose  to  the  utmost  extent  of  the  tail. 

*^  By  the  two  last  stated  acts,  a  general  jurisdiction  over 
offences  created  b}*  them,  is  given  toall  justices  of  the  peace, 
within  their  respective  jurisdictions.*' 

Boss  Alley,  nearly  facing  this  market,  was  so  called  on 
account  of  a  boss  or  spring  of  clear  water  which  was  erected 
for  the  use  of  the  ward,  by  the  executors  of  Sir  Richard 
Whiltington. 

On  St.  Mary's  Hill  stends 

WATERMEN'S  HALL. 

This  is  a  small,  but  convenient  building  for  transacting 
the  affairs  of  the  company,  who  arc  under  the  power  and 
controal  of  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen ;  this  court  ap- 
points eight  persons  of  good  character  among  the  water- 
men, and  three  persons  out  of  twelve  annually  nominated 
by  the  watermen,  which  eleven  persons  are  stiled  rulers  and 
overseers  of  all  wherrymen,  watermen,  and  lightermen, 
that  shall  row,  or  exercise  any  rowing  upon  the  river 
Thames,  between  Gravesend  and  Windsor.  These  rulers 
are  enabled  annually  to  appoint  and  direct  the  Wcitermen  of 
^he  principal  towns,  stairs,  and  plying  places  within  the 
above  districts ;  and  to  chuse  certain  free  watermen,  who 
are  housekeepers,  for  each  of  those  plying  places,  to  be 
their  assistants,  so  that  they  do  not  exceed  tlie  number  of 
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t\xiy,  nor  are  less  than  forty  ^  to  which  nine  lightx^rtneQ 
b^ing  added;^  they  altogether  compose  the  assbtants  to  the 
company. 

The  persons  composing  this  body  are  empowered  to  ap* 
point  any  number  of  watermen,  not  exceeding  forty,  to 
ply  and  work  on  Sundays,  between  Vauxhall  and  Lime* 
hoase ;  at  such  places  as  shall  be  appointed,  to  carry  oyer 
passengers,  at  a  regulated  rate ;  the  money  earned  by  such 
labour,  is  carried  to  the  halt  by  each  waterman,  who,  hav- 
ing been  paid  his  proper  wages,  the  rest  is  consolidated  as  a 
fund  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  belonging  to  the  fraternity. 
The  sums  raised  by  these  means  are  very  considerable  *. 

Should  the  lord  high  admiral,  or  the  commissioners  of  tbd 
Admiralty,  at  any  time  give  notice  to  the  Watermen's  Com- 
pany, that  there  is  occasion  for  a  certain  number  of  that 
firatemi^  to  serve  in  the  royal  navy ;  then  all  such  persont 
ts  shall  be  duly  summoned  and  do  not  appear,  shall  ttot 
only  sufier  one  month's  imprisonment,  but  be  rendered  in- 
capable of  enjoying  any  privilege  belonging  to  the  company 
for  two  years^  The  above  are  the  provisions  of  the  act 
of  William  III. 

In  the  year  1701,  during  the  same  reign,  an  order  was 
made  by  llie  court  of  rulers,  auditors,  and  assistants  of  the 
Company  of  Watermen  and  Lightermen  cf  the  river 
Thames,  observing,  *'  that  several  watermen  and  their  ap« 
prentices,  while  they  are  rowing  upon  that  river,  or  at 
their  pljong  places  between  Gravesend  and  Windsor,  often 
use  tmmodestf  obscene^  and  lewd  expressicms  totcards  pas^ 
sengersj  and  to  each  other j  that  are  affensroe  to  all  sober 
persons  f  and  tend  to  the  corruption  of  youths ;  it  was  there- 
fore  ordained.  That  watermen  or  lightermen,  convicted  of 
using   such   expressions,    forfeit   2s.   6d.    for   every  such 

*  The  watOTmen  of  Wettnintt^r  bein^  exempt  from  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  company,  in  this  circumstance,  annually  appoint  their 
crwn  -watermen  to  ply  and  work  on  Simdays,  for  carrying  passengers 
across  the  Thames ;  which  money  is  applied  to  the  use  of  the  poor  wa-' 
cermen,  or  their  widows,  in  the  parishes  of  St.  Mttfjaret,  and  St.  John 
the  evangelist,  in  that  city* 
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offence ;  and  if  any  waterman  or  lighterman's  apprentice 
shall  offend  in  the  same  manner,  his  master  or  ipistress  shall 
on  his  conviction,  forfeit  the  like  sum  ;  or,  in  casQ  of  their 
refusal,  the  offender  shall  suffer  such  correction  as  the  rulers 
of  the  company  shall  think  fit  and  necessary.  The  for- 
feitures, when  paid,  to  be  applied  to  the  use  of  the  poor» 
aged  ,.-decayed^  and  maimed  members  of  the  company,  their 
widows  and  children.'* 

All  boats  belonging  to  the  company  must  be  numbered, 
and  entered  in  the  compan}''s  register ;  and  to  prevent  im- 
position, the  rates  of  passage  upon  the  river  are  regulated 
by  the  lord  mayor  and  court  of  aldermen ;  a  list  of  whichy 
framed  and  glazed,  are  hung  up  in  the  passage  to  the  court 
rooms  of  aldermen  and  common  council,  Guildhall.  Any 
exaction  or  extortion  beyond  the  rates  fixed,  subjects  the 
off^der  to  a  fine^  or  imprisonment  for  a  stated  time.  The 
application  for  this  purpose  is  to  the  clerk  of  Watermen's 
Hall,  giving  the  oumber  of  the  boat ;  the  offender  will  then 
be  summoned  to  answer  the  complaint,  whether  for  exac- 
tion, abuse,  or  any  other  misbehaviour;  and,  if  convicted, 
properly  punished. 

In  our  first  volume  *  we  gave  an  extract  from  an  act,  passed 
in  the  reign  of  Geo.  IL  for  the  preservation  of  the  lives  of 
persons  passing  on  the  river  Thames. 

We  further  state  that  by  the  same  statute,  it  is  enacted, 
"  That  every  tilt  boat  shall  be  of  the  burthen  of  fifteen 
tons ;  and  that  no  Gravesend  boats,  or  wherries,  with  close 
decks  or  bailed  down,  and  not  moveable,  be  navigated,  tilt- 
boats  only  excepted,  on  the  penalty  of  10/.'*  f 

Any  watermen  or  wherrymen  who  wilfully  or  negligently 
lose  their  tide  from  Billingsgate  to  Gravesend,  or  from 
thence  to  Billingsgate,  by  putting  ashore  for  other  pas- 
sengers, or  by  waiting  or  loitering  by  the  way,  so  that  the 
first  passengers  shall  be  set  on  shore  two  miles  short  of  the 
place  to  which  they  are  bound,  shall  not  be  entitled  to  claim 
any  fare  of  the  passenger. 

•  Page  363.  f  Thames  Polica. 
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The  rulers  of  the  Watermen's  Company  are  to  appoint 
two  or  more  officers  to  attend,  one  at  Billingsgate,  at  every 
time  of  high  water  at  London  Bridge ;  and  the  other  at 
Gravesend,  at  the  first  of  flood;  who  shall  publicly  ring  a 
bell  for  fifteen  minutes,  to  give  notice  to  the  tilt- boats  and 
wherries  to  put  off.  And  if  such  wherrymen,  &c.  do  not 
immediately  put  off  on  ringing  the  said  bell ;  and  do  hot  ef- 
fectually proceed  on  their  voyage,  but  put  on  shore  within 
two  miles  of  Billingsgate,  or  Gravesend,  as  the  case  may  be ; 
or  if  such  boats  are  not  navigated  by  two  sufficient  men,  the 
youngest  to  be  eighteen  years  old  at  least ;  in  every  sucli 
case  the  owners  of  such  boats  shall  forfeit  5/.  to  be  levied  on 
the  boats  or  goods  of  the  owners  of  such  boats. 

And  if  the  Company  of  Watermen  neglect  setting  up  the 
bells,  and  appointing  proper  persons  to  ring  them,  they  shall 
forfeit  50/.  persons  appointed  to  ring  the  said  belisp  shall  for* 
feit  40A  for  every  neglect.  ' 

The  statute  of  34  Geo.  IIL  after  reciting  the  various  pre- 
ceding laws,  repeals  the  statute  of  Philip  and  Mary,  in- 
flicting severe  punishments  on  watermen  for  extortion,  and 
places  them  more  immediately  under  the  government  of  the 
magistracy. 

**  The  court  of  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  are  empowered 
to  make  rules  and  orders  for  the  government  of  watermen, 
ifberrymen,  and  lightermen,  between  Gravesend  and  Wind- 
sor: and  jurisdiction  is  given  to  the  mayor,  recorder,  or 
any  one  alderman  within  the  city,  and  the  justices  of  the 
peace  of  the  counties  and  places  next  adjoining  to  the  river, 
to  put  all  laws,  rules,  and  orders,  made  by  the  said  court  of 
mayor  and  aldermen,  or  by  the  rulers  of  the  Watermen's 
Company,  and  approved  of  by  the  court,  in  execution 
against  watermen  and  others,  guilty  of  any  offence  against 
such  laws,  rules,  and  orders. 

**  Such  rules  may  be  enforced  by  penalties  and  for- 
feitures, not  exceeding  3/.  for  any  offence,  and  are  to  be 
approved  of  by  one  of  the  chief  judges^  A  copy  of  them 
Jibing  thirty  days  previously  sent  to  the  Watermen's  Com- 
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ptLtiYf  who  may  submit  objections  to  the  judges.  Within 
thirty  days  after,  being  allowed ,  copies  of.  the  rules  are  to 
be  sent  to  the  public  offices  in  Middlesex  and  Surrey,  and  to 
the  clerks  of  the  peace  of  the  counties  aiid  places  adjoining 
the  river. 

'^  Autliority  is  also  given  to  the  lord  mayor,  recordeift 
or  one  alderman  of  London,  and  to  any  justice  or  justices  of 
the  peace,  within  their  respective  jurisdictions,  to  summon 
offenders  (within  six  days  after  any  ofiepce  is  committed) 
and,  on  the  refusal  to  appear,  to  apprehend  them  by  war* 
rant,  and  to  punish  them  by  fine,  not  exceoding  the'  pe- 
nalty imposed  for  the  ofience ;  or,  in  ca^e  of  refusal,  to  pay 
the  fine,  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  month. 

<<  A  like  authority  is  given  to  summon,  apprehend,  and 
punish  persons  refusing  to  pay  watermen  their  &res,  &c. 

^'  Authority  is  also  given  to  two  of  the  rulers  of  tlie  Wa« 
termen's  Company  (as  well  as  to  the  mayor,  aldermen,  re* 
corder,  and  justices)  to  hear  complaints  between  watermen 
and  watermen,  their  widows,  apprentices,  &c. 

^'  An  appeal  is  by  this  act  given  from  the  mayor,  alder* 
men,  recorder,  justices  or  rulers  of  the  company,  to  the 
quarter  sessions." 

Persons  refusing  to  pay  the  fares  of  watermen,  or  give 
their  names  and  residence,    or  giving  fictitious  names  or! 
places  of  abode,  incur  the  penalty  of  $L 

The  Watermen's  Company  was  first  founded  in  1 556 ;  and^ 
according  to  the  report  of  the  Dock  Committee  in  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1196,  they  were  thus  estimated : 
Freemen        -        -        -        8283 
Persons  not  free     -        •        2Q0Q 
Apprentices        ^        t  2000 


12,283 
In  war  about  three  hundred  apprentices  are  annually  ad- 
mitted, and  four  hundred  in  tune  of  peace.    These  watermen 
navigate  three  thousand  wherries,  itnd  the  chief  part  of  the 
craft  employed  in  the  river. 
On  St.  Mary  Hill  is  alsp 
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FELLOWSHIP  PORTERS  HALL. 

THIS  Is  a  ?maU  building  for  the  regulation  of  the  frau 
ternityi  from  which  it  is  named. 

The  porters  of  the  metropolis  are  divided  into  the  fol- 
lowing brotherhoods;  Companies  Porters,  Fellowship 
Porters,  Ticket  Porters,  and  Tackle  Porters. 

The  Companies  Porters  land  and  ship  off  all  goods  and 
merchandize  exported  and  imported  to  an4  from  all  pans 
Dear  the  west  side  of  the  Sound,  in  the  Baltic^  Germany, 
HoUaod,  France,  Spain,  &c. 

The  Fellowship  Porters  land,  ship  off,  carry  or  hpuse,  aU 
merchandize,  as  eorn,  salt,  coals,  and  other  commodities, 
measurable  by  dry  measure.  Their  number  is  from  seveti 
bundred  to  one  thousand  ;  and  their  chief  governor  the  ai* 
derman  of  Billingsgate  ward  for  the  time  being.  They  paj 
1 2d.  each  for  quarterage. 

A  remarkable  custom,  in  use  among  the  fellowship  porters, 
is  worthy  of  notice:  by  an  act  of  common  council,  it  was 
ordered  that  an  annual  sermon  should  be  preached  before 
them,  in  the  parish  church  of  St.  Mary  at  Hill,  the  Sunday 
next  after  Midsummer  Day ;  they,  therefore,  on  the  pre- 
ceding night,  furnish  the  merchants  and  respectable  fa- 
milies in  the  neighbourhood  with  nosegays,  and  in  the 
morning  proceed  froip  their  ball  to  church,  each  haying  a 
large  nosegay  in  his  band.  On  their  arrival  at  the  church, 
they  walk  up  the  middle  aisle  to  the  altar,  and  every  porter 
deposits  his  benevolence  for  the  use  of  the  poor,  and  to  de- 
fray the  expences  of  the  day,  into  two  basons  provided  for 
the  purpose ;  and  after  having  performed  this  ceremony,  the 
deputy,  merchants,  with  their  wives,  children,  and  servants, 
walk  in  order,  from  their  separate  pews,  to  perform  the  same 
solemnity.  The  nosegays  used  on  this  occasion  are  very 
expensive,  and  the  custom  is  very  antient. 

The  Ticket  Porters  land  and  ship  off  goods  imported  oc 
exported  to  all  parts  of  America,  &c.  and  house  all  mer- 
phants^  good^,  met^ils,  &c.  They  ply  also  at  various  quar- 
ters of  tlie  city 9  for  other  species  of  porierage^  and  give 
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ample  Bccarity  for  their  fidelity  and  honesty  ;  sucb  as 
employ  them,  have  only  occasion  to  notice  their  names, 
stamped  on  a  silver  ticket,  hanging  at  their  girdles,  ia 
cases  of  insolence  or  other  misbehaviour ;  and  upon  com- 
plaint being  made  to  their  governor,  satisfkction  is  speedily 
flbtained. 

Tackle  Porters  are  such  of  the  last  class  as  are  fnmisbed 
ndth  weights,  scales,  &c.  their  business  bdng  to  ireigh  snch 
goods  as  come  under  their  inspection, 

There  are  various  rates  taken  by  these  difiereot  classes  of 
porters  for  shipping,  landing,  boosing,  and  weighing,  wluch 
arc  Filiated  to  prevent  imposition. 

Any  porter  has  the  liberty  of  bringing  goods  into  Loo^ 
don ;  but  may  not  carry  any  out  of  the  City,  or  from  one 
part  of  it  to  another,  unless  he  be  a  freeman,  or  covenaDteci' 
lenrant ;  otherwise  he  is  Uable  to  be  arrested, 

ST.  MARY  AT  HILL. 


THIS  church  is  so  named  on  account  of  its  situation ;  it 
is  of  antient  date,  Richard  Hackney,  sheriGF  of  London, 
having  presented  to  the  living  in  1337  *. 

-    The 

*  In  1497,  when  tome  Ii&niren  were  dig^og  tm  the  fonndaium  of  a 
wiHia  thii  church,  titej  foundacaffia  of  rotten  timber^  conuininga 
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The  walls  of  the  building  having  withstood  the  injury  of 
the  Great  Fire,  the  interior  was  rebuilt  at  the  public  charge, 
and  finished  in  1672.  Within  a  few  years  also,  it  has  been 
again  repaired  and  beautified  in  a  very  judicious  manner ; 
the  old  tower  taken  down  aild  rd)uilt,  and  the  west  front 
correspondently  built  of  brick.  Towards  the  hill  the  front 
is  very  handsome ;  it  is  of  stone,  as  are  all  the  other  walls^ 
except  the  west ;  and  the  side  windows  were  Gothic^  till  the 
piers  were  taken  out,  and  the  whole  formed  into  single 
frames,  which  gives  a  light  appearance  to  the  church* 

The  interior,  over  the  middle  aisle,  is  graced  with  a 
^cfy  light  and  beautiful  cupola.  The  roofs  of  the  side  aisles 
flat,  supported  by  four  columns ;  at  each  end  of  the  church 
are  two  pilasters  of  a  composition  of  Doric  and  Corinthian. 
Tlie  whole  church  is  well  wainscotted  eight  foot  high,  with 
oak  pews,  and  enriched  with  cherubims,  festoons,  &c. 

The  altar-piece  is  of  Norway  oak,  with  a  handsome  cor- 
nice and  pediment.  The  length  of  the  church  is  ninety-six. 
feet,  breadth  fixty,  altitude  to  the  cieling'  of  the  roof^ 
twenty-six  feet;  and  to  the  centre  of  tb^  cupola,  thirty, 
eight  feet. 

Tliere  are  no  monum^nts  worthy  peculiar  attention.  Stow 
mentions  the  fdlowing  eminent  citizens  who  were  buried 
here: 

Richard  Gosselyn,  sheriff,  1422.  He  gave  his  house,  cal- 
led Stue  House,  in  Love  Lane,  and  a  tenement  in  Foster 
Lane,  for  the  support  of  religious  foundations. 

John  Bedham,  fishmonger,  who  gave  in  1472  several  le- 
gacies for  the  same  purpose. 

Nicholas  Exton,  mayor,  1387. 

William  Cambridge,  mayor,  1420. 

Robert  Revell,  sheriff,  1490,  a  bene&ctor  towards  re« 
building  the  church. 

female  body,  apparently  uncornipted,  and  the  joints  pliable.  The  body 
was  discovered  to  be  that  of  Alice,  lady  of  the  above  sheriflT  JSackney, 
who  had  been  buried  upwards  of  a  century  and  an  half.  After  expo* 
•are  for  four  days  without  any  noisome  smell,  it  began  to  g^row  putrid, 
and  was  therefore  again  deposited  in  its  pare«t  eanh. 

2  WilUam 
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William  IIeiniii>;ton,  mayor,  1500. 

Sir  Thomas  Blanke,  mayor,  1582. 

Sir  Ciithbut  Buckle,  mayor,  159*. 

Sir  Robert  Hampson,  aMeiman,  1607, 

The  organ  is  esteemed  a  very  melodious  mstnirwnt.— • 
Among  die  incumbents  there  are  no  persons  of  remarkable 
character. 

Witliin  this  parish  was  a  place  called  Septem  Camera  ; 
which  was  either  a  hoane,  or  so  many  rooms  or  diaiobers 
belonging  to  a  chantry,  the  rent  of  which  was  appropiatedl 
towards  the  maintenance  of  a  priest  to  pray  for  the  soul  of 
the  founder.  These,  with  other  chantry  lands  in  the  city, 
were  sold  by  Edward  VI.  for  988/.  8^.  lOrf. 

To  the  pariah  of  St.  Marj-  at  Hill  Is  united  th>t  of  St. 
Andrew  Hubbard,  the  church  of  which  was  destroyed  by 
the  fire,  and  ibe  site  now  covered  by  tbe  Weigh-house. 

Crossing  Lore  Lane,'  through  St.  Botolph's  Alley,  we 
come  opposite  to  the  parish  church  of 

St.  GEORGE,  BOTOLPH-LANE. 


THE  patron  saint  of  this  church  was  bom  in  Cappadocia, 
of  Christian  parents;  and  on  account  of  his  active  life,  was 
made  a  military  tribune  by  tlie  emperor  Dioclesian,  who,  not 
kuowing  liim  to  be  a  Christian,  heaped  favours  on  btm ;  St. 
George  \nis,  however,  unhappily  discovered  by  the  emperor 
and  his  court,  on  account  of  his  remonstrances  a^inst  tbe 
persecution  which  Dioclesian  had  projected: — the  sovereign 
therefore  urged  ibe  saint  to  sacrifice  to  klols ;  but  finding  his 
persuasions 
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persuasions  and  remonstrances  vain,  had  recourse  to  torment. 
St,  George  was  placed  upon'  a  wheel,  armed  on  every  side 
with  sharp  steel  points,  which  tore  the  flesh  of  the  flufibrer 
in  a  shocking  manner ;  but  in  the  midst  of  torment,  assay 
the  monkish  writers,  he  was  comforted  and  encouraged  by  a 
voice  from  heaven,  which  spoke  thus,  '*  Fear  not,  George, 
for  I  am  with  thee;"  and  also  by  a  person  clothed  in  white, 
who  appearing  to  him,  gave  him  hb  hand,  embraced  him, 
and  inspired  bim  with  courage. 

'*  As  the  torments  which  St,  George  was  put  to  encrcased, 
«o  did  the  patience  and  greatness  of  his  courage,  wherewith 
be  endured  them.  The  joy  also  of  the  Christians  was  aug* 
mented,  and  the  confusion  of  the  Gentiles,  as  also  the  fiiry 
and  rage  of  the  emperor,  who  knew  not  what  course  to  take 
to  daunt  the  blessed  martyr,  who  remained  still  invincible 
amidst  such  cruel  and  unheard-of  torments.  At  length  he 
resolved  to  speak  him  fair.  Therefore  with  a  sweet  and  flat* 
tering  countenance  lie  exhorted  him  not  to  be  so  obstinate, 
Bor  to  lose  his  favours,  promising  to  do  great  things  for  him, 
and  to  advance  him  to  the  highest  honours  and  preferments, 
if  he  would  obey  him  as  his  father.  And  the  saint,  the  more 
to  manifest  the  power  of  God,  said  to  him,  If  you  please, 
O  emperor,  let  us  go  into  the  temple,  and  see  the  gods> 
which  you  adore.  And  the  emperor  being  overjoyed,  be- 
lieving that  George  was  now  come  to  himself  and  had  changed 
his  mind,  commanded  both  senate  and  people  to  resort  to  the 
temple,  to  be  spectators  and  witnesses  of  the  sacrifice  wbtch 
George  was  to  ofier.  When  all  assembled  into  the  temple, 
and  had  their  eyes  and  minds  fixed  upon  the  saint,  he  ap« 
proeclung  near  the  statue  of  Apollo,  and  stretching  forth  his 
luuid,  said,-— Wik  thou  have  me  offer  sacrifice  to  thee  ?— «nd 
witfaal  made  the  sign  of  tlje  cross.  And  presently  the  devil, 
tfaat  was  in  that  idol,  crieth  out :— -^I  am  no  God,  nor  is  there 
any  other  God  besides  him,  whom  you  do  preach.  Then 
repliea  the  saint,-— How  darest  thou  stay  here  in  my  presence, 
who  do  acknowledge  and  adore  the  true  and  living  God  ?  And 
as  soon  as  the  saint  had  spoken  this,  there  was  heard  a  most 
hideous  screech  and  hJotHliag,  wUdi  iaabA  from  the  mouthy 
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or  rather  from  the  hollow  places  of  the  idDls,  and  they  aft 
fell  down  to  the  ground  and  were  broken  in  pieces.  Th© 
priests  seeing  their  miserable  gods  thus  destroyed,  stirred  up 
the  people,  who  in  a  mutiny  laid  hands  upon  the  saint,  bound 
him,  and  gave  him  many  blows;  then  called  upon  the  em- 
peror-—to  dispatch  that  magician,  and  take  away  his  life  be* 
fore  they  came  to  lose  their  own  for  seeing  their  gods  so 
basely  affirontdd.  The  emperor  moved  both  by  their  clamours, 
«nd  by  his  own  fierceness  and  impious  cruelty,  as  also  for 
that  a  multitude  of  gentiles,  seeing  their  idok  hurled  down 
and  broken  into  little  bits  by  the  powerful  prayers  of  St. 
George,  gave  sentence  that  he  should  have  his  head  cut  off, 
before  the  mischief  spread  farther. 

*i  Upon  being  taken  to  the  plaee  of  execution,  and  haini^ 
loudly  prayed,  the  martyr  stretched  forth  his  sacred  neck  to 
be  severed  from  his  shoulders  by  the  sword,  in  Persia,  in  the 
city  Diospolis.  The  martyrdom  of  St.  George  is  very  famous 
and  honourably  solemnized  in  all  the  churches  of  the  east  and 
west ;  and  by  the  Grecians  he  is  commonly  styled,.  The  Great 
Martyr  St.  George.  His  martyrdom  was  not  more  cruel, 
however,  than  the  profane  dispersion  of  his  bones.  St.  Ger- 
man, bishop  of  Paris^  returning  from  a  pilgrimage,  he  made 
to  Jerusalem,  brought  with  him  an  arm,  which  the  emperor 
Justiiiian  gave  him  as  a  most  precious  treasure ;  and  he 
placed  it  in  St.  Vincent's  church  in  Paris.  His  head  is  kept 
at  Rome  in  a  church  built  to  his  honour,  and  called  from  his 
name,  being  placed  there  by  pope  Zachary.  The  other  arm 
of  St.  George  was  translated  to  Cologne. 

^'  His  heart  is  said  to  have  been  buried  in  St.  George's 
chapel  at  Windsor;  being  a  present  from  the  emperor 
Henry  V.  Kings  in  battle  esteem  him  their  particular  patron 
and  advocate ,  and  the  Roman  church  call  upon  St.  George, 
St.  Sebastian,  and  St.  Maurice,  as  special  protectors  ag^nst 
the  enemies  of  the  holy  faith."  * 

We  have  been  very  minute  in  our  account  of  St^  George 
and  bis  asserted  miracles,  as  being  undoubtedly  the  patroa 

'i  Lifts  of  the  Saintt* 
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«aint,  not  only  of  this  and  other  churches^  but  of  England, 
-and  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter. 

Recurring  to  more  certain  documents,  it  appears  that  this 
church  formerly  belonged  to  the  abbot  and  convent  of  St. 
Saviour,  Bermondsey.  At  the  dissolution  of  monasteries  it 
came  to  the  crown,  and  is  still  in  that  patronage. 

Having  been  repaired  at  the  charge  of  the  parish  in  1627  5 
but  sharing  the  fate  of  others  by  the  conflagration,  it  was  res' 
built  in  1674.— And  this  parish,  with  that  of  St.  Botolph,  Bil- 
lingsgate, were  united  by  act  of  parliament. 

TiAr  church,  though  small,  is  extremely  neat,  and  in  th« 
most  chaste  Grecian  stile.  The  roof  over  the  centre  aisle  is 
arched,  and  those  on  the  side  flat.  Four  Ionic  pillars  sup. 
port  the  vault  of  the  nave  and  chancel,  as  well  as  the  ceilings 
of  the  aisles:  a  rich  coniice  extends  round  the  building,  and 
terminates  in  the  entablature  of  the  pillars.  A  band,  orna- 
mented with  scrolls,  crosses  the  nave  from  each  column,  and 
the  spaces  are  judiciously  filled  with  ornamented  paonels.— 
Several  large  windows,  partaking  more  of  the  square  than 
the  arch,  render  the  church  light ;  it  is  also  free  from  damp. 

The  altar  takes  up  the  entire  east  end  of  the  fabric,  and  is 
ornamented  with  the  usual  tables  of  the  Ten  Command  ments^ 
Creed,  and  Lord's  Prayer,  paintings  of  Moses  and  Aaron, 
pillars  in  imitation  of  lapts  laztdiy  cherubims,  &c.  forming 
altogether  a  stately  appearance.  The  organ  is  supported  by 
the  only  gallery  in  the  church  ;  this  instrument  was  erected 
in  1723,  and  its  case  is  very  beautiful.  On  the  outside,  the 
case  is  composed  of  a  grand  front  with  a  cornice  and  pedi- 
ment, and  enriched  with  appropriate  ornaments.  The  tower 
is  surmounted  by  four  vases,  and  the  whole  building  is  con- 
structed of  stone. 

There  are  no  monuments  of  any  note ;  but  in  the  south 
tide  of  the  chancd,  in  a  large  pew,  is  a  high  piece  of  iron 
jcroll  work,  embellished  with  the  arms  of  William  Beckford, 
Esq.  who  was  alderman  of  this  ward,  and  the  arms  of  Eng- 
land, the  city,  sword  and  mace,  &(f.  thus  inscribed  : 

<^  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  that  real  patriot  the  Right  Ho- 
nourable William  Beckford,  twice  lord  mayor  of  London, 

Q  q  2  whose 
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whose  incessant  spirited  efforts  to  serve  his  country  hastened 
his  dissolution,  on  the  21st  of  June,  1770^  in  the  time  ^ 
his  mayoralty y  and  sixty-second  of  his  age.^' 

The  church  of  St.  Botolph^  Billingsgate,  stood  oppqaite 
Botolph  Lane  in  Thames  Street,  and  was  said  by  Stow  to  have 
existed  from  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  After  it  was 
burnt,  the  site  of  the  chancel  was  rented  by  Sir  Josiah  Child, 
for  100/.  per  year,  in  1693,  and  he  formed  out  <^  it  the  passage 
to  Botolph's  Wharf.  A  large  house  occupies  the  spot  wbene 
the  body  of  the  church  stood. 

Having  been  given  to  the  canons  of  St.  Paulas  rg|jtodral 
by  Ordgar,  in  the  12th  century,  it  has  continued  in.  their 
possession,  and  they  now  jointly  present  with  the  king  to  the 
united  living. 

We  mention  this  church  more  particularly  on  account  of 
its  having  contained  the  remains  of  an  excellent  citizen,  John 
R4iNW£LL|  mayor,  1426,  with  the  following  epitaph : 

*'  Citizens  of  London,  call  to  Remembrance 
The  famous  Johv  Rainwell»  some  time  your  Majorr 

Of  the  Staple  of  CaUce  so  was  his  chance. 
Here  lyes  now  his  Corps ;  his  Soul  bright  and  fair  . 
Is  taken  to  Heav'n^s  blisss  thereof  is  no  Despair. 

His  Acts  bear  witness,  by  matters  of  Accord, 

How  charitable  he  was,  and  of  what  Record : 

No  man  hath  been  so  beneficial  as  he 

Unto  the  City  in  giving  liberally.'' — &c, 

*^  He  gave  a  stone  house  to  be  a  vestry  to  that  church  for 
ever. 

^^  He  gave  lands  and  tenements  to  the  use  of  the  common^ 
illty,  that  the  mayor  and  chamberlain  should  satify,  to  the 
discharge  of  ail  (persons  inhabiting  within  the  Wards  of  fiiU 
lingsgate,  Dowgatc,  and  Aldgate,  as  oft  as  it  should  happen 
that  any  fifteenth  was  to  be  granted  to  the  king  by  parliament. 

^'  Also  to  the  Exchequer  in  discharge  of  the  sheriffs  ten 
pounds  yearly,  which  the  sherifls  used  to  pay  for  the  form  of 
Southwark ;  so  that  all  men  of  the  realm  coming  or  passing 
with  carriage,  should  be  free  quitted  and  discliarged  of  all 
toll  and  other  payments  aforetime  clamed  by  the  slierifis. 

2  **  Farther, 
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**  Farther,  that  the  mayor  and  <:haniberlain  shall  pay  yearly 
to  the  sberifis  eight  poands ;  so  that  the  sheriffs  take  no  maiv- 
ner  qf  toll  or  money  of  any  person  of  this  realm,  for  their 
goods,  merchandize,  victuals  and  carriages  for  their  passages 
^  the  great  gate  of  the  bridge  of  the  city,  nor  at  the  bridge 
^dgalled  the  ]>raw-bridge,  &c. 

*^  The  overplus  of  money  coming  of  the  said  lands  and  te- 
nements divided  into  even  portions;  the  one  part  to  be  em- 
.^oyed  to  restore  the  graineries  of  the  city  with  wheat,  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  commonalty,  a^d  the  other  moiety  to 
jcJear  and  cleanse  the  shelves  and  other  stoppages  of  the  river 
Thames,  &c."» 

In  the  church  of  St.  George,  were  interred: 

AdamBamme,  ma3'or,  1397. 

Hugh  Spencer,' £fq.  in  1424. 

Wikiam  Combes,  Fishmonger,  one  of  the  sheriS  in  145^ 
^bo  gave  forty  pounds  towards  the  works  of  that  church. 

John  Stocker,  draper,  one  of  the  sherifis,  1 477* 

Richard  Dryland,  Esq.  steward  of  the  hous^ld  to  duke 
Humphrey  (of  Gloucester). 

Nicholas  Patrick,  one  of  the  sherifis,  1519. 

William  Forman,  mayor,  1538. 

James  Mountford,  Esq.  surgeon  to  king  Henry  the  Eighth, 
t>uried  1544. 

St.  Botolph's  Wharf  is  of  very  antient  date;  it  was 
held  by  the  crown  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  that  monarch 
granted  it  to  Richard  do  Kingston,  upon  yielding  a  silver 
penny  at  the  feast  of  the  nativity  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  for 
all  services,  &c. 

In  Stow's  time,  1598,  the  parish  of  St.  Botolph  and  its 
neighbourhood  were  inhabited  by  foreigners;  and  the  honest 
historian  makes  great  complaint  on  account  of  their  refusing 
their  proportion  towards  the  relief  of  the  poor:  **  In  Billings- 
gate Ward,"  says  he,  "  were  one  hundred  and  fifty  houses 
of  strangers,  whereof  thirty  of  the<e  housholds  inhabited  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Botolph,  in  the  chief  and  principal  houses, 

♦  Vol.  I.  p.  94.      Vol,  11.  p,  22. 
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where  they  pay  20/.  a  year,  for  a  bouse  lately  let  for  four 
marks.*  The  nearer  they  dwell  to  the  water'  side,  the  more 
they  give  for  houses,  and  within  thirty  years  b^ore,  there 
were  not  in  the  whole  ward  above  three  Netherlanders,  at 
which  time  there  was  vrithin  the  said  parish  levied,  for  the  help 
of  the  poor,  27/.  a  year ;  but  since  they  come  so  plentifully 
thither,  there  cannot  be  gathered  above  1 1/.  For  the  stran- 
gers will  not  contribute  to  such  charges  as  other  citizens  do.*' 
This,  however,  must  be  observed,  that  though  the  strangers 
did  not  contribute  to  the  -poor's  rate,  they  excited  such  a 
spirit  of  industry  by  their  example,  and  found  such  employ- 
ment for  the  lower  dasses,  as  rendered  such  a  rate  in  tluit 
neighbourhood  almost  unnecessary. 

BoTOLPH  Lane,  formerly  had  a  great  houfe  and  offices,  in 
the  possession  of  John  Swygo,  which  had  been  held  as  chan* 
try'f  land,  at  a  yearly  rent  of  13/.  6s.  Sd,  At  the  dissolu- 
tion of  chantries,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VL  the  whole  was 
sold  for  I6S/.  135.  4d.  to  Henry  earl  of  Arundel,  who  made 
it  his  residence. 

*  Two  pounds  thirteen  thiUings  and  ibitr-pence* 

f  A  chantry  wat  usually  a  small  chapel,  or  particular  altar  in  ca« 
thedral  or  parish  churches,  endowed  with  lands  or  revenues,  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  priest,  to  pray  for  the  souls  of  the  founder  and  hit 
friends.  The  principal  use  and  intent  of  chantries  was,  for  prayers  for 
souls  departed,  on  a  supposition  of  purgatory,  and  of  being  released 
thence  by  satisfactory  masses.  Prayers  for  such  souls  was  the  general 
Odatter  of  all  obits,  anniversaries,  &c.  which  were  but  various  modes  of 
praying  for  souls  departed.  Chantries  might  be  founded  by  licence  from 
the  king,  without  the  ordinary ;  the  latter  not  having  it  in  his  power  to 
interfere* 
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THE  saint  to  whom  this  church  is  dedicated,  fuffered 
martyrdom  at  Ccesarea,  in  Cappadocia,  A.  D.  276,  during 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Aurelian.  Alexander,  the  Roman 
goremor  of  the  province,  after  exposing  the  martyr  twice  to 
be  consumed  in  the  flames  of  a  furnace,  and  dirice  to  ho 
devoured  by  wild  beasts,  because  he  would  not  sacrifice  to 
idols,  at  last  commanded  him  to  be  stoned  to  death ;  and 
when  the  spectators  thought  he  was  dead,  he  suddenly 
called  out  from  under  the  heap— so  say  the  legends— and 
prayed  that  the  Lord  would  take  his  soul  in  peace  *. 

The  name  of  this  church  in  antient  records  has  the  addition 
at  thejoot  of  London  Bridge.  It  was  formerly  in  the  patron* 
^;e  of  the  abbots  and  convents  of  Westminster  and  Berpoond' 
•ey,  who  alternately  presented  to  the  living,  which,  at  the. 
Bimolution,  was  transferred  to  the  bishop  .of  Londcm  and  his 
succenors,  with  whom  it  still  continues. 

In 
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In  1302,  Hugh  Pourt,  one  of  the  sherifls^  and  Mar- 
garet, his  vrife,  founded  here  a  perpetual  chantry.  In 
1623,  24,  and  25,  the  church  underwent  repairs  to  tho 
amount  of  500/.  and  upwards;  and,  in  1629,  it  was  again 
beautifully  repaired  and  ornamented,  at  the  charge  of  the 
parish  ;  but,  in  1633,  a  dreadful  fire  destroyed  a  third  part 
of  the  parish,  which  so  decreased  the  tythes,  that  three 
years  afterwards,  from  109/.  they  were  reduced  to  83/. 
The  general  conflagration  of  the  city,  reduced  the  church 
to  ashes. 

In  1676,  the  present  handsome  structure  was  erected, 
though  the  steeple  was  not  finished  till  1705. 

The  fabric  is  substantially  built  with  stone ;  the  corners 
have  rustic  quoins,  and  the  body  was  ornamented  with  tall 
arched  windows,  which  have  lately  been  filled  up  on  the 
north  side,  so  as  to,  appear  circles.  The  roof  is  hid  by  a 
kind  of  attic  course,  from  which  the  tower  rises  square  and 
plain,  whence  a  dial  projects  over  the  street;  the  course 
above  this  is  adorned  at  the  corners  with  coupled  pilasters  of 
the  Ionic  order,  supporting  an  open  work  in  place  of  a  ba- 
lustrade, with  large  urns  at  the  comers.  Hence  rises  tlie. 
beautiful  lantern,  ornamented  with  Ionic  pilasters,  and 
arched  windows  in  the  intercolumniations :  oa  these  pi- 
lasters rests  the  dome,  the  crown  of  which  is  surmounted 
by  another  elegant  piece  of  open  work,  as  a  baliu»tradc; 
from  the  dome  risc^  a  spiral  turret,  which  supports  the  fane. 
This  steeple  has  a  ring  of  ten  good  bells. 

Within,  the  church  is  very  highly  though  chastely  deco- 
rated; being  enriched  with  arched  work,  and  handsomely 
pewed  and  wainscoted.  Here  is  a  good  organ.  By  means 
of  some  recent  repairs,  the  roof  of  this  church  has  been 
much  improved ;  the  whole  structure  is  elegant,  without 
appearing  gaudy;  and  has  all  the  requisites  proper  for  a 
place  of  serious  worship. 

This  church  was  built  on  the  present  footway,  and  ab- 
ruptly projected  into  the  street:  It  continued  in  this  state 
till  the  fire  in  1759,  the  church  being  damaged,  and 
great  part  of  the   neighbourhood  consuoiod.    When  the 
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confusion  had  subsided^  and  the  inhabitants  began  to 
build,  an  improvement  was  suggested  to  form  a  foot  path ; 
to  this  the  projecting  steeple  seemed  an  insurmountable  ob- 
stacle, and  the  parish,  if  possible,  did  not  wish  to  destroy 
such  a  beautiful .  specimen  of  architecture.  A  surveyor, 
however,  was  employed,  and  he  had  the  ingenuity  to  dis- 
cover that  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  conceiving  that  such  a 
convenience  must  at  a  future  period  be  rendered  necessary, 
had  contrived  the  arch,  on  which  the  steeple  stood,  of  such 
strength,  that  it  required  only  to  clear  away  the  tnterme« 
diate  part  of  the  building  to  render  the  improvement  ef- 
fectual.  This  being  done,  St.  Magnus's  steeple  and  its  porch 
exhibit  another  instance  of  the  vast  abilities  of  the  great  re- 
storer of  London. 

In  the  old  church  were  buried 

John  Blund,  mayor,  1307. 

Henry  Yeuell,  freemason  to  Edward  IIL  Richard  II.  and 
Henry  IV.  1400, 

Henry,  his  son,  who  founded  a  chantry  here  in  1400. 

Richard  Winter,  stockfishmonger,  who,  in  1407,  gave  a 
shop  in  this  parish  to  the  rector  and  churchwardens  for  his 
anniversary,  and  to  lay  out  20j.— The  remainder  to  be  given 
to  poor  housekeepers. 

John  Mitchel,  mayor,  1436. 

John  French^  baker,  yeoman  of  the  crown  to  Henry  VII. 
1510, 

Richard  Turke,  one  of  the  sheriflls,  1549. 

Sir  Richard  Morgan,  knt  chief  justice  of  the  Commoa 
Pleas,  1556. 

Dr.  Maurice  Griffith,  bishop  of  Rochester,  1559. 

John  Couper,  fishmonger,  alderman,  nominated  for  mayor, 
1584. 

Sr  William  Garrard,  mayor,  1555. 

Robert  Harding,  salter,  sheriff,  1658. 

Sir  John  Gerrard,  and  dame  Jane  his  wife ;  he  had  been 
lord  mayor  in  160U 

The  modern  monuments  are  of  no  peculiar  considera^ 
tioD.    There  was  a  famous  guild,  dedicated  to  Our  Lady  de 
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Salve  HfgiTidf  in  the  church  of  St  Magnus ;  an  account  of 
which  was  brought  in  to  the  king  upon  an  act  of  parlia* 
ment»  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  when  some  particular  in- 
quisition was  taken  concerning  the  guilds  of  fraternities 
throughout  England.  The  following  is  a  translation  of  the 
certificate,  extracted  from  the  Tower  records:—**  17  Ed- 
ward. Be  it  remembered,  tliatRauf  Chapelyn,  du  Bailliff, 
William  Double,  fishmonger  ;  Roger  Lower,  chancellor ; 
/Henry  Boseworth,  vintener ;  Stephen  Lucas,  stock6sh- 
monger ;  and  other  of  the  better  of  the  parish  of  St.  Mag- 
nus, near  the  bridge  of  London,  of  their  great  devotion, 
and  to  the  honour  of  God,  and  his  glorious  Mother  Our 
Lady  Mary,  the  Virgin,  began  and  caused  to  be  made  a 
chantry,  to  sing  an  anthem  of  Our  Lady,  called  Salve 
Regina^  every  evening :  and  thereupon  ordained  five  bum* 
ing  wax  lights  at  the  time  of  the  said  anthem,  in  the  ho- 
nour and  reverence  of  the  five  principal  joys  of  Our  Lady 
aforesaid ;  and  for  exciting  the  people  to  devotion  at  such 
an  hour,  the  more  to  merit  to  their  souls.  And  thereupon 
many  other  good  people  of  the  same  parish,  seeing  the 
great  honesty  of  the  said  service  and  devotion,  proffered  to 
.be  aiders  and  partners  to  support  the  said  lights  and  tlie 
said  anthem  to  be  continually  sung  ;  paying  to  every  person 
every  week  an  halfpenny.  And  so  that  hereafter,  with  the 
gift  that  the  people  shall  give  to  the  sustentation  of  the  said 
light  and  anthem,  there  shall  be  to  find  a  chaplain  singing  in 
the  said  church  for  all  the  benefactors  of  the  said  light  and 
unthem.  And  after  the  said  Rauf  Chapelyn,  by  his  testa^ 
ment,  devised  3^.  by  quit  rent,  issuing  out  of  one  tenement 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Leonard,  Eastcheap." 

To  this  parish  is  united  that  of  St.  Margaret,  New  Fish 
Street,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  fire  in  1666. 

Among  the  rectors  of  St.  Magnus  were  the  following  emi- 
nent persons;  Maurice  Griffith,  bishop  of  Rochester,  1554. 
John  Young,  bishop  of  Rochester,  1557.  Among  those  of 
St.  Margaret,  occurs  Samuel  Harsnett,  afterwards  arch* 
liishop  of  York. 
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LONDON  BRIDGE. 
Our  limits  forbidding  us  to  enter  into  the  remote  history 
of  this  bridge,  we  content  ourselves  by  stating  from  '^^l- 
Jiam  of  Malmsbury,  that  A.  D.  994,  Sweyn,  king  of  Den- 
mark, in  his  attack  upon  London,  was  so  valiantly  opposed 
by  Ethelred  IL  and  the  citizens,  that  many  of  the  Danish 
army  were  drowned  in  the  river,  because  in  their  rage  they 
took  no  heed  of  the  bridge. 

In  1 1 22,  Thomas  Arden  gave  to  the  monks  of  Bermond- 
sey,  and  the  church  of  St.  George,  Southwark,  5s,  rent,  out 
of  the  lands  pertaining  to  London  Bridge. 

We  have  before  mentioned  that  the  bridge  of  stone  was 
first  begun  by  Peter  of  Colechurch,  in  1176,  westwardly  of 
the  timber  bridge,  which  had  stood  opposite  to  Botolph's 
Wharf  in  the  reign  of  Wiiliam  I,  and  was  thirty-three  years 
before  it  was  finished. 

Jn  the  night  of  the  10th  of  July,  1213,  a  great  fire  broke 
out  in  Southwark,  and  the  flames  catching  St.  Mary  Overy's 
church,  were  spread,  by  a  strong  southerly  wind,  to  the 
north  end  of  the  bridge,  which  taking  fire,  prevented  the 
return  of  the  multitude,  who  had  run  from  London  to  ex- 
tinguish  the  fire  in  Soutliwark ;  and  while  the  crowd  were 
endeavouring  to  force  a  passage  back  to  the  city  through 
the  flames,  at  the  north  end  of  the  bridge,  the  fire  broke 
out  at  the  soutli  end  also ;  by  means  of  which  the  people 
were  so  enclosed  between  the  two  fires,  that,  notwithstand- 
ing all  assistance  that  could  be  given,  upwards  of  three 
thousand  people  perislied,  either  by  being  burnt  to  death,  or 
drowned  in  the  river. 

King  John  gave  several  void  pieces  of  ground  in  the  city  for 
building,  the  profits  and  rents  of  which  were  appropriated 
towards  the  reparation  of  this  bridge ;  and  during  the  same 
reign,  the  master  mason,  built  the  large  chapel  on  the 
centre  at  his  own  expence ;  which  chapel  was  then  endowed 
for  two  priests,  four  clerks,  &c.  besides  chantries,  since 
founded  for  John  Hatfield,  and  others.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.  it  maintained  four  chaplains.  This  was  the  first 
structure  erected  on  the  bridge;  and  after  it  was  finished, 
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other  buildings  were  added,  and  ultimately  a  street  with 
posterns  was  formed,  which  continued  till  the  latter  end  of 
the  reign  of  George  I.  Towards  the  maintenance  of  these 
structures  several  well  disposed  persons  contributed;  and 
their  donations  were  registered  in  the  chapel,  and  remained 
there  till  it  was  converted  to  a  dwelling  house. 

Henry  III.  in  1269,  granted  the  custckly  of  the  bridge, 
with  its  liberties,  to  his  queen,  for  the  term  of  six  years. 
This  was  the  lady  whom  we  have  mentioned  before,  for  de- 
priving the  prior  of  the  Holy  Trinity  of  St.  Catharine^a 
hospital. 

The  bridge,  after  its  first  construction,  became  ruinous 
in  less  than  seventy  years ;  the  consequence  was  the  licence 
of  Edward  I.  to  collect  the  godly  aids  of  devout  people 
throughout  the  kingdom ;  and  the  laying  customs  and  du* 
ties  on  goods  either  carried  over  the  bridge,  of  brought  by 
water  carriage. 

The  city  not  approving  of  the  custody  of  their  bridge  to 
continue  in  the  queen,  the  ward  jurats  in  an  inquisition 
taken  by  the  judges  itinerant  at  the  Tower,  presented, 
^*  That  the  custody  of  the  bridge,  and  the  soke  thereof,. was 
jn  the  queen's  hands ;  they  knew  not  by  what  warrant,  when 
the  soke  thereof  antiently  was  in  the  hands  of  th^  king's 
mother,  from  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Evesham,  to  that 
time*." 

It  was  several  times  presented,  the  rents  and  revenues 
being  very  considerable;  but  the  queen  monorpolized  the 
whole,  and  she  substituted  keepers  under  her,  as  had  been 
formerly  done  by  the  city.  These  keepers  proved  complete 
engines  of  oppression ;  they  exacted  considerable  personal 
gains,  at  the  same  time  that  they  suffered  the  repairs  to  be 
neglected,  and  the  bridge  to  be  decayed.  The  citizens 
often  complained  ;  but  no  attention  was  paid  to  their  remon- 
strances. 

•  Thii  wai  the  fortunate  battle  in  which  Henry  III.  overthew  Simon 
de  Montfort,  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  hit  adherents.  The  city  had  un- 
fortanately  sided  with  the  insurgents ;  and,  therefore,  among  other  pn^ 
aishmenu,  was  deprived  of  the  privileges  of  its  bridge. 

In 
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In  1289,  tbe  structure  was  so  shamefully  out  of  repair,  as 
to  render  the  passage  dangerous ;  a  subsidy  was  granted  by 
|Mitent  from  Edw.  II.  towards  its  restoration. 

In  1381,  whilst  Sir  John  Britain  was  custos  of  the  city, 
in  the  reign  of  Richard  IT.  a  vast  collection  was  made  of  all 
archbishops,  bishops,  and  other  ecclesiastical  persons,  to* 
wards  the  repairs  of  London  Bridge. 

A  tournament  was  held  here,  on  St.  George^s  Day,  1395, 
betwixt  the  Earl  of  Crawford,  of  Scotland;  and  Lord 
Wells,  of  England :  in  the  third  onset  of  which  Lord  Wells 
was  borne  out  of  the  saddle. 

The  tower  on  the  north  end  of  the  drawbridge,  was 
erected  in  1426,  during  the  mayoralty  of  Sir  John  Rein- 
well,  which  served  to  repel  the  bastard  Falconbridge,  in  his 
general  assault  on  the  city  in  1741,  with  a  set  of  banditti, 
under  pretence  of  rescuing  the  unfortunate  Henry  VI.  then 
confined  in  the  Tower;  sixty  houses  were  burnt  on  the 
bridge  on  the  occasion.  It  also  served  to  check ,  and  in  the 
end,  annihilate,  the  ill-conducted  insurrection  of  Sir  Thomas 
Wyatt,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary.  The  top  of  this 
tower,  in  the  sad  and  turbulent  days  of  this  kingdom,  used 
to  be  shambles  of  human  flesh ,  and  covered  with  heads  or 
quarters  of  unfortunate  partizaqs.  Even  so  late  as  1598, 
Hentzner,  the  German  traveller,  with  German  accuracy, 
counted  on  it  above  thirty  heads.  The  old  map  of  the  city, 
in  1597,  represents  them  in  a  most  horrible  cluster. 

The  state  of  the  bridge  in  the  beginning  of  1632,  is  thus 
recorded  by  Burton :  '^  This  bridge,  with  a  chapel  on  the 
east  side,  and  a  gate  on  the  south  end,  being  built  all  of 
stone,  and  bouses  of  timber  over  the  stone  piers,  and 
arches  on  both  sides  thereof;  yet  there  were,  and  still  are, 
in  the  whole  length  of  the  bridge,  three  vacancies  with 
stone  walls  and  iron  grates  over  them,  on  either  side  oppo« 
site  to  each  other;  through  which  grates,  people  as  they 
pass  over  the  bridge,  may  take  a  view  of  the  river,  both 
east  and  west ;  and  also  may  go  aside  more  to  each  side,  out 
of  the  way  of  carts  and  coaches,  the  passage  being  but  nar- 
row,  and  not  only  troublesome,  but  dangerous.      These 
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three  vacancies  are  over  three  of  the  middle  arches,  for  all 
the  piers  are  not  of  a  like  thickness,  nor  stand  at  equal  dis- 
tance one  from  tlic  other ;  for  those  under  these  three  va- 
cancies are  much  wider  than  the  rest,  and  are  called  the  Na- 
vigable Locks,  because  vessels  of  considerable  burden  may 
pass  through  tbcm.  One  of  these  is  near  unto  the  gate,  and 
is  called  the  Rock  Lock.  The  second  is  under  the  second 
vacancy,  where  the  drawbridge  antiently  was,  and  is  called 
the  Drawbridge  Lock.  And  the  third  is  near  the  chapel, 
and  is  called  St.  Mary's  Lock.  There  is  a  fourth,  between 
St.  Magnus's  church  and  the  first  vacancy,  and  is  called  the 
King's  Lock ;  for  that  the  king  in  his  passage  through 
bridge  in  his  barge,  goes  through  this  lock." 

Tlie  dreadful  fire  which  happened  on  the  13th  of  Fe- 
bruary, in  this  year,  and  of  which  we  have  made  some 
mention,  under  St.  Magnus's  church,  broke  out  between 
eleven  and  twelve  at  night  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Briggs,  a 
needle  maker,  at  the  north  end ;  and  it  was  occasioned  by 
the  carelessness  of  a  female  servant,  by  setting  a  tub  of  hot 
sea-coal  ashes  under  the  stairs.  The  fire  consumed,  before 
eight  the  next  morning,  all  the  buildings  from  the  end  to  the 
first  vacancy,  including  forty-two  houses.  The  Thames 
was  frozen  over,  and  owing  to  the  consequent  scarcity  of 
water,  the  fire  continued  burning  in  the  vaults  and  cellars 
upwards  of  a  week.  From  this  period  till  1646,  the  bridge 
was  in  a  desolate  state ;  deal  boards  were  set  up  on  each 
side,  to  prevent  passengers  falling  into  the  Thames;  many 
of  these,  by  high  winds,  were  often  blown  down,  and  the 
passage  was  very  dangerous  by  night,  although  there  were 
lanthorns  and  candles  hung  upon  all  the  cross  beams  which 
held  the  boards  together. 

In  1646,  the  buildings  were  re-constructed,  in,  what  was 
then  termed,  a  very  substantial  and  beautiful  manner  of 
timber.  The  houses  were  three  stories  high,  besides  the 
cellars,  which  were  within  and  between  the  piers.  Over  the 
bouses  were  stately  platforms,  surrounded  with  railing, 
with  walks,  gardens,  and  arbours,  and  other  embellish- 
ments, necessary  for  enlivening  the  prospect  up  and  down 
the  river,  and  over  the  adjacent  country. 

The 
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The  south  side  did  not  partake  of  these  convenient  addi- 
tions, but  appeared  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  awkward  struc- 
tures and  narrow  passages,  the  street  at  this  end  being  not 
above  fourteen,  and  in  some  places  twelve  feet  broad,  whilst 
that  at  the  other  side  was  twenty  feet  wide, 
'  The  year  1666,  however,  again  desolated  the  north  end, 
whilst  the  old  buildings  erected  in  the  reign  of  king  John, 
-again  escaped  destruction ;  after  having  continued  four  hun- 
dred and  ninety  years. 

The  fall  of  the  buildings  on  the  north  end,  and  the  vio- 
lence of  this  fire,  had  so  battered  and  weakened  the  stone 
work,  that  thQ  repair  of  the  arches  and  piers  before  they 
could  again  be  rendered  strong  enough  to  support  the 
houses  about  to  be  rebuilt,  amounted  to  an  expence  of  above 
1500/.  which  was  paid  out  of  the  rents  of  the  bridge. 

The  reparation  of  the  stone  work  having  been  finished, 
leases  for  sixty  years  were  taken  of  a  certain  number  of  feet 
on  both  sides  the  street,  to  build  on,  at  lOs.per  foot;  by 
such  means  the  north  end  was  rebuilt  in  the  space  of  five 
years ;  the  houses  being  four  stories  high,  and  the  street  of 
its  accustomed  breadth  of  twenty  feet. 

This  being  so  quickly  and  completely  accomplished,  an 
expedient  was  suggested  to  make  the  south  end  answerable 
both  in  appearance  and  convenience ;  but  as  the  leases  were 
undeterminable  on  account  of  their  various  dates,  a  balance 
was  contrived,  by  which  all  persons  might  have  equal  right ; 
and  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  commons,  who  com- 
posed the  Bridge  House  committee,  with  the  assistance  of 
Mr.  Odde,  clerk  comptroller,  were  appointed  to  compro* 
mise  differences. 

The  means  used  were  as  follow :  First,  they  caused  to  be 
measured  how  many  feet  every  proprietor  had  in  front  of 
his  house.  Secondly,  what  rent  he  paid  aimually  to  the 
Bridge  House.  Thirdly,  what  number  of  years  of  his  lease 
were  unexpired.  The  next  rank  were  of  those  whose  leases 
were  unexpired.  These  they  purchased  at  a  valuable  con- 
sideration of  the  tenants,  who  were  not  able  to  build.  And, 
for  such  as  had  longer  time,  they^  in  consideration  thereof, 
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addeil  a  competent  time  to  what  they  had  to  come  of  their 
old  leaseS)  with  an  abatement  of  .rent,  answerable  to  what 
the  house  or  houses  would  co!»t  rebuilding,  which  was  to  be 
-  in  the  same  form  of  building  as  the  north  end ;  the  city 
being  at  the  charges  of  repairing  and  making  good  the  stone 
work,  fit  for  the  new  buildings :  these  reparations  cost  the 
city  an  additional  sum  of  1000/.  The  south  was  tbea 
finished  answerable  to  the  other  end  ;  and  thus  it  continued 
till  1756. 

It  was  at  length  discovered  that,  besides  its  great  incon- 
venience, this  street  had  become  a  losing  concern;  mea- 
sures were  thercrore  taken  to  improve  the  bridge ;  the  street 
estate  being  in  such  a  bad  condition,  that  it  must  be  taken 
down ;  and  beside,  that  the  city  in  building  ten  houses,  had 
not  received  any  other  remuneration  than  2  per  cent,  for 
their  money. 

Many  obstacles  were  started  against  the  proposed  iia- 
{frovement,  and  when  these  were  obviated  by  parliament^  a 
temporary  bridge,  which  had  been  constructed  whilst  these 
improvements  were  going  on,  was  wholly  consumed  by  fire 
on  the  1  Ith  of  April  1759  *.  Nothing  could  equal  the  vigfi- 
lance  of  the  magistrates  on  this  occasion,  and  the  diligence 
of  the  workmen  to  restore  the  communication  between  the 
City  and  the  Borough,  which  was,  in  a  manner,  cut  off  by 
this  accident ;  and  indeed  the  old  bridge  was  passable  in  so 
short  a  space  of  time,  as  did  honour  to  the  undertaker. 
Till  the  passage  could  be  effected,  the  lord  mayor  licensed 
forty  boats  more  than  were  allowed  by  the  statute,  to  ply  gn 
Sundays,  for  the  convenience  of  ferrying  passengers  f. 

*  Mr.  Pennant  well  remembered  the  street  on  London  Bridge*  nar- 
row, darksoQ^e,  and  dangerous  to  passengers,  from  the  multitude  of  car- 
riages :  frequent  arches  of  strong  timber  crossed  the  street,  tnm.  the 
tops  of  the  houses,  to  keep  them  together,  and  from  falling  ioto  the 
river.  Nothing  but  use  could  preserve  the  rest  of  the  inmates,  wbo 
toon  grew  deaf  to  the  noise  of  the  falling  waten,  the  clamours  of  water* 
men,  or  the  frequent  shrieks  of  drowning  wretches.  Most  of  the 
houses  v/ere  tenanted  by  pin  or  needle-makers ;  and  oeconomical  ladies 
were  wont  to  drive  from  the  St.  James's  end  of  the  town  to  make  cheap 
piirchases.  f  Gfnt^  Ma^»  xxviii.  )92. 
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Having  been  dismembered  of  its  nuisances,  London 
Bridge  at  present  affords  a  conclusive  proof  of  national  im- 
provement ;  and  when  an  inhabitant  of  London  reflects  on 
the  absurd  idea  of  a  street  upon  a  bridge^  without  won- 
dering that  his  ancestors  should,  for  ages,  voluntarily  ob- 
struct their  only  communication  from  shore  to  shore  ?  What 
must  have  been  the  thronged  passage  for  carriages,  horses^ 
and  pedestrians,  saved  from  a  space  of  forty  feet,  incum- 
bered by  buildings,  and  the  weight  pressing  upon  the  piers 
and  arches ! 

Although  the  revenues  of  the  structure  wero  consider- 
able, the  demands  for  constant  repairs  were  more  so ;  and 
the  embarrassments  arising  from  this  circumstance,  added  to 
those  attending  the  difficulties  and  dangers,  occasioned  by 
a  vast  increase  of  population  and  trade,  rendered  repeated 
applications  to  the  legislature  necessaiy  *. 

London  Bridge  forms  one  grand  street  across  the  river, 
having  on  each  side  a  broad  foot  pavement,  and  a  massy 
stone  balustrade,  at  once  affordioig  safety  to  the  passenger, 
and  extensive  views  of  the  river  and  country.  These  are 
supported  by  nineteen  strong  arches ;  but  on  account  of  the 
heavy  fall  of  water,  occasioned  in  a  great  degree  by  the 
broad  sterlings,  and  the  contracted  space  of  free  water  way, 
many  accidents  have  happened,  and  the  obstruction  to  the 
navigation  of  the  river  has  been  considerable.  Such  cogent 
reasons  have  induced  the  interference  of  the  city  and  the 
legislature;  several  plans  have  been  suggested  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  present  bridge,  and  building  another. 

The  present  structure  is  nine  hundred  and  fifteen  feet 
long,  and  forty-five  broad ;  but  the  widest  arches,  except 
the  centre,  are  only  twenty  feet  wide.  Two  of  those 
arches,  on  the  London  side;  and  one  on  the  Southwark 
3ide,  are  filled  by  the  machinery  of 

THE  WATER  WORKS. 

Having  in  our  first  volume  f  given  an  account  of  the  in- 
irention  of  this  great  undertaking-,  and  its  hiftory,  to  the  year 

*  Malcolm^ sJ/mdinivmRedivi'uwn^  fP.lSQ. 
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1701 ,  when  the  proprietors  were  formed  into  ar^company,  lEs- 
they  at  present  continue,  we  shall  in  this  place  describe  the 
properties  of  these  wonderful  pieces  of  machinery,  in  the' 
language  of  the  lateleamied  Dr.  Desaguliers: 

"  The  wheels  placed  under  the  arches  are  moved  by  the 
common  stream  of  the  tide-water  of  the  river  Thames.  The 
a:tle-tree  of  the  water  wheel  is  nineteen  feet  long,  and  three 
feet  diameter ;  in  which  are  four  sets  of  arms,  eight  in  each 
place,  whereon  are  fixed  four  rings  on  sets  of  felloes,  twenty 
feet  in  diameter,  and  twenty«six  floats,  fourteen  inches  long, 
and  eighteen  inches  deep. 

**  The  wheel  lies,  with  its  two  gudgeon's  or  center  pins,  upon 
two  brasses,  fixed  on  two  great  levers,  whosefulcrum  or  top, 
is  an  arched  piece  of  timber,  the  levers  being  made  circular 
on  their  lower  sides  to  an  arch,  and  kept  in  their  places  by 
two  arching  studs,  fixed  with  a  sock  through  two  mortifes  in 
the  lever. 

**  By  these  levers  the  wheel  is  thus  made  to  rise  and  fall  with 
the  tide :  the  levers  are  sixteen  feet  long,  that  is,  from  the 
fulcrum  to  the  gudgeon  of  the  water  wheel  six  feet,  and 
thence  to  the  arch  ten  feet.  To  the  bottom  of  this  arch  i» 
fixed  a  strong  triple  chain,  made  like  a  watch  chain,  but  tho 
links  are  arched  to  a  circle  of  oue  foot  diameter,  having 
notches  or  teeth  to  take  hold  of  the  leaves  of  a  pinion  of  cast 
iron,  ten  inches  diameter,  with  eight  teeth  in  it,  moving  on 
an  axis.  The  other  loose  end  of  this  chain  has  a  large  weight 
hanging  at  it,  to  help  to  counterpoise  the  wheel,  and  to  pre- 
serve the  chain  from  sliding  on  the  pinion.  On  the  same 
axis  is  fixed  a  cog-wheel,  six  feet  in  diameter,  with  forty* 
eight  cogs;  to  this  is  applied  a  trundle  or  pinion  of  six  rounds 
or  teeth ;  and  upon  the  same  axis  is  fixed  another  cog- wheel 
of  6fty-one  cogs,  into  which  a  trundle  of  six  rounds  works, 
on  wiiose  axis  is  a  winch  or  windlass,  by  which  one  man  with 
the  two  windlasses  raises  or  lets  down  the  wheel,  as  there  is 
occasion. 

*^  By  means  of  this  machine^  the  streogth  of  an  ordinary 
man  will  raise  about  fifty  tons  weight.  But,  besides  these 
levers  and  wheeb>  there- 19  ft  cog*wfaeel  eight  fett  (fiameter, 
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fixed  near  the  end  of  the  great  axis,  and  working  into  a  trun- 
dle of  four  feet  and  a  half  diameter,  and  twenty  rounds; 
whose  axis  or  spindle  is  of  cast  iron,  four  inches  diameter, 
and  lying  in  brass  at  each  end :  a  quadruple  crank  of  cast 
iron,  six  inches  square,  each  of  the  necks  being  turned  one 
foot  from  the  center,  which  is  (ixed  in  brass  at  each  end, 
in  two  head-stocks  fastened  down  by  caps.  The  end  of  one 
of  these  cranks  is  placed  close  abutting  to  the  end  of  the 
Bxle-tree  last  mentioned,  and  fixed  thereunto  by  an  iron 
wedge  drove  through  a  slit  in  them  both  for  that  purpose. 
The  four  necks  of  the  crank  have  each  an  iron  .spear  or  rod 
fixed  at  their  upper  ends  to  the  respective  lever,  within  three 
feet  of  the  end ;  which  levers  are  twenty. four  feet  long,  mov- 
ing on  centers  in  a  frame,  at  the  end  of  which  are  jointed 
four  rods,  with  their  forcing-plugs,  working  into  four  iron 
cylinders,  cast  four  fe^t  three  quarters  long,  seven  inches 
bore  above,  and  nine  below,  where  the  valves  He,  fastened 
by  screwed  flanches  over  the  four  holes  of  a  hollow  trunk  of 
cast  iron,  having  four  valves  in  it,  just  at  the  joining-on  at 
the  bottom  of  the  barrels  or  cylinders,  and  at  one  end  a 
sucking  pipe  or  grate,  going  into  the  water,  which  supplies 
all  the  four  cylinders  alternately. 

^*  From  the  lower  part  of  these  cylinders  come  out  necks, 
taming  upwards  arch-wise,  whose  upper  parts  are  cast  wi^h 
flanches  to  screw  up  to  a  trunk ;  which  necks  have  bores  of 
seven  inches  diameter,  and  holes  in  the  trunk  above,  com- 
municating with  each  of  them ;  at  which  joining  are  placed 
four  valves.  This  trunk  is  cast  with  four  bosses,  or  protu- 
berances, standing  out  against  the  valves,  to  give  room  for 
their  opening  and  shutting ;  and  on  the  upper  side  are  four 
holes  stopped  with  plugs,  which  take  out,  on  occasion,  to 
cleanse  the  valves.  One  end  of  the  trunk  is  stopped  by  a 
plug ;  and  iron  pipes  are  joined  by  flanches  to  the  other  end, 
through  which  die  water  is  forced  up  to  any  height  or  plac% 
required. 

**  Besides  these  four  forcers,  there  are  four  more  placed  at 

the  other  ends  of  the  levers,  which  work  in  the  same  manner^ 

with  rods  and  cylindersi  as  above.    And  the  same  works  are 
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repeated  at  the  other  etiA  of  the  water-wheel,  viz.  a  cog* 
wheel,  a  trundle,  a  spindle,  a  crank,  sucking-pipes,  four 
levers,  eight  forcing-rods,  eight  cyh'nders,  &c.  four  trunks, 
and  two  forcing-pipes :  so  that  one  single  wheel  works  sixteen 
pumps. 

**  In  the  first  arch  next  the  city,  is  one  wheel  with  double 
work  of  sixteen  forcers.  In  the  third  arch,  where  the  first 
wheel  has  double  work  at  the  one  end,  and  single  at  the  other, 
there  are  twelve  forcers :  the  second  wheel,  placed  in  the 
middle,  has  eight  forcers ;  and  the  third  wheel  sixteen  forcers. 
In  all  fifty-tw6  forcers. 

''  One  turn  of  the  four  wheels  makes  one  hundred  and 
fourteen  strokes ;  and  when  the  river  is  at  best,  the  wheels 
go  six  times  round  in  a  minute,  and  but  four  and  a  half  at 
middle  water ;  so  that  the  number  of  strokes  in  a  minute  are 
six  hundred  and  eighty-four ;  and  as  the  stroke  is  two  feet 
and  a  half  in  a  seven  inch  bore,  which  raises  three  ale  gal* 
Ions,  they  raise  two  thousand  and  fifty-two  gallons  in  a  mi* 
nute ;  that  is,  one  hundred  and  twenty^three  thousand  one 
hundred  and  twenty  gallons,  or  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  fift}'-four  hogsheads  in  an  hour,  which  is  at  the  rate  of 
forty-six  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-six  hogsheads 
per  day,  to  the  height  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet,  in- 
cluding the  waste,  which  may  be  settled  at  a  fifth  part  of 
the  whole." 

Returning  from  the  bridge,  the  most  striking  object  h 

THE  MONUMENT. 

This  is  a  noble  fluted  column,  erected  by  order  of  parli- 
ament, in  commemoration  of  the  biurning  and  rebuilding  of 
the  city,  after  its  destruction  by  fire  in  the  fatal  year  J  666. 

It  was  designed  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and  is  of  the 
Doric  Order ;  its  altitude  is  two  hundred  and  two  feet  from 
the  ground,  the  greatest  diameter  of  the  shaft  (or  body)  of 
the  column  is  fifteen  feet,  the  ground  bounded  by  the  plinth 
or  lowest  part  of  the  pedestal  twenty-eight  feet  square,  and 
the  pedestal  is  in  altitude  forty  feet,  all  of  Portland  stone ; 
within  is  a  large  sUtir*case  of  black  marble,  containing  three 
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hundred  and  forty-five  steps,  ten  inches  and  an  half  broad,  and 
six -inch  risers^  and  a  balcony  within  thirty-two  feet  of  the 
very  top,  which  is  terminated  by  a  curious  and  spacious 
gilded  flamo.  In  this  gallery  persons  are  admitted,  at  a 
small  price,  to  gratify  themselves  with  a  very  extcuisive 
prospect. 

On  the  north  side  is  a  Latin  inscription  ;  in  English  thus : 

In  the  Year  of  Christ  1666,  the  2d  day  of  Sept.  Eastward  from 
hence*  at  the  distance  of  202  Foot  (the  height  of  this  column)  about 
Midnight  a  most  terrible  Fire  broke  out,  which,  driven  on  b}  a 
high  Wind,  not  only  wasted  the  adjacent  Parts,  but  also  Places  very 
remote,  with  incredible  Noise  and  Fury :  It  consumed  89  Churchef* 
the  City  Gates,  Guild-hall,  many  Publick  Structures,  Hospitals, 
Schools,  Libraries,  a  vast  number  of  stately  Edifices,  13200  Dwcl* 
ling  Houses.  400  Streets;  of  26  Wards,  it  utterly  destroyed  15, 
and  left  8  others  shattered  and  half  burnt;  the  Ruins  of  the  City 
were  4-36  Acres,  from  the  Tower  by  the  Thames  side,  to  the  Tem« 
pie  Church,  and  from  the  N  £•  Gate  along  the  City  Wall  to  Hol- 
bourn  bridge :  To  the  Estates  and  Fortunes  of  the  Citizens  it  was 
merciless,  but  to  their  Lives  very  favourable;  that  it  might  in  all 
things  resemble  the  last  Conflagration  of  the  World. 

The  Destruction  was  sudden ;  for  in  a  small  space  of  time,  the 
same  City  was  seen  most  flourishing  and  reduced  to  nothing. 

Three  Days  after,  when  this  fatal  Fire  had  bafHed  all  Human 
Counsels  and  Endeavours  in  the  Opinion  of  all,  as  it  were  by  the 
Will  of  Heaven  it  stop'd,  and  on  every  side  was  extinguish'd. 

On  the  south  side  is  also  another  inscription  in  Latin ;  Eng* 
iislied  thus : 

Charles  H.  Son  of  Charles  the  Martyr,  King  of  great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  Defendi^r  of  the  Faith,  a  most  gracious  Prince,  commisera* 
ting  the  deplorable  State  of  things,  while  the  Ruins  were  yet  smoak- 
ing,  provided  for  the  Comfort  of  his  Citizens  and  Ornament  of  his 
City,  remitted  their  Taxes,  and  referred  the  Petitions  of  the  Ma- 
gistrates and  Inhabitants  to  the  Parliamenty  who  immediately  pass- 
ed an  Act,  That  Publick  Works  should  be  restored  to  a  greater 
Beauty  with  Publick  Money ,  to  be  rai.<(ed  by  on  Imposition  on 
Coals;  That  Churches,  and  the  Catliedral  of  St.  Paul's  should  be 
rebuilt  from  their  Foundation  with  all  Magnificence ;  That  Bridges, 
Cates  and  Prisons  should  be  new  made ;  the  shores  d^nsed,  the 
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Street*!  made  straight  and  rej^ular ;  such  as  were  steep,  levell'd » 
and  tho«e  tob  narrow,  made  wider;  and  Markets  and  Shambles  re« 
moved  to  separate  Places.  They  also  enacted.  That  every  House 
should  be  built  with  Par4y  Walls,  and  all  in  Front  raised  of  equal 
lieight,  and  thpse  Walls  all  of  squared  Stone  or  Brick ;  and  that  no 
lAan  should  delay  b'uildiiig  beyond  the  space  of  seven  years.  More- 
over, care  was  taken  by  law  to  prevent  law  suits  about  their  bounds. 
Anniversary  Prayers  were  also  enjoined ;  and  to  perpetuate  the 
Memory  thereof  to  Posterity  9  they  cauH;d  this  Column  to  be  erect- 
ed. The  Work  was  carried  on  with  diligence,  and  London  it  re- 
stored, but  it  is  uncertain,  whether  wiih  greater  Speed  or  Beauty : 
A  three  years  time  finished  whit  was  supposed  to  be  the  Botinen 
•f  an  Age. 

On  the  east  side  is  another  inscription  ;  thus  EiiglishM : 

This  was  begun.  Sir  Richard  Ford>  Kt.  being  Lord  Mayor  of 
London^  in  the  Year  1 67 1 . 

Carried  on  by 

Sir  Geo.  Waterman,  Kt. 

Sir  Robert  Hanson, 

Sir  Will.  Hooker,  Kt.       ^Lord  Majors. 

Sir  Robert  Viner, 

Sir  Joseph  Sheldon^ 

And  finished.  Sir  Thomas  Davies,  Kt«  being  Lord  Mayor,  in  the 
Year  1677. 

On  the  front  or  West  side  of  the  Die  of  the  Pedestal  of 
this  noble  column,  is  finely  carved,  a  curious  emblem  of  this 
tragical  scene ;  the  eleven  principal  figures  done  in  RelievOy 
the  rest  in  Basso  RelievOy  viz. 

At  the  North  end  of  the  plane  is  represented  in  Basso  Re^ 
lievo,  the  city  in  flames,  and  the  inhabitants  in  a  consterna- 
tion^ with  their  arms  extended  upward,  and  crying  out  for 
succour.  A  little  nearer  the  horizon  are  the  arms,  cap  of 
maintenance,  and  other  ensigns  of  the  city's  grandeur,  partly 
buried  under  the  ruins.  On  the  ruins  lies  the  figure  of  a 
woman  with  a  civic  crown,  her  breasts  pregnant,  and  in 
her  hand  a  sword ;  denoting  the  strong,  plentiful,  and  well 
governed  city  of  London  in  distress. 

The  sovereign  (king  Charles  II.)  is  represented  standing 
0n  an  Arabathrum^  or  place  ascended  to  by  (three)  steps,  in 
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a  Roman  habit,  providing  with  his  power  and  pruJent  di->' 
rections  (as  is  expressed  by  the  inscription  on  the  south  side)' 
for  the  comfort  of  his  citizens,  and  ornament  of  his  city. 
On  the  steps,  stand  in  the  king's  presence,  the  figures  of 
three  women,  that  next  his  majesty  representing  Liberty^ 
having  in  her  right  hand  a  hat,  whereon  is  the  word  Lu 
SertaSy  denoting  the  freedom  or  liberty  given  to  those  that 
engaged  three  years  in  the  work. 

Another  of  the  women  is  Ichnographiay  with  rule  and 
compasses  in  one  hand  (the  instruments  whereby  plans  and 
designs  are  delineated  in  due  proportion)  and  a  scroll  partly 
unrolled  in  the  other  hand,  whereon  such  designs  are  to  bo 
drawn ;  and  near  this  is  a  bee-hive,  the  known  emblem  of 
industry. 

The  third  figure,  represents  iDiagination,  holding  tho 
emblem  of  invention,  and  having  on  her  head  wings,  and 
ismall  children  (as  being  swift  and  fruitful),  and  on  the 
border  of  her  garment  these  words,  Non  Aliunde  \  all 
which  shew,  that  the  speedy  re-erection  of  the  city,  is  prin- 
cipally owing  to  liberty,  imagination,  contrivance,  art,  and 
industry. 

And,  to  encourage  the  citizens,  the  figure  of  Time  is  em* 
ployed  in  elevating  the  woman  in  distress ;  and  Providence 
with  hb  winged  hand,  containing  an  eye,  promising  Peace 
and  Plenty,  by  pointing  towards  those  two  figures  appearing 
above.the  clouds. 

Behind  the  king  are  the  implements  of  building,  s(;affoId. 
ing,  labourers  carrying  materials,  &c.  to  rebuild  the  new 
city. 

Partly  within  a  camerated  cell,  under  the  sovereign's  feet^ 
appeareth  Envy,  diabolically  enraged  at  the  measures  con« 
certed,  and  the  great  prospect  of  success.  He  is  endea« 
vouring  to  renew  the  disaster,  by  blowing  flames  out  of  hi* 
mouth  towards  the  dil^tressed  city.  On  the  same  plane', 
southward  from  the  king,  is  a  lion  with  one  fore  foot  tied  up 
and  curbed  by  the  left  hand  of  Fortitude,  in  whose  right 
hand  is  a  sword ;  under  these  figures  appears  the  muzzle  of 
a  cannon,  denoting  the  deplorable  loss  and  misfortune  ^f 
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war.  Between  that  and  the  king,  is  tlie  figure  of  Mars^ 
with  achaplct  in  bis  hand,  an  emblem,  that  an  approaching 
honourable  peace  would  be  the  consequence  of  the  war. 

And  above  this,  round  the  cornice  of  the  pedestal,  are 
noble  enrichments  of  trophy  work  and  the  roj^al  arms  ;  also 
the  sword,  mace,  cap  of  maintenance,  &c.  and  at  each 
angle  ^  very  spacious  and  fierce  dragon,  exquisitely  carved 
in  stone,  by  the  ingenious  statuary,  Gibber,  father  of  CoUey 
Cibber,  the  comedian. 

Round  the  base  of  the  pedestal,  near  the  reglets,  are  in« 
scribed  the  following  words,  which  were  expunged  in  the 
time  of  James  II.  and  very  deeply  re-insciribed  in  the  reign 
of  William  III. 

This  Pillar  was  set  up  in  perpetual  Remembrance  of  that  roost 
dreadful  burning  of  this  Protestant  City,  begun  and  carried  on  by 
the  Treachery  and  Malice  of  the  Popish  Faction,  in  the  beginning 
of  September,  in  the  Year  of  our  Lord  1666,  in  order  to  tlie  car- 
rying on  their  horrid  Plot  for  extirpating  the  Protestant  Religion 
and  Old  English  Liberty,  and  the  introducing  Popery  and  Sla- 
verf* 

*'  This  monument,'*  says  the  author  o^  The  Review  of 
Public  Buildings,  ^*  is  undoubtedly  the  noblest  modern  co- 
lumn in  the  world  ;  nay,  in  some  respects,  it  may  justly  vie 
with  those  celebrated  ones  of  antiquity,  which  are  conse- 
crated to  the  names  of  Trajan  and  Antonine.  Nothing  can 
be  more  bold  and  surprizing,  nothing  more  beautiful  and 
harmonious :  the  has  relief  at  the  base,  allowing  for  some 
few  defects,  is  finely  imagined,  and  as  well  executed ;  and 
nothing  material  can  be  cavilled  with  but  the  inscriptions 
round  about  it."  These,  however.  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
had  prepared  in  a  more  elegant  and  masculine  stile,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  Parentalia ;  but  he  was  over-ruled. 
'B  The  beautiful  column  we  have  been  describing,  stands 
upon  tlie  site  of  the  church  of  St.  Margaret,  New 
Fish  Street,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  fire.  The 
churchyard  is  preserved  for  the  use  of  the  parishioners,  a 
few  doors  towards  Uttle  Eastcheap. 

Turning 
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Turning  into  this  street,  the  first  object  of  attention  is 
Pudding  Lane.  It  was  here  that  the  Fire  of  London  began ; 
of  which  we  have  given  a  copious  account,  and  its  conse* 
quences,  in  our  former  volume  *.  On  the  house  built  over 
the  spot  where  this  calamity  began  was  placed,  by  autho- 
rity, the  following  inscription  : 

Here,  by  the  permission  of  Heaven,  Hell  broke  loose  upon  this 
Protestant  City,  from  the  malicious  hands  of  barbarous  Papists,  by 
the  band  of  their  agent  HUBERT :  who  confessed,  and,  on  the 
ruins  of  this  place,  declared  his  Fact  for  which  he  was  hanged,  viz. 
**  That  here  began  the  dreadful  Fire,  which  is  described,  and  per- 
petuated, on  and  by  the  neighbouring  Pillar  erected  Anno  1 68 — in 
the  Mayoralty  of  Sir  Patience  Ward,  Knt." 

This  Hubert  was  proved  to  be  deranged  in  his  senses ;  and 
suffered  more  from  the  terror  of  the  times,  than  the  verity  of 
his  confession. 

The  inhabitants  having  been  incommoded  by  the  multi* 
tudes  who  resorted  to  view  the  house  and  inscription,  the 
latter  has  been  removed.f 

In  this  lane  is 

BUTCHER'S  HALL, 
which  is  a  very  neat  place  for  the  use  of  that  company. 
The  fraternity  seems  to  have  been  of  very  antient  date ; 
they  were  fined  by  Henry  II.  in  1180,  as  an  ddulterine 
guild,  for  being  set  up  without  the  king's  licence ;  though 
they  were  not  incorporated  till  the  year  1605.  This  com- 
pany consists  of  a  master,  five  wardens,  twenty-one  as- 
sistants, and  two  hundred  and  fourteen  liverymen. 

In  the  former  part  of  this  work,  we  have  mentioned  se- 
veral laws  respecting  offal,  &c.  in  the  streets ;  but  the  most 
particular  is  the  law  enacted  by  flatute  4  Henry  VII.  cap.  3. 
which  declares  that  ^'  No  butcher  shall  kill  any  flesh  within 
bis  scalding  house,  or  within  the  walls  of  London  ;  on  pain 
to  forfeit  for  eittry  ox  so  killed,  1 2d.  and  for  every  other 

•    V2Lgt7S\i 

f  Pudding  Lane  was  antiently  called  Rother  Lane,  or  Red  Rote 
Lane,  from  a  sign  of  the  Rose;  but  received  its  present  name,  because 
formerly  the  butchers  of  Eastcheap  had  here  their  scalding  house  for 
hogs ;  whence  the  puddings,  and  other  filth  from  slaughtered  cattle, 
were  voided  to  the  dung-boau  in  the  Thames. 
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bead,  Sd.  to  be  divided  between  the  king  and  the  prose* 
cutor." 

The  many  nuisances  of  this  kind^  at  present  subsisting 
within  the  walls  of  the  city,  are  so  shaooeful,  that,  even  oo 
the  Sabbath  y  some  of  its  streets  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
several  markets  are  totally  obstructed  by  means  of  car* 
cases  exposed,  and  the  channels  are  running  on  other 
days,  impregnated  with  the  filth  from  slaughter-houses » 
whilst  the  noisome  smells  are  obnoxious  to  the  passengers, 
who  are  compelled  to  pass  on  their  several  avocations. 

In  Eastcheap  was  the  church  of  St.  Leonard,  which  hav- 
ing been  burnt,  its  site  was  converted  to  a  burial  ground, 
and  the  parish  united  to  that  of  St.  Benedict,  Gracechurch 
Street. 

At  the  corner  of  Love  Lane  is  situated 

THE  KING^s  WEIGHHOUSE, 
on  the  ground  formerly  occupied  by  the  parish  church  of 
St.  Andrew   Hubbard,    united  to  the  parish    of  St.  Mary 
at  Hill. 

The  institution  of  this  house  was  laudable,  to  prevent 
frauds  in  the  weight  of  merchandize,  and  agreeably  to  the 
chartered  right  of  tronage  granted  to  the  city  of  London  by 
several  kings.  It  was  intended  to  weigh  all  merchandizes, 
brought  from  beyond  seas,  by  the  king's  beam :  it  is  go- 
verned by  a  master;  and  under  him  four  master  porters, 
and  labouring  porters  under  them ;  who  used  to  have  carts 
and  horses,  to  fetch  the  goods  from  the  merchants  ware- 
houses to  the  beam,  and  to  carry  them  back.  The  house 
belongs  to  the  Grocer's  Company,  who  have  the  appointment 
of  the  several  porters,  &c.  thereunto  belonging.  But  this 
wise  institution  of  our  forefathers  has  nearly  fallen  to  de- 
cay:  for  the  merchants,  either  to  save  the  charge  and 
trouble,  or  not  being  obliged  to  weigh  their  goods  here  by 
any  compulsive  power,  have  brought  almost  into  disuse  the 
weighing  of  their  goods  at  the  king's  beam. 

There  was  a  more  antient  structure  for  this  purpose, 
which  we  described  in  our  account  of  St.  Peter,  CornhilL 

Over  the  Weigh  House  a  large  room  is  occupied  by  a  very 
respectable  Dissenting  cougregation* 

ST. 
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ST.  MARGARET  PATTENS,  ROOD  LANE. 


ST.  MARGARET  was  born  at  Antioch ;  and  Olybrius, 
president  of  the  East,  being  enamoured  of  her  beauty, 
would  have  married  her,  had  be  not  discovered  that  she  was 
a  Christian.  He  strove  to  recal  her  to  Heathen  opinions, 
and  finding  he  could  not  prevail,  his  regard  turned  to  ha« 
tred,  be  inflicted  a  multiplicity  of  torments  on  the  virgin. 
Among  others,  he  caused  her  to  be  stretched  on  the  ground, 
where  she  was  whipped  in  such  an  unmerciful  manner,  that 
streams  of  blood  issued  fVom  the  wounds.  This  had  no  ef- 
fect on  ber  constancy ;  therefore  the  inhuman  tyrant  com- 
manded that  her  flesh  should  be  torn  by  iron  hooks,  and 
great  nails  driven  into  her  body.  "  A  cruelty  so  strange 
and  so  unnatural,''  says  Ribadeneira,  ^^  that  even  he  that 
had  the  heart  to  command  it,  wanted  the  courage  to  see  it 
executed :  for  he  was  forced  the  whole  time  to  cover  his 
eyes.  After  these  sharp  combats  she  was  led  back  into 
prison ;  where,  whilst  the  saint  was  praying  with  great 
fervour  of  spirit  to  our  Lord,  to  enable  her,  and  give  her 
perseverance  to  the  -end,  the  room  was  suddenly  shaken ; 
and  there  appeared  before  her  Satan,  in  the  most  frightful 
and  horrible  shape  of  a  dragon,  hissing,  and  carrying  death 
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in  his  looks ;  and  besides  that  with  his  intolerable  stench  be 
was  like  to  poison  her,  he  rushed  furiously  upon  her,  to 
devour  her.  But  she  with  an  assured  confidence  opposed 
the  sign  of  the  holy  cross,  and  saw  the  dragon  immediately 
burst  in  the  middle.'*  She  was  martyred  about  the  year 
300,  during  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Dioclesian.  The 
anecdotes  of  these  sub-saints  may  be  trucj  and  Father  Ri* 
badeneira,  may  have  believed  them ;  but  in  this,  as  well  as 
in  other  parts  of  this  history  and  description,  we  do  not 
take  upon  us  to  vouch  for  their  veracity. 

This  church  had  the  additional  name  of  Pattens,  as  Stow 
says,  from  pattens  being  sold  in  the  neighbourhood;  and 
the  lane  in  which  it  is  situated  obtained  the  name  of  Rood 
Lane,  on  account  of  a  rood  placed  in  the  church-yard, 
whibt  the  old  church  was  taken  down  and  rebuilt ;  during 
which  time,  the  oblations  made  to  the  rood  were  employed 
towards  the  building;  but,  on  the  23d  of  May  1538,  the 
idol  and  the  tabernacle  in  which  it  was  contained  were  broken 
to  pieces,  by  some  unknown  reformers. 

St.  Margaret's  church  appears  to  have  been  of  antient  foun- 
dation, for  it  is  recorded  that  the  patronage  was  in  the  family 
of  Nevill,  and  afterwards  confirmed  to  Sir  Richard  Whit- 
tington,  who  bestowed  it  on  the  mayor  and  corporation  of 
London,  jointly  with  Leadenhall  and  St.  Peter,  Cornhill,  as 
we  have  fully  stated,  and  this  living  still  continues  in  their 
presentation. 

Here  were  several  chantries  founded  for  the  family  of 
Atvynes,  at  the  altar  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary. 

Having  been  involved  in  the  general  destruction  of  1  e66j 
it  was  rebuilt  in  its  present  elegant  style,  and  the  parish  of 
St.  Gabriel  Fenchurch,  annexed  to  the  living. 

The  walls  of  the  west  end  are  of  stotie,  ornamented  with 
arched  windows,  and  a  handsome  arched  door.  The  steeple  is 
a  beautiful  specimen  of  Doric  architecture,  and  the  spire 
forms  a  striking  object  from  various  parts  of  the  city,  on 
account  of  its  lofty  and  light  appearance.  The  other  walls 
arc  brick^  covered  with  stucco. 

With 
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With  respect  to.  the  interior,  the  roof  is  flat,  supported 
by  arches,  ornamented  with  fret  work.  On  the  north  side 
is  a  neat  gallery ;  the  altar  is  of  carved  wainscot,  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  and  the  whole  church  is  embeUished  with 
pilasters,  entablatures,  &c.  and  a  good  organ. 

Here  are  memorials  to  the  family  of  Vandeput,  which 
c^ame  from  Antwerp^  Giles,  the  progenitor  of  this  family^ 
died  in  1646,  aged  seventy. 

Among  the  rectors  was  the  late  Dr.  Birch,  author  of  a  Bio- 
graphy, which  goes  under  his  name,  as  well  as  several  other 
excellent  works.  This  gentleman  was  also  one  of  the  secre* 
taries  to  the  Royal  Society. 

Nearly  adjoining  this  church,  in  Little  Tower  Street,  was 
a  capital  bouse,  built  by  Alderman  Dime,  in  the  sixteenth 
century ;  it  was  afterwards  possessed  by  Sir  John  Champ- 
neis,  lord  mayor  in  1534,  who  built  in  this  house  a  high 
tower  of  brick,  "  the  first,"  says  Stow,  **  that  ever  I  heard 
p{  in  any  private  man's  house,  to  overlook  his  neighbours 
in  this  city.  But  this  delight  of  his  eye  was  punished  with 
blindness  some  years  before  his  death.  Since  that  time,  Sir 
Percivall  Hart,  a  jolli/  courtier,  and  knight  harbinger  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  inhabited  here." 

At  the  commencement  of  Tower  Street  stood,  in  1449, 
the  bouse  of  a  rich  citizen,  named  Griste.  This  gentleman 
for  his  safety,  haying  entertained  the  rebel  Cade,  and  amply 
feasted  his  followers ;  in  return  for  his  hqspitality,  his  house 
was  ransacked,  and  robbed  of  every  thing  portable  by  his 
ungrateful  guests. 

Mvicing  LanCy  or  more  properly  Minchun  Lane^  was 
so  distinguished  from  several  tenements  belonging  to  the 
Minchuns,  or  Nuns  of  St.  Helen,  Bishopsgate  Street.  Here 
formerly  resided  several  foreigners  from  Genoa,  who,  on 
account  of  their  bringing  wines  in  gallics,  were  called 
GaUey-ifiitn^  and  the  wharf  on  which  the  merchandize  was 
landed  was  denominated  Galley  Key.  These  persons  io- 
troduced  a  base  silver  coin,  which  were  halfpence  in  their 
own  country,  but  in  England  they  were  noticed  as  Galley 
balfpence.    These  halfpence  were  so  obnoxious  in  their  cir. 
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culation,  that  the  government,  in  the  thirtecDth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  IV.  and  the  fourth  of  Henry  V.  forbade 
them  to  be  taken  as  payment ;  and  the  parliament  further 
enacted,  that  ^^  if  any  person  bring  into  this  realm  Gallej^ 
halfpence,  suskins,  or  dodkins,  he  should  be  punished  as  a 
thief;  and  he  that  taketh  or  payeth  such  money,  shall  lose 
one  hundred  shillings,  whereof  the  king  shall  have  one  half, 
and  he  that  will  sue,  the  other  half.^' 

Though  this  law  was  so  severe,  the  coin  found  a  contra- 
band circulation,  till  at  last  the  strength  and  weight  of 
the  English  halfpenny  banished  them  utterly  from  the 
kingdom. 

In  this  lane  are  very  good  specimens  of  the  stile  of 
building,  which  was  used  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  to  ob- 
lige the  more  substantial  citizens  ;  some  of  tliese  with  massy 
ornamented  windows,  over  large  gates,  enclose  the  dwelling 
houses  of  such  rich  merchants  as  could  at  the  same  time  en- 
tertain their  friends,  and  not  neglect  their  own  concerns. 
These  structures  are  worthy  of  notice. 

The  next  avenue  in  Tower  Street  is  Mark  Lane.  This 
was  formerly  called  Mart  LanCy  on  account  of  a  market 
held  there.  On  the  east  side  of  this  handsome,  though 
narrow  street,  is 

THE  CORN  EXCHANGE. 

Before  this  building  was  erected,  the  market  for  corn  had 
been  held  at  Bear  Key ;  but  the  inconveniencies  attendanf 
upon  the  resort  so  near  the  river  in  all  seasons,  and  other 
equally  just  causes,  induced  the  construction  of  this  build- 
ing, which  is  spacious  and  convenient  for  the  purposes  in- 
tended. 

It  is  ascended  from  the  street  by  three  steps,  which  lead 
to  a  range  of  eight  lofty  Doric  columns,  those  at  the  cor- 
ners being  coupled  ;  between  the  pillars  are  iron  rails,  and 
three  iron  gates.  These  columns,  with  two  others  on  the 
inside,  support  a  plain  building  two  stories  high,  which 
contains  two  coffee  houses,  to  which  there  are  ascents  by  a 
flight  of  handsome  stone  steps  on  each  hand,  underneath 

the 
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tlie  edifice.  Within  the  iron  gates  is  a  quadrangle,  paved 
with  broad  flat  stones ;  this  square  is  surrounded  by  a  co* 
loiiade,  composed  of  six  columns  on  each  side,  and  four  at 
the  ends,  reckoning  the  corners  twice.  Above  the  enta- 
blature is  a  handsome  balustrade  surrounding  the  whole 
square,  with  an  elegant  vase  placed  over  each  column.  The 
space  around  within  the  colonade  is  very  broad,  with  sash 
windows  on  the  top,  to  give  the  greater  light  to  the  corn- 
factors,  who  sit  round  the  court  below.  Each  has  a  kind  oi* 
desk  before  him,  on  which  are  several  handfuls  of  corn  ;  and 
from  these  small  samples  are  every  market  day  sold  im- 
mense quantities. 

There  are  several  statutes  in  force  respecting  the  corn 
trade,  and  to  regulate  the  returns.  The  exportation  of 
corn  ih  London,  Kent,  Essex,  and  Sussex,  is  regulated  by 
the  prices  at  the  Corn  Exchange,  the  proprietors  of  tvhich 
are  to  appoint  an  inspector  of  corn  returns,  to  whom  weekly 
returns  are  to  be  made  by  the  factors ;  and  he  is  to  make  up 
weekly  accounts,  and  transmit  the  average  price  to  the  re- 
ceiver of  the  returns,  to  be  transmitted  to  the  officers  of  the 
Customs,  and  inserted  in  the  London  Gazette. 

Nearly  opposite  is  another  structure,  very  neatly  fitted  up 
on  a^  smaller  scale,  for  the  same  purposes,  denominated 
The  New  Exchange  for  corn  and  seed. 

About  the  reign  of  Edward  VL  Sir  William  Sharington, 
knt.  a  chief  officer  of  the  Mint,  lived  in  this  lane,  in  a  very 
stately  mansion;  but  having  been  attainted  for  frauds  in 
his  office^  though  afterwards  pardoned,  his  house  was  be- 
stowed by  the  king  on  Henry,  earl  of  Arundel,  who  made 
it  his  residence. 

A  part  of  this  lane,  corruptly  called  Blind  Chapel  Courts 
was  a  manor  denominated  Blanch  Appletbn,  which  be- 
longed to  Sir  Thomas  Roos,  of  Hamlake,  knt.  in  the  se- 
veoth  of  Richard  IL  In  the  reign  of  Edward  VL  this  ma* 
Dor  was  appropriated  for  the  residence  of  all  basket  makers, 
wire  drawers,  and  other  foreigners,  who  were  not  permitted 
to  have  shops  in  any  other  part  of  the  city  of  London,  or 
the  suburbs. 

Seething 
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Seething  Lane  ;  this  is  a  corraption  of  Sydon  Lane^  as  it 
was  antientlj  called.  In  this  lane  was  a  large  mansion,  built 
by  Sir  John  Allen,  lord  mayor,  1535,  and  privy  counsellor 
to  Henry  VIIL  It  was  afterwards  the  residence  of  Sir 
Francis  Walsingbam,  secretary  of  state  to  Qmeen  Eliza- 
beth, and  the  Earl  of  Essex,  as  well  as  of  other  emi- 
nent charactel*s. 

At  present  part  of  Seething  Lan.e  is  occupied  by  large 
warehouses,  rented  by  the  East  India  Company,  to  bouse 
indigo,  &c. 

Crutched  Friars.  The  street  called  by  this  name,  wag 
so  denominated  from  a  religious  foundation,  by  Ralph  Ho-, 
sier  and  William  Sabernes,  about  the  year  1298,  dedicated 
to  the  Holy  Cross,  and  thence  the  secluded  were  distin. 
guished  by  the  title  of  Friars  of  St.  Cross,  or  Crouched 
Friars.  Stephen,  the  tenth  prior  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
granted  three  tenements,  for  13^.  %d.  annually,  to  the  above 
founders,  who  afterwards  became  friars  of  the  house  which 
they  had  established. 

There  were  other  fraternities  added  to  that  of  the 
Crouched  Friars;  one  dedicated  to  the  most  holy  blood  of 
Jesus  ;  and  another  to  St.  Catharine.  It  does  not  appear, 
however,  that  this  brotherhood  arrived  at  any  great  degree 
of  prosperity,  or  vast  riches ;  since,  at  a  common  council 
held  12  Henry  VIII.  the  city  magistrates  were  solicited  by 
the  prior  and  convent,  to  take  the  whole  establishment 
under  their  patronage,  and  be,  as  it  were,  the  second 
founders. 

The  conduct  of  the  prior,  ultimately,  was  destructive  to 
the  whole  fraternity ;  he  was  caught  in  a  situation  inappli- 
cable to  his  function,  more  particularly  so  on  a  fast  day  ; 
and  was  taken  in  a  state  of  indecency  at  eleven  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  by  Barthelot,  and  others,  of  Lord  Crom- 
well's  visitors.  The  prior,  to  bribe  the  inspectors,  distri- 
buted among  them  thirty  pounds,  and  promised  the  like 
sum  if  they  concealed  his  act  of  incontinency.  However, 
the  whole  being  submitted  to  the  cognizance  of  Cromwell, 

•^  hastened 
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hactoned  the  dissolution  of  xnonatteries.  It  was  surren- 
dered on  the  I2tb  of  Norember  1539,  and  was  valued  at 
521.  ns.  4d. 

The  church  of  this  monastery  was  afterwards  converted 
to  a  carpentei^s  shop,  and  a  tennis  court.  The  friar's  ball 
became  a  glas8  bouse ;  and,  to  complete  the  ruin  of  this 
range  of  structures,  on  the  4th  of  Septendier  1575,  4 
dreadful  (ire  reduced  the  whole  to  ashes,  to  the  utmost 
boundaries  of  the  stone  walls.  On  the  site  was  afterwards 
erected  The  Navy  Office;  upon  the  removal  of  which  to 
Somerset  House,  this  place  was  purchased  by  the  East  India 
Company,  who  have  erected  very  handsome  Warehouses 
FOR  Tea  and  Drugs. 

Within  the'Crossed  Friars  eharch  the  following  eminent 
persons  were  buried:  Sir  Thoataa de  Mollinton,  baron  of 
Wemys,  1408,  and  dame  Elizabetby  ^is'wife,  daughter  of 
William  Bottelar,  baron  df  Wome,  t4ia.  • 

Henry  Lovell,  son  of  Lord  LoveH. 

Sir  John  Stratford,  Int. 

Sir  Thomas  Asseldey ,  clerk  of  the  crown,  sub-marshal  of 
England,  and  justice  of  the  shire  of  Middlesex. 

John  Rest,  ooayor  of  London,  1516. 
.   Sir  John  Skevtnjgton,  sheriff,  1520. 

Sir  John  Milbome,  mayor,  1521,  but  afterward^  removed 
to  Si.  Edmond,  Lombard  Street 

Sir  Rice  GrifEtb,  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill,  1531  ** 

Adjoining 

4»  Sir  Rhys  ap  Gryflfyddy  was  of  the  laoit  iUuftriottf  hous^  in  Sooth 
Wales.  He  was  grandioa  to  Sir  Rhyt  ap  ThoQiav,  the  great  ftiesd  aii4 
support  of  the  Eariof  Kichmond,  afterwards  Henry  Vll.  by  whom  1^ 
vat  created  knight  of  the  Garter.  Hit  ion,  Sir  Grytfydd  ap  Rhys,  Wat' 
father  to  the  unfortunate  Sir  Rhys  ap  Gryirydd>  of  Newtown,  in  Caer* 
mardicBshire.  The  princely  estate  of  the  tkmlly  (on  which  were  flf* 
teen  castles)  was  forfeited,  and  a  hare  mainisnance  giren.  to  his  son. 
Sosne  part  was  restored  by  Queen  Mary,  and  some  more  by  Queen  £ii« 
a^beth.  Sir  Rhys  had  married  Katharine,  the  daughter  of  Thomai 
Howard,  second  Dul^e  of  Norfolk,  who  died  on  May  21,  1584.  Sba 
was  afterwards  married  to  Henry  Daubeney,  Earl  of  Bridgewater,  and 
became  iavotyed  in  gre^t  trouble,  on  suspicion  of  some  concern  she  hu{ 
^Vox*.U.    Na.41.  U  u  Tt 
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Adjoining  to  the  priory.  Sir  John  M'llborne  founded 
alms  houses,  of  which  mention  has  already  been  made. 
Over  the  gate,  towards  the  street,  the  old  inscription,  on  a 
square  stone,  is  still  remaining :  Ad  taudem  Dei  X  glcriose 
Virginis  Marie,  has  opus  erexit  Dtminm  Johannes  MiU 
home.  Miles  X  Alderman,  kujus  civitaU's,  A.  D.  1  Sis. 
Here  is  also  a  carving  of  the  assumption  of  the  Virgin,  sup- 
ported by  six  angels,  in  a  cloud  of  glory, 

ST.  CLAVE,  HART  STREET. 


There  are  three  churches  dedicated  to  this  satnt,  iit 
London,  though  no  acconnt  of  him  is  to  be  found  in  th* 
Legends ;  we  are  however  supplied  with  a  few  anecdotes  at 
him  from  more  authentic  history.  He  was  king  of  Norway, 
And  having  driven  out  the  Swedes  from  his  country,  he  re- 
stored it  to  liberty  and  prosperity,  and  afterwards  reco- 
Tered  Gothland.  He  afterwards  assisted  Ethelred,  Ring  of 
England,  and  was  a  potent  ally  against  the  Danes.  When 
Canute  ascended  the  English  throne.  Clave  having  made  a 
peace  with  his  namesake  0]a,ve,  king  of  the  Swedes,  and 

in  the  iniriguei  or  Queen  Katharine  Howard.  He  wat  alio  broiher-tD' 
Ifv/  to  Thomai,  third  Duke  of  Norrolk,  condemned  in  the  lauer  end  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  (matrimoniaJ}  uncle  to  (be  accompli ihed 
Earl  of  Surrey.  The  real  crime  of  Sir  Rhyi  tecmt  lo  have  been  hit  al- 
liance wiih  the  unfortunate  Howardi.  The  otteniible  cauie,  the  same 
«i  that  of  hU  amiable  nephew.  The  earl  wai  charged  with  <iuartering 
the  armi  of  England ;  Sir  Rhyi,  with  uiing  iho;e  of  the  prince)  of  South 
Walei :  for  which  both  of  them  lufTered  death.  From  Sir  Rhyi  ii  de- 
scended Lord  Dineverg  to  titled  from  one  of  the  faiaily  cMttet;— 
fmneni. 

married 
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VKirried  his  daughter ;  his  dominions  were  preserved  during 
his  lather's  life :  but,  after  his  death,  this  Olare,  king  of  Nor^ 
way,  and  his  dominions,  were  constantly  molested  by  Danish, 
incursions ;  the  cause  assigned  was,  his  taking  upon  him  to 
defend  the  truths  of  the  Christian  rehgion ;  and  because  he 
had  declared,  *^  that  he  would  rather  lose  his  life  and  king« 
dom,  than  his  faith  in  Christ.'* 

The  Norwegians  also  complained  to  Canute^  and  desire4 
his  assistance  against  their  lawful  sovereign ;  and  as  an  ia» 
ducement,  elected  Canute  their  king.     But  Olave,  being 
assisted  by  Amandus,  king  of  Sweden,  his  brother-in-law, 
overthrew  Canute   in  a  naval  fight.     Canute,  on  this  de- 
feat,   procured,    by    bribery,    three  hundred  of   Olave's 
ships  crews  to  revolt ;  the  attack  was  then  renewed,  01av9 
was  defeated,  and  obliged  to  flee  his  country  ;  and  was  en- 
tertained by  Jerislaus,  sovereign  of  Russia,  who  had  mar- 
ried his  sister.     Discord  having  arisen  in  Norway,  a  part  of 
his  subjects  sent  for  him  to  resume  his  former  government ; 
which,  having  complied  with,  the  opposite  faction,  under 
the  influence  of  Canute,   attacked,   and,    in  a  rebellious 
battle,  overcame  and  murdered  this  innocent  advocate  for 
Christianity,  in  the  year  1028. 

The  esteem  in  which  this  monarch  was  held  by  the  Engw 
lish  nation,  as  well  for  his  iriendship  in  assisting  thent 
against  their  inveterate  enemies  the  Danes,  as  for  his  holy* 
Ji&,  induced  them  to  erect  several  of  their  churches  to  hif 
memory.  Certainly  a  more  justifiable  reason  than  many 
others ;  the  motives  being  urged  by  gratitude. 

This  church  does  not  seem  to  be  of  remote  date ;  for  the 
fii:st  account  of  it  occurs  in  1319.  Having  escaped  the 
flames  of  1$66,  it  is  described  as  being  built  of  square 
stone,  and  of  brick ;  and  the  windows,  &c.  are  Gothic  ;  the 
floor  is  paved  with  stone* 

It  has  galleries  on  the  west,  and  part  of  the  north  and 
south  sides ;  the  first  adorned  with  a  handsome  almonery  for 
the  poor's  bread,  the  others  with  painted  niches,  and  thd 
flgure  of  Justice  carved ;  also  with  pilasters,  festoons,  and 
the  arms  of  Englaod  painted  and  carved  in  relievo, 

U  u  2  The 
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The  roof  is  divided  into  qoadrangIeS|  intersperMi  mth 
aeveral  armorial  bearings.  The  pews  are  fronted  with  oak, 
and  the  walls  wainscotted  about  six  feet  high.  The  altar^ 
piece  is  adorned  with  two  fluted  pilasters^  their  entablatura 
find  compass  pediment^  a  vase,  &c.    Here  is  also  a  good 

prgao. 

The  length  of  the  church  is  fifty-four  feet,  breadth  iifty^ 
four,  altitude  thirty,  and  that  of  the  steeple  about  sixty  feet, 
wherein  are  six  bells. 

The  following  persons  of  eminence  were  buried  here : 

Bobert  and  Richard  Cely,  principal  builders  and  bene* 
fzctors  of  the  church. 

'   Sir  Richard  Haddon,  mercer,  mayor,  anno  1519,  theIat-« 
ter  part  of  the  year. 

8ir  Joba  Radcli£ps,  knight,  and  dame  Aon  his  wife,  annQ 
1^68,  and  1585. 

Sir  Hammond  Vaughan. 

Dr.  Turner,  dean  of  Wells,  in  1568. 

His  son,  Pr.  Peter  Turner,  an  eminent  physician,  and  • 
mw4>er  of  the  universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and 
Hddj^lburg. 

A  very  spacious  marble  monument,  in  memory  of  Sir 
James  Dean,  knight  batchelour;  dated  1608  sBtat.  sixty- 
three.  It  is  adorned  with  four  columns  and  entablature,  of 
tbp  Corinthian  order,  and  the  figures  of  a  man  and  three 
women,  in  a  kneeling  posture;  the  inscription  is  in  gjM 
letters,  and  sets  forth  his  piety  and  charity. 

Two  marble  monuments  on  the  north  side  of  the  altar»^ 
inscribed : 

I^ul  Bayning.  Esq.  sometimes  sheriff  and  alderman  of  Lon* 
den,  lived  to  the  age  of  seventy-seven  years,  and  died  the  SOth 
of  Sept.  1616. 

Consecrated  to  the  memory  of  Paul  and  Andrew  Baynhigt 
Eiquires. 

If  all  great  Cities  prosperously  confess. 
That  he  by  whom  their  Traffick  doth  increase 
Deserves  w^ll  of  .them;  then  th'  Adventurous  worth 

Of  these  twoj,  who  wei^  Bf Qthers^bodi  by  BirlH 

And 
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And  Oflke,  prove  that  they  have  thankful  bin 
For  tb'  Honours  which  this  City  plac'd  them  in  t 
And  dying  old»  they  by  a  bless'd  Consent 
This  Legacy  bequeatb'd  their  Monument. 
The  happy  Summ  and  End  of  their  AflTairs 
iProvided  well  both  for  their  Soals  and  Heirs* 
Andrew  Bayniug,  sometimes  alderman  of  London*  lived  to  the 
Bfe  of  sixty-seven  years,  and  died  the  2l8t  of  Dec.  1610. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  altar-piece,  is  a  handsome  blacit 
and  white  marble  monument,  of  the  Corinthian  order,  to 
to  the  memory  of  Sir  John  Meones^  an  emipent  physician, 
who  died  in  1 670. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  church,  by  the  gallery,  is  a 
spacious  white  marble  monument,  with  the  figure  of  the  de« 
ceased  carved  at  full  lengtli,  erected  in  a  nich,  adorned  with 
urns,  cartouches,  palm  branches,  cberubims,  and  a  ske« 
leton's  head :  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Andrew  Riccard,  an 
eminent  Turkey  merchant,  and  chairman  of  that  compaoy  « 
with  a  mallet,  as  chairman,  in  bis  band. 

A  small  white  marble  monument,  with  a  bust,  and  other, 
ornaments,  dedicated  to  Euzabeth,  wife  of  the  learned 
Samuel  Pepys,  founder  of  the  Pepysian  library,  Oxford. 

A  plated  stone  in  the  middle  aisle,  in  memory  of  Philip 
Vanwilder,  of  the  Privy  Chamber  to  Henry  the  Vllltb,  and 
Edward  the  Ylth.  Ob.  an.  1553. 

Aoother  grave  stone  in  memory  of  Dr.  MiUes,  who  bad. 
been  rector  of  this  church  thirty-two  years.  Obiit  Octob^. 
16,  16S9,  aged  nxty-three  years. 

The  living  is  a  rectory. 

Nearly  adjoining  to  this  church  is  a  curious  relict  of  the 
architecture  of  our  forefothers,  up  a  gateway,  lately  occu- 
pied by  a  carpenter  and  basket  maker.  It  is  said  thsX  in  old 
leases  it  was  called  Whittington's  Pauice  * ;  it  mighty 
have  been  the  city  residence  of  some  eminent  person ;  but 
to  prove  that  it  could  not  be  any  dwelling  of  that  great  be* 
iiefeictor  to  the  metropolis,  a  few  remarks  are  necessary. 

•  •  OcatlenHtt'f  Bfagatta^  Jaly  1796« 

The^ 
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The  mode  of  building  is  of  the  date  of  Queeii  ElizabetV^ 
reign  ;  and  it  M'as  during  her  government  that  the  grotesque 
mode  of  ornament  mostly  prevailed. 

What  has  been  called,  in  other  descriptions  of  this  build- 
ing, the  Saxon  arch,  is  no  more  than  the  Grecian,  which 
Holbein  introduced  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL  and  of 
which  the  old  gateway  of  Somerset  House  exhibited  9, 
striking  proof,  as  do  many  others  in  the  vicinity  of  London 
at  the  present  day. 

To  illustrate  this  part  of  our  subject,  as  much  as  possible, 
and  to  afferd  amusing  information  to  our  readers,  whilst  vfe 
endeavour  precisely  to  fix  the  residence  of  Sir  Richard 
Whittington,  we  present  the  following  account  of  domestic 
architecture  in  England. 

From  the  little  information  that  has  been  transmitted  to  utf 
on  the  subject  of  Domestic  Architecture,  we  can  only  de- 
cide that  the  habitations  of  our  forefathers  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fifteenth  century,  were  extremely  rude 
and  inconvenient :  even  towards  the  close  of  that  century-^ 
chitiinies  in  tlie  walls,  or  against  the  sides  of  the  houses,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  a  novelty ;  the  houses  of  almost  all  the 
common  people  were  probably  on  one  floor  only ;  the  idea' 
of  boarding  them,  either  at  the  sides  or  bottom,  had  not  theq 
been  conceived :  the  ground  within  them  was  covered  with 
a  few  rushes,  and  among  these  were  thrown  all  the  bones, 
dirt,  and  filth  occasioned  by  the  consumption  in  the  family, 
which  was  seldom  or  ever  removed,  but  covered  occasionally 
by  fresh  supplies  of  green  rushes*,  and  nothing  more  filthy 
can  be  conceived.  The  first  improvement  which  took  place 
was  probably  derived  from  our  intercourse  with  the  Low 
Countries,  and  thence  proceeded  that  mode  of  building 
which  consisted  of  timber  and  plaster  united ;  the  latter  was 
an  improved  substitute  for  the  clay  or  marie,   formerly 

,  *  Lady  Coropton,  in  her  letter  to  her  husband,  mentions  the  tenranti 
going  before  with  iAe  greens^  when  they  were  removing,  from  one  hous^ 
to  another.  She  brought  her  husband  an  immense  fortune,  and  may  be 
supposed  to  have  liyed  in  at  mucb  splendour  at  ^nypenon  in  her  time* 
^fiUkholi'i  Canonbury  Housed 

used. 
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tised,  and  whicli  must  at  that  time  have  been  a  great  stretcU 
of  improvement.     Still,  however,  they  had  not  attained  tc^ 
such  a  degree  of  perfection,  as  to  make  the  site  of  their 
apartments  either  level,  or  upright  i  and  this  defect  was  en^ 
deavoured  to  be  obviated  by  a  post,  suspended  from  the 
roof  of  the  apartment,  which  falling  perpendicularly^  left 
a  considerable  space  between  it  and  the  bottom  of  the  wall ; 
this  is  evident,  from  several  passages  in  Shakspeare,  par* 
ticularly  in  his  making   Hamlet  kill  Polonius  behind  the 
arras  y  where  he  had  hid  himself;  and  as  that  author  abounds 
in  local  and  temporal  allusions,  we  may  suppose  it  was  the 
practice  at  that  time,  even  in  the  houses  of  the  nobility«    Se- 
veral  houses,  erected  about  the  time  of  Edward  IV*  and 
Henry  VII.  have  remained  till  within  a  few  years ;  and^ 
among  them,  one  at  the  north  end  oS  the  Lower  Street;^ 
Islington,  formerly  belonging  to  Sir  Thomas  Lovell^  aftjsr- 
wards,  as  supposed,  to  one  of  the  ^ons  of  Dudley,  duke  of 
Northumberland;   and,   lastly,  used  for  the  parish  worI^« 
bouse.     Another  stood  at  the  north  east  corner  of  New« 
ington  Green,    and  has  been   lately    pulled  down :    they 
usually  consisted   of  three  sides,   sometimes  of  four,  with 
an  entrance  by  a  square  aperture  in  the  front,   into  the 
quadrangle.     The  Four  Swans,  at  Waltham  Cross,  is  a  good 
specimen  of  this  style ;  it  is  the  manor  house  of  the  mancMT 
ol  Theobalds,  and  was  "formerly  the  residence  of  a  na^ 
tural  son  of  Henry  VllL  whom  he  created  Earl  of  Rich*- 
mond ;  and  to  which  earldom  that  manor  had  been  an  ap* 
pendage  from  the  time  of  the  Conqueror  *.    The  White 
Hart  tavern,    in  Bishopsgate  Street,  although  much  mo* 
deroized,  is  anotlier  house  of  this  description ;  indeed  they 
are  only  to  be  met  with  at  the  east  or  north  end  of  the 

*  Cheshunt  manor  and  house  were  alio  in  the  possession  of  John  cle 
D'ruz,  Earl  of  Richmond,  a  distant  relation  of  Queen  Eleanor,  wife  of 
Edward  I.  This  may  account  for  the  hearse  stopping  there;  and  a« 
it  was  no  doubt  attended  by  the  abbot  and  monks  of  Waltham,  this, 
together  with  itt  vicinity  to  the  town  of  Waltham,  may  account  for 
itt  taking  that  name,  though  in  a  different  parish  and  county.    See 

town. 
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town,  and  were  probably  the  residence  of  the  iHrincipol 
courtiers  about  the  time  of  Richard  HI.  and  Henry  YIT 
The  last  mentioned  house  bears  the  date  of  1480.  About 
this  period,  however,  or  a  little  earlier,  domestic  archkec- 
tui^  appears  to  have  made  great  and  rapid  improvemml 
by  the  restoration  of  the  art  of  making  bricks;  which 
there  is  reason  to  suppose  had  been  neglected  from  the  time 
the  Romans  quitted  this  country :  some  few  brick,  or 
brick  and  stone  buildings,  indeed  might  have  arisen  after 
that  period,  but  they  appear  to  have  been  constructed  out 
of  the  ruins  of  others;  as  the  abbey  of  St.  Alban,  for  in* 
stance,  out  of  the  ruins  of  Verulam.  These  bricks  are 
distinguishable  from  modem  ones,  by  being  of  larger  di* 
mensions,  as  may  be  seen  in  London  Wall ;  perhaps  now 
the  only  Roman  vestige  in  the  metropolis.  Henry  the 
Seventh  built  the  palace  of  Sheene,  of  brick ;  and  we  know 
that  Wolsey  built  his  house  at^Esher,  and  the  palace  of 
Hampton  Court,  of  the  same  materials ;  and  the  latter  re- 
mains a  magnificent  monument  of  the  perfection  to  which 
the  art  of  disposing  and  using  bricks  had  at  that 'time  ar- 
rived*. Canonbury  House,  and  the  walls  belonging  to  it, 
are  undoubtedly  of  the  same  period.  Still,  however,  build- 
ing with  brick  seems  to  have  been  confined  to  houses  of  the 
first  magnitude  only :  the  protector,  Somerset,  is  known  ta 
have  demolished  churches  for  his  house  in  the  Strand  ;  pei^ 
baps  for  want  of  other  materifiis.     Queen  Elizabeth  in^ 

habited  a  house  composed  of  lath  and  plaster,in  Cross  Stleet^ 
Islington ;  whilst  her  lord  treasurer  is  said  to  have  occupied 
the  house  now  known  by  the  sign  of  the  Queen's  Head,  in 
the  Lower  Street,  of  the  same  village :  the  last  mentioned 
house  affords  a  just  specimen  of  the  prevailing  mode  of 
building  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Stories 
projecting  over  each  other,  as  they  ascended,  and  win. 
clows  advancing  still  further,   and  occupying  almost  tba 

*  The  Rye  House,  near  Hoddesdon,  in  Henfordshire,  seems  to  have 
been  built  toon  after  this  period  ;  and  the  twisted  chimney  is  an  instance 
of  Ingentiity  which  would  puzzle  a  modem  bripklayer* 

whole 
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vibole  front  of  the  bouse*.  The  fronts  likewise  became 
highly  ornamental  about  this  periodi  being  frequently  de- 
corated with  niedaUioos,  or  subjects  from  history,  in  bas 
relief,  as  might  have  been  seen  some  few  years  since  against 
a  public  house  at  the  end  of  St.  John's  Lane  f;  and  an-> 
other  house  the  corner  of  Duck  Lane,  West  Smithfield  :  oa 
the  latter  was  the  story  of  Wat  Tyler.  Some  houses,  now 
remaining  in  Leadenhall  Street,  are  likewise  of  this  descrip-. 
tion  and  period  ;  and  this  we  suppose  to  have  been  the  pre« 
▼ailing  mode,  for  the  most  substantial  and  opulent  citi« 
Kens,  as  well  as  for  many  of  the  nobility  and  courtiers : 
persona  of  an  inferior  description  lived  in  houses  composed 
of  wood,  buik  after  the  same  fashion  with  projecting 
stories;  these,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  City,  were  almosl 
wholly  consumed  in  the  great  6re,  but  many  still  r^nain  in 
the  courts  and  alleys  about  Bishop^te  Street,  Norton  Fall? 
gate,  and  Shoreditch :  the  more  secluded  parts  in  parti* 
cular  of  the  Borough  of  Southwark,  and  even  in  the  High 
Street;  as  well  as  in  the  more  antient  part  of  the  city  of 
Westminster,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Abbey  and 
Totbill  Street. 

Great  indeed  was  the  next  improvement  which  the  me« 
tropolis  experienced  in  the  construction  of  its  domestic  edi*» 
ikes,  and  from  the  mind  and  hand  of  no  less  a  master  than 
Inigo  Jones ;  who  designed  the  new  buildings  at  Covent 
Garden,  in  a  style  of  simple  grandeur  hitherto  unknown  io 
diia  country :  he  fikewise  disposed  the  area  of  Uncdln's  Inn 
Fields;  and  if  we  may  judge  from  siqiilitude,  the  buildings 
Mrhich  form  the  west  side  of  that  square,  and  the  south  side 
of  Great  Queen  Street,  are  by  the  hand  of  the  same  artist ; 
<»r  of  some  one  who  studied  under  him :  it  is  much  to  be  re* 
greeted  that  more  was  not  done  on  the  same  plan. 

Afker  the  Fire  of  London,  brick  buildings  only  were  al- 
lowed to  be  erected,  and  those  were  formed  in  the  high 
atreets,  on  a  very  handsome  plan ;  the  elevations  having  a 
sufficiency  of  ornament  to  give  them  variety,  and  even  a 

due  proportion  of  grandeur,  without  heaviness  or  incum?- 
bnmce.    Various  instances  of  this  may  still  be  seen  in  the 

•  Grey't  Losg  Story.  f  PcnnaBt^ 
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City,  particularly  in  Gracechurch  Street,  GomKill,  Cheap-i* 
side,  &c. ;  the  design  was  probably  from  the  hand  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren.  This  mode  of  building  continued  with 
little  variation  for  nearly  a  century ;  that  is,  till  within  the 
last  forty  or  fifty  years;  since  which  time  it  has  been  aU 
most  an  inrariable  rule  to  exclude  all  ornament  whatever 
from  the  fronts  of  our  houses.  This  practice  may  have  its 
advanti^es,  by  affording  no  projections  to  collect  the  dust 
and  dirt,  which  necessarily  arise  in  a  great  city  ; .  but  in 
point  of  elegance,  it  is  certainly  inferior  to  the  formet 
mode.    If  any  one  doubt  this,  let  him  compare  a  few  of 

.  the  houses  on  tlic  west  side  of  Hatton  Street,  near  to  Hoi- 
born,  -which  have  lately  been  repaired  and  stuccoed,  and 

•  by  which  means  the  general  form  and  style  have  become 
conspicuous,  with  Gower  Street,  or  almost  any  other  of  our 
new  buildings ;  and  the  superiority  of  the  former,  as  to  de* 
sign, -will  be  immediately  conspicuous,  by  its  reheving  the 
eye  from  that  monotonous  and  never  varying  line  now  so 

^  much  in  vogue.  The  new  street,  which  leads  from  Blooms- 
bury  Square  to  Russell  Square,  is  an  instance  of  this ;  the 
roofs,  and  even  the  chimnies,  are  concealed,  and  the  pa- 
rapet forms  a  line  on  each  side,  as  disgusting  to  the  eye, 
and  as  devoid  of  true  taste,,  as  the  shorn  box  hedge  on  the 
sides  of  a  gravel  walk  in  a  Dutch  garden.  The  adoption  of 
the  parapet  must  however  be  allowed  to  be  a  most  valuable 
improvement,  not  only  as  it  affords  a  convenient  mode  of 
conveying  the  rain  water  from  the  roofs,  but  as  it  has  been 
the  means  of  rendering  useless,  and  of  course  of  expunging 
the  large  wooden  cornice  running  under  the  roof ;  the  fatal 
effects  of  which  were  frequently  experienced  in  tha  com- 
munication of  fire  from  one  edifice  to  another. 

Having  thus,  in  a  succinct  manner,  afforded  to  our  rea- 
ders a  clue  by  which,  in  a  great  degree,  may  be  ascer- 
tained the  various  dates  of  antient  architecture ;  we  proceed 
to  state  why  the  house  in  Hart  Street,  could  not  have  been 
any.  residence  of  Sir  Richard  Whittington ;  and  this  w« 
prove  from  the  following  undoubted  authority  : 

In  a  curious  document  possessed  by  the  worshipful  Com- 
pany of  Mercers>  called  Obdinakces  of  Sia  Whitting- 
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TON^B  Crarities,  made  by  his  executors  Jobn  Corentre* 
John  Carpenter,  and  William  Grove,  is  this  passage  re> 
lating  totbefoundation  of  his  college,  in  the  parish  of  St, 
Michael  Royal,  now  called  College  Hili. 

"  We  have  founded  also,  after  the  wille  abovesaid,  a 
hoase  of  aloies  for  xiii  pouere  folk  successively  for  ever- 
more, to  dwell  in  and  to  be  sustained  in  the  same  house : 
which  bouse  is  situated  and  edified  upon  a  certain  soyl,  that 
we  bought  therfore,  late  in  the  parish  of  Seiote  Mighel 
abovesaid ;  that  is  to  say,  bytweene  the  foresaid  church  and 
the  wall,  that  closeth  in  the  voyd  place,  behind  the  heigh 
auter  of  the  same  church,  in  the  south  side,  and  one  great 
tenement,  that  was  late  the  house  of  the  aforesaid  Richard 
JVyhflington,  in  the  north  side.  And  it  stretcbeth  fro  the' 
dwelling-place  of  the  ma^r  and  presds  of  the  college 
aboveseid.*' 

The  exact  dwelling  of  Sir  Richard  Whittington  having 
been  thus  asceruined,  we  desist  from  givii^  any  further  de- 
scription of  the  house  in  Hart  Street ;  which  having  been 
despoiled  of  all  its  antique  ornaments,  is  now  converted  to 
a  warehouse  for  goods. 

Again  crossing  Mark  Lane,  we  arrive  at  the  parish 
church  of 

ALHALLOWS  STAINING,  MARK  LANE. 


THIS  church  had  the  additional  appellative  of  Stuning, 
or  Stanc  Church  (or  Stone  Church)  to  distinguish  it  fnun 
other  churches  that  were  of  old  built  of  timber  *. 
«  Vol.  I.  p.  47.  mie. 
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Its  foundation  is  tsmcertain ;   thoogfa  in  early  periods  it 

belonged  to  the  family  of  Se  Waltbam,   and  was  appro- 

priated  by  bishop  Sudbury,  in  1367,  to  the  abbey  of  Our 

Lady  of  Grace ;  but  it  was  so  old  as  to  fall  down  a  diort 

time  after  the  fire,  about  the  year  1669,  and  was  rebuilt 
in  1694. 

The  building  is  Fery  plain,  having  neither  pillar  nor  gal- 
lery ;  the  front  next  the  street  is  of  free  stone,  cl  the  Tus» 
can  order,  and  the  inside  is  wainscotted  seven  feet  and  aa 
half  high. 

The  whole  of  the  interior  is  devoid  of  ornament.  The 
height  of  the  church  b  twenty-four  feet,  breadth  thirty* 
two,  and  length  seventy-eight  feet  in  the  whole.  The  ai-- 
tkude  of  the  tower  is  about fieveu^  feet;  it  coataias  (one 
of  which  is  dated  1458)  six  bells. 

The  benefactors  put  up  in  a  table  at  the  west  Md  of  the 
church  are  teu  $  die  Grocers  Company  gave  the  window,  on 
which  is  painted  the  frilowing  inscription :  *^  A.  D.  1664* 
16  R.  Car  II.  This  window  was  thus  giazed,  and  a  fiberal 
allowance  g4ranted  towards  the  repairii^  of  the  church,  and 
the  parsonage  house,  by  the  right  worshipful  Company  of 
Grocers,  patrons  of  this  ohurdi  and  rectory,  being  an  im« 
propriation  purchased  by  the  company,  and  disposed  to  the 
sde  benefit  of  the  church,  according  to  the  trust  and  ap- 
pointment of  the  memorable  Lady  Dame  Margaret  Slany, 
whose  pious  intention  and  patenial  arms  is  here  monumen- 
tally  recorded."  There  were  ^riier  ancient  benefisictors ; 
particularly  Mr.  John  Ca^tin,  Gilder;  who  died  in  the  year 
1244,  and  gave  one  hundred  ^{ualrters  of  charcoal  yearly  to 
the  poor  for  ever ;  'tho 

Mr.  John  Man,  Citisscti  and  I^Ieroer,  who  deceased  the 
third  day  of  June  1615,  &c.  gave  towar&i  tlie  repair  of  the 
church  100/. 

Monuments..    Those  mentioned  by  Stow,  are  as  follow : 

Sh:  Robert  Te$it,  knight  of  the  ttoly  Sepulchre. 

Shr  John  Steward,  atid  his  lady. 

Sir  Richard  Tate,  attibassador  to  kmg  Henry  the  VQItb, 
buried  in  1554. 

Mr, 
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Mr.  Christopher  Holt,  who  had  inscribed  on  Ihs  tomb : 

Our  Holt  (alas]  hath  stint  his  holdf 

By  Death  call'd  hence  in  hast ; 
Whose  Christian  name  being  Christophef^ 

With  Christ  is  belter  plac'd. 
In  Sowtonborn,  of  gentle  Race^ 

In  London  spent  his  days ; 
A  Clerk  thotserv'd  in  Custom-house, 

In  Credit  many  ways* 
So  that  we  loose  the  Lost 

Of  this  so  dear  a  Friend, 
Whose  Life  well  spent  while  he  was  here 

Hath  gained  a  better  End. 

There  are  at  fMresent  montiaients  to  the  tBemwy  of  Daniel 
foggy  ^-  ^'  Hugh  Ingram,  Esq.  Monkheuse  Davison,  Esq. 
and  Walter  Ray,  Esq. 

The  tivio^  is  a  lay  •impropriation,  tbocrgh  a  rectory  ;  the 
tithes  being  paid  according  to  act  of  parliament  to  the  in* 
cumbent  for  his  own  use.  The  advowson  is  in  the  gift  of 
the  Company  of  Grocers. 

The  churchwardens  books  of  this  parish  are  very  antient 
and  curious,  the  earliest  date  of  which  is  1492.  The  de- 
scription of  the  interior  of  the  churdi  in  the  reigns  of 
Henry  VII.  and  VIII.  with  the  furniture,  sacred  utensils,  &c 
affords  much  entertainment.  It  appears  that  in  1494,  Roger 
Apslaod  <^  cast  the  chalice  on  the  ground.'^  The  cause  of 
this  sacrilege  is  not  recorded,  but  the  *'  playnt  against  lum 
him  cost  2d.  the  «rrest,  Sd.  and  the  withdrawing,  6d.  The 
m-gan,  in  1520,  cost  only  4/.  6^.  Sd.  There  is  no  organ  at 
present. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  parish  had  their  infant  bidiop,  in 
honour  of  St.  Nicholas ;  as  appears  by  the  following  extract 
from  the  register:  ^*  1535.  The  churchwardens  paid  unto 
tlie  Goodman  Chese,  broyderer,  for  making  a  new  mytter  for 
the  byshoppe  ageynst  Saint  Nycholas  nyght,  2^.  Sd.  *^* 

«  When 

*  *'  It  was  the  ancsent  practice,"  says  Mr.  Maloohn,  **  on  Palm  Sua* 
day,  for  the  people  to  walk  in  procession  (preceded  by  the  priests  and 

dioir), 
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*'  When  the  Princess  Elizabeth  came  forth  from  her  con« 
finement  in  the  Tower,  she  went  into  the  church  of  All- 
hallows  Staining,  the  first  church  she  found  open,  to  return 
thanks  for  her  deliverance  from  prison.  As  soon  as  this 
pious  work  was  concluded,  and  the  thanksgiving  finished, 
the  princess  and  her  attendants  retired  to  the  King^s  Head 
in  Fenchurch  Street,  to  take  some  refreshment;  and  here 
her  royal  highness  was  regaled  with  pork  and  pease.  The 
memoiry  of  this  visit  is  still  preserved  at  the  King^s  Head ; 
and  on  the  17th  of  November,  her  highnesses  birth-day, 
certain  people  still  meet  to  eat  pork  and  pease  in  honour  of 
the  visit  and  the  day.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that 
as  the  Princess  Elizabeth  came  from  her  confinement  in  the 
Tower,  according  to  Mr.  Nichols,  in  his  Progresses,  some 
day  in  May,  the  original  day  has  probably  been  lost  and 
forgot,  and  the  birth-day  substituted  in  its  stead.  A  print 
of  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  from  a  picture  by  Hans  Holbein, 
IS  hung  up  in  the  great  room  of  the  tavern ;  and  the  dish, 
that  appears  to  be  of  a  mixed  metal,  in  which  the  pork  and 
pease  were  served  up,  still  remains  affixed  to  the  dresser  in 
the  kitchen  *.'* 

There  is  a  tradition  that  the  bells  were  rung  with  such 
zeal  on  this  occasion,  that  the  queen  presented  the  ringers 
with  silken  ropes. 

A  lane  formerly  passed  this  church  from  Mark  Lane  into 
Fenchurch  Street,  called  Craddock*s  Lane.  This  avenue 
being  encumbered  by  encroachments,  was  reduced  to  being 
called  Church  Alley,  and  now  Star  Alley.  It  exhibits  a  most 
striking  portrait  of  the  unhealthy  and  inconvenient  mode  of 
antient  structure.  At  the  end  of  this  alley  is  the  King's 
Head  tavern  above  mentioned. 

choir),  with  consecrated  palm  branches  in  their  hands,  in  commemora« 
tion  of  the  public  entry  of  Our  Saviour  into  Jerusalem,  when  the  Jews 
strewed  his  way  with  the  leaves  of  that  tree.  What  an  angel  had  to  do 
with  this  ceremony  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive ;  but  it  it  certain  the  priests 
of  Allhallows  Staining  thought  the  presence  of  one  necessary ;  and  ac  j 
cordingly  the  churchwardens  paid  *  for  the  hyring  of  a  payer  of  wynget, 
»nd  a  creste,  for  an  angelle  on  Paulme  Sonday,  viiid/' 
^  Gentleman*!  Magazine,  March  1790. 

.  IRONMONGER'S 
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IRONMONGER'S  HALL 

is  a  very  noble,  modern  structure.  The  edifice  is  entirely 
fronted  with  Portland  stone ;  it  was  erected  in  the  year  1748, 
from  a  design  by  Mr.  Holden. 

The  whole  lower  story  is  formed  in  rustic :  the  centre  of 
the  building  has  a  small  projection  ;  and  here  is  a  largQ 
arched  entrance,  with  three  windows  on  each  side.  Over 
this  basement  the  superstructure  has  a  slight  rustic  at  the 
corners,  to  correspond  with  the  other  parts  of  the  building  ; 
the  projecting  part  of  this  story  is  ornamented  with  four 
Ionic  pillars  coupled,  but  with  a  large  Jnter-columniation, 
In  the  centre  is  a  spacious  Venetian  window,  and  over  it  one 
that  is  circular.  Tiic  spaces  between  the  pilasters  contain 
smaller  windows,  with  angular  pediments;  over  these  are 
others  tliat  are  circular ;  but  the  sides  of  the  building  are 
ornamented  by  arched  windows,  surmounted  by  square 
ones.  The  central  part  of  the  ball  is  crowned  by  a  pedi- 
ment, supported  by  the  pilasters  abovementioned ;  and  in 
its  plane  is  the  arms  of  the  company,  with  suitable  decora- 
tions, in  relievo;  the  whole  building  is  terminated  by  a 
balustrade,  crowned  by  vases. 

The  vestibule  is  divided  by  six  Tuscan  columns  into 
avenues,  witli  apartments  on  the  left^  an  entrance  to  the 
court  room  on  the  right,  and  the  stairs  of  the  dining  hall  in 
front.  On  one  side  of  the  latter  is  the  door  to  a  court,  in 
which  are  handsome  apartments  for  the  clerk,  and  other 
officers,  as  well  as  a  good  kitchen. 

In  the  Court  Room,  at  the  north  end,  are  two  antique 
chaixs,  with  carved  work  of  the  company's  arms ;  over 
which,  in  a  small  niche  in  the  wall,  is  a  statue  of  Ed- 
ward IV.  in  armour,  clothed  in  his  regal  robes,  and  crowned. 
It  is  a  very  pleasing  performance.  The  portraits  in  this 
room  are  those  of  Nicholas  Lcate,  Escj.  master  in  1626-7; 
and  Mr.  John  Child,  senior  warden,  1782.  A  large  paint- 
ing of  Westmin:5tor  Bridge  is  over  the  chimney  piece. 

The  Withdrawing  Room  is  approached  by  a  very  hand- 
some oval  geometrical  stair-case,   at  the  east  end  of  the 

ball. 
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hall.  In  this  apartment  is  an  elegant  chimney  piece,  and 
at  the  north  end  a  small  statue  of  Sir  Robert  Jeffrey,  knight, 
alderman,  Ironmonjgef,  and  lord  mayor  in  1 686,  the  bene- 
volent founder  of  the  hospital  in  Kingsland  Road. 

The  State  Room  is  very  magnificent,  with  Ionic  deco« 
rations,  a'  divided  pediment,  and  a  bnst;  it  is  entered 
through  large  folding  doors.  On  the  west  side  are  the 
chairs  of  the  master  and  wardens ;  behind  which,  among 
some  very  beautiful  carved  work,  the  arms  of  England  is 
very  excellently  displayed.  A  grand  beaufet,  with  Ionic 
columns  and  pilasters,  ornaments  the  north  side,  on  which 
side  also  is  the  Are  place.  The  east  end  is  appropriated  to 
the  orchestra,  which  is  supported  by  two  pillars.  The 
whole  room  over  the  windows,  is  surrounded  by  a  cornice^ 
whence  a  semi-oval  cieling  rises,  with  the  company^s  arrns^ 
sat3nr's  head,  various  comua-copise,  palm  branches,  flowers, 
3croll$,  and  three  large  pannels,  enclosed  by  beautiful  bor- 
ders, all  richly  stuccoed.  The  centres  of  this  ciding  are 
French  grey ;  the  ornaments  are  white,  as  are  the  walls ;  but 
the  carvings  are  gilt« 

The  portraits  in  this  room  are— at  the  west  end, 

Thomas  Thorold,  Esq. 

Mr.  Thomas  Betton.  This  gentleman,  by  will  in 
1723-4,  made  the  company  trustees  for  the  following  ex- 
cellent purposes :  "  One-half  of  the  interest  and  profits  of 
the  possessions  devised,  to  be  expended  in  ransoming  Bri- 
tish subjects,  captives  in  Barbary  or  Turkey.  One  quarter 
to  be  divided  among  the  different  charity  schools  of  Lon- 
don, and  the  suburbs:  but  the  sum  given  not  to  exceed 
20L  to  any  one.  The  remaining  fourth  to  be  distributed 
among  poor  fireemen,  Ironmongers,  their  widows,  or  chil- 
dren, in  sums  K^ot  exceeding  10^.  per  annum.  One  hun^t 
dred  pounds  per  annum  to  a  female  relation  for  life  ;  10/.\ 
per  annum  to  a  clergyman  of  the  church  of  England,  and 
to  keep  his  tombstone  in  the  Kingsland  alms  house  burial 
ground  in  repair. 

Admiral  Lord  Viscount  Hood,   by  Gainsborough ;   k 

very  fine  picture,  presented  by  his  lordship,  a  freeman  of 

the  company. 

South 
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South  side.     Mr.  Rowland  Heylin,  a  good  benefactor. 

Thomas  Michell,  a  good  benefactor.  This  gentleman, 
in  1527,  devised  the  land  on  which  stands  the  church  of 
St.  Luke,  Old  Street,  &c.  to  the  company. 

Sir  James  Cam  bell,  a  good  benefactor.  Alderman 
Cambell  gave  1000/.  to  be  lent  to  ten  young  men,  free  of 
this  company,  at  100/.  each,  for  three  years,  at  4  per  cent, 
per  annum.  He  ordered  also  that  the  interest  of  the  above 
sum  should  be  given  by  the  master  and  wardens  to  the  she- 
riflfe  of  London,  for  the  release  of  honest  freemen  of  Lon- 
don from  confinement,  for  debts  not  exceeding  Si.  each. 
-  Sir  William  Denham,  a  good  benefactor.  This  gen- 
tleman, in  1544,  gave  thirteen  messuages  to  the  company 
for  ever,  part  of  the  possessions  of  the  abbey  of  Barking ; 
on  condition  that  they  should  have  a  "  Dirige"  celebrated 
by  note,  within  the  chapel  of  Our  Lady  of  Barking,  for 
the  soul  of  the  founder,  his  lady,  parents,  children,  and 
benefactors.  To  this  mass  the  master  and  wardens  were  to 
bring  their  best  cloth  for  the  hearse,  and  to  distribute  10/. 
sterling.  To  the  vicar  of  Alhallows  Barking,  Is.  4d. ;  to 
seven  priests,  4^.  Sd. ;  three  clerks,  2s. ;  for  wax,  2s. ;  for 
the  bells,  Is.  Sd. ;  for  bread  and  cheese,  3^.  4d. ;  ale,  3^.  4rf. ; 
to  one  hundred  poor  persons,  3/.  6s.  Sd. ;  to  forty-five  poor, 
30^.;  and  to  twenty-five  poor,  4\s.  Sd. 

On  the  wall  at  the  back  of  the  orchestra,  Sir  Robert 
Geffrey,  a  worthy  benefactor.  Tliis  magistrate,  in  1703, 
bequeathed  400/.  in  trust  to  the  company,  for  which  they 
were  to  purchase  an  estate,  and  out  of  the  profits  to  sup- 
ply a  fund  for  reading  prayers  twice  every  day,  in  the 
parish  church  of  St.  Dionis  Backchurch;  £500  in  trust  for 
a  fund  to  supply  weekly  bread  to  the  poor  of  Landrake,  and 
St.  Emers,  Cornwall ;  and  to  pay  the  salary  of  a  school- 
master, for  poor  children.  A  present  to  the  company  of 
200/.  and  two  silver  ilagOQS,  of  30/.  each.  The  residue  of 
bis  estate  to  purchase  ground  for  an  alms  house,  for  so  many 
poor  people  as  the  money  arising  from  the  residuary  part  of 
his  property,  at  the  rate  of  61.  per  annum  each  person, 
would  extend;  and  15^.  each  for  gowns.  The  company 
VoL,n.    No,  42.  Yy  to 
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to  purchase  an  estate  for  building  the  alms  houaes,  and 
paying  the  poor,  ^ith  a  reservation  for  the  repair  of  the 
building. 

Mr.  Ralph  Handson,  a  good  benefactor,  formerly  clerk 
to  the  company.  He  gave,  in  1653,  the  profits  of  five  mes- 
suages in  the  parish  of  St.  Olave,  Hart  Street,  ^mounting 
to  upwards  of  70/.  per  annum ^  to  charitable  purposes: 
these  are  now  distributed  agreeably  to  his  direction.  The 
estate  has  been  let  to  the  East  India  Company,  from  Ml* 
chaeimas  1808,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  300/.  for  the  term  of 
three  hundred  and  seventy-eight  years,  renewable  every 
twenty-one  years,  on  the  payment  of  500/.  at  each  re« 
newaL 

Mr.  Thomas  Lewin,  a  good  benefactor.  This  gentle, 
man  by  will,  in  1545,  gave  his  great  messuage  and  garden, 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Nicholas  Olave,  and  fourteen  houses  ip 
the  same  parish ;  for  which  the  company  were  to  provide 
a  priest,  &c.  who  was  to  sing  masses  four  days  in  the  week, 
and  to  preach  four  sermons  in  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas 
Olave,  yearly ;  for  this  he  was  to  have  10/.  as  ^  salary,  and 
the  best  of  five  houses  in  the  church  yard,  for  his  resi- 
dence. He  was  also  to  have  a  gown,  whenever  the  com* 
pany  gave  their  liveries ;  for  which  he  was  to  say  grace  at 
all  the  festivals  of  the  company,  who  were  to  procure,  at 
their  own  expence,  the  bread,  wine,  and  wax,  necessary 
for  the  celebration  of  two  hundred  and  eight  masses,  an- 
nually. The  remaining  four  houses,  adjoining  to  the 
priests,  were  appropriated  to  as  many  poor  men,  rent  free 
(or  others  on  Bread  Street  Hill)  with  apnual  pensions  of 
6s.  Sd.  each.  The  company  w^re  also  to  observe  an  obit  for 
him  and  others  in  St.  Nicholas  church,  which  was  to  con- 
sist of  <<  a  whole  Dirige  over  ev^,  and  mass  of  Requiem 
on  the  morrow  by  note ;  expending  at  those  times  2/.  13^.  4i/. 
in  bread,  cheese,  and  money  for  the  ppor..  He  directed 
them  to  provide  one  lamp,  tp  burn  before  the  Hdy  and 
Blessed  Sacrament  of  the  altar,  as  fiur  as  40^.  per  annum 
would  admit ;  and  to  honour  the  same,  two  tapers  upon  the 
altar,  tQ  the  extent  of  53^.  4</.  per  ammm ;  and  to  pay  5/. 
per  annum  to  two  poor  scholars  at  Oxford  or  Caiqbridge* 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Thomas  Hallwood,  a  good  benefactor.  This 
ihechber  of  the  company  gave  400/.  for  the  maintenance  of 
four  pdor  scholars  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  for  three  years ; 
stfter  that  term  was  expired^  the  same  bequest  was  extended 
successitely  for  ever :  40^.  per  annum  were  also  paid  to  the 
harden*  frorti  the  profits. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Dane,  a  good  benefactress.  This  lady, 
in  the  year  1579,  bequeathed  2000/.  to  the  company  for  the 
purposes  of  bestowing  lO/.  to  each  of  the  three  hospitals  of 
Christ  Church,  St.  Thomas,  and  Bridewell ;  10/.  to  twenty 
poor  maids  on  their  marriage;  \0L  per  annum  to  Oxford 
and  Cambridge ;  10/.  pet  dhnum  for  breatd  and  beef  for  pri- 
soners ;  5/.  per  annum  to  Bishop's  Stortford ;  twelve  hun- 
dred bundles  of  faggofs,  to  be  divided  between  twenty-four 
wards  of  London  (the  company  paying  each  ward,  in  lieu 
of  faggots,  1/.  lOj.  each)  ;  and  10/.  for  a  dinner  on  the  day 
of  her  decease. 

In  one  of  the  windows  on  this  side,  is  it  portrait  in  painted 
gkss  of  Sir  Christopher  Draper,  tnayOf  in  1567.  This  magis- 
trate gave  the  land  on  which  the  coih(y^hy*s  hall,  and  two 
adjoining  houses,  are  erected. 

IRONMONGER'S  COMPANY. 

The  Ironmongers  were  incorporated  ih  the  third  year  of 
Edward  IV.  A.  D.  1462  ;  is  one  of  the  twelve  principal  li- 
very companies ;  and  is  a  corporation  governed  by  a  master, 
two  wardens,  and  the  whole  livery,  which  consists  of 
eighty-four,  who  are  assistants. 

In  the  year  1 300,  complaint  was  made  of  the  Feranes^  or 
such  as  dealt  in  iron,  to  Elias  Russel,  mayor,  and  the  al« 
dermen,  because  the  smiths  of  the  wealds,  and  other  mer- 
chants, brought  down  irons  of  wheels  for  carts,  to  the  city 
of  London,  which  were  much  shorter  than  antiently  they 
were  accustomed  to  have  been,  to  the  great  loss  and  scandal  of 
the  whole  trade  of  ironmongers.  An  inquisition  waa  there- 
fore taken,  of  lawful  and  honest  men,  who  presented  three 
iron  rods  of  the  just  and  antient  used  length  of  the  strytes ; 
^nd  also  of  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  gropes,    be- 
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longing  to  the  wheels  of  carts  ;  which  rods  were  sealed  with 
the  seal  of  the  chamber  of  Guildhall,  London  ;  whereof  one 
remained  in  the  chamber,  and  another  delivered,  on  the 
Monday  before  the  Pacification  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  29 
Edward  L  to  John  Dode,  and  Robert  De  Padington,  iron- 
mongers of  the  market ;  and  a  third  delivered  on  the  same 
Monday  to  John  De  Wymondham,  ironmonger,  of  the 
Bridge.  All  which,  Irom  day  to  day,  warned  all  the  mer- 
chants bringing  these  iron  works  to  the  city  of  London,  as 
well  for  the  wealds  as  elsewhere ;  that  they  should  not 
henceforward  bring  such  irons,  unless  of  the  length  and 
breadth  aforesaid,  upon  forfeiture  of  the  said  iron  worksy 
that  should  be  found  against  the  assize  aforesaid. 

This  respectable  company,  as  appears  by  their  curious 
court  books,  have  on  all  occasions  borne  a  great  part  to« 
wards  supplying  the  exigencies  of  the  state ;  and  there  are 
many  instances,  where  the  exactions  have  been  oppressive* 
The  court  books  also  contain  many  particulars  respecting 
ceremonies,  processions,  &c.  and  the  expcnces  attendant, 
that  they  are  well  worth  perusal. 

The  income  of  the  company,  in  1802,  amounted  to 
3850/.  I2s,2d,:  but  to  prove  that  this  revenue  is  not  ex- 
pended in  useless  pursuits,  the  following  statement  is  suffi- 
cient to  conclude  that  the  Ironmonger's  Company  are  not  ex- 
ceeded in  beneficence  or  public  spirit. 

They  pay,  agreeably  to  the  will  of  Mr.  Handson,  to  the 
free  school  of  St.  Saviour,  South wark,  20^.  to  the  master, 
and  10^.  to  the  usher,  as  an  augmentation. 
To  the  school  of  Bishop's  Stortfosd,  51. 
They  keep  in  repair,  and  pay  the  pensions  of  the  various 
foundations  of  Sir  Robert  Geffery. 

They  support  another  set  of  alms  houses  in  Old  Street. 
They  pay,  agreeably  to  the  will  of  Mr.  Chapman,  SL 
each  to  two  poor  scholars,  studying  Divinity  in  Oxford. 

Agreeably  also,  to  the  will  of  Mr.  John  Care,  they  ex- 
pend 15/.  to  two  poor  scholars,  one  in  Cambridge,  the  other 
in  Oxford,  to  go  by  course  for  twenty-one  years ;  the  first 
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jrear  to  certain  poor  parishes  in  London  ;  the  next  year  to 
the  said  poor  scholars ;  and  the  third  year  to  the  poor  of  the 
parish  of  Standon^  in  Essex. 

They  support  two  exhibitions  of  51.  per  annum  each ;  the 
colleges  to  be  appointed  by  the  company.  All  tht  exhibi-^ 
tions  which  they  support  amount  to  twelve. 

Other  pensions  and  gifts  paid  by  the  company  are ;— 200/* 
to  poor  scholars,  hospitals,  prisoners,  &c. ;  30/.  for  three 
yearlj'  sermons  ;  and  300/.  to  be  lent  to  young  men. 

Eight  quarters  of  beef,  and  forty  dozen  of  bread,  sent  to 
eight  prisons  in  London,  Westminster,  and  Southwark. 

A  yearly  gift  of  40/.  to  release  poor  prisoners,  for  small 
debts. — Forty  pounds  per  annum  among  the  poor  of  the 
company.— To  widows  and  orphans  in  St.  Saviour's  parish* 
5l.  per  anwMm.— To  twenty  poor  widows,  or  others  of  the 
company,  upon  the  first  quarter  day  next  after  Christnms,  at 
the  rate  of  5s,  each,  5/,— To  the  poor  of  the  wards  of  Queen- 
hithe,  and  Castle  Baynard,  an  annual  distribution  of  251,-^ 
To  the  sub-dean  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  10/.  he  allowing  taxes^ 
—Ten  pounds  yearly  to  twenty  poor  maids  at  their  mar* 
riages,  at  10^.  each. 

The  company  also  dispose  of  numerous  other  charities. 

Passing  the  north  end  of  Mincing  Lane,  a  few  doors 
down,  is 

CLOTHWORKER's  HALL. 

This  is  a  neat  brick  building,  with  fluted  columns,  crowned 
with  Corinthian  capitals  of  stone.  The  appearance  from 
the  street  is  rather  mean  ;  but  the  hall  is  a  lofty  room,  wain- 
scoted to  the  ceiling,  which  is  highly  adorned  with  fret- 
work. The  screen  is  of  oak,  with  four  pilasters,  en- 
tablature and  compass  pediment  of  the  Corinthian  order. 
At  the  west  end  are  carvings,  as  large  as  life,  of  James  L 
and  Charles  L  in  their  robes ;  and  in  the  windows  arc  painted 
the  arms  of  England,  the  city,  company,  and  others  be- 
longing to  the  masters  and  benefactors. 

THE 
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THE  CLOTHWORKEffs  COMPANY 

is  One  af  the  twdve  principal  in  the  City,  atid  Was  incor^ 
porated,  first  by  letters  patent  of  Edwltrd  IV.  in  1482,  by 
tbe  Mttie  df  **  The  F'raternltj  of  th^  AtoUfnj[>i)on  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mkty,  «rf  the  Sb^etftien  of  L6ndon ;''  se-* 
condly,  by  Queen  fjl^abeth,  wfad  chafiged  their  first  Bp* 
pell&tion,  to  that  of  *^  The  Master,  Wardtoi^,  and  Com- 
tjoonalty  of  Freednen  dt  tte  Art  and  Mystery  of  Cloth<« 
workers  of  th6  City  of  LoiidOD ',  Which  title  was  confinded 
by  Charles  I. 

This  codip^iny  fa^  a  ilMis^r,  ftnir  wdfden^,  thirty  assistants, 
tad  a  livery ;  aiid  supports  the  following  cbaiiti^s :  A  free 
ichool  at  Sutton  Vallence,  ih  Kent ;  afiotW  in  tbe  lAe  of  Mali. 

AlnishOiises,  at  Button  VnUence,  and  Islington. 

Atitiivetiikfj  sermons  and  leotarefty  eighteen^  iti  various 
parts  of  England. 

Exhibitions  for  po6r  Scholars :  nine  iii  tlie  two  urviversitici^. 

Besides  thirty-seven  benefactors  at  Aittet^itit  periods,  at 
100/.  each,  for  the  use  of  the  poor.  The  wlM)le  expendi- 
ture of  this  company  for  charitable  |)urposes  is  estimated  at 
1400/.  per  annum. 

In  Fen  Court  is  the  churchyard  of  St.  Gabriel,  Fenchurch  ; 
the  church  was  destroyed  by  the  Great  Fire ;  and  not  having 
been  rebuilt,  the  parish  was  annexed  to  that  of  St.  Mar- 
garet Pattens,  Rood  Lane. 

On  the  west  side  of  Lime  Street  is 

PEWTERER's  HALL. 

This  hall  was  given  to  the  company  by  Mr.  Williiwm  Small* 
wood,  master,  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIL 
This  gentleman,  by  will,  bequeathed  also  a  garden  and  nine 
tenements  to  the  brotherhood ;  and  a  commemorative  pic- 
ture of  him  still  hangs  in  the  Court  Room. 

A  carving  over  the  door  represents  a  crown  over  a  red 
rose,  T.  G.  a  ship  on  a  globe,  and  the  sun  rising,  inscribed : 
^^  Si  Deuspro  nobis ^  qvus  contra  nos  ?"  If  God  be  for  us, 
who  can  be  against  us  ? 

Therq 
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There  is  also  a  Hal,  with  a  spider  and  fly  crawling  on  it ; 
inscribed,  "  Sic  VUa!"  So  is  life;  and  the  conipuiy's  arms 
under  a  amall  pediment. 

This  coippany  vras  incorporated  by  letteri  patent,  granted 
to  them  by  Edward  IV.  in  1474. 

la  ]534,  the  wardens  of  the  Pewtcr»'s  Company,  or 
their  deputies,  were  empowered,  by  act  of  parliament,  to 
have  inspection  of  pewter  in  ^  parta  of  the  kingdom,  in 
order  to  prevent  tjie  sale  of  b^s«  pewter ;  and  the  importa- 
tion of  pewter  vessels  from  abroad.  As  a  further  encou« 
ngement,  all  Englisbmen  are  by  that  act  strictly  enjoined 
not  to  repur  to  any  foreign  country  to  teach  the  art  or  my- 
steiy  of  Pewterers,  on  pain  of  disfranchisement :  and  for 
the  more  e^ctually  preventing  the  art  being  carried  abroad, 
Bo  pewterer  is  to  take  the  son  of  an  alien  as  an  apprentice. 
This  corponttioB  has  a  naster,  two  wardens,  twenty-eight 
assistants,  and  livery. 

St.  DIONISIUS,  vulgably  cai-led  St.  DIONIS,  BACK- 
CHURCH,  FENCHUHCH  STREET. 


THIS  church  owes  its  name  to  St.  Dionis,  Dennb,  or 
Dionynua,  an  Athenian  Areopagite,  or  judge,  who  beingj 
converted  on  the  preadtipg  of  St,  Paul  at  Athens,  was  bap- 
tized 
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tized  by  him,  and  consecrated  the  first  bishop  of  Athens 
by  St.  Paul.  With  respect  to  his  going  as  a  missionary  to 
Gaul,  and  founding  an  episcopal  see  at  Paris,  where  be  is 
said  to  have  suffered  martyrdom,  and  to  carry  his  headj 
after  it  was  cut  off^  two  mileSy  we  do  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  hazard  any  opinion  ;  refering  to  the  authorities  of 
Doctors  Cave,  Du  Pin,  and  others,  who  have  treated  the 
whole  as  a  fable ;  but  proceed  to  add,  that  this  saint,  after 
a  most  resolute  and  eminent  confession  of  faith,  and  after 
having  undergone  several  severe  torments,  gave  his  last 
great  testimony,  by  laying  down  his  life  at  Athens,  under 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Domitian.  The  building  is  de- 
nominated Back  Church,  on  account  of  its  situation  behind 
a  row  of  houses. 

With  respect  to  its  history,  we  have  no  other  authentic  docu- 
ment, than  that  it  was  in  the  patronage  of  the  prior  and 
convent  of  Christ  Church,  Canterbury,  in  1288;  and,  that 
being  decayed,  it  was  rebuilt  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI^ 
The  former  structure  was  demolished  by  the  fire  in  1666, 
and  the  present  church  finished  in  1674;  the  steeple  was 
erected  within  ten  years  afterwards. 

The  building  mostly  partakes  of  the  Ionic  order,  and  is 
strongly  built  of  stone  and  brick ;  the  walls  within  are 
handsomely  wainscoted  and  the  floor  paved.  Four  Composite 
pillars,  with  elegant  carved  work,  under  an  entablature  and  cir- 
cular pediment  compose  the  altar.  The  organ  is  a  large,  un- 
decorated  instrument,  in  a  recess.  The  church  is  small,  but 
well  lighted  by  arched  windows;  and  the  steeple  is  very 
lofty,  and  contains  ten  small  bells,  with  chimes.  The  di- 
mensions of  the  fabric  are,  length  sixty-six  feet,  breadth 
fifty-nine,  altitude  thirty-four,  and  the  tower  and  turret 
ninety  feet. 

Among  the  benefactors  for  rebuilding  the  church,  there 
are  many  names  worthy  of  notice,  and  are  therefore  sub- 
joined : 

Sir  Thomas  Cullum,  baronet,  gave  the  tnarble  foot  pace 
and  steps  for  the  communion  table. 

Sir  Arthur  Ingram,  the  communion  table  and  rails. 

^^ir  Henry  Tulse,  the  font,  steps,  and  pavement. 

2  Sir 
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Sir  Robert  Geflfery,  a  velvet  carpet  for  the  commnnion 
table,  with  silk  and  gold  fringe,  a  common  prayer  book, 
and  pulpit  cushion  of  the  same,  the  latter  with  silk  and  gold 
tassek. 

Dame  Elizabeth  Clark,  for  her  late  husband.  Dr.  Hardy, 
clean  of  Rochester,  formerly  rector,  50/.  and  for  herself,  30/. 
Thomas  Sturges,  Esq.  the  gallery  at  the  west  end. 
Mr.  Philip  Jackson,  the   altar  piece,  and  his  wife  a  da« 
mask  tab^  cloth  and  napkin  for  the  communion  table. 

A  friend  of  Mr.  Jackson's,  a   silver  chalice^  paten,  and 
3poon. 

Mr.  Peter  Hoet,  a  silver  bason  and  chalice  for  the  com- 
munion, and  25/. 

Dr.  Castillion,  a  bible  and  two  common  prayer  books. 
Mr.  Daniel  Rawlinson,  a  brass  branch  of  sixteen  sockets. 
Mr.  Church  gave  10/.  and  Mr.  Williams,  25/. 
Sir  Robert  Geffery,  besides  his  othor  donations,  400/.  to 
maintain  reading  prayers  for  ever ;  also  50/. 

There  were  buried  in  the  old  church,  according  to  Stow, 
Lady  Wich;  Robert  Paget,  sheriff,  1536.  * 
Sif  Thomas  Curtis,  mayor,  1557. 
Sir  James  Flarvie,  mayor,  1581. 
Sir  £d.  Osborne,  mayor,  1591. 

Among  the  modern  monuments  are  those  of  Sir  Arthur 
Ingram,  a  respectable  Spanish  merchant,  and  his  family. 

Another  to  the  memory  of  the  Rawlinson  family,  of  whom 
Sir  Thomas  Rawlinson,  an  eminent  city  magistrate;  and 
Dr.  Richard  Rawlinson,  were  distinguished  members. 

The  latter  was  an  eminent  collector  and  antiquary,  and 
died  in  1756.  His  library  after  his  death  produced  1164/. 
by  a  sale  which  lasted  fifty  days.  He  was  buried  in  the  cha- 
pel of  St.  John's  college,  Oxford,  of  which  college  he  was 
a  member  and  benefactor.  He  also  founded  a  Saxon  lecture- 
ship in  that  university. 

Other  monuments  are  erected  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Craven,  D'Oyley  Michel,  Esq.  William  Martin,  Esq. 
Thomas  Hankey,  Esq.  Edward  Tyson,  M.  D.  1708. 
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On  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  is  a  very  spacrotis  and 
beautiful  white  and  teined  polished  marble  monumeDt, 
adorned  with  the  sword  and  mace,  and  cap  of  maintenance 
in  Basso  Relievo  at  the  lower  end  of  the  monumenf ;  also 
with  cherubimS)  urns,  festoons,  deaths  heads,  and  between 
two  cherubims  weeping.  His  arms,  and  the  following  itiscrip« 
tion  appearing  within  a  curious  mantling,  carved  roQud  and 
gilt  with  gold,  in  imitation  of  fringe. 

In  the  Chancel  is  interred  the  Body  of  Sir  Robert  Geflery,  Knight 
and  Alderman,  sometime  since  Lord  Mayor  of  this  City  of  Londony 
President  of  the  Hospitals  of  Bridewell  and  Bethlehem ;  a  molt 
^cellent  Magistrate,  and  of  exemplary  Charity,  Virtue  and  Good- 
ness ;  who  departed  this  Life  the  26th  of  February  1703,  in  the 
91st  year  of  his  Age* 

And  also  the  Body  of  Dame  Percilla  his  Wife,  Daughter  of  Luke 
Cropley,  Esq;  who  deceased  the  26th  of  October  1676,  in  the 
.4^d  year  of  her  Age. 

Over  the  monument  are  Sir  Robertas  ensigns  of  honour, 
helmet,  sword,  gauntlets,  and  banners,  with  his  armorial 

bearings. 

The  living  is  one  of  the  thirteen  peculiars  belonging  to 
Canterbury,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  have  before  men- 
tioned under  St,  Dunstan  in  the  Eastj  and  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  that  cathedral  present  to  the  rectory. 

Among  the  rectors  was  that  most  amiable  and  charitable 
prelate  Dr.  Warner,  bishop  of  Rochester,  founder  of  Brom- 
ley college. 

Fenchurch  Street  took  its  name  from  the  fenny  ground, 
occasioned  by  the  Lang-bourne;  and  for  this  reason  the  ward 
as  denominated  Langboum,  and  Fenny  about.  Before  the 
jire  the  little  church  of  St.  Gabriel  stood  in  the  middle  of 
the  street;  but  not  being  rebuilt,  a  portion  of  ground  in 
Fen-court  is  reserved  for  a  burial  ground;  and  thus  Fen- 
church Street  was  made  wide  and  convenient.  Here  formerly 
tttood  Denmark  House,  in  which  tiie  Russian  ambassador  was 
Entertained  with  great  magnificence  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Mary  L 
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Several  lanes  and  streets  in  Fenchurcb  Street,  deserve  no- 
tice from  particular  circumstances,  besides  those  already 
mentioned.  Cullum  Street,  was  so  called  from  a  knight  of 
that  name,  who  was  owner  of  the  premises.  Philpot  Lane, 
was  formerly  the  house  and  garden  of  the  great  Sir  John 
Philpot,  the  patriotic  citizen,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II> 
Ingram  Court  now  covers  the  residence  of  Sir  Thomas  Ingram^ 
whose  monument  is  in  the  churchy  Rood  Lane,  was  pecu« 
liarly  the  residence  of  eminent  citizens,  and  so  at  present  ar« 
many  of  the  streets  and  lanes  in  this  neighbourhood. 

saint  benedict,  on  saint  bennet, 
gracechur<;h  street. 


THIS  saint  was  bom  in  the  province  of  Umbria,one  of  the 
Italian  States,  in  480,  and  was  patriarch  of  an  order  t£ 
monks  called  from  him  Benedictinei,  or  Black-friars,  fioni 
the  colour  of  their  habit ;  of  which  order  were  all  the  English 
catbedr^s,  except  Carlisle.  From  the  Benedictines  hav« 
aprung  many  lesser  orders,  who  took  the  rules  of  the  first 
founder.  Saint  Benedict  lived  in  retirement  at  this  monastery 
of  Cassino,  which  he  had  founded,  tiU  A.D.  543,  when  he 
died  at  the  age  of  sixty-two. 

It  is  ancsrtain  when  this  church  was  first  built ;  but  Stow 

•ays,  "  It  was  repaired  and  beautified  in  the  year  1690,  and 
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had  a  new  clock  dyal  and  chymes  added,  jfnno  1633."  In 
the  y^ir  1666  it  was  consumed  by  the  fire  of  Londoo,  and 
again  re-edifyed  in  the  year  1685. 

Thie  roof  is  arched  and  adorned  with  fret-worfc. 

It  is  very  well  wainscotted  round,  and  handsomely  pewed-; 
and  at  the  west  end  of  the  church  is  a  neat  little  gallery. 

The  altar  piece  is  spacious,  consisting  of  four  fine  columns 
with  the  entablement  of  the  Corinthian  order.  Between  the 
columns  are  the  effigies  of  Moses  and  Aaron  ;  and  the  whole 
of  the  altar  is  enriched  with  fruit,  leaves,  festoons,  &c.  all 
richly  carved. 

Over  this  carved  work,  is  a  large  piece  of  architecture, 
painted  in  perspective,  representing  the  arched  roof  and  pi- 
lasters of  a  building,  which  appear  from  under  a  purple  vel- 
vet festoon  curtain,  elevated  by  two  cherubims;  the  altar  is 
inclosed  with  rail  and  banister,  and  the  floor  is  paved  with 
black  and  white  marble. 

Here  is  also  a  curious  font  adorned  with  cherubims,  &c. 
and  the  cover  is  fine  carved  work,  round  which  are  these 
words:—"  Suffer  tlie  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and 
forbid  them  not,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  God/' 

The  length  of  the  church  within  is  about  sixty  feet,  breadth 
thirty,  and  height  about  thirty-two.  It  is  built  mostly  of 
stone,  as  is  also  the  tower  or  steeple,  whose  altitude  is  about 
one  hundred  and  forty-nine  feet»  In  the  west  gallery  is  a 
small  organ. 

It  is  a  rectory  in  the  gift  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral.     The  vestries  are  select. 

To  this  parish  is  united  that  of  St.  Leonard  Eastcheap. 

The  street  in  which  this  church  is  situated,  was  formerly, 
according  to  Stow,  a  grass  market;  from  what  follows,  how- 
ever,  it  appears  to  liave  been  a  market  for  other  commodities. 

The  customs  of  Gracechurch  Street  market,  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  111.  were,  that:  "  Every  foreign  cart  laden  with 
corn  or  malt  to  Gersechercke^  to  be  sold,  was  to  pay  one 
halfpenny.  Every  foreign  cart  of  corn  and  cheese  together, 
if  the  cheese  be  more  worth  than  the  corn,  two-pence;  then 
if  the  corn  be  more  worth  tkiu  the  cbect^,  it  was  to  pay  a 
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hdfpenDy.  Of  two  horses  laden  with  corn  or  malt,  the  bai« 
liff  had  one  farthmg.  The  cart  of  the  franchise  of  the  Tern* 
pie,  and  of  St.  Martin's  le  Grand,  paid  one  farthing ;  the 
cart  of  the  hospital  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  paid  nothing 
for  their  proper  goods :  and  if  the  corn  were  brought  by 
merchants  to  sell  again,  the  load  paid  one  halfpenny.'' 
.  In  Gracechurch  Street,  towards  Cornhill,  are  the  Cross 
Keys  and  Spread  Eagle  Inns.  The  first  is  probably  derived 
from  the  cross  and  keys,  which  were  usually  carved  in  the 
fronts  of  churches,  of  which  there  are  specimens  in  Ciampini 
De  Sacris  jEdificiis. 

The  residences  of  the  nobility  and  other  principal  persons 
were  formerly  distinguished  by  the  names  of  hotel  or  inn. 
The  magnificent  house  of  Sir  John  Poultney  was  called 
Poultney's  Inn :  It  was  also  the  inn  of  John  Holland,  duke 
of  Exeter.  The  great  Earl  of  Warwick  had  also  his  inn,  by 
Newgate  Street.  The  antient  monasteries  had  their  hostila^ 
riiLSy  whose  business  it  was  to  entertain  guests,  and  to  pro* 
vide  them  with  firing,  napkins,  and  other  necessaries  during 
their  stay. 

Proceeding  to  the  cross  streets,  where  was  formerly  the 
antient  standard,  we  remark  that,  upon  digging  the  foun- 
dations, after  the  fire  in  Bishopsgate  Street,  in  1765,  the 
arches  of  a  sacred  fabric  of  remote  date  were  discovered. 

Hence  to  the  Royal  Exchange,  concludes  the  First  Rout. 


SECOND  ROUT. 

From  the  Royal  Exchange  to  Aldgate,  Whitechapel  BarSj 
Dukes  Place,  Houndsditch,  Bishopsgate  Street y  to  Norton 
Falgate,  Wormwood  Street ,  to  Broad  Street j  Threadneedle 
Street  J  to  the  Royal  Exchange ;  including  part  of  Aldgate, 
Bishopsgate,  and  Broad  Street  Wards, 

IN  the  first  rout  we  have  described  all  that  is  worthy  of 
notice  through  Cornhill  to  the  end  of  Leadenhall  Street; 
the  first  object,  therefore,  which  claims  our  primary  atten- 

tion,  is  the  entry  from  Aldgate  to  Duke's  Place. 

Here, 
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Here,  as  we  have  before  stated,*  was  the  Priory  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  or  Christ  Church ;  founded  in  1 108,  by  Maud^ 
queen  to  Henry  I.  the  prior  of  which,  in  consequence  of 
thedonationof  Knightenguild  or  Portsoken,  was  alwa}^  an 
alderman,  and  appointed  his  deputy  to  transact  temporal 
concerns.  Having  already  said  much  upon  its  history,  we 
have  only  to  add,  that  it  was  esteemed  the  richest  priory  in 
England,  and  probably,  for  that  reason^  was  the  first  to  be 
dissolved.  Henry  VIII.  granted  it  to  Sir  Thomas  Audley, 
afterwards  lord  chancellor,  who  made  it  his  residence,  and 
died  here  in  1554. 

Sir  Thomas  offered  the  great  church  of  the  priory,  with 
a  ring  of  nine  bells  to  the  parishioners  of  St.  Catherine  Cree, 
in  exchange  for  their  parish  church  of  lesser  dimensions,  as 
he  wished  to  have  pulled  it  down  and  built  towards  the  street. 
They,  however,  fearing  the  uncertainty  of  the  tenure,  do* 
clined  the  proposal.  The  priory  church  and  steeple  were 
.then  offered  to  whoever  would  take  it  down  and  clear  away 
the  materials;  but  no  one  was  induced  to  accept  the  ofler. 
Upon  which  Sir  Thomas  was  obliged  to  be  at  more  expence 
in  taking  down  the  fabric,  than  could  be  made  of  the  stones, 
timber,  lead,  iron,  &c.  for  the  workmen,  having  commenced 
their  delapidation  at  the  top,  without  any  method,  loosed 
the  stones  and  burled  them  down,  so  that  they  were  broken^ 
and  of  course  sold  under  their  value  ;  any  one  might  have  a 
cart-load  of  hard  stone  brought  to  his  own  door  for  6d.  or  Id. 
with  the  carriage.  The  bells  were  disposed  of  to  the  parishes 
of  Stepney,  and  St.  Steplien,  Coleman  Street;  the  first  pur- 
chased four  of  the  largest,  which  form  part  of  the  present 
pt^l ;  the  latter  purchased  the  remainder. 

After  Sir  Ttiomas^s  decease,  the  duke  of  Norfolk;  came 
into  possession,  by  marrying  his  daughter. 

Upon  this  nobleman's  attainder  and  execution,  in  conse- 
quence of  bis  interference  ini  the  business  of  the  queen  of 
Scots,  his  possessions  having  been  forfeited  to  the  crown,  this 
precinct,  from  the  last  possessor  denominated  Duke*9  Place, 
continued  in  that  tenure  till  the  reign  of  James  I.  when  a 
misunderstanding  having  arisen  with  the  parishioners  of  St. 

♦  Vol.  I,  page  eo. 
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Catherine  CteitnA  the  inhabitlmts  of  Duke'a  Place,  the  lat- 
ter solicited  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  obtain  the  king's 
licence  for  buiWing  a  church  of  ^v  o*™*  To  ''"''  '^'^  •='"& 
assented,  and  nnder  his  broad  seal  warranted  them  in  pro> 
feeding  with  the  rtmcture,  which  was  consecrated  in  1622, 
during  the  mayoralty  of  Sir  Edward  Barkham ;  the  manor  of 
Duke's  Place  having  been  prevtoasly  vested  in  tlie  mayor, 
commonalty,  and  citie^is  of  London. 

ST.  JAMES,  DUKE'S  PLACE. 


THIS  fkbric  is  plain  and  unadorned,  being  constructed 
with  brick.  The  tower  is  of  the  same  materials,  and  em- 
battled, on  which  is  built  a  turret.  The  body  is  enlightened 
by  four  arched  wiudpws,  and  the  piUars  which  support  the 
Toof  are  Tuscan.  On  the  ooith  window  is  painted  the  arms 
of  the  city,  and  of  Sir  Edward  Barkhani:  An  inscription 
was  affixed  on  the  north  side  of  tixB  cbaaool  in  bonoiir  of  the 
abore  magistralie : 

VERSES 
consecrated  to  the  eternizing  the  memory  ttf  the  rigtit  honourable 
Sir£dwM-d  Barkbem,  L«rd  Mayor  of  Londoo.;  the  religious  Mr. 
George  Whitmorc  ead  idr.  Niobolas  RayntaB.  SheriSs  and  Alder* 
Ben  of  the  honourable  Senate  and  City,  for  their  pious  re-edifying 
the  long  decayed  ruini  of  Trinity  Christ  Church  tn  Duke's  Flue. 
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As  David  woald  his  Eyes  no  rest  afibrd^ 
Till  he  had  found  a  Place  out  to  the  Liord 
To  build  a  Temple;  so  this  Man  of  Worth, 
The  Mirrour  which  these  latter  days  bring  forth, 
Barkham  the  Worthy,  whose  Immortal  Name 
Marble's  too  weak  to  hold;  for  his  Works  Fame, 
He  never  ceasM  in  Industry  and  Care  4 

From  Ruine  to  redeem  this  House  of  Prayer? 
Following  in  this  the  Holy  Patriarchs  ways. 
That  ready  were  an  Altar  still  to  r&ise 
When  they  received  a  Blessing;  so  this  Lord 
Scarce  warm  in  Honour's  Seat,  did  first  accord 
To  this  most  pious  Work,  by  which  is  shewn 
God's  Blessing  and  his  Thanks  met  both  in  one. 
The  Charge  the  Honourable  City  bears. 
Whose  Bounty  in  full  Nobleness  app^rs 
To  Acts  of  bless'd  Condition,  in  such  wise 
That  all  things  better'd  by  their  ruins  rise. 
Two  Noble  Faithful  Supervisors  then. 
Among  a  Senate  of  Religious  Men,    • 
Selected  were,  to  whom  the  Care  they  gave. 
The  Generous  Hamersly,  Cambel  the  Grave, 
Each  being  a  Master  piece  of  Zeal  and  Care 
Tow'rd  God's  own  Temple,  fit  for  Truth's  Affair. 
Now  at  the  blessed  Foundress  I  arrive, 
Matilda,  whom  Henry  the  first  did  wive. 
The  Christ'ndom  she  gavCi  held  the  same 
Till  James  our  Sovereign  gave  it  his  owu  Name. 
And  since  I  touch  Antiquity  so  near. 
Observe  what  Notes  remarkable  appear : 
An  Alderman  of  London  was  at  first 
The  Prior  of  this  Church  ;  falling  to  th'  worst, 
*Tis  now  raised  by  th'  Encouragement  and  Care 
Of  a  Lord  Mayor  of  London  ;  which  is  rare 
And  worth  observing;  then  as  I  began 
I  end  best  with  the  Honour  of  that  Man 
This  City's  first  Lord  Mayor  lyes  bury'd  here, 

Fitz-Alwin  of  the  Drapers  Company; 
And  the  Lord  May'r,  whose  Fame  now  shines  so  clear, 

Barkham,  is  of  the  same  Fraternity* 

Th* 
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The  chitrch  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  king  James  L 
and  its  dimensions  are,  length  sixty-five  feet,  breadth  forty- 
two,  ahitude  twenty-seven,  and  the  tower  seventy  feet. 
The  living  is  a  curacy  of  no  great  value,  in  the  presenta. 
tton  of  the  lord  mayor  and  corporation.  The  perquisites 
were  formerly  considerable ;  but  from  this  being  a  principal 
quarter  for  the  residence  of  those  of  the  Jewish  religion,  the 
surplice  fees  have  considerably  diminished. 

The  history  of  this  antient  chosen  people  of  God,  as  far 
as  concerns  their  introduction  and  progress  in  England,  forms 
no  small  part  of  our  consideration. 

It  appears  from  the  learned  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  that  they 
were  recognized  in  England  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Confessor,  in  one  of  whose  laws  it  is  declared,  that  ^<  the 
Jews,  and  all  theirs,  belong  to  the  king.^  They  had  been 
settled  in  various  parts  of  this  country  for  a  considerable 
time  previously ;  for  in  A.  D.  740,  Ecgbriht,  archbishop 
of  York,  forbad  ^*  any  Christian  to  be  present  ^at  the  Jewish 
feasts." 

The  unprincipled  tyrant,  William  Rufus,  is  amon^  the 
first  recorded  to  have  patronized  these  people ;  this,  how- 
ever, did  not  proceed  from  any  motive  of  toleration.    Wil- 
liam, though  a  Christian  by  profession,  was  an  infidel  in 
his  practice ;  he  kept  all  the  ecclesiastical  benefices  in  his 
own  hands  as  they  were  vacated,  and  received  the  profits^ 
until  he  could  dispose  of  them  to  the  highest  bidder.     Such 
a  man,  who  could  so  scandalously  sport  with  his  own  reli- 
gion, would  not  make  any  conscience  concerning  any  other 
where  his  interest  was  concerned;   consequently  when  the 
Jews,  by  means  of  considerable  presents,  gained  his  consent 
to  permit  religious  controversies  with  his  bishops,  he  swore 
^^  by  the  face  of  St.  Luke,  that  if  the  Jews  gained  the  vic- 
tory, he  would  be  a  convert  to  their  faith  !'*    This  meeting 
WM  held  in  London,  and  was  ultimately  declared  to  be  in 
Imvour  of  the  Christians.    Stow,  in  his  chronicles,  after  hav- 
ing mentioned  this  wickedness  of  the  king,  adds,  that  it  was 
followed  with  such  dreadful  claps  of  thunder,  and  so  vi^ 
VOL.IL    No.  43.  3  A  lent 
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lent  an  earthquake^  as  was  scarcely  ever  felt  iu  England 
before.  * 

Under  siich  a  rdign  the  Jews  became  wealthy,  and  tbeic 
ingress  into  the  country  was  numerous.  In  tlie  city  of  Ox- 
ford alone,  they  had  purchased  so  many  houses,  that  the  stu- 

*  Hollingshead  mentions  a  singular  instance  of-  William'a  mercenary 
irreligion,  <'  The  king  being  at  Rhoan/'  says  he,  "  on  a  time  there 
came  to  him  divers  Jews,  who  inhabited  that  city,  complaining  that  di- 
vers of  that  nation  had  renounced  their  Jewish  religion,  and  were  be- 
come Christians ;  wherefore  they  besought  him,  that  for  a  certsun  sum 
of  money,  which  they  offered  to  give,  it  might  please  him  to  constrain 
them  to  abjure  Christianity,  and  turn  to  the  Jewish  law  again.  He  wat 
content  to  satisfy  their  desires ;  and  so  receiving  their  money,  called 
them  before  him ;  and  what  with  threats,  and  putting  them  otherwise  in 
fear,  he  compelled  divers  of  them  to  forsake  Christ,  and  to  turn  to  their 
old  errors.  Hereupon  the  father  of  one  Stephen »  a  Jew  converted  to 
the  Christian  faith,  being  sore  troubled  for  that  his  son  was  turned  a 
Christian,  (and  hearing  what  the  king  had  done  in  like  matters,)  pre- 
sented unto  htm  sixty  marks  of  silver,  conditionally  that  he  would  enforce 
his  son  to  return  to  the  Jewish  religion.  Whereupon  the  young  maa 
was  brought  before  the  king,  unto  whom  the  king  said  ''  Sirrah  !  thy 
Xather  here  complaineth  that,  without  his  licence,  thou  art  become  a 
Christian  :  If  this  be  true,  I  command  thee  to  return  again  to  the  reli- 
gion of  thy  nation,  without  any  more  ado.**  To  whom  the  young  maa 
answered,  **  Your  grace  (as  I  guess)  dot  A  but  jest.  Wherewith  the  king 
being  moved,  said  "  What !  tliou  dunghill  knceue^  should  I  jest  with 
thee  }  Get  ihce  hence  quickly,  and  fulfil  my  commandment,  or,  by 
St.  Luke's  face,  I  will  cause  thine  eyes  to  be  plucked  out  of  thine  head.*' 
The  young  man,  nothing  abashed  thereat,  with  a  constant  voice  answered* 
•*  Truly  I  will  not  do  it,  but  know  for  certain,  that  if  you  were  a  good^ 
Christian,  you  would  never  have  uttered  any  such  words ;  for  it  is  the 
part  of  a  Christian  to  reduce  them  again  to  Christ  which  are  departed 
from  him,  and  not  to  separate  them  from  him  which  are  joined  to  him 
in  faith."  The  king  herewith  confounded,  commanded  the  Jew  to  gee 
him  out  of  his  sight :  But  the  father  perceiving  that  the  king  could  not 
persuade  his  son  to  forsake  the  Christian  faith,  required  to  have  hit 
money  again.  To  whom  the  king  said  he  had  done  so  much  as  he  had 
promised  to  do ;  that  was  to  persuade  him  so  far  as  he  might.  At  length, 
when  he  would  have  had  the  king  dealt  further  in  the  matter,  the  king^ 
to  stop  his  mouth,  tendered  back  to  him  the  half  of  his  money,  and  kept 
the  other  himself.  All  which  encreased  the  luspicioa  men  had  of  his  in- 
Weliiy."    Qhranicle,  Vol.  IU.  p,  87. 
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^ents  were  obliged  to  become  their  tenants.  Three  public 
hostels,  or  places  set  apart  for  learning,  were  named  from 
their  Jewish  proprietors,  Lombard  Hall,  Moses  Hall,  and 
Jacob  Hall;  the  parishes  of  St.  Martin,  St.  Edward,  and 
St.  Aldate,  were  denominated  the  New  and  Old  Jewry  ;  the 
rabbles  kept  public  schools  to  instil  their  language,  and  this 
Christian  seat  of  learning  was  superseded  by  the  mandates  of 
the  rabbinical  seminaries. 

Such  inconsistent  innovations,  under  a  thoughtless  and 
mercenary  king,  induced  ill-timed  arrogance  in  the  persons 
who  were  favoured,  as  they  supposed,  by  his  unprincipled 
attention,  they  grew  insolent  and  assuming  ;  and  there  is  an 
instance  mentioned  by  Philip,  prior  of  St.  Fridcswide,  in 
Qxford  ;  where,  mentioning  the  miracles  of  the  saint  whose 
life  he  is  writing,  he  adds,  *'  That  a  certain  young  Jew. 
of  Oxford,  called  Eum  Crescat,  the  son  of  Mossey,  of 
Walliugford,  was  so  impudent  at  to  laugh  at  her  votaries, 
and  tell  them  that  he  could  cure  their  infirmities  as  well 
as  the  saint  herself.  St.  Frideswide,  no  longer  able  to. 
suffer  his  insolence,  so  operated  upon  him,  that  he  suddenly 
ran  distracted  into  his  father's  kitchen  and  hanged  himself  in 
his  own  girdle."  "  Upon  which,"  continues  the  legend 
writer,  "  he  was,  according  to  custom,  conveyed  to  London 
in  a  cart,  all  the  dogs  in  the  city  following  his  detected 
corps,  and  yelping  in  a  most  frightful  manner  *.'* 

Taking  the  above  story,  with  all  its  exceptions,  it 
plainly  discovers  that  the  imprudence  and  the  ill  use  that 
they  made  of  the  indulgence  which  they  received,  brought 
on  them  the  indignation  of  the  whole  mass  of  English  sub« 
jects,  and  ultimately  provoked  the  horrid  and  impious  suf- 
ferings which  they  afterwards  unjustly  underwent :  for  what 
could  be  thought  of  those  persons,  who,  for  a  price,  held  the 
^clesiastical  living  which  William  had  seized. 

Even  at  this  time,  however,  their  privileges  were  con- 
tracted :  they  had  only  one  public  burial  place  in  the  king- 
dom ;  this  was  a  large  spot  of  ground  without  the  walls  o^ 
l/)ndon,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  called,  in 

«  Mst.  Bodl.  Oxon. 
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antient  deeds,  The  Jews  Garden ;  which,  npon  their  ba» 
nisbment  in  future  times,  was  covered  by  tenements,  and 
denominated  Jewin  Street :  to  this  place  alone  they  were 
compelled  to  carry  their  dead  from  every  part  of  the 
kingdom. 

During  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  no  mention  is  made  of  the 
Jews  either  in  records  or  chronicles. 

The  dreadful  impression  which  the  inconsiderate  conduct 
of  this  misled  people,  had  made  on  the  English,  aided  by 
kingly  peculation  on  one  side,  and  ecclesiastical  arrogance 
and  selfish  principles  on  the  other,  opened  a  scene  of  per- 
secution against  them,  A  most  barbarous  crucifixion  was 
said  to  have  been  committed  on  a  boy  at  Norwich,  in  1135. 
This  was  sufficient  to  raise  the  popular  cry  against  the 
Jews.  Some  enthusiasts  might  have  been  guilty  of  enor* 
mities ;  but  that  they  should  be  so  lost  to  humanity,  as  to 
conmiit  crimes  repugnant  to  its  dictates,  requires  a  vast  de* 
gree  of  authenticity  before  it  can  claim  due  credit ;  more 
especially  when  it  is  added  by  a  monkish  writer,  that  the 
barbarity  was  committed  '^  in  contempt  of  Christ  and  bia 
Passion* ;"  and  it  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  the  Jew9 
were  never  accused  of  these  crucifixions  but  when  the  reign- 
ing monarch  was  manifestly  in  want  of  money. 

Notwithstanding  these  supposed  enormities,  Henry  IL 
granted  that  the  Jews  should  have  burial  places  on  the  out- 
side  of  every  city ;  this  indulgence,  says  Gervase  of  Can^. 
terbury,  was  so  far  from  having  any  good  efiect  upon 
them,  that  they  crucified  another  boy  at  St.  Edmund's 
Bury,  where  he  was  buried  with  great  solemnity,  and  his 
boms  continued  to  work  miracles  for  many  years ^  A  ra- 
tional conclusion  is  furnished  by  the  monk  himself,  be- 
sides the  above  enormity,  for  the  Jewish  persectition  in  this 
reign ;  **  twelve  years,  he  adds,  -before  this  accident,  the 
king,  wanting  money ^  banished  the  wealthiest  Jews  out  of 
England,  and  fined  those  whom  he  sufiered  to  remain  in  the 
«um  of  six  thousand  marks."  We  must  not  therefore  sup^ 
pose  that  such  a  piece  of  iniquity  as  this,  could  pass  un« 

•  Brompton. 
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censured.  Menry  had  banished  the  Jewa^  because  he  wanted 
money :  of  course,  he  would  not  miss  such  an  opportu- 
nity, when  an  accusation  of  this  kind  was  brought  for<« 
ward,  either  t«  fine  or  banish  the  Jews,  who  had  crucified 
a  child ! 

That  they  deserred  correction  in  those  days  b  certain: 
one  Josces,  a  Jew  of  GKocester,  notwithstanding  Henry't 
prohibition,  had  furnished  money  to  his  enemies  in  Irdand; 
and  Sancto,  a  Jew  of  St.  Edmund^s  Bury,  had  been  so 
daring  as  to  take  in  pledge,  certain  vessels  appointed  for  the 
service  of  the  altar ;  others  were  grown  so  presumptuous  as 
even  to  scoff  at  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the  church  *. 

But  Henry  very  soon  found  out  a  method  to  punish  thest 
scofiers  in  the  plenitude  of  their  pride ;  for  having  made  an 
agreement  with  the  king  of  France,  to -make  a  voyage  to  the 
Holy  Land,  he  called  a  parliament  at  Northampton,  in  or- 
der to  raise  the  ways  and  means.  The  Christians  were  taxed 
at  seventy  thousand  pounds,  and  the  Jews  at  sixty  thoo* 
sand.  Considering  the  amazing  disparity,  the  exorbitance 
of  the  sum  must  be  looked  upon  as  an  act  of  the  highest 
barbarity ;  and  would  induce  pity  for  their  excess  of  pu- 
nishment, rather  than  reproach  at  their  mental  feelings.    A 

^  A  certain  Jew  having  the  honour  to  travel  towards  Shrewsbury,  ia 
company  with  Richard  Pcche^  archdeacon  of  Malfias^  in  Cheshire,  anil 
a  reverend  dean,  whose  name  was  DeviUe:  amongst  other  discourse, 
which  they  condescended  to  entertain  him  with,  the  archdeacon  told 
him,  that  his  jurisdiction  was  so  large  as  to  reach  from  a  place  called 
lU  Street^  till  they  came  to  Malpas,  and  took  in  a  very  wide  space  of 
country.  To  which  the  infidel,  more  witty  than  wise,  immediaiely  re- 
plied, <*  Say  you  so.  Sir,  God  grant  me  then  a  good  deliverance !  for  ic 
seems,  I  am  riding  in  a  country,  where  ^/;r  (Pech^)  is  the  archdeacon, 
and  the  Devil  himself  the  dean ;  where  the  entrance  into  the  arch** 
deaconry  is  III  Street ^  and  the  going  from  it  Bad  Steps  (Mal-pas)  I"  This 
It  adduced  to  prove  that  the  insolence  of  the  Jews  must  have  been  very  ' 
offensive  to  the  common  people,  when  two  reverend  dignitaries  of  the 
church  could  not  escape  raillery.  The  story  is  related  by  Giraldus 
Cambrensis,  and  he  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  just  of  his  time} 
therefore  his  assertions  are  well  worthy  of  credit.  We  cannot  however 
avoid  adding  a  belief  that  this  facetious  Jew,  at  least,  could  not  be  atf 
accomplice  ia  the  before  mentioned  tragical  crucifixions. 
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dislike  arose  between  the  two  monarchs,  the  intended  CrU' 
sade  was  relinquished,  and  consequently  the  money  was 
sever  levied.  The  Jews  were  soon  after  gratified  by  the 
death  of  Henry  II.  in  the  hope  that  their  miseries  would  end 
with  him :  but  they  were  lamentably  disappointed. 

His  successor,  Richard  I.  being  to  be  crowned  at  West- 
minster, the  Jews,  willing  to  pay  their  court  in  the  best 
manner  possible,  flocked  from  all  quarters  in  their  best  ap- 
parel, and  with  rich  presents  to  the  new  sovereign.  His 
courtiers,  as  well  as  the  populace',  conceiving  that  the  Jews 
were  sorcerers,  and  might  possibly  bewitch  the  king,  should 
they  be  permitted  to  attend  at  the  coronation ;  orders  were 
therefore  issued,  forbidding  any  Jew,  under  the  severest 
penalties,  to  come  near  the  palace ;  but  several,  who  had 
travelled  a  great  distance,  unwilling  to  lose  their  labour  and 
expence,  persuaded  themselves,  that  being  strangers,  thejr 
should  pass  unnoticed  in  London,  and  ventured,  in  de* 
fiance  of  the  proclamation,  to  appear  in  the  Abbey,  where^ 
being  recognized,  they  were  instantly  assaulted  and  drag- 
ged, half  dead,  out  of  the  church. 

The  rumour  of  this  proceeding  having  reached  the  Citj*, 
the  populace,  imagining  they  should  gratify  their  monarch, 
immediately  broke  open  the  houses  of  the  persecuted,  and 
murdered  every  Jew  they  could  meet ;  and  they  were  not 
confined  in  their  rage  to  the  afflicted  persons  they  had  im» 
molated,  but  destroyed  their  habitations  with  fire. 

The  more  sage  citizens  had  endeavoured  in  vain  to  repel 
this  outrage;  but  finding  their  efforts  useless,  they  dis- 
patched messengers,  desiring  assistance  from  the  king. 
Upon  the  recital  of  the  horrid  news,  Richard  immediately  dis. 
patched  Glanville,  his  chief  justice,  with  several  of  the  chief 
nobility,  to  suppress  the  riot ;  they,  however ,were  unsuccess- 
ful, and  the  insurgents  continued  their  murder  and  spolia- 
tion till  next  moniing.  By  this  time  better  measures  having 
been  concerted,  the  king  caused  such  effectual  enquiry  to 
be  made  after  the  ringleaders,  that  several  of  them  were 
apprehended  and  brought  to  justice.    Two  were  hanged  for 
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ptlmiiering  a  CHristian,  under  pretence  that  he  was  a  Jeirs 
and  one  for  burning  a  Jew^s  house,  which  had  fired  that  of  a 
Christian  adjoining. 

But  though  these  outrages  against  the  Jews  were  thus  hap- 
pily suppressed,  in  and  about  London ;  the  report  of  the 
riches  torn  from  them,  so  operated  upon  the  generality  of 
the  lower  classes  of  people  in  other  places,  that  had  not  a 
peculiar  Proridence  operated  in  their  favour,  their  exter* 
mination  must  have  been  inevitable. 

At  York,  in  particular,  a  tragedy  was  acted  at  which 
human  nature  shudders.  The  rabble  attacked  the  unfortu- 
nate Jews  who  had  retired,  under  the  protection  of  the  go-> 
vernor,  to  the  castle  for  safety.  Headed  by  the  clergy, 
who  thought  they  were  doing  God  service  by  the  extermi- 
nation of  his  creatures,  they  attacked  the  castle  on  all 
sides,  and  held  it  in  siege  for  several  days.  A  canon  re- 
gular of  the  Praemonstratinsian  order,  was  so  zealous  in  the 
cause,  that  he  would  often  stand  by  them  in  his  surplice, 
and  proclaim  with  a  loud  voice,  "  Destroy  the  enemies  of 
Christ !  Destro)'  the  enemies  of  Christ !"  and  before  he  went 
t>ut  in  the  morning  to  assist  in  battering  the  walls,  he  would 
eat — a  consecrated  host !  But  his  eagerness  was  his  destruc- 
tion. Approaching  too  near  the  wall  that  was  well  de- 
/ended,  a  large  stone  from  the  battlements  crushed  him  to 
death. 

In  such  a  dreadful  dilemma,  the  besieged  Jews  called  a 
council,  and  having,  in  despair,  consumed  every  article  of 
value  which  belonged  to  them  by  fire,  and  buried  the  re- 
mainder in  the  earth,  to  disappoint  the  avaritious  banditti 
of  their  plunder,  they  set  fire  to  the  fortress  in  several 
places;  and  the  men,  after  cutting  the  throats  of  their  wivG» 
and  children,  murdered  themselves.  Their  adviser  to  this 
desperate  act,  a  foreign  rabbi,  out  of  respect  to  Jocenus,  a 
person  of  distinction  among  that  people,  first  slew  him  ;  the^ 
rabbi  being  the  last  self  devoted  victim  in  this  horrid  tra- 
gedy*. It  is  said  that  no  less  than  fifteen  hundred  pe- 
lisbed  in  this  miserable  manner  f. 

*  Knighton.        *  f  Fbx*t  Martyrolo^. 
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Upon  Ricbard^s  return  from  the  Crusades,  lie  took  the 
Jews  under  his  protection;  but,  in  order  to  know.whal 
were  the  particular  monies,  goods,  debts,  real  and  per* 
aonal,  and  estates  belonging  to  every  Jew  in  the  nation; 
and  that  he  might  more  effectually  fleece  them,  as  bia-oe- 
cessities  or  capiioe  suggested,  he  commanded  that  all  ef- 
iecta  belonging  to  that  people  should  be  registered;  that 
concealment  should  be  the  forfeiture  of  body  and  the  wholft 
estate ;  that  all  contracts  should  be  made  in  the  presence  o^ 
two  assigned  lawyers,  who  were  Jews,  two  that  were 
Christians,  and  two  public  notaries.  Every  Jew  was  to 
take  an  oath,  upon  his  roll  (the  Pentateuch)  that  he  would 
truly,  and  faithfully,  register  all  his  estate,  both  real  and 
personal,  and  discover  every  Jew  whom  lie  should  know 
guilty  of  any  concealment ;  as  likewise  all  forgers,  or  falsi- 
fiers of  charters,  and  clippers  of  money. 

At  this  barbarous  period,  the  khig's  will  was  the  measure 
of  every  transaction ;  and,  upon  paying  generously,  every 
enormity  might  claim  a  dispensation.  Thus  if  a  debtor  to 
a  Jew  bribed  the  monarch,  he  would  order  that  the  bond 
should  carry  no  interest:  and  unless  the  Jew  also  subscribed 
something  towards  gratifying  the  royal  broker,  he  would  so 
compound  the  business  with  the  debtor,  as  to  make  the  Jew 
lose  even  his  principal.  In  no  case  was  a  Jew  allowed  to 
sue  for  his  debt  without  poundage  to  the  king,  the  stated 
sum  of  which  was  the  tenth  penny.  To  exact  these  li- 
censed robberies,  justices  of  die  Jews  were  appointed,  that 
the  king^s  exchequer  might  not  lose  its  accustomed  influx. 

King  John,  as  crafty  as  he  was  irreligious,  perceiving 
what  a  rich  harvest  might  be  gathered  from  the  Jews,  if  they 
were  well  attended  to,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign  used 
every  art  to  import  them  into  his  kingdom :  and  not  only 
confirmed  their  antient  privileges,  but  granted  others.  He 
allowed  them  a  high  priest,  whom  he  stiled  not  only  Our 
trusty  and  urU  beloviedy  but  commanded  all  persons  to  be  as 
€ai*e^l  of  him  as  they  would  of  the  king^s  person. 

In  the  second  year  of  his  reign  he  granted  them  his  gpreat 
charter  of  privileges,  by  which  they  were  enabled  to  reside 
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in  his  English  and  Norman  dominions,  both  freely  and  ho- 
nourably ;  that  they  might  hold  of  the  king  all  possessions 
and  privileges  as  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  besides  others  of 
great  extent. 

But  the  jealousy  of  the  citizens  of  London  having  been 
excited  by  the  kihg's  extravagant  favour,  they  offered  to 
the  Jews  so  many  indignities,  and  abused  them  in  such  a 
manner,  that  John  was  compelled  to  interfere  in  a  parti- 
cular manner.  He  wrote  a  menacing  letter  to  the  mayor 
and  barons  of  the  city ;  told  them  he  loved  them,  and 
protected  them  in  their  rights  and  liberties ;  wherefore  he 
believed  they  retained  the  same  affiection  for  him,  and 
would  do  every  thing  for  his  honour  and  the  tranquillity  of 
his  kingdom':  yet  he  could  not  but  wonder  that,  since  they 
well  knew  what  special  protection  he  had  lately  granted  the 
Jews,  that  they  should  so  little  regard  his  peace,  as  to  suffer 
them  to  be  evil  treated  ;  especially  when  other  parts  of  the 
nation  gave  them  no  disturbance.  Wherefore  he  com- 
manded them  to  take  particular  care  how  they  were  injured 
for  the  future ;  assuring  them  that  if  any  ill  happened  to  the 
Jews,  through  their  connivance,  or  neglect,  they  should  be 
answerable :  '<  for,*'  says  the  king,  <^  I  know  full  well  that  these 
insolences  are  committed  only  by  the/oob  of  the  City,  and 
it  is  the  business  of  wise  men  to  put  a  stop  to  them." 

But  the  mercy  of  John  towards  his  subjects  of  the  Jewish 
persuasion,  proceeded  solely  from  the  property  he  held  in 
them.  He  was  angry  when  they  were  mal-treated  by 
his  subjects;  but  when  his  own  interest  interfered,  bis 
punctilio  in  their  favour  vanished ;  and  he  extorted  from 
them  in  the  most  arbitrary  manner,  and  exercised  such  an 
absolute  jurisdiction  over  their  property,  that  a  line  can 
scarcely  be  drawn  between  the  depredation  of  the  king,  or 
the  sanguinary  disposition  of  his  subjects.  This  is  suffi- 
Iciently  proved  by  the  grant  of  a  house  belonging  to  Isaac 
De  Norwich,  a  Jew  in  London,  to  the  Earl  De  Ferrars. 

In  1210,  to  evince  in  plain  character,  that  the  ^^  tender 
mercy  of  the  wicked  is  cruelty,"  the  king  began  to  draw 
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aside  the  niask ;  and  fiDding  that  die  ingress  c^  tSse  Jews 
had  ceased,  be  attacked  the  whole  that  he  had  entrap«- 
pedy  and  commanded  all  of  that  nation,  of  both  sexes, 
throughout  England,  to  be  imprisoned  till  they  made 
discovery  of  their  wealth ;  which  he  appointed  officers  to 
receive  in  every  county,  and  make  a  return  into  bis  ex 
chequer.  Many  pleaded  poverty;  but  as  the  tyrant  was 
in  earnest,  he  extorted  confession  by  the  most  cruel  tor- 
ments *. 

To  enumerate  all  the  sufferings  which  the  Jews  under- 
went during  the  reigns  of  Henry  HI.  and  Edward  I.  would 
take  up  a  greater  space  than  we  are  allowed. 

In  the  twenty-first  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry,  the  king 
issned  hts  writ  to  the  sherifl^  of  each  county,  commanding 
them  **  to  return  before  him  at  Worcester,  upon  Qnin- 
quagesima  Sunday,  six  of  the  richest  Jews  from  eyery 
town ;  or  two  only,  from  such  places  where  there  were  but 
four :  to  treat  with  him  as  well  concerning  his  own,  as  their 
benefit ;  and  threatening  the  sheriffs,  that  if  they  failed,  he 
would  so  terribly  handle  them,  that  they  should  remember 
it  as  long  as  they  lived.'*  This  we  believe  is  the  first  in* 
stance  upon  record  of  assembling  a  Jewish  Parliament  ! 

The  surprize  was  equally  great  to  these  poor  people, 
when  they  foand  tl^eraselves  constituted  counsellors  to  th4 
king  J  after  such  a  number  of  years  spent  in  ignominy ; 
more  especially  when  Henry  convened  them  on  a  Christian 
sabbath:  they  certainly  had  no  small  reason  to  expect  a 
royal  convert  in  the  person  of  this  very  conscientious  mo- 

*  The  generality  of  them  were  deprived  of  one  eyej  and  from  one 
Jew  at  Bristol,  the  king  demanded  no  lets  than  ten  thousand  marks  of 
iiiver>  a  prodigious  simi  in  those  day^r ;  which  being  resolutely  denied, 
lie  ordered  ch«u  a  tooth  should  be  pulled  out  daily  till  the  Jew  con- 
sented. The  poor  wretch,  whose  money  was  life  tD  him,  hid  the  cou- 
rage to  hold  out  during  seven  operations ;  then  sinking  under  the  vio- 
lence of  the  pain,  he  ransomed  the  remainder  of  his  teeth  at  the  price 
of  the  sum  demanded.  The  whole  sum  extorted  from  these  miserably  in- 
jured people  at  this  time  amounted  to  above  sixty  thousand  marks  of 
silver  l^AttittAew  PufU^  3t9Wf  &c« 
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liarch!  But,  whatever  sanguine  hopes  this  great,  this  sin- 
gular honour  might  have  inspired,  they  soon  understood 
from  his  TKiootstxfs  niost  gracious  speech,  that  he  wanted 
money— and  they  viust  raise  him  money.  He  had  called 
them  together  to  think  of  ways,  and  means,  to  furnish  him 
with  Twenty  Thousand  Marks  !  Their  consternation  was 
inexpressible ;  but  there  was  no  remedy.  Liberty  of  speech 
was  denied  in  parliament  thus  assembled;  they  were  only 
commanded  to  go  to  their  several  homes,  and  get  half  the 
sum  wanted  ready  by  Midsummer,  the  remainder  before 
Michaelmas !  The  truth  of  history  recoils  at  such  an  ini- 
quitous transaction ;  but  ever  just,  it  only  states  the  facts  as 
they  occurred. 

Notwithstanding  every  diligence  was  used,  considering  the 
vast  sum  wanted,  it  could  not  possibly  be  raised  within  the 
given  time.  The  monarch,  therefore,  who  had  falsified  bis 
path  when  the  liberties  and  rights  of  his  people  were  con* 
perued,  in  this  instance  strictly  abided  by  his  word.  He 
f)arbarously  seized  upon  the  persons  of  the  collectors,  to- 
gether with  their  wives,  children,  goods,  and  chattels.  That 
such  an  inhuman  transaction  in  a  Christian  country  should 
have  a  proper  voucher.  * 

In  1262,  the  king  refusing  to  abide  by  the  agreement 
lately  made  with  his  barons  at  Oxford,  uiuler  pretence  that 
}t  was  extorted  from  him,  withdrew  into  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don ;  and  upon  his  threatening  the  eitizens  for  taking  part 
with  his  enemies,  the  barons  suddenly  entered  the  city,  with 
a  great  force,  to  its  assistance :  and  to  keep  the  inhabitants 
more  strongly  attached  to  their  interest,  gratified  them  with 
the  slaughter  of  seven  hundred  Jews  at  one  time  ;  after 
having  plundered  their  houses,  and  burnt  their  new  syna- 
gogue. The  pretence  for  such  cruelt}'  was,  that  one  of 
them  had  wounded  a  Christian  for  refusingto  pay  more  than 
two  pence  per  week  for  the  loan  of  twenty  shillings. 

At  last  Henry's  necessities  induced  him  to  assign  the  Jews 
to  the  Caturcensian  merchants,  as  a  security  for  several  large 

*  Claut,  Roll  25.  Henry  III.  m.  9. 
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sums  which  they  had  advanced ;  and  the  king  confirmed  the 
assignment  by  his  letters  patent  *. 

To  sum  up  the  total  of  their  misery  in  this  reign,  upon 
the  defeat  and  capture  of  Henry  and  his  family,  by  the  vic- 
torious barons  at  the  battle  of  Lewes,  the  Jews  were  among 
the  sufferers ;  tlieir  poverty  and  their  bondage  could  not 
screen  them  from  the  ungovernable  rabble,  who,  collecting 
together  in  London,  attacked  the  houses  of  these  unfortu- 
nate people,  under  pretence  that  they  were  in  a  conspiracy 
with  the  king  to  destroy  the  barons,  who  had  taken  arms 
against  him.  They  plundered  them  of  all  their  property; 
and  certainly  would  have  put  them  to  the  sword,  if  the  con- 
stable of  the  Tower  had  not  opened  the  Tower  gate,  and  hu- 
manely admitted  them  into  that  fortress. 

But  Henry  was  equally  an  enemy  to  all  ranks  of  his  sub- 
jects, Christian  and  Israelite  alike  felt  the  effects  of  his  op- 
pressing hand ;  though  sometimes  he  condescended,  when 
it  served  his  purpose,  to  grant  vast  indulgences  to  the  Jews* 
and  was  bountiful  to  those  who  had  been  serviceable  to  him 
in  his  wars.     Had  the  Jews  profited  by  these  indulgences  as 
they  ought,  and  restrained  themselves  within  due  bounds, 
they  might  have  conciliated  themselves  to  the  king  and  his 
subjects,  and,  probably,  have  been  respected  by  both ;  but 
laying  aside  their  wonted  circumspection,  their  sudden  pro- 
sperity made  them  guilty  of  the  most  flagrant  transgres- 
sions.    They  sued  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Lincoln,  on  a 
forged  bond;    they  erazed  and  altered  another  bond,  to 
prevent  the  king's  taking  possession  of  the  goods  of  a  Jewish 
convert ;  but  their  most  astonishing  crime  was  committed  at 
Oxford,  in  1268,  when,  at  a  procession  attended  by  the 
chancellor,  &c.  on  Ascension  Day,  to  visit  the  reliques  of 
St.  Frideswide,  with  the  cross  borne  before  them,  a  Jew, 
with  the  most  consummate  impudence,  violently  snatched  it 
from  the  bearer,  and  trod  it  under  his  feet,  in  token  of  his 
contempt  of  Christ.    To  punish  such  an  impious  affront,  as 

*  The  Caturcensians  were  to  called  from  their  chief  city,  formerly 
denominated  Catarcium^  the  capital  of  DauphiDy. 

soon 
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«o6n  aft  it  was  made  known  to  the  king,  by  Prince  Edward, 
who  happened  to  be  then  at  Oxford ,  he  caused  strict  search 
to  be  made  after  the  criminal ;  and  when  he  could  not  be 
found,  commanded  that  all  the  Jews  in  that  city  should  be 
imprisoned ;  and  that  they  should  erect,  at  their  own  proper 
charge,  in  the  place  where  the  outrage  was  committed,  a 
stately  marble  cross  of  perfect  workmanship ;  and  another 
cross  of  silver,  gilt,  which  was  to  be  carried  in  all  future 
processions  of  the  university.  The  first  cross  stood  on  the 
spot  where  now  stands  part  of  Merton  College. 

Money  being  the  king's  object,  and  the  Jews  willing 
to  become  purchasers,  the  nation  began  to  perceive  and 
complain,  that  as  that  people  were  under  no  restraint  in 
purchasing,  by  becoming  lords  of  manors,  they  might  not 
only  be  entitled  to  the  fealty,  escheats,  wardship,  and  mar- 
riage of  Christians,  but  even  to  the  presentations  to  church 
livings,  and  possibly  obtain  whole  baronies.  A  restrictive 
act  of  parliament  was  therefore  brought  forward,  which  pre- 
vented the  growing  evil.  Their  mortifications  now  encreased 
till  the  close  of  Henry's  long  and  worthless  reign. 

Edward  I.  though  a  friend  to  his  Christian  subjects,  was 
inimical  to  the  Jews.  His  reign  commenced  with  a  heavy 
talliage,  which  involved  the  children  as  well  as  the  parents, 
and  non-payment  was  changed  from  imprisonment  to  per- 
petual banishment,  and  all  their  effects  were  left  to  the 
king's  use.  A  question  here  arises,  whether  the  bondage  of 
the  Jews  in  England,  was  not  worse  than  that  in  Egypt  ?  In 
the  latter  they  were  only  compelled  to  make  brick  without 
straw ;  in  the  former,  they  were  expected  to  produce  gold 
without  visible  means!  and  indeed,  it  might  almost  be  sus- 
pected  that  they  have  developed  the  wonderful  secret ;  for, 
under  all  their  oppression,  they  were  able  to  lend  the  queen- 
mother  no  less  a  sum  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
marks. 

In  the  third  year  of  this  reign  came  out  the  famous  Std'- 
tutum  de  Jadaismoj  against  the  usury  of  the  Jews,  and  or- 
dering them  to  wear  a  badge  of  yellow  taffety.  They  were 
stilly  however,  under  the  protection  of  the  king.    By  this 
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statute,  it  w«f  thought  reasonable  by  pariiament,  that  a  Jew 
•hould  leave  to  his  creditor  something  to  subsist  on,  even  tm 
half  his  substance.  The  hands  df  these  people  being  tied 
Bp  from  usury,  their  tongues  took  licence  to  give  the  sta«> 
tute  their  own  interpretation :  they  vilified  the  Christiaii8» 
and  scoffed  at  their  fkith  in  such  an  unqualified  manner,  tb^t 
the  king  was  obliged,  by  proclamation,  to  threaten  the  of- 
fenders with  loss  of  life  and  member ;  and  to  ordaip  badgea 
of  distinction  for  the  women,  as  well  as  the  men.  They 
then  betook  themselves  to  clipping  and  adulterating  the  cur* 
rent  coin  of  the  kingdom ;  and  so  universally  did  they  carry 
on  this  practice,  **  that,  had  it  been  suffered,  says  an  aB^ 
tient  French  manuscript,  the  money  of  England  would  have 
been  worth  nothing;'*  they  also  imported  several  sorts  of 
light  money  from  foreign  countries. 

To  remedy  these  disorders,  Edward,  who  was  very  jea- 
lous of  every  thing  that  related  to  his  coin,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  first  of  the  English  monarchs,  who  fixed 
its  standard,  caused  strict  enquiry  to  be  made  after  the  au- 
thors of  this  mischief.  The  general  suspicion  fell  upon  the 
Jews,  and  therefore  the  king  commanded  all  that  were  in  the 
kingdom  to  be  seized  in  one  day,  on  the  Ith  of  November 
1279;  and,  after  full  conviction,  two  hundred  and  eighty» 
both  men  and  women,  received  sentence  of  death  in  Lon« 
don  alone,  which  was  executed  on  them  without  mercy; 
many  were  imprisoned,  and  the  records  of  this  year  abound 
with  instances  of  grants  and  sales  of  lands  and  houses  for* 
feited  on  this  occasion.  Profiting  by  this  example,  the 
common  people  considered  themselves  entitled'  to  their 
share  of  the  spoils,  and  this  they  endeavoured  to  eflect  by 
threats  of  prosecution  ;  but  the  king,  satisfied  with  the  ven^ 
geance  he  had  already  taken,  ordered  all  prosecutions  to 
cease  from  a  certain  time. 

The  next  persecutors  of  the  Jews  were  the  Dominican 
friars,  who  having  instilled  a  notion  into  the  king^s  mind, 
that  by  their  persuasive  arguments  they  could  convert  the 
Jews,  provided  they  were  compelled  to  resort  to  church ; 
Edward,  to  forward  such  a  pious  purposCi  ordoped  bis  she- 
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fithf  bftiliflb,  &c.  to  use  such  persuasions  to  the  Jews  as  the 
spirit  of  truth  might  inspire  them  with,  to  come  to  the 
temples  of  Christian  worship ;  this,  in  process  of  time,  wasi 
the  cause  of  the  foundation  of  a  house  of  converts  in  Chan« 
oery  Lane,  cailod  The  Rolls. 

The  great  bodj  of  the  Jews  however  continuing  in  thdr 
obstiimcy,  or  rather  being  so  impoverished,  that  they  could 
sot  supply  the  extravagancies  of  their  superiors,  were,  for 
tbeir  crucifixions,  emasculations,  breaking  of  crosses,  blas-i 
pbeming,  false  ccnntng,  forgeries,  and  a  vast  catalogue  of 
imputed  crimes^  in  1290,  for  ever  banished  the  kingdom, 
and  all  their  estates  seized  for  the  king's  use. 

When  we  revise  this  last  transaction,  though  it  teems 
with  ii^ustice  and  robbery,  we  cannot  but  consider  it  as  mer<« 
^fnl  when  compared  with  the  persecution  these  miserable 
objects  of  hatred,  suflRsred  in  the  present  and  preceding 
reigns. 

John  Speed,  on  this  occasion,  in  his  History  of  Great 
Britain,  observes,  ^*  King  Edward  banished  the  Jews  out  of 
his  realm,  on  accoom  of  their  having  eaten  his  people  to 
the  bones ;  not  neglecting  therein  his  particular  gains,** 

Afiter  this  banishment,  we  hear  very  little  of  these  people 
till  the  time  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  wlien  an  attempt  was  made 
to  re-introduce  them  into  England.  The  necessities  of 
Cbarfes  IL  however,  completed  the  busmess,  and  the  Jews, 
with  very  little  interruption,  have  formed  a  great  part  of 
British  subjects  to  the  present  day. 

The  times  of  prejudice,  of  persecution,  arid  of  suspi- 
cion, have  vanished;  and  been  replaced  by  confidence, 
toleration,  and  loyalty.  None  have  more  amply  ^x- 
perienced  their  effects  than  the  Jews,  and  none  have  repaid 
better.  They  enjoy  immense  riches  by  lawful  merchandize, 
which  they  liberally  dispense  towards  the  exigences  of  go- 
vernment ;  they  extend  their  charities  alike  to  their  own  per- 
suasion, and  to  Cluistian  establishments ;  and,  except  with 
respect  to  reUgious  persuasion,  they  are  useful  members  of  a 
generous  empire,  which  they  willingly  help  to  suppof  t,  and 
by  which  they  are  equally  protected. 

la 
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In  Loudon  they  have  several  synagogues  and  buriaV 
places,  the  principal  of  which  are  those  belonging  to  the 
Portuguese  in  Bevis  Marks,  and  to  the  Germans  in  Duke's 
Place.  The  first  is  a  neat  structure,  eighty  feet  long,  and 
fifty  broad,  handsomely  wainseoted,  and  standing  due  east 
and  west.  In  the  centre  of  the  building  is  placed  the  desk» 
ascended  by  several  steps,  where  the  appointed  priests  read 
the  service,  and  pronounce  the  law.  The  east  wall  is 
failed,  and  contains  the  Sanctum  Sanctorum^  est  sacred  vo* 
lumes,  which  are  taken  out  and  replaced  with  great  cere- 
mony and  devotion.  Over  this,  on  the  wall,  are  painted  in 
Hebrew  characters,  without  points,  the  law  of  the  Ten^ 
Commandments.  From  the  cieling  are  suspended  seven 
large  branches,  besides  other  lights  within  the  building. 
The  seats  for  the  men  are  benches  with  backs,  under  which 
are  lockers  with  keys,  containing  their  several  articles  <tf 
devotion ;  and  above  are  latticed  galleries  for  the  women. 
The  whole  structure  is  contrived  in  a  plain  inofiensive 
manner. 

In  both  synagogues  the  following  prayer  for  the  king,  in 
Hebrew  and  English,  is  worthy  of  notice  : 

"  May  God,  who  gives  Victory  unto  Kings,  and  Dominion  unto 
Princes,  whose  Kingdom  is  an  everlasting  Kingdom,  may  He  who 
delivereth  his  Servant  David  from  the  hurtful  Sword,  who  maketh 
a  Way  in  the  Sea,  and  a  Path  in  mighty  Water,  bless,  preserve, 
protect,  assist,  magnify,  and  advance  on  high,  our  Sovereign  Lord 
KingGeorge  III.  Her  Majesty,  &c. 

"  May  He,  who  is  the  King  of  Kings,  mercifully  guard  them 
and  protect  their  invaluable  lives,  delivering  them  out  of  all  straits 
and  dangers. 

*'  May  Almighty  God,  the  King  of  Kings,  in  His  mercy  exal 
and  render  him  glorious*  and  eminent,  and  prolong  his  daystn  his 
kingdom. 

**  May  the  King  of  Kings,  and  Lord  of  Lords,  in  His  great 
Mercy,  put  into  the  Heart  of  the  King,  and  into  the  Hearts  of  his 
Lords  and  Counsellors,  tender  Compassion  towards  us,  that  they 
may  deal  kindly  with  us,  and  with  all  Israel,  our  brethren.— » 
Amen." 

The 
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The  synagogue  belonging  to  the  German  Jews,  was  a  sub- 
stantial building ;  but  having  been  taken  down  and  rebuilt,' 
in  consequence  of  a  handsome  legacy  left  for  that  purpose 
by  a  lady  of  immense  property,  it  was  finished  about  the 
year  1790,  in  a  very  superb  and  expensive  manner. 

The  building  is  of  brick,  with  a  roof  supported  by  massy 
stone  pillars ;  and  is  furnished  similarly  to  the  former,  ex- 
cept that  here  the  utmost  magnificence  is  exhibited.  From 
the  cieling  are  suspended  seven  modern  highly  finished  brass 
branches,  of  peculiarly  excellent  workmanship,  and  must 
have  cost  considerable  sums.  Indeed  the  whole  building  is 
well  worthy  inspection ;  and  the  beholder  is  always  treated 
by  the  congregation  with  civility  and  respect.  So  that  on  a 
Friday  evening,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Sabbath,  it  is 
a  treat  of  vast  gratification  to  hear  the  solemn  chants  and 
service ;  which,  added  to  the  tout  ensemble^  renders  a  visit  to 
this  temple  of .  worship  yery  interesting,  more  especially 
as  the  whole  religious  economy  of  the  Jews,  is  so  eminently 
conducted  by  the  superintendence  of  the  reverend  doAor 
Solomon  Hirchel,  the  high  priest,  and  his  very  re- 
spected patrons,  Benjamin  and  Abraham  Goldsmid^ 
Esquires ;  whose  names  are  prominent  in  every  benevolent^ 
every  charitable,  and  every  loyal  undertaking. 

In  the  front  of  this  building,  over  the  porch,  is  a  large 
hall,  purposely  appointed  for  the  celebration  of  the  wed<^ 
dings  of  poor  Jews.  This  contract  is  held  of  such  high  im- 
portance among  these  people,  that  its  celebration  is  accom- 
panied by  the  most  extravagant  feastings ;  and  that,  in  such 
a  solemnity,  the  poor  classes  may  not  appear  uncomfort- 
able, the  whole  society,  by  subscription,  ordain  the  festival 
in  this  halL 

Returning  up  Shoemaker  Row  to  Aldgate,  on  the  oppo- 
•ite  side  of  the  way,  is  Poor  Jewry  Street ;  probably  so 
called  from  the  resort  of  the  necessitous  sons  and  daughters 
of  Israel,  who  remained  in  the  outskirts  of  the  City,  after 
the  banishnlent  of  their  brethren.  Here  is  a  chapel,  for  the 
Mse  of  persons  of  the  Methodist  persuasion. 
Vol.  II.    No.  43.  3  C  At 
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At  the  corner  of  Hoanilsditch  is  Sir  Joba  Caas^i  9cli6ds* 
This  gentleman  was  alderman  of  this  ward^  sheriff,  and 
twice  representative  for  the  city  in  parliament.  In  the 
year  1709  he  built,  at  his  own  expence,  in  his  life  timet  tw9 
schools  for  the  use  of  the  charity  children  belonging  to 
Portsoken  ward.  These  scho^  were  opened  in  1710,  and  a 
sermon  preached  in  the  church  of  St.  Botolpb,  on  the  oc* 
casion,  by  Sir  William  Dawes,  archbishop  of  York,  in  th^ 
presence  of  sixteen  noblemen,  and  forty  members  of  par- 
liament, who  had  assembled  to  do  honour  to  the  founder  ot 
such  a  noble  institution. 

From  the  unfortunate  circumstance  of  Sir  John  Cass  dy<r 
ing  with  the  pen  in  his  hand,  before  he  had  completed  hia 
good  intention  by  will ;  and  the  intricacies  occasioned  by 
accomptants  and  attomies  employed,  this  excellent  charity 
had  nearly  been  annihilated,  had  not  Sir  Crispe  Gasooyne^ 
•developed  the  seeming  obscurities,  aqd  ultimately  caused  the 
charity  to  be  reconfirmed  by  a  decree  in  chancery;  he 
might,  therefore,  be  properly  deemed  a  second  founder. 

On  the  12th  of  July  i748|  the  trustees,  under  this  con* 
firmation,  held  their  first  general  meeting;  and  thus  was  a 
foundation,  the  largest  and  best  of  the  kind,  the  royal  foun- 
dation of  Christ^s  Hospital  excepted,  rescued  from  ruin :  i| 
has  for  its  support  a  real  ests^te,  between  400  and  SOO/.  per 
mmtum ;  and  the  interest  of  a  per^nal  estate,  of  5000/. 

Another  school  belonging  to  this  parish  is  situated  near 
Tower  Hill,  and  is  called  Starling*s  school,  from  its  fouoder^ 
Sir  Samuel  Starling,  formerly  alderman  of  Portsoken  war4« 
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THIS  BEkint,  accorduig  to  the  Britannia  Sancta,  waa  of 
noble  English-Saxon  extraction,  whilst  Cfaristianity  was  ia 
ita  infancy  in  these  realms.  Having  travelled  for  improTe- 
ment,  be  returned  to  his  native  country,  where  be  led  a 
monastic  life,  aad  died  highly  respected.  Few  Briti^ 
aunts  seem  to  have  been  more  revered  by  the  antient  in- 
habitants of  this  island.  Botolph's  Town  (now  Boston)  in 
liRetdmbire ;  and  Botolph's  Bridge  (now  Bottle  Bridge)  in 
Hurittngdon^ire,  took  tbeir  names  from  him ;  and  besides 
the  famous  priory  at  Colchester,  no  less  than  four  chnrcbea 
in  London  are  dedicated  to  his  honour. 

The  fir«t  cfaarch'  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  about  the 
dme  of  William  T. ;  and  in  1418,  Mr.  Robert  Bereford,  an 
eminent  bell-founder  in  the  parish,  caused  an  aisle,  dedL 
cMed  to  St.  Catharine,  a  chapel  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  a 
new  steeple  to' be  made,  agreeably  to  his  will;  though  Stow 
iay«,  tW  the  principal  part  of  the  church  was  rebuilt  by 
t^  prior  and  convent  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  It,  however, 
3  C  2  became 
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became  so  ruinous,  that  an  act  passed  for  erecting  tbe  pre« 
sent  structure,  which  was  finished  in  1744  ;  and,  contrary  to 
custom,  standing  north  and  south. 

It  is  built  with  brick,  and  is  a  plain  massy  structure,  and 
consists  of  a  body  of  regular  shape,  a  losty  steeple,  formed 
of  a  tower,  with  rather  a  heavy  spire.  Its  greatest  oma« 
ment  is  a  bold  rustic  with  which  it  is  strengthened  at  the 
corners ;  within  the  tower  are  eight  bells.  The  interior  of 
th6  church  is  well  ornamented,  and  has  a  good  organ.  The 
altar  is  very  handsome,  and  ornamented  to  imitate  por- 
phyry ;  above,  are  pictures  of  the  Holy  Family,  and  the 
Annunciation. 

The  monuments  of  greatest  note,  are  as  follow.  In  the 
vestibule,  thus  inscribed : 

Here  Ijeth  Thomas  Lord  Darcy  of  the  North  *,  and  sometime 
of  the  Order  of  the  Garter;  Sir  Nicholas' Care w«  Knight  of  the 
Garter  t;  Lady  Elizabeth  Carew,  Daughter  to  Francis  Brian  ; 
and  Sir  Arthur  Darcy,  younger  Son  to  the  said  Lord  Darcy ;  and 
Lady  Mary  his  dear  Wife*  Daughter  of  Sir  Nicholas  Carew^  who 
bad  ten  Sons  and  five  daughters^  &c. 

Against  a  pillar  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave  of  the  church, 
a  monument,  with  the  following  inscription : 

Before  this  Pillar  lyelh  the  Body  of  Robert  Dow,  Citizen  and 
Merchant  Taylor  of  London,  with  Lettice  his  Wife,  and  Thomas 
his  Son;  which  Robert  deceased  the  2d  day  of  May  1612.  His 
Age  was  89  years;  who  among  other  his  Charities  done  in  this 
City,  and  elsewhere  sundry  wa^s,  as  to  several  Hospitals  abroad^ 
and  at  home.  Prisons,  and  to  19  poor  Householders  of  the  Merchant 
Taylors  Company  in  perpctuum,  gave  to  this  Parish  of  St.  Botolph's 
(whereof  he  was  a  Member)  the  Nomination  of  two  Alms-women 

•  Thomas,  Lord  Darcy  of  tl\e  North,  knight  of  the  Garter,  with  tc- 
vcral  of  his  family,  were  beheaded  for  high  treason  on  Tower  Hill,  on 
the  20th  of  June,  30  Henry  VIIL 

*  t  Sir  Nicholas  Carew,  knight  of  the  Garter,  and  master  of  the  hone 
to  the  same  king,  was  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill,  January  9,  in  that 
year,  with  Henry  Courtenay,  marquis  of  Exeter ;  the  alledged  crime 
was,  the  traitorous  endeavour  to  promote  Reginald  Pole  to  the  crown. 

firedj 
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jQreeljr  relieved,  and  Twenty  pounds  yearly  to  be  distributed  to 
threescore  poor  aged  and  impotent  Men.  and  Women,  by  Nobles 
apiece  upon  every.  St.  Thomas's  Eve  for  ever. 

/Id  Glariam  Dei 
Per  Nepotem  ac  Hasredem  Zachary  Dow  poithumum. 

It  was  repaired  by  the  Merchant  Taylors  in  the  year  1675. 

This  monument  is  adorned  with  the  effigies  of  the  deceased 
carved  in  marble,  both  his  hands  resting  on  a  d«ath*s  head, 
above  which  is  the  arms  of  th^  company  of  Merchant  Tay* 
lors.* 

Mr.  Stow  says,  there  was  a  tomb  in  the  south  part  of  the 
church-yard,  with  this  inscription : 

Here  under  this  Stone  lyeth  the  Body  of  George  Clarke,  Citizen 

and  Vintner  of  London,  who,  by  his  last  Will  and  Teitament,  gave 

for  divers  good  and  charitable  Uses  these  Legacies  hereafter  fol- 
lowing :    ' 

1.  For  the  Publick  School  in  the  University  of  Oxenford,  7  ^q^j 
.   the  Summ  of-        -        -        -        -        -        -        -i 

To  the  Use  of  the  Poor  of  the  4  Precincts  of  the  Ward  of! 
Portsoaken,  being  the  Parish  of  St.  Botolphs  without  Aid-  >  295} 
gate,  293/.  6s.  Sd. J 

To  the  Parish  of  White  Chapel,  for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor  \  ^^^ 
there        -        -        - j^^^ 

To  the  Parish  of  St.  Leonards  in  Shoreditch,  to  the  Use  of!    ^^ 
the  Poor  there,  106/.  15*.  and  4rf.      -        -        -        .     /  *"^ 

To  the  Company  of  Vintners        -        -        -        -  •  10 

To  the  Poor  of  Christ's  Hospital  -        -        -  -  5 

He  deceased  the   19th  day  of  April,  Anno  Dom.  1606.  JEiaX 

sux  63,  . 

We  have  before  mentioned,  under  the  monasteiiy  of  St. 
Clare,  Minories,  concerning  Dr.  Clark,  bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  said  to  have  been  buried  here. 

Monuments  of  modern  date  are  to  the  memory  of  the  Re* 
verend  Michael  Hallings,  late  secretary  to  the  Society  for  the 
promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge,  1786.  Maria  Hallifax, 
ym£e  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Hallifax,  Gresham  professor  of  Di- 
vinity; 1802. 

*  We  shall  have  occaiion  to  mention  this  gentleman*t  other  charitieti^ 
under  the  article  Newgate* 
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The  liring  is  a  curacy ;  the  impfopnator  being  held  ii^  fee 
from  the  crown.  Among  the  carates,  the  most  eminent  were 
Dr.  White  Kennet,  afterwards  bishop  of  Peterbordugb. 

Eastward,  the  street  now  forming  the  High  Street,  was 
formerly  a  road  with  a  few  houses  and  inns,  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  traretlersy  and  the  city  liberties  ended  at  a  place 

then  called  Hog  Lane. 

In  this  lane  and  the  fields  adjoinmg,  hogs  were  allowed  to 
be  notrrished  by  the  bakers  of  London,  whence  the  name. 
Here,  in  Stow's  time,  were  **  fair  hedge  rows  of  elm  trees 
on  edch  side,  with  bridges  and  easy  stiles,  to  pass  ovet  into 
the  pleasant  fields,  very  commodious  for  citi2ens  therein  to 
walk,  shoot,  and  otherwise  to  recreate  and  refresh  their 
dolled  spirits  rn  the  sweet. and  wholesome  air;  which  is  now^ 
says  he,  within  few  years,  made  a  continuaf  building  through- 
out of  garden-houses  and  small  cottages,  and  the  fields  on 
efther  side  are  turned  into  garden-plats,  timber. yards,  bowl* 
ing  allies,  and  such  like,  fronv  Houndsditch  in  the  West,  so 
fer  as  Whitechapel,  and  farther  in  the  east.**  This  plot  is 
now  covered  by  the  pleasant  streets  and  alleys  of  Petticoat 
Lane,  and  its  cleanly  neighbourhood. 

Curious,  however,  and  singular  as  it  may  appear,  this 
spot  was  formerly  the  habitation  of  great  men ;  and  we  have 
the  authority  of  the  ingenious  Mr.  Moser,  for  saying  that  in 
Petticoat  Lane  was  the  town  residence  of  the  stately  count 
Gondamar,  ambassador  from  Spain,  and  the  cau^  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh's  death  in  the  reign  of  James  L 

"  Nurtured  in  a  nation  which  had,'*  says  Mr.  M.  **  all 
that  chivalrous  dignity,  those  heightened  notions  of  honour, 
that  Moorish  gallantry  left  to  Spain  when  it  receded/  com^ 
bined  with  that  splendid  enthusiasm  which  the  torrent  of 
Mexican  riches  then  just  poured  upon  it,  produced,  Count 
Gondamar  is  said  to  have  been  dazzled  and  impressed  with 
the  magnificence  of  hjs  own  country,  and  to  ba^  bfoughe 
with  him  to  this  all  those  ideas  of  state  and  grandeur  which 
his  close  connexion  with  the  contemplators  of  visionary  worlds 
tfnd  the  posseseK>rtf  of  realms  of  gold  might  be  supposed  to 
inspire. 

Having 
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•  ^  ^  Having  stated  tbU  to  be  the  cbamcter  of  the  representative 
of  the  Spanish  monarch,  I  could  hardly  have  supposed  that 
the  metropolis  had  in  it  a  palace  fit  for  his  reception ;  yet  we 
have  it  from  unquestionable  authority,  that  he  did  find  a 
mansion.  The  reader  will  hardly  conjecture  where  ?  and  be 
surprised  wiien  he  is  informed,  in  Petticoat  Zfafie. 

**  It  is  certain,  that  in  a  branch  from  the  long  avenue  (Petti* 
coat  Lane),  which  leads  from  the  high  street  Wbitechapel  to 
Sinock  AUty^  called  Gravel  Lane,  and  which  was  formerly 
bounded  with  hedge-rows  and  elm-trees,  and  had)  on  both 
sides  of  the  way,  ^^  very  pleasant  fields  to  walk  in,  insomuch 
that  gentlemen  used  to  have  houses  there,'^  stood,  till  withiu 
these  last  twenty  years,  a  very  large  quadrangular  mansion, 
which  had  had  court-yards,  gates,  and  aH  otlier  appendages 
of  state,  and  in  which  once  resided  that  augu)»t  personage 
Count  Gpodamar,  whose  name  it  retained  till  its  final  dilapi- 
dation. Tradition  says,  it  had  formerly  been  occupied  by 
the  Earl  of  Essex.  In  the  Interregnum,  it  was  possessed  by 
CromwelPs  soldiers,  probably  to  communicate  with  the  gar- 
rison in  Houndsditch,  and  ultimately  with  the  Tower,  and 
to  assist  in  having  an  eye  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  city. 

^^  Latterly  it  was  let  out  in  tenements ;  its  gardens  covered 
with  mean  cottages  and  sheds ;  and  its  once,  I  presume,  mag. 
nificent  apartments  inhabited  by  a  colony  of  the  children  of 
Ifiiael,  much  more  remarkable  for  the. cunning  than  the  can- 
dour of  their  dealings. 

<<  Some  years  since,  the  East  India  company  purchased  this 
spot,  which  had  long  been  a  public  nuisance,  and  erected 
upon  it  those  magnificent  warehouses,  which  extend  from 
the  new  street,  Bishopsgate,  to  Cutler's  Street,  Hounds* 
ditch>  &c. 

^^  Petticoat  Lane  itself  is  still  inhabited  by  Jews,  who  hav* 
log  always  an  eye  to  traffic,  have  established  in  it  a  Rag^ 
fair^  which  seems  intended  to  rival  Rosemary  Lane.  Indeed^ 
I  fear,  its  situation  affords  facilities  for  the  disposal  of  stolen 
and  ill  acquired  goods.  Therefore,  as  I  understand  that  tliQ 
East  India  company  have  for  some  time  had  an  extension  of 
their  warehouses  in  contemplation,   and  had  once  almost 
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agreed  for  that  part  of  this  wretched  place  which  is  in  the 
parish  of  Christ  Church,  Middlesex,  it  is  devoutly  to  be 
wished,  if  there  are  any  persons  so  inimical  to  their  own 
interests,  the  interests  of  the  parish,  of  morality,  of  society 
in  genera),  as  to  withhold  their  sanction,  after  the  truly  li- 
beral ofiers  that  have  been  made,  that  legislative  authority 
would  interfere  to  correct  an  error  which  cannot  arise  from 
any  thing  short  of  insanity  ;  and,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
enabled  the  said  company  to  complete  their  noble  and  ne- 
cessary plan,  they  would  remove  and  extirpate  one  of  the 
greatest  nuisances,  whether  considered  in  point  of  morals  or 
health,  that  at  present  exists  in  the  metropolis. 

**  Strype,  the  historian's,  house. — Before  I  take  a  final 
leave  of  Petticoat  Lane,  which  were  it  not  to  shew  the  reader 
that  such  things  were  and  are,  I  ought  to  apologize  for  lead- 
ing him  into,  I  must  observe,  that  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  way,  and  within  sight  of  count  Gondamar's,  stood  an- 
other large  house,  formerly  occupied  by  Hans  Jacobson, 
jeweller  to  king  James  the  First ;  it  was  in  a  paved  alle^^ 
called,  from  the  ancestors  of  the  historian,  Strype's  Court, 
now,  in  the  phraseology  of  the  place,  termed  *^  Tripe's 
Yard ;"  part  of  it  still  remains.  It  had  formerly  gardens  be- 
liiud  it,  and  was  said  to  have  been,  with  respeft  to  its  situ- 
ation, exceedingly  pleasant. 

"  In  this  house,  John  Strype,  that  exemplary  divine,  ih- 
dustipious  biographer,  and  ingenious  historian,  was  bom. 
He  has,  in  several  parts  of  his  works,  left  notices  of  this, 
the  place  of  his  nativity,  which  we  find  in  his  most  early 
years,  which  must  have  been  soon  after  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  very  different  from  what  it  has 
lately  been,  and  is  at  present.  He  died  in  the  year  1737,  at 
a  very  advanced  age,  having  held  the  vicarage  of  Low  Lay- 
ton  near  sixty -eight  years.  This  Strype's,  or  Tripe's  Yard, 
takes  its  name  from  the  house  in  which  his  father  and  him* 
self  resided ;  but  is  now,  like  Petticoat  Lane,  the  resort  of 
the  lowest  order  of  Jews."  * 

•Vestiges,  &c.  Europ.  Mag.  March  1804. 
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Part  of  the  street  from  Aldgate  is  occupied  on  the  soath 
side  by  batchers,  and  is  called  Whitechapel  Markets 

Retumuig  to  St.  Botolph's  church »  through  Church  Row*, 
we  come  to  Houndsditch. 

This  was  formerly  a  ditch,  which  took  its  name  from  being 
the  receptacle'  for  dead  dogs  and  other  61th.  It  was,  how- 
ever, if  not  dignified,  remarkable,  as  being  the  deserved 
place  of  burial  for  the  traiterous  noble,  Edric,  the  murderer 
of  his  sovereign  Edmund  Ironside,  in  favour  of  Canute.— 
<*  I  like  the  treason,"  observed  the  latter,  ^^  but  I  detest  the 
traitor !''  and  in  consequence  of  this  opinion,  when  Edric 
came  to  demand  the  wages  of  his  iniquity,  which  had  been 
promised  to  be  the  highest  situation  in  London;  ^'behead 
the  traitor  !*'  says  Canute,  <<  and  agreeably  to  his  desire,  place 
hishead  on  the  highest  part  of  the  Tower  P'  He  was  then 
drawn  by  his  heels  from  Baynard's  Castle,  and  tormented  to 
death  by  burning  torches ;  his  head  exposed  as  directed,  and 
his  body  thrown  into  Houndsditch.* 

On  the  side  of  this  ditch,  opposite  the  city  wall,  was  ft 
fidd  belonging  to  the  priory  of  the  Holy  Trinity ;  which 
being  given  upon  the  dissolution  to  Sir  Thomas  Audley,  was 
conferred  by  him  on  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge,  of  which 
he  was  the  founder. 

Towards  the  street  were  small  cottages,  two  stories  high^ 
with  little  garden  plats ;  these  cottages  were  built  by  a  prior 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  was  appointed  for  the  reception  of 
bed-rid  people,  who,  when  past  labour,  solicited  the  benefit* 
cence  of  the  humane. 

**  In  my  youth,"  sajrs  Stow,  **  I  remember,  devout  people, 
as  well  men  as  women  of  this  city,  were  accustomed  often- 
times, especially  on  Fridays,  weekly,  to  walk  that  way  pur- 
posely, and  there  to  bestow  their  charitable  alms^  every  poor 
man  or  woman  lying  in  their  bed  within  their  window,  which 
was  towards  the  street  open,  so  low,  that  every  man  might 
see  them,  a  clean  linen  cloth  lying  in  their  window,  and  a 
pair  of  beads,  to  shew  that  there  lay  a  bed  rid  body,  unable 
but  to  pray  only.    This  street  was  first  paved  in  1503;** 

*  Richard  of  Clrencetter. 
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Here  afterv^rards  was  a  foundery  for  brass  ordnrance,  baift 
about  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIF.  by  three 
brothers  of  the  name  of  Owen.  This  foundery  took  up 
great  part  of  the  field ,  the  other  being  occupied  by  a  gar- 
dener, who  formed  it  into  garden  ground.  This  profitable 
concern  was  destructive  to  the  poor  bed-rid  people  and  their 
humble  habitations;  the  first  were  scattered,  and  their  dwel- 
lings levelled  with  the  ground.  In  the  last  year  of  the  reign 
of  Edward  VL  many  pleasant  houses  for  respectable  citizens^ 
with  appropriate  gardens,  began  to  be  erected. 

Thus  neighbourhood,  however,  even  at  this  period,  was 
notorious  for  a  nuisance,  which  is  the  curse  of  all  well-in* 
tended  communities.  <'  It  is  fatal,^'  remarks  our  antieht  city 
historian,  **  to  the  suburbs  of  every  great  city  to  be  infected 
with  some  foul  and  unclean  birds,  that  there  baild  their  nesCs, 
although  not  with  professed  and  ignominious  stain  of  lewd 
life;  because  within  the  limits  of  Houndsditch  dwell  many  a 
good  and  honest  citizen,  that  will  never  endure  such  a  scan- 
dalous neighbourhood  :  Yet  there  are  crept  in  among  them  a 
base  kind  of  vermin,  well  deserving  to  be  ranked  and  num- 
bered with  them,  whom  our  old  prophet  and  countryman, 
Gyldas,  oalled  JEtatis  atramentumy  the  black  discredit  of 
the  age,  and  of  the  place  where  they  were  suffered  to  live : 
or  rather,  as  St.  Bernard  thinks  it  more  convenient  to  term 
them,  Baptisatos  Judaos^  baptized  Jews,  who  take  them- 
selves to  be  christians,  when  they  are  worse  indeed  than  the 
Jews  ever  were  for  usury. 

**  These  men,  or  rather  monsters  in  the  shape  of  men,  pro- 
fess to  live  by  lending,  and  yet  will  lend  nothing  but  upon 
pawns ;  neither  to  any,  but  unto  poor  people  only,  and  for 
no  less  gain  than  after  fifty  or  tliree-score  pounds  in  the  hun- 
dred. The  pawn  of  the  poor  borrower  must  needs  be  more 
than  double  worth  the  money  lent  upon  it,  and  the  time  of 
limitation  is  no  longer  than  a  month,  although  they  well 
know,  that  the  money  needs  not  to  be  repaid  back  until  a 
twelvemonth's  end ;  by  which  time  the  interest  grows  to  be 
«o  great,  that  the  pawn,  which,  at  the  first,  was  better  than 
twice  worth  the  money  borrowed  on  it,  doth  not  in  the  end, 
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prove  to  be  valuable  as  the  debt,  which  must  be  paid  be* 
fore  the  poor  party  can  redeem  it;  by  which  extorting 
means  of  proceeding,  the  poor  borrower  is  quite  cheated  of 
his  pawn,  for  less  than  the  third  part,  which  it  was  truly 
worth. 

^*  It  is  a  great  error,  in  my  poor  opinion,  that  in  so  an- 
tient  and  famous  a  city,  abounding,  otherwise,  in  most 
Christian  alms  and  works  of  mercy,  among  so  many  worthy 
liberalities  bestowed  upon  the  poor  in  divers  and  distinct  pa- 
rishes, no  order  is  taken  for  such  a  public  stock  for  the  truly 
poor,  that,  when  in  their  urgent  necessity,  either  by  want 
of  means,  sickness,  or  other  hindrances,  their  pawns  may 
not  go  to  the  cut- throat  usurer,  but  remain  to  their  own 
good,  living  or  dying,  or  to  theirs,  without  any  other  be- 
neiit,  than  that  it  may  still  serve  for  the  like  relief. 

^^  And  let  me  not  here  be  mistaken,  that  I  condemn  such 
as  live  by  honest  buying  and  selling,  and  make  a  conscience 
of  their  dealing :  no,  truly,  I  mean  only  the  Judas  broker^ 
that  lives  by  the  bag ;  and,  except  God  be  more  merciful  to 
bim,  will  follow  him  that  did  bear  the  bag.'' 

On  the  south  side  of  Houndsditch,  a  small  street  leads  to 
Bevis  Marks^  Here  formerly  stood  the  city  mansion  and 
gardens  of  the  abbot  of  St.  Edmund's  Bury ;  which,  from 
that  circumstance,  occasioned  it  to  be  called  Bury^s^  cor« 
ruptedly,  Bevis  Marks.  This  house  being  demolished,  the 
grround  was  laid  out  in  buildings,  and  now  forms  Bury 
Street,  the  synagogue  of  the  Portuguese  Jews,  and  a  Dis- 
senting meeting,  which  is  rendered  famous  by  being  the 
place  of  which  the  elegant,  ingenious,  and  pious  Dr.  Isaac 
Watts«  was,  for  many  years  pastor. 

Further  on,  towards  Camomile  Street,  stood  the  Papey, 
a  religious  house  belonging  to  a  brotherhood  of  St.  John  the 
EvangeUst,  and  St.  Charity;  founded  in  1430,  by  William 
Oliver,  William  Bamaby,  and  John  Stafford,  chantry 
priests  in  London,  for  a  master,  two  wardens,  &c.  chap, 
lains,  chantry  priests,  conducts,  and  other  brethren  and 
sisters,  that  should  be  admitted  into  the  church  of  St.  Au«. 
gustine  Papcy  in  the  Wall. 
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The  brethren  of  this  house  beooming  kune,  or  otbenrise 
into  great  poverty,  were  relieved ;  and  bad  a  chamber,  with 
a  certain  allowance  of  bread,  drink,  and  coals,  and  one  oU 
man  and  his  wife  to  see  them  served,  and  keep  the  house 
clean.  This  brotherhood,  among  many  others,  was  dissolved  m 
the  reign  of  Edward  VL  and  was  afterwards  used  as  a  resi- 
dence by  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  secretary  of  state  to 
Queen  Elizabeth. 

In  a  small  passage  opposite,  leading  to  Devonshire  Squaie» 
is  a  MEETING  HOUSE  belonging  to  the  religious  society  of 
Friends,  usually  denominated  Quakers*  Similar  to  all 
other  places  of  worship  belonging  tm  this  respectable  dasa 
of  the  community,  the  place  is  distinguishable  for  its  plain^ 
unadorned  state  of  neatness ;  and  the  numerous  assen^ilag^ 
of  the  Friends  which  attend  the  worship,  are  remari^able  for 
the  unaffected  simplicity  of  their  deportment. 

Some  of  the  principal  doctrines  held  by  this  class  of  re* 
ligious  worship  are,  that  God  hath  given  to  all  men  super- 
natural light,  which,  being  obeyed,  can  save  them ;  and  that 
this  life  is  Christ ;  that  the  life  ought  to  be  regulated  ac* 
cording  to  this  light,  without  which  no  man  or  woman  is 
capable  of  understanding  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  they 
believe  were  given  by  the  inspiration  of  God,  and  are  to  be 
preferred  to  all  other  writings  extant  in  the  world ;  and  do 
own .  them  to  be  a  secondary  and  subordinate  rule  of  faith 
and  practice,  but  the  light  and  spirit  of  God,  they  believ« 
is  the  primary  rule  ;  because  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  given 
forth  by,  and  do  receive  all  their  authority  from,  the  Hdy 
^Spirit,  but  a  measure  or  manifestation  of  the  Spirit,  u 
given  to  every  one,  that  they  may  profit;  that  in  worship, 
men  and  women  ought  to  wait  in  the  silence  of  all  flesh,  to 
receive  immediately  from  the  Lord,  before  they  open  their 
mouths,  either  in  prayer  to  the  Almighty,  or  in  testimony 
to  the  people ;  that  all  superstitions  and  ceremonies  of  mere 
human  institution  in  religion,  ought  to  be  laid  aside ;  as  abb 
in  civil  society,  such  as  saluting  one  another,  by  the  pulling 
off  the  hat,  bowing,  courtesying,  and  saying  you  instead  of 
ihoUf  to  a  single  person,  &g.  ;  that  men  and  women  ought 
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to  be  pliiin  and  grare  hi  their  apparel^  tober  and  just  in 
their  whole  conversation^  and'^  at  a  word,  in  all  their  deal- 
ings ;  not  to  swear  or  fight,  or  bear  any  carnal  weapons  for 
that  end,  but  to  love  one  anotber  and  do  good,  as  much  as 
in  their  power. 

Devonshire  SauAKS,  occupies  what  was  originally  t 
single  house,  with  pleasure  gardens^  bowling  greens,  &c. 
formed  by  Jasper  Fisher,  one  of  the  six  clerks  in  chan- 
cery, a  justice  of  peace,  and  a  freeman  of  the  Goldsmith*s 
company.  The  mansion,  so  largely  and  elegantly  con- 
struSed  by  a  man  of  no  property  or  figure  in  life,  ob- 
tained it  the  name  of  Fisher's  Folhf ;  and  the  following 
rhyme,  celebrated  this  and  other  absurdities  of  the  times : 

•«  Kirkebie's  castle,  and  Fisher's  Folly, 
Spinol&'s  pleasure,  and  Megs's  glory." 

After  the  ruin  of  its  vain  projector,  it  had  a  quick  suc- 
cession 0/  owners ;  among  others  Edward,  Earl  of  Oxford, 
lord  high  chamberlain  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  is  recorded 
to  have  presented  to  that  queen  the  first  perfumed  gloves 
brought  to  England,  resided  here ;  and  it  is  probable,  that 
during  the  time  he  held  it,  her  majesty  lodged  here  in  one  of 
her  visits  to  the  City.  It  fell  firom  him  to  the  noble  fiimily  of 
Cavendish ;  William,  the  second  earl  of  Devonshire,  died  in  it 
about  the  year  1 628.  This  family  had,  however,  resided  in  the 
neighbourhood  for  many  years ;  for  it  appears  that  Thomas 
Cavendish,  treasurer  of  the  Exchequer  to  Henry  VIII.  bu- 
ried his  lady  in  St.  Botolph's,  the  parish  church ;  and  by 
will,  he  bequeathed  a  legacy  for  its  repair.  During  the 
time  of  the  Civil  Wars,  the  house  was  formed  into  a  con- 
venticle, which  Butler  alludes  to,  when  s{)eaking  of  <^  tha 
packed  parliament,"  in  the  following  lines : 

"  Tliat  represents  no  part  o'th'  nailon. 
But  Fisher's  Folly  congregation  *•'' 

From  the  title  of  this  noble  family,  the  square  as- 
sumed its  present  name.    It  is  of  small  dimensions,  but  has 

*  Hudibras,  Canto  ii.  line  Sd3.  Sc«  alio  Dr.  Nash's  Notes  on  Ha*% 
Libras  ii.  417. 

several 
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several  good  houses.  In  the  north  west  comer  is  a  large 
house,  whieh  wbs  formerly  the  residence  <^  Sir  Samue}  Dasb- 
wood,  lord  mayor  of  London,  1703« 

It  is  recorded  in  the  register  of  St.  Botolpb,  Bishopsgate, 
that  Edward  Alleyn,  the  benevolent  founder  of  Dulwich 
CoUege,  was  bom  near  Devonshire  House  in  1566,  near 
where  Sir  Francis  Baring  has  his  present  residence.  Je« 
remiah  Collier,  who  was  an  enemy  to  plays  and  plajrers, 
has  yet  the  justice  to  term  Alleyn  the  Roscius  of  bis  age  ; 
and  *^  that  as  he  out-acted  others  in  his  life,  so  at  his  death, 
(alluding  to  bis  extensive  charities)  he  out-did  himself.** 

New  Street  is  occupied  by  very  large,  and  seemingly 
the  most  extensive  of  the  East  India  warehouses ;  as  they 
cover  a  space  of  nine  acres  of  ground,  and  reach  hence  to 
Houndsditch.  They  are  appointed  for  the  reception  of 
goods  for  Private  Trade,  which  are  of  such  importance, 
that  a  military  guard  is  kept  on  the  premises  every  night. 

The  Old  Artillery  Ground  was  a  short  way  rtorth  east 
of  Devonshire  Square.  This  was  originally  a  spacious  field, 
called  Teazel  Close,  from  its  being  planted  with  teazles 
for  the  use  of  clothworkers.  It  was  afterwards  let  to  cross* 
bow  makers,  who  used  to  shoot  there ;  but  being  at  length 
inclosed  with  a  brick  wall,  it  afterwards  was  used  as  an  ar- 
tillery ground,  to  which  the  gunners  of  the  Tower  resorted 
every  Thursday,  when  they  levelled  brass  pieces  of  artillery 
against  a  butt  of  earth  raised  for  that  purpose. 

**  The  last  prior  of  St.  Mary  Spital  granted  to  the  gun- 
ners of  the  Tower  this  artillery  ground  for  thrice  ninety 
nine  years,  for  the  use  and  practice  of  great  and  small  ar- 
tillery ;  and  king  Henry  VIII.  gave  the  company  a  charter* 
Hence  this  artillery  ground  became  subject  to  the  Tower; 
the  streets,  &c.  compose  one  of  the  Tower  Hamlets,  and 
the  inhabitants  are  still  summoned  on  juries  belonging  to  the 
court»Reld  on  Tower  Hill. 

"  In  the  year  1585,  the  city  being  put  to  great  trouble 
and  expence  by  the  continual  musters  and  training  of  sol- 
diers, s6me  brave  and  active  citizens,  who  had  obtained  ex- 
perience both  at  home  and  abroad,  voluntarily  exerchied 
^*  themselves, 
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themselves,  and  trained  up  others  in  the  use  of  arms,  so 
chat  within  two  years  there  were  almost  three  hundred  mer* 
chants,  and  other  persons  of  distinction,  qualified  to  teach 
the  common  soldiers  the  management  of  their  guns,  pikes, 
and  halberts,  as  well  as  to  inarch  and  countermarch.  These 
met  every  Thursday,  each  person  by  turns  bearing  office 
from  tlie  coirporal  to  the  captain,  and  some  of  these  gentle- 
men had  the  honour  of  having  a  body  of  forces  under  their 
command  at  the  great  camp  at  Tilbury,  in  the  year  1588, 
when  the  Spaniards  sent  against  England  their  pretended  in  vin. 
cible  Armada,  and  these  commanders  were  generally  called 
Captains  of  the  Artillery  Garden. 

*^  This  noble  exercise  became  afterwards  discontinued  for 
along  time,  but  was  renewed  in  the  year  1610,  when  se- 
veral gentlemen  having  obtained  the  permission  of  king 
James  I.  undertook  at  their  private  expence  a  weekly  ex- 
ercise in  the  same  artillery  ground,  and  in  the  year  1662, 
erected  an  armoury,  in  which  they  placed  five  hundred  sets 
of  arms,  of  extraordinary  beauty  and  workmanship.  The 
Artillery  Company  now  greatly  increased,  and  the  people 
resorted  to  the  artillery  ground  to  learn  to  defend  them- 
selves and  their  country ;  and  even  many  gentlemen  from 
every  county  went  to  learn  martial  exercises,  in  order  to 
teach  them  to  superintend  the  militia,  in  the  distant  parts 
of  the  kingdom. 

^'  At  length  the  company  being  so  much  increased  that 
this  artillery  ground  was  scarcely  able  to  contain  them,  for 
they  amounted  to  about  six  thousand :  they  removed  to  the 
New  Artillery  Ground  near  the  upper  end  of  Moorfields, 
where  they  still  continue  to  assemble.'* 

Further  down  is  Union  Street,  a  very  excellent  modern 
improvement,  forming  a  grand  line  of  communication  from 
Spital  Fields  church  to  Smithfield. 

Near  this  place,  was  antiently  the  priory  and  bilfcil  iil  of 
St.  Mary,  called  St,  Mary  Spital,  founded  by  Walter 
Brune,  sheriff  of  London,  and  lloisia,  his  wife.  The 
fiirst  stone  was  laid  by  Walter,  archdeacon  of  London,  in 
the  year  II 97 ;   its  boundaries  were  from  Berwarcl's  Lane 
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(near  Widegate  Alley)  towards  the  south,  aiid  extending  in 
breadth  to  the  parish  of  St.  Leonard,  Shoreditcb,  towards 
tiie  north ;  in  length  it  reached  from  King  Street  (or  the 
High  Street  of  Bishopsgate  Without)  on  the  west,  to  the 
bishop  of  London's  field,  called  Lollesworth  (now  Spital 
Fields)  ot)  the  east. 

This  hospital  was  endowed  with  several  lands  and  tene* 
inents«  Edward  I.  by  charter  gave,  for  the  repose  of  his 
soul,  to  the  prior  and  convent,  several  churches  and  lands 
in  the  diocese  of  Winton. 

*  A  part  of  the  large  cburch^yard  belonging  to  tbe  Iios* 
pital,    but  separated  by  a  brick  wall,    was  remaining  in 
Stow*s  time,  in  which  was  a  pulpit  cross,  similar  to  that 
in  St.  Paul's  church  yard ;  adjoining  was  built  a  boase, 
which  was  appointed  .for  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
corporation  of  London,  where  they  were  seated  .to  hear 
•ermons  preached  during  the  Easter  holidays.    It  appears  it 
was  usual  in  those  times,  that  on  Good  Friday  a  divine  of 
emineqce  should,  by  appointment,  expatiate  on  Christ's 
Passion,  in  a  sermon  «t  Paul's  Cross ;  on  the  three  days 
next  Easter,  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday,  a  bishop,  a 
dean,  and  a  doctor  of  divinity,  should  preach  at  the  Spital 
concerning  the  Resnrrection  ;  and  on  Low  Sunday  another 
learned  divine  was  to  rehearse  the  substance  of  the  other 
four  in  a  fifth  sermon.    At  these  the  lord  mayor  and  cor* 
poration  always  attended,  robed  in  vicdet  gowns,  on  Good 
Friday  and  Easter  Wednesday  ;  and,  on  the  other  days,  in 
scarlet.     This  custom  continued  till  the  Great  Rebellion  in 
1642,  when  it  was  discontinued;  however,  it  was  revived 
after  the  Restoration,  except  that  instead  of  being  preached 
at  Paul's  Cross,  which  had  been  demolished,  the  sermons 
were  in  the  choir  of  the  cathedral.    After  the  Great  Fire, 
they  were  discontinued  both  at  St.  Paul's  church,  and  at  the 
Spital,  and  the  Easter  sermons  were  delivered  at  some  ap« 
pointed  church ;  and  at  last  at  St.  Bridget,  in  Fleet  Street, 
where  they  continued  invariably  till  the    late  repairs  of 
that  church,  when  they  were  removed  to  Christ  Church, 
Newgate  Street,  where  they  ^till  continue. 
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The  hospital  of  St.  Mary  Spital,  wben  it  surrendered,  was 
Valued  to  expend  47S/. ;  and,  besides  church  ornaments,  the 
goods  belonging  to  the  foundation  consisted  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty  beds,  for  the  reception  of  needy  persons. 

In  15 59  9  Queen  Elizabeth  came  in  great  state  from  St. 
Mary  Spital,  attended  by  one  thousand  men  in  harness,  with 
sheets  of  mail,  corslets,  and  roorrice  pikes,  and  ten  great 
pieces,  drawn  through  the  city,  to  her  palace ;  the  cavalcade 
was  attended  with  drums,  flutes,  and  trumpets,  two  mor- 
rice  dancers,  and  two  white  bears  in  a  cart.  This  was  in 
the  mayoralty  of  Sir  William  Hewitt,  and,  as  probably 
was  usual  on  such  occasions,  the  queen  in  the  first  year  of 
ber  reign,  honoured  the  Spital  sermon  with  her  presence. 

.  Od  the  side  of  Bishopsgatc  Street  Without,  nearly  op- 
posite Whitegate  Alley,  is  a  public  house  of  a  curious  con- 
ttruction  ;  which,  though  now  degraded  from  its  original  des. 
tibation,  was  originally  the  residence  of  Sir  Paul  Pindar,  who 
was  ambassador  nine  years  to  the  Ottoman  Porte,  in  the 
xeign  of  James  I. 
.    **  He  was  faithful  in  negociation,.  and  eminent  for  piety, 

i^l^'^^y}  loy^^^y>  ^1^^  prudence.  He  was  an  inhabitant 
twenty-six  years,  and  a  bountiful  benefactor  to  this  parish  -, 
md  died  m  1650,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four." 
'  A  few  bouses  toward  the  south  is  The  London  Work- 
house. This  is  a  large  and  commodious  structure,  for  the 
reception,  employment,  and  relief  of  the  indigent  and 
Mpless,as  well  as  for  the  punishment  of  the  vagrant  and  dis- 
orderly. To  embrace  all  the  benevolent  purposes  of  this  insti- 
tution, in  1649,  a  corporation  was  formed  by  full  legislative 
authority ,  with  a  common  seal.;  the  lord  mayor  always  being 
president.  The  corporation  were  allowed  to  purchase  lands 
or  tenements  to  the  annual  value  of  3000/.  and  the  common 
(M)uncil  were  empowered  to  rate  the  respective  wards,  pa* 
Irishes,  and  precincts  of  the  City,  for  the  support  of  the 
workhouse. 

Formerly  the  parishes  paid  one  shilling  per  week  for  each 
child,  beside  the  usual  assessment;  but  in  1751,  the  go- 
vernors came  to  a  resolution  that  no  more  children  paid  foe 
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by  the  parislie^r^ slkyulclijtn' fm^  be  received;  arkt  i^, was 
further  resolved;  !|||^'(i|ky  such  children  should  be  taken 
into  the  house,  ^s  were  committ^  by  the  city  magistrates, 
found  begging  in  the  street,  pilfmng^n  tile^Keys,*  br  laying 
about  in  glass  houses,  or  uninhabited  placdb*. ./ ^^hey  ar« 
dressed  in  russet  cloth,  with  a  round  badge  upon  their 
breasts,  representing  a  poor  boy,  and  a  sheep,  with  this 
motto :  **  GoD*s  Providence  is  our  inheritance  ^"  and 
when  they  arrive  at  a  proper  age,  the  boys  are  apprenticed 
to  trade  or  navigation,  and  the  girls  placed  to  service. 

A  portion  of  this  building,  called  the  Keeper^s  Side^  is 
appropriated,  for  the  confinement  of  those  who  have  no 
honest  means  of  employ  ;  and  prostitutes,  who  are  kept  to 
hard  labour  in  beating  of  hemp,  and  in  washing  linen.  In 
cases  of  sickness,  or  other  accidents,  they  have,  besides 
their  support,  physical  advice  and  assistance  gratis. 

When  the  city  gates  were  pulled  down  in  1761,  tbe  deb* 
tors  in  Ludgate,  oitiEens  of  London,  were  removed  to  a 
part  of  this  house,  in  apartments  allotted  for  that  purpose ; 
and  here  they  remained  till  removed  a  few  yearsi  since  to 
their  present  place  of  confinement,  behind  Giltspur  Street 
Compter. 

In  Old  Bethlem,  stood  a  priory,  founded  in  A.  D.  124^, 
by  Robert  Fitzmary,  sheriff  of  London,  for  the  support  of 
a  community  of  brothers  and  sisters,  who  wore  a  star  upoa 
their  upper  garments,  as  being  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  of 
Bethlehem.  This  priory  having  undergone  the  fate  of  other 
religious  houses  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL  was  purchased 
from  the  crown  by  the  mayor  and  commonalty,  in  1546  ; 
and  it  was  by  them  converted  into  an  hospital  for  the  cure 
of  lunatics,  at  a  certain  expcnce  to  be  paid  weekly  by  the 
relations  or  parish  of  tl)e  patient  admitted.  Besides,  the 
citizens,  at  a  court  of  aldermen,  on  the  7th  of  April,  5  Ed. 
ward  VI.  cancelled  a  former  agreement  in  regard  to  tythes 
and  oblations,  &c.  and  ordered,  «  That  the  inhabitants 
within  the  precinct  of  Bethlehem,  should  be  from  thence- 
forth united  to  the  parish  of  St.  Botdph  without  Biabopt- 
gate,  and  to  be  allotted  and  charged  to  all  officers  aad 
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charges,  tythes  and  clerk*nM%e9*  excepted.  -  In  cohsidera-i 
tion  whereof,  tlie  pi^rson  of  the  saicl  parish  Wsis  to  receive 
yearly  20s.  and  the  clerk  6s*  Bd,  out  of  the  chamber  of 
London.'' 

This  priory  inclosed  all  the  estate  and  ground,  in  lengthy 
from  the  king's  high  street,  meaning  Bishopsgate  Street 
east,  to  the  great  ditch  in  the  we^i  which  was  called  Deep 
Ditch,  dividing  the  said  lands  from  Moorfields;  and  in 
breadth,  to  the  land  of  Ralph  Downing,  viz.  Downing's 
Alley,  in  the  north,  and  to  the  land  of  the  church  of  St.  Bo« 
tolpb,  in  the  south. 

The  priory  being  dissolved,  and  the  site  and  lands  dis- 
posed of  to  the  city  of  London,  it  was  immediately  let  out 
to  tenants,  and  was  all  built  upon,  and  divided  into  streets, 
allejrs,  and  courts;  except  a  square  piece  of  ground,  of 
about  one  acre,  th^t  lies  at  the  north  east  extremity ^  of  the 
Lower  Moorfields,  known  by  the  modern  name  of  Broker 
Row ;  where  once  was  the  above  Deep  Ditch. 

Sir  Thomas  Rowe,  Merchant  Taylor,  and  lord  mayor  in 
1569,  caused  this  ground  to  be  inclosed  with  a  brick  wall, 
for  a  common  burial  ground,  at  a  low  rate,  to  such  parishes 
in  London  as  wanted  convenient  burial  places :  he  gave  it 
the  name  of  the  New  Church  Yard,  near  Bethlehem,  and 
established  a  sermon  to  be  preached  there  on  Whitsunday, 
annually ;  which  was  honoured  with  the  presence  of  the  lord 
mayor  and  aldermen  for  many  years. 

Returning  from  Broker  Row,  towards  Bishopsgate  Street, 
we  pass  the  Broad  Streets.  This  plot  of  ground,  formerly 
a  laystall,  was  afterwards  denominated  Petty  France,  on 
account  of  the  refugees  who  were  residents  here ;  the  mean 
buildings  which  had  been  erected  becoming  ruinous,  a  vast 
pile  of  buildings  was  constructed,  bearing  the  present  names 
of  New  Broad  Street,  &c.* 

In  this  street  is  a  Meeting  House  for  the  class  of  Dis- 
senters from  the  Church  of  England,  denominated  Inde- 
pendents. 

These  compose  a  large  body  of  Protestants,  who  are 
«ometimes  denominated   Congregationalists',   because  they 
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hold  that  every  congregation  hath  a  complete  power  of  ja- 
risdiction  within  itself,  independent  of  either  hishop,  sy- 
nod, or  council;  though  they  own  that  synods  have  a  con- 
siderative  power,  and  are  an  ordinance  of  God.— Let  it  in 
this  place  he  understood  that  we  do  not  intend  to  discuss 
controversial  points  of  religious  principles ;  but  merely  de- 
scribe, as  nearly  as  possible,  the  church  government  and 
principal  tenets  of  the  various  classes  of  religious  bodies, 
with  which  this  great  metropolis  abounds,  in  illustration  of 
the  general  object  of  the  present  work. 

In  Bishopsgate  Street  is  an  antient  inn,  bearing  the  date 
of  the  year  1480  ;  it  is  now  the  White  Hart.  Considering 
the  above  boundary  of  the  hospital  of  Old  Bethlem,  on  the 
south,  to  abut  on  the  church  land  of  St.  Botolph,  this 
building,  from  its  antiquity,  must  have  been  part  of  the 
hospital;  and  probably  the  hostellary,  or  inn,  for  the  en.^ 
tcrtainment  of  sirangers,  as  was  customary  in  those  tim^. 

St.  botolph,  BISHOPSGATE. 


RESPECTING  this  church  the  registers  go  no  higher 
■with  the  rectors  than  John  de  Northampton,  who  was  rector, 
and  resigned  on  the  4th  (tf  June  1323.    It  was  then,  and 
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it.still  remains  in  the  gift  of  the  bishop  of  London.  The 
old  church  was  built  of  brick  and  stone,  plaistercd  over^ 
and  escaped  the  fire  of  London,  but  became  so  ruinous, 
that  it'was  made  necessary  to  apply  to  parliament  to  pull  it 
down  and  build  a  new  church.  The  present  fabric  was  be- 
gun in  1725,  and  finished  in  two  years,  and  is  both  massy 
and  spacious ;  the  body  is  built  with  brick,  and  well  en- 
lightened ;  the  roof  being  also  hid  by  a  handsome  balus- 
trade. The  steeple,  though  heavy,  is  magnificent.  In  the 
centre  of  the  front  is  a  large,  plain,  arched  window,  decoL 
rated  with  pilasters  of  the  Doric  order.  Over  this  window- 
is  a  festoon,  and  above  an  angular  pediment ;  on  each  side 
is  a  door,  crowned  with  windows ;  and  over  these  are  others 
of  the  port-hole  kind.  Above  the  port-holes  rises  a  square 
^wer,  crowned  by  a  dome,  with  a  circular  base  surrounded 
by  a  balustrade  in  the  same  form :  by  the  side  of  which,  on 
the  comers  of  the  tower,  are  placed  urns  with  flames.  From 
this  part  rises  a  series  of  coupled  Corinthian  pillars,  sup. 
porting  similar  urns  to  the  former,  and  over  them  rises  the 
orgive  dome^  crowned  with  a  very  large  vase,  with  flames. 
This  structure  all  together  is  upon  a  simple,  beautiful,  and 
harmonious  plan ;  and  the  steeple  more  in  taste  than  most 
about  the  metropolis,  notwithstanding. a  door  is  wanting  iu 
the  centre.  This  however  is  easily  accounted  for ;  it  was 
necessary  to  make  the  fabric  ornamental  to  the  street,  and 
being  the  east  end,  the  altar  is  placed  (where  the  grand 
door  would  otherwise  have  been)  under  a  noble  arch,  bei 
neath  the  steeple.  The  inside  is  arched,  exxept  over  the 
galleries,  and  two  rows  of  Corinthian  columns  support  both 
the  galleries  and  arch,  which  extends  over  the  body  of  th6 
church,  and  is  neatly  adorned  with  fret-work. 

To  remedy  some  defects  occasioned  by  the  light  obscured 
in  consequence  of  the  closeness  of  houses  on  the  north  side, 
a  dome  was  formed  in  the  cieling,  and  a  large  window  at 
the  west  end;  the  latter,  however,  is  completely  hid  by  a 
large  and  elegant  organ,  erected  bv  subscription  in  1764. 
The  pulpit  is  in  a  grand  stile,  richly  ornamented  and  in- 
laid. 

On 
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On  the  wall  of  the  stairs  leading  to  the  ilortb  gallery  is  a 
fine  old  picture  of  King  Charles  I.  emblematicalljjr  describing 
his  sufferings. 

Monuments.  Besides  that  of  Sir  Paul  Pindar,.. whence 
his  character  is  extracted,  there  are  several  in  the  ^tviiiod 
preserved  from  the  old  church ;  the  most  particularly  worthy 
notice  are  the  following : 

A  tablet  on  the  south  side,  thus  inscribed : 

In  the  great  vault  near  this  place  lieth  the  body  of  Mrs.  MaaV 
GaiGMAN,  widow,  late  of  tbisparish,  who  departed  thit  life  the 
17th  day  of  July  A.  D.  1749,  aged  eighty*four  years.  In  which 
vault  also  lie  the  bodies  of  her  three*  children,  viz.  Mrs.  Mary 
Grigman,  who  departed  this  life  the  20th  day  of  April  1740,  aged 
thirty-eight  years*  The  Rev»  Stephen  Grigman,  D*  D.  late  curate 
and  lecturer  of  this  parish,  who  departed  this  life  the  31st  day  of 
August  1741,  aged  forty-.^even.  Mr.  Thomas  Grigman,  who  de« 
parted  this  life  the  9th  day  of  February  1744,  aged  forty*eight 
years. 

And  having  no  other  issue,  she  by  her  will  gave  the  following 
benefactions  for  the  use  of  the  poor : 

For  the  benefit  of  ten  poor  widows  of  this  parish,  for  ever, 
10CD/.  iper  cent,  annuities  in  trust,  that  the  interest  and  dividends 
thereof  might  be  equally  divided  between  there,  but  subject  to  the 
payment  of  10/.  per  year  to  her  maid  servant  for  her  life. 

To  twenty  other  poor  women  of  this  parish,  to  be  equally  di« 
vided  among  them,  1 00/. 

For  clothing  ten  poor  men,  and  ten  po<Mr  women  of  this  pa^ 
risk,  40L 

For  the  benefit  of  the  charity  children  of  this  parish,  150/. 

For  the  henefii  of  the  charity  children  attending  St.  Ethelburgh's 
church,  called  The  Society's  Children,  120/. 

To  the  parish  of  St.  Vedast,  alias  Foster,  London,  40/i. ;  the 
interest  to  be  laid  out  in  bread,  and  given  to  poor  inhabitants  of 
that  parish  yearly,  at  Christmas,  for  ever. 

To  the  parish  of  St.  Christopher,  London,  to  be  distributed  to 
twenty  poor  housekeepers  of  that  parish,  20/. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  poor  children  of  the  London  work- 
botlse,  30/. 

.On  another  tablet,  on  the  same  wall,  is  a  memorial  of  the 

respected  family  of  Giles  : 

Underneath 
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'  Underneath  this  marble,  in  a  vault  belonging  to  Dakibl  Giles* 
£iq.  lie  deposited  the  remains  of  his  dear  and  much  lamented  wifis 
Lucy  Giles,  who  (after  thirty  years  uniform  attention  to  all  con* 
jttgat  duties,  and  the  practice  of  every  social  virtue)  calmly  re- 
signed her  soul  to  the  Great  Author  of  all  Naturej  on  the  9th  day 
of  November  177S,  aged  fifty-one  years.  In  the  same  place  lie 
the  remains  of  Maetha  Giles,  daughter  of  the  above  Daniel 
and  Lucy  Giles,  who  died  at  Bristol  on  the  1 1th  day  of  April  17689 
aged  nineteen  years. 

.  Dakiel  GiiESy  Esq.  who  was  governor  of  the  bank  of 
England  in  1797,  died  on  the  8th  of  July  1800, aged  seventy- 
five.  This  gentleoian  left  a  son»  Daniel  Giles,  Esq.  bar- 
risler  at  law,  i^nd  member  of  parliament  for  East  Grinstead, 
Sussex. 

A  monument  with  Persian  characters,  erected  in  the 
l<wer  church  yard,  out  of  the  bounds  of  consecrated  grounci, 
to  the  memory  of  Coya  Shawsware,  thus  translated: 

This  grave  is  made  for  Hodges  Shaughswaee,  the  chiefeitt 
servant  to  the  kinf  of  Fersia,  (or  the  space  of  twenty  years^  who 
came  from  the  king  of  Persia^  and  died  in  his  serf  ice.  If  any 
Persian  come^h  out  of  that  country^  let  him  read  this  and  a  prayer 
for  him;  the  Lord  receive  his  soul*  for  here  lieth  Maghmore 
SHiiUCHSwAKE,  v^ho  was  born  in  the  town  of  Novoy,  in  Persia* 

This  gentleman  was  a  Persian  merchaoty  and  principal 
secretary  to  the  Persian  ambassador,  with  whom  be  and  his 
son  came  over  to  England.  He  was  forty-four  j^ears  of  age^ 
and  was  buried  August  10,  1626  ;  the  ambassador  himself, 
tbe  junior  Sbaoghsware,  and  the  principal  Persians,  at- 
tending  the  fnaeral.  The  rites  and  ceremonies  were  pria- 
oipally  perfomedl  by  theson^  who,  sitting  cross-legged,  ai* 
temately  read  and  aang^  with  weeping  and  sighing.  This 
continued  naoroing  and  evening  for  the  space  of  a  month, 
and,  had  not  the  rudeness  of  the  rabble  prevented,  would 
have  continued  during  the  whole  stay  of  the  Persians  in  this 
country. 

The  rector,  besides  other  considerable  advantages,  re- 
cetres  about  300/»  per  immum  by  tythes.     It  has  a  select 

vestry. 
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vestry,  consisting  of  <twenty-seven  inhabitantsy  including 
the  rector  and  churchwardens  for  the  time  being.  Tber^ 
are  two  churchwardens,  and  four  overseers. 
-  The  churchyard,  which  is  now  handsomely  railed  witb 
iron  work,  and  opened  to  the  street,  wad  originally  a  piece 
«»f  waste  ground,  given  by  the  City,  in  the  year  1615,  for' 
the  burial  of  the  dead  ;  reserving  a  passage  through  it,  to 
Broad  Street. 

In  the  register  book  of  this  parish  are  some  very  curious 
items;  add  the  following,  though  illustrative  of  the  ge- 
neral regard  for  Queen  Elizabeth,  does  not  argue  much  in 
favour  of  the  humanity  or  pohteness  of  the  times : 
v"  1586.  Paid  for  bread  and  drink  for  the  ringers,  wheD 
they  rang  for  the  death  of  the  queen  of  Scots.'* 
'  The  items  of  charges  for  the  dinner  at  the  consecration  of 
the  burial  ground,  which  liad  been  presented  to  the  parish 
by  the  City,  on  the  5th  of  June  1617,  are  also  very 
curious:  £,    s.    d, 

*'  Paid  for  four  pieces  of  beef,  weighing  2  lst.6lb.  11  3  6 
twelve  legs  of  mutton  -  -  1  14  O 
six  Iambs  and  a  half  -        •        0  15     0 

twelve  chickena        -        -        -        0     8     0 
grocery  -  -        -        -        O  14    O     • 

four  points  *  of  beef  for  the  poor        0  12    O 
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We  have  already  mentioned  Sir  Paul  Pindar,  when  de- 
bribing  his  house  in  this  street;  but  liis.  benevolence,  and 
other  great  qualifications,  do  not  suffer  us  to  pass  the  merita. 
of  such  a  worthy  character  slightly.  The  mementos  in  thi» 
register  book  would  be  sufficient  to  band  down  bis  name 
to  posterity  with  respect  and  gratitude : 

He  gave  in  plate,  during  the  year  1633,  to 

the  amount  of         -  -        -         -         113  14     a 

To  be  disposed  of  in  lands  for  the  poor  %00    0    O    • 

*  Qusera  ?    Buuockj  ©f  beef? 

In 
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0 

15 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

14 

6 

0 

12 

6 

0 

2 

4 

0 

12 

0 

35 

0 

0 

In  1634,  for  the  poor  -  -  -  2i    0    O 

This  year  Sir  Paul,  besides  his  other  gifts, 
presented  to  the  parish,  for  one  of  the 
public  dinners,  a  Fenison  Pasty y  the  flour, 
butter,  pepper,  eggs,  making  and  baking 
of  which  cost  -  ^  -  -  0  19    1 

Besides  what  was  giren  to  the  cook,    who 

brought  it----*  026 

The  remainder  of  the  feast  consisted  of 
Mutton  -  -  .  •  ^ 

Six  chickens,  at  lOtf.  each 
Eight  rabbits  -  .  -  . 

Bread  and  beer  -  -  .  . 

f'ruit  and  cheese         -         -  -  . 

Dressing  and  fuelh'ng  .  •  • 

In  1636,  Sir  Paul  gave  to  the  poor 

In  1637,  with  the  venison,  for  the  use  of 
the  poor  .  -  ..  .  SI     00 

And  singular  as  it  may  appear,  after  the  be- 
nevoience  of  this  good  parishioner,  and  all 
the  venison  he  had  sent,  he  was  compelled 
to  pay  for  a  licence  for  eating  flesh  in 
Lent,  for  three  years  past  -  -  2    0    0 

In  1638,  he  sent  by  the  deputy  of  the  ward, 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  organ  -         200    0    0 

In  1643.  This  instrument,  when  church 
government  had  been  overturned,  was 
given  to  Sir  Paul,  to  dispose  of  it  as  he 
pleased. 

This  year,  with  the  usual  present  of  ve- 
nison, he  gave  to  the  poor  -  .         106    0    0 

But  was  cotlipelled  to  pay  for  his  licence  to 
eat  flesh  -  -  -  -  -  200 

In  1646,  he  gave  to  the  poor  -  -  20    0    0 
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The  last  account  which  occurs  of  Sir  Paul,  is  expressive 
of  the  veneration  in  which  he  was  held  even  in  those  ini-* 
quitous  times. 

"  1650,  paid  to  Mr.  Ellis,  glazier,  for  mending  the  win- 
dows (of  the  church)  that  were  broken  at  Sir  Paul  Pindar's 
burial,  16^.  2d." 

Sir  Paul  Pindar  was  early  distinguished  by  that  frequent 
cause  of  promotion,  the  knowledge  of  languages.  He  was 
put  apprentice  to  an  Italian  master,  travelled  much,  and 
was  appointed  ambassador  to  the  grand  seignior  by  James  L 
in  which  office  he  gained  great  credit,  by  extending  Eng- 
lish commerce  in  the  Turkish  dominions.  He  brought  over 
with  him  a  diamond  valued  at  30,000/. ;  the  king  wished  to 
buy  it  on  credit;  but  this  the  sensible  merchant  declined, 
but  favoured  his  majesty  with  the  loan  of  it  on  gala  days : 
Charles  I.  however  became  the  purchaser.  Sir  Paul  was 
appointed,  farmer  of  the  customs  by  James ;  and  frequently 
supplied  that  monarch's  wants,  as  well  as  those  of  hb  suc- 
cessor. He  was  esteemed  at  one  time  worth  236,000/.  ex- 
clusive of  bad  debts,  in  the  year  1639.  His  charities  were 
very  great:  he  expended  19,000/.  in  the  repairs  of  St. 
Paul's  cathedral;  but  was  ruined  by  his  connections  with 
his  unfortunate  monarch ;  and,  it  is  said,  was  imprisoned 
for  debt.  Charles  owed  him,  and  the  rest  of  the  old  com- 
missioners of  the  customs,  300,0CX)/. ;  for  the  security  of 
which,  in  1649,  they  offered  the  parliament  100,000/.  ;  but 
the  proposal  was  rejected.  He  died  involved,  and  left  his 
estate  in  such  disorder,  that  his  executor,  unable  to  bear 
the  disappointment,  destroyed  himself;  and  most  deservedly 
underwent  the  ignominy  of  the  now,  almost  obsolete  ver- 
dict, of  felo  de  se'*. 

This  side  of  Bishopsgate  Street,  till  we  arrive  at  Thread- 
needle  Street,  is  occupied  by  several  respectable  inns. 

On  the  north  corner  of  Threadneedle  Street,  is 

THE  SOUTH  SEA  HOUSE. 
This  structure  stands  upon  a  great  space  of  ground;  run- 
ning backward  as  far  as  Old  Broad  Street.  The  back  front  was 

*  Pennantr 

formerly 
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formerly  the  Excise  Office ;  then  the  South  Sea  Company^s 
office ;  from  which  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Old 
South  Sea  House.  The  new  building,  in  which  the  com- 
pany's affiiirs  are  now  transacted,  is  a  magnificent  structure 
of  brick  and  stone,  about  a  quadrangle,  supported  by  stone 
pillars  of  the  Tufcan  order,  wfiich  form  a  fine  piazza.  The 
front  in  Threadneedle  Street  is  beautiful,  of  the  Doric  order, 
and  the  walls  are  of  a  great  thickness.  The  several  offices  are 
admirably  disposed  :  and  the  great  hall  for  sales,  the  dining 
room,  galleries  and  chambers,  are  very  beautiful  and  con- 
venient.  Under  all  are  arched  vaults  to  preserve  what  is  va- 
luable from  accidental  fire. 

The  South  Sea  Company  had  its  origin  in  the  purchase  of 
seamen's  tickets  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  ;  they  being  so 
badly  paid,  that  the  necessitous  were  obliged  to  part  with 
them  at  40/.  and  sometimes  50/.  per  cent,  consequently  a 
debt  of  9,177,967/.  15^.  4^.  accumulated  in  the  hands  of 
those  avaricious  usurers,  by  this  and  other  accounts;  un- 
provided for  by  parliament.  This  society  of  men  taking 
the  debt  into  their  hands,  obtained  an  act  of  parliament,  in 
1710,  to  make  them  a  body  politic.  The  year  following, 
the  debt  being  discharged,  this  company  was  made  per- 
petual ;  and  her  majesty  incorporated  them  by  the  name  of 
**  The  Governor  and  Company  of  Merchants  of  Great  Bri- 
tain trading  to  the  South  Seas  and  other  parts  of  America, 
and  for  encouraging  the  Fishery."  And  in  1714,  when 
lending  the  government  an  additional  sum  of  822,032/.  4^.  Srf. 
the  capital  of  the  company  was,  by  act  of  parliament,  en- 
larged to  ten  millions ;  for  which  the  members  received  six 
per  cent,  interest,  or  600,000/.  per  annum. 

By  an  act  of  parliament  in  1720,  this  company  was  fur- 
ther favoured  with  the  sole  privilege  of  trading  to  the  South 
Seas,  within  certain  limits,  and  enabled  to  encrease  their 
capital,  by  redeeming  several  of  the  public  debts.  Which 
proved  the  ruin  of  the  subscribers.  For  by  the  arts  used  on 
this  occasion  by  some  in  power,  the  capital  stock  of  the 
company  was  soon  raised  to  33,543,263/. ;  as  we  have  more 
fully  stated  in  the  first  part  of  this  work. 

3  F  2  Hov^ever, 
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However^  the  compaDy  was  not  dissolved:  and  in  thm 
year  1733,  it  was  enacted  by  parliament,  "That  the  ca- 
pital stock  of  the  South  Sea  company,  which  then  amounted 
to  14,651,103/.  8^.  Id.  and  the  shares  of  the  respective  pro- 
prietors, should  be  divided  into  four  equal  parts:  three- 
fourths  of  which  should  be  converted  into  a  joint  stocky 
attended  with  annuities  after  the  rate  of  four  per  cent,  till 
redemption  by  parliament ;  and  should  be  called  the  New 
South  Sea  annuities  :  whilst  the  other  fourth  part  should  re- 
main in  the  company  as  a  trading  capital  stock,  attended 
with  the  residue  of  the  annuities  or  funds,  payable  at  the 
exchequer  to  the  company  till  redepiption." 

Notwithstanding  the  terms  of  their  charter,  by  which  we 
;ire  to  look  upon  this  company  as  merchants,  it  is  observ«« 
able  that  they  never  carried  on  any  considerable  trade. 
And  now  they  have  no  trade.  They  only  receive  interest 
for  their  capital,  which  is  in  the  bands  of  the  government; 
and  8000/.  per  aim,  out  of  the  treasury,  towards  the  ex- 
pence  attending  the  management  of  their  affairs ;  which  is 
done  by  a  governor,  sub-governor,  deputy  governor,  and 
twenty-one  directors,  annually  chosen  on  the  6th  of  Fe- 
bruary, by  a  majority  of  votes.  Such  members  of  the 
company  as  have  1000/.  in  the  capital  stock  in  their  own 
names,  having  one  vote;  such  as  have  3000/.  two  votes; 
such  as  have  5000/.  three  votes ;  and  such  as  have  10,000/. 
or  more  stock,  four  votes ;  and  none  above. 

No  person  is  eligible  to  be  governor,  sub-governor,  de- 
puty governor,  or  director,  while  he  is  governor,  deputy 
governor,  or  director  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

Lower  down  in  this  street  is 

MERCHANT  TAYLOR's  HALL. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL  a  gentleman  named  Edmund 
Crepin  did,  during  the  year  1331,  for  a  certain  sum  of 
money,  make  a  grant  of  his  principal  messuage  in  the 
wards  of  Cornhill  and  Broad  Street,  then  held  bv  Sir  Oliver 
Ingham,  to  John  of  Yakesly,  the  king^s  pavilion  maker, 
for  the  use  of  this  company.  The  building  was  therefore 
called  the  New  HaU,  or  Taylor's  Inn,  to  distinguish  it  froo^ 

their 
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tbeir  old  Halt,  which  stood  originally  in  Basing  Lane,  near 
Fridajr  Street.  This  hall  continued  till  the  Great  Fire,  and 
being  destroyed,  the  present  handsome  fabric  w^as  con- 
structed. The  principal  room  is  very  spacious,  and  ele- 
gant ;  on  which  account  it  is  often  used  for  the  dinners  of 
public  corporation^,  particularly  for  the  annual  assemblage 
of  the  great  characters  in  church  and  state,  which  compose 
the  Corporation  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Sons  of  the 
Clergy. 

Among  the  pictures  in  the  different  apartments  of  the 
whole  building,  one  of  the  principal  is  Henry  VIL  pre- 
senting the  charter  of  incorporation  to  the  company,  painted 
by  Mr.  Nathaniel  Clarkson,  of  Islington,  a  member  of  the 
court  of  assistants.  The  king  is  attended  by  archbishop 
Warham,  lord  high  chancellor  of  England.  Next  to  the 
archbishop  is  Fox,  bishop  of  Winchester.  Another  of 
Henry's  courtiers,  on  the  left  hand,  is  Willoughby,  Lord 
Brooke,  steward  of  the  houshold,  with  his  white  wand  ;  and 
in  the  foreground,  the  clerk  of  the  company  exhibits  a  list 
of  the  royal  fireemen  of  the  company. 

Sir  Thomas  Howe,  Merchant  Taylor,  lord  mayor  in  1568, 
dressed  in  a  bonnet,  ruff,  and  scarlet  gown.  We  have  in 
another  part  of  this  volume  made  mention  of  his  vast  be- 
pefactions.   . 

Sir  Thomas  White,  Merchant  Taylor,  lord  mayor  in  1553. 
His  illustrious  deeds  are  also  before  noticed. 

The  first  patent  for  the  arms  of  this  company  (then  called 
Taylors  and  Linen  Armourers)  was  granted  anno  1480,  and 
in  the  year  1501  they  were  incorporated  by  Henry  VIL  by 
the  name  of , Merchant  Taylors,  and  their  supporters  were 
granted  them  in  1596. 

They  are  a  most  numerous  and  very  rich  companj^  com- 
posed of  merchants,  mercers,  drapers,  taylors,  and  some 
other  trades^!  and  are  governed  by  a  niat>ter,  four  wardens, 
^bout  40  assistants,  and  there  arc  on  the  livery  four  hundred 
and  eigbty-f^ve,  the  fine  for  which  is  15/. 

The  Merchant  Taylors  bear  for  their  armorial  ensigns^ 
argent,  a  tent  royal  between  two  parliament  robes  gules, 
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Imed  ermin.  On  a  chief  azure,  a  lion  of  England.  Crest, 
a  holy  lamb  in  glory  proper.  Supporters,  two  caoaels  or. 
Motto,  Concordia  parva  res  crescunt. 

The  following  Listj  as  noble  as  it  is  extraordinary  ^  is  sub^ 
joined  of  distinguished  Characters^  who  have  been  en^ 
rolled  Freemen  of  the  Merchant  Taylors  Coffipany. 


EDWARD  III. 
RICHARD  II. 
HENRY  IV. 
HENRY  V. 
HENRY  VI. 


KINGS. 

EDWARD  IV. 
RICHARD  III. 
HENRY  VII. 
CHARLES!. 
JAMES  IL 


Princes. 

John  of  Gaunt,   duke  of  Lan-  Richard^  duke  of  York         1454 

caster  -  -        1385  George,  duke  of  Clarence  14^2 

Edmund  of  Langley,   duke   of  Henry,  prince  of  Wales     1607 

York  -  -         1390  The  prince  of  Bavaria  1607 

Thomas,duke  of  Gloucester  1 390  Henry,  duke  of  Gloucester  1 66  i 

Humphrey,  duke  of  Gloucester  George,  prince  of  Denmark 


Du 

Thomas  Holland,  duke  of  Surrey 

1399 
John,  duke  of  Norfolk  1 438 
—  Delapole,  duke  of  Suffolk 

U4.6 
John,  duke  of  Norfolk         1 469 
George,  duJie  of  Bedford 
Edward,  duke  of  Buckingham 

1510 


KES. 

Lodowick,  duke  of  Lennox  1607 
George,   duke  of  Buckingham 

1661 
James,  duke  of  Ormond  1 662 
— •,  duke  of  Monmouth  1674 
Henry,  duke  of  Grafton  1 675 
Francis,  duke  of  Somerset  1677 
Christopher}  duke  of  Albemarle 


Lords  Spiritual. 

Thomas  Arundel,  archbishop  of  Rob.  de  Braybroke,  bishop  of 

Canterbury    -        -        1401  London         -         -        1382 

Simon  de  Sudbury,   bishop   of  John,  bishop  of  Durham 

London         -        -        1373  Walter,  bishop  of  Durham  1391 

William  deCourtenay,  bishop  of  Edmund^    bishop     of     Exeter 

London        -         •        1378  1397 

Nicholas 
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Nicholas  Bubbewich»  bishop-  of 
London         •  -         1406 

Henry^  lord  bishop  of  St.  David's 

1411 

Henry,  lord  bishop  of  Win- 
chester -  -         1412 

Philip,  lord  bishop  of  Worcester 

1422 

John  Kemp,  lord  bishop  of  Lon- 
don       -        .        •         1425 

William  Grayi  lord  bishop  of 
London         -  -         1428 

Thomas,  lord  bishop  of  Wor- 
cester -  -         1432 

Marmaduke,  lord  bishop  of  Car* 
lisle  -  -         1432 

Robert,  lord  bishop  of  Salisbury 

1437 

Robert  Fitz  Hugh,  lord  bishop 
of  London      -        -         1438 

Ear 

Roger,  earl  of  March  1 35 1 

Humphrey,    earl   of  Hereford 

1373 
Edmund,  earl  of  March  1 377 
Henry,  earl  of  Northumberland 

1379 
Johii,  earl  of  Pembroke  1 379 
Thomas»earl  of  Nottingham  1388 
Edmund,  earl  of  Rutland  1 390 
Thomas,  earl  of  Warwick  1 390 
Thomas,    earl  of   Nottingham 

1390 
John,  earl  of  Huntingdon  1 390 
William,  earl  of  March  1 397 
Edward,  earl  of  Kent  1 407 

Richard,  earl  of  Warwick  141 1 
John,  earl  of  Huntingdon  1412 
Jame9,  earl  of  Ormond        1412 

2 


Thomas,  lord  bishop  of  Ely  1444 

John,  lord  bishop  of  Rochester 

1445 

Thomas  Kemp,  lord  bishop  of 
London  -         -         1449 

William,  lord  bishop  of  Win« 
Chester  -  -         1452 

George,  lord  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, and  chancellor  of 
England  -        .         1459 

Laurence,  lord  bishop  of  Durham 

1469 

John,  lord  bishop  of  Exeter  1 469 

John,  lord  bishop  of  Rochester 

1476 

William  Laud,  lord  bishop  of 
London         •  -         1C32 

Hon.  Henry  Compton,  lord  bi- 
shop of  London      -        1676 


LS. 

Edmund,  earl  of  March  1414 
Thomasy  earl  of  Salisbury  1414 
Henry,  earl  of  Nortliumberland 

1420 
The  carl  of  Northampton  1 427 
William,  earl  of  Eu  1429 

John,  earl  of  Oxford  1 434 

William,  earl  of  Arundel  1 440 
John,  earl  of  Worcester  1 45 1 
Richard,  earl  of  Warwick  1452 
Henry,  earl  of  Dorset  1 453 
John,  earl  of  Shrewsbury  1 466 
John,  earl  of  Oxford  1 468 

The  earl  of  Suffolk  1469 

Charles,     earl  of   Nottingham 

1607 
Thomas,  earl  of  Suffolk  1607 
Thomas,  earl  of  Arundel     1 607 

Hcnryi 
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Henry,  earl  of  Oxford  1607 
Edwrard,  earl  of  Worcester  1 60i 
Robert,  earl  of  Essex  1607 

Henry,   earl    of   Noirthampton 

1607 
Robert,  earl  of  Salisbury  1 607 
Philip,     carl   of  Montgomery 

1607 
Wiiliatn,  earl  of  Pembroke  1607 
James,  earl  of  Perth  1607 

Robert,  earl  of  Warwick     1629 


Arthur,  earl  of  Anglesey     166  f 
R<)bert,  earl  of  Scarsdale 
John,  earl  of  Mulgrave 
thomas,  earl  of  Sussex 
£dward,earl  of  Manchester  1662 
Hcanagei    earl  of  Nottinghtoi 

1^74 
Henry,    earl   of   Peterborough 

'  1674 
Thomas,  earl  of  Ossory  1 67  4 
Charles,  earl  of  Ply mbuth    1 67 5 


Lords  TKMroRAt. 


Robert,  lord  Willoughby 
Richard,  lord  Scroop 
John,  lord  Ross 
Ralph,  lord  Nevill      - 
Thomas,  lord  Furnival 
Reginald,  baron  Grey 
Robert,  baron  Scales 
Robert,  baron  Darcy 
Henry,  baron  Percy 
Edmund,  lord  Grey 
John,  lord  Pliatttagehet 
Thomas,  lord  Planlagenct 
Henry,  lord  Scroop 
John,  lord  Lovel 
William,  lord  Ferrers 
William,  lord  Zouch 
Gayland,  lord  Doves 
Barnard,  lord  Delamote 
Barnard,  lord  Mouhtferant 
John,  lord  Willoughby 
Henry,  lord  Fitz  Hugh 
Thomas,  lord  Mallravers 
Richard,  lord  Bergavenny 
John,  lord  Roos 
John,  lord  Grey 
Humphrey,  lord  Stafford 
Lewis,  lord  Bourchier 


13S8 

John,  lord  Scroop 

1425 

1388 

Robert,  lord  Ross 

1425 

1390 

William,  lord  Zouch 

1425 

1390 

Williami  lord  Lovel 

1425 

1390 

William,  lord  Harrington 

• 

1390 

Thomas,  lord  Carew 

J  394 

Walter,  lord  Fitz  Walter 

1425 

1391. 

John,  lord  Talbot 

1 42t> 

1397 

John,  lord  Grey 

11.26 

1399 

John,  lord  Dudley 

1431 

1407 

Richard,  lord  Strange 

1434 

1409 

Edmund,  lord  Ferrers 

1434 

1411 

Carew,  lord  Carew 

1412 

Reginald,  lord  De  LaWarr  1 W* 

1413 

Richard,  lord  Hastings 

1.434 

1413 

Robert,  lord  Pbynings 

1434 

Le  wis,chancel!or  of  France 

;1437 

1413 

Edward,  lord  Bergavenny 

1437 

1413 

George,  lord  Latimer 

1437 

1414 

Thomas,  lord  Scales 

1440 

1414 

John,  lord  Lisle 

1444 

1414 

Jolm,    lord  viscouni  Beduttiont 

1415 

1445 

1420 

Thomas,  lofd  Ross 

1445 

1420 

Welles,  lord  Welles 

J  445 

1423 

Richard,  lord  De  La  Warr 

1458 

1423 

Henry,  lord  Fitz  Hugh 

1460 

Humphry, 
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>fmnphry,lord  StafTotd 

1460 

William,  lord  Cranbom 

160T 

William,  lord  Hastings 

U60 

William,  lord  Eure 

1607' 

Thomas,  lord  Stanley 

1466 

John,  lord  Hunsdon 

1607 

Richard,  lord  Dacre 

1466 

KuoUes,  lord  Knolleg 

1607 

William,  lord  Herbert 

1466 

James,  lord  Hay 

1607 

Walter,  lord  Ferrers 

1466 

Sanker,  lord  Sanker 

1607 

Robert,  lord  Morley 

1469 

.William,  lord  Burghley 

1607 

Anthony,  lord  Rivers 

1476 

William,  lord  Craven 

1632 

Johnt  lord  en  Godsckalk 

Cort 

• 

1607 

1 

.ORD  Mayors. 

Sir  John  Percival 

1499 

Sir  John  Swinnerton 

1612 

Sir  Stephen  Jenings 

1509 

Sic  John  Goo     - 

1625 

Sir  Henry  Hobblethorne 

1547 

Sir  Robert  Ducie 

1631 

Sir  Thomas  White      - 

1554 

Sir  Abr.  Reynardson 

1649 

Sir  Thomas  Offley      - 

1557 

Sir  William  Bolton 

1667 

Sir  William  Harper 

1562 

Sir  William  Turner 

1661^ 

Sir  Thomas  Rowe      *• 

1569 

Sir  Patience  Ward 

1681 

Sir  Robert  Lee 

1603 

Sir  William  Pritchard 

163S 

Sir  Leonard  Halliday 

1606 

Sir  William  Ashurst 

1694' 

Sir  William  Craven 

1611 

Besides  the  above  mentioned  noble  characters,  there  have 
been  others,  freemen  of  this  company,  who  were  ornaments 
of  their  country :  we  have  room  only  to  add  their  names  as 
men  of  valour  and  literature,  taylors  by  profession. 

Sir  John  Hawkwood,  whose  famous  monument  at  Flo- 
rence has  been  engraved  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  This 
gentleman,  by  his  valour,  rose  to  the  highest  degrees  of 
honour  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

Sir  Ralph  Blackwell,  his  fellow  apprentice,  knighted 
also  for  his  valour  by  Edward  III.  but  afterwards  following 
biff  profession,  was  the  founder  of  Blackwell  HaU. 

Mr.  John  Stow. 

Mr.  John  Speed,  the  celebrated  historian. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Robins,  author  of  the  Account  of  Lord 
Anson's  Voyages.  ^ 

Mr.  Robert  Hill,  the  most  eminent  Hebrean  of  his 
time.  His  life  was  written  by  Mr.  Spence,  author  of  the 
Poiymetis. 
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'  Mr.  ThoMAs  WooLhAS,  who  pTojected  the  Abirfitiba  of 
tbe  Slave  Trade,  was  also  a  taylor.     He  died  in  1172. 

And  to  the  unsullied  honour  of  this  respectable  Coinpiuiy 
be  it  added,  that  they  expend  for  chariuble  purposes,  do 
less  8  sum  annuaUy  than  Three  Thdusamd  Pounds  ! 

St.  martin,  OUTWICH. 


St.  martin,  to  whom  this,  and  two  other  parish 
churches  in  tbe  metropolis  are  dedicated,  was  bom  in  Hun- 
gary. His  parents  were  Pagans ;  but,  trom  his  infiincyi  be 
had  an  auction  for  tbe  Christian  religion,  which  his  fktb«, 
who  was  a  sddier,  perceiving,  sent  him  to  the  wars,  under 
the  emperor  Coiutantias,  and  afterwards  under  Julian,  into 
Gaul.  Tbe  youth  pursued  this  course  for  three  years,  when, 
being  at  the  city  of  Amiens,  he  met  a  poor  naked  man ; 
and  having  bestowed  all  his  other  substance  to  charitable  uses, 
be  had  nothing  left  but  his  cloak ;  this  he  divided  with  his 
sword,  and  gave  to  the  pauper.  Being  afterwards  baptized, 
and  journeying  to  St.  Hilary,  bishop  of  Foictiers,  be  was 
initiated  into  the  priesthood,  and  publicly  opposed  tbe 
Arian  heresy,  for  which  he  was  openly  scourged,  and  ba- 
nished. Returning  to  Gaul,  or  France,  he  was  appointed  in 
A.  O.  376,  bishop  of  Tours,  which  he  govenied  with  great 
peril  from  tbe  Aiiaa  persecutors,  for  twenty-aiz  years,  and 

died 
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died  of  a  fever^  at  die  age  of  eighty-one^  duriag  the  reign 
of  the  emperors  Arcadius  and-Honorius. 

The  former  church  v^as  founded  by  the  joint  benevolence 
of  four  brothers  of  the  name  of  Otbswxch,  or^  corruptly^ 
OuTwicH.  The  ancient  church  had  beep  in  tbe  gifit  of  the 
earl  of  Warren  and  Surrey,  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  II. 
and  III.  but  dying  without  lawful  issue^  A.  D.  1347,  and 
leaving  his  lands  to  the  crown^  the  advowson  was  probably 
purchased  by  John  Churchman,  one  of  the  sherifEi  of  Loo- 
don,  in  1385,  for  William  and  John  Oteswich ;  Stow  in- 
forming us  that  this  Churchman,  on  behalf  of  the  brothers, 
by  license  of  Henry  IV.  gave  the  advowson  of  the  church, 
four  messuages,  and  seveiUeen  diops  in  this  parish,  to  the 
master  and  wardens  of  the  Company  of  Taylors  and  Linen 
Armourers,  in  alms  for  the  support  of  poor  brethren  and 
sisters ;  in  consequence  of  this  grant,  the  Merchant  Taylors' 
Company  have  continued  patrons  of  the  living  ever  since. 

The  building  bore  greater  marks  of  antiquity  than  se- 
veral in  London;  it  had  escaped  the  flames  of  1666,  bat 
was  greatly  damaged  by  the  fire  in  its  neighbourhood  during 
tbe  year  1765.  In  the  year  1796,  its  decayed  state  ren- 
dered the  building  of  a  new  church  neceasary.  The  parish 
was,  however,  very  small,  containing  but  few  houses;  that 
such  a  pious  work  should  not  therefore  be  neglected,  the 
corporation  of  London  contributed  '200i.  tbe  South  Sea 
Company  200/.  and  the  Merchant  Taylors'  Company,  the 
patrons,  500/. 

The  foundation  stone  was  laid  on  a  copper  plate,  placed 
under  it,  with  the  following  inscription : 

The  first  Stone  for  rebuilding  the 

Parish  Chwrch  of  St.  Martin,  Outwidif 

Was  laid  this  fourth  day  of  May  1796, 

By  tbe  worshipful  Company  of 

Merchant  Taylors, 

Patrons  of  the  Rectory  of  the  said  Parish 

Ohurch. 
Mr.  John  Rogers*  Master. 
GeoiipE;  Vander  Nuenberg,^ 
Thomas  Walters,  f  xtt     i 

ThanwBell,  >  Wardens. 

William  Cooper,  J 

3G  2  The 
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The  present  structure  is  of  brick ;  and  towards  Thread^ 
needle  Street ,  consists  of  a  lofty  blank  wall,  with  a  small 
door  at  the  corner;  the  front,  next  Bishopsgate,  is  more 
ornamental,  and  consists  of  a  wall  with  blank  windows,  over 
which  is  a  cupola,  that  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  bird- 
cage. Indeed  the  building  has  no  external  recommendar- 
tion.  The  architect  has,  however,  amply  compensated  for 
this  deficiency,  by  the  interior  decorations.  He  has  not  sa- 
crificed chastity  to  embellishment;  the  pulpit,  the  gaU 
leries,  pews,  &c.  do  credit  to  his  judgment;  he  has  re* 
placed  the  monuments  which  were  in  the  old  church  very 
judiciously ;  and  a  very  fine  picture,  by  Rigaud,  over  the 
altar,  representing  The  Resurrection,  adds  solemnity  to 
the  whole. 

Monuments  in  the  old  building,  many  of  which  are  pre* 
served  in  the  present  church. 

I.  To  the  memory  of  George  Sotherton,  Esq,  Merchant  Taylor, 
Merchant  Adventurer^  and  one  of  the  members  for  the  city  of 
London.     He  died  in  1599. 

II.  Near  this  place  are  interred  the  Bodies  of  Tho.  Langham, 
Citizen  of  London,  who  died  Dec,  the  3d,  1 700.  And  of  Eleanor 
his  Wife,  who  died  Dec.  the  2d,  1694.  And  of  Rebecca  their 
only  Child,  who  was  married  to  Benjamin  Rokeby,  of  London^ 
Merchant ;  and  had  issue  by  him  a  Son,  Langham  Rokeby,  an.d 
2  Daughters,  Rebecca  and  Elizabeth. 

She  died,  Dec.  21,  1622. 

Non  nisi  per  mortem  patet  iter  ad  astra, 

III*  Here  resteth  the  Body  of  the  Worshipful  Mr.  Richard 
Staper,  elected  Alderman  of  this  City,  1 594'. 

He  was  (he  greatest  Merchant  in  his  tincie,  the  chiefest  Aclor  in 
Discovery  of  the  Trades  of  Turkey  and  East  India.  A  man  humble 
in  Prosperity,  painful  and  ever  ready  in  the  Aflbirs  public,  and 
discreetly  careful  of  his  private.  A  liberal  House-keeper,  boun- 
tiful to  the  Poor,  an  upright  Dealer  in  the  World,  and  a  devout 
Aspirer  after  the  World  to  come ;  much  blessed  in  his  Posterity,  and 
happy  in  his  and  their  Alliances. 

He  died  the  last  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1608. 

JfUravit  ut  exiret. 

IV.  In 
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IV.  In  Memory  of  John  Wight,  Anno  Sal.  1633,  Aged  iH« 
Under  which  are  these  words  2 

Reader,  thou  may'st  forbear  to  put  thine  Eyes 
To  charge  for  Tears^  to  mourn  these  Obsequies: 
Such  charitable  Drops  would  best  be  given 
To  those  who  late,  or  never,  come  to  Heav'n. 
But  here  you  would,  by  weeping  on  this  Dust^ 
Allay  his  Happiness  with  thy  mistrust ; 
Whose  pious  closing  of  his  youthful  Years 
Deserves  tliy  Imitation^  not  thy  Tears. 

Among  the  rectors  was  Dr.  Kidder,  bishop  of  Bath  anil 
Wells ;  who,  with  his  lady,  were  killed  in  his  palace  at  Wells, 
l)y  the  fall  of  a  stack  of  chimnies,  during  the  great  storm  of 
wind,  in  1703. 

The  pump,  at  the  west  end  of  this  churoh,  covers  a 
well,  formerly  much  noticed  for  having  two  buckets,  so 
fiEistened  that  the  drawing  up  one  let  down  the  other,  which 
gave  a  constant  supply.  This  must  have  been  an  invention 
of  great  note,  as  it  is  mentioned  by  Stow  in  two  places. 

Thr£Adn££dl£  Street,  evidently  took  its  name  from 
the  circumstance  of  Merchant  Taylors'  Hall  being  situated 
there. 

Further  up  Bishopsgate  Street,  towards  Cornhill,  is  a 
large  structure,  raised  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  fire  in  1765, 
and  is  denominated 

THE  LONDON  TAVERN. 

Within  the  balding  is  every  convenience  for  the  accomi- 
,piodation  of  large  companies.  The  sheriffs  of  London, 
when  sworn  in,  usually  give,  at  this  tavern,  their  grand  en- 
tertainments  on  the  occasion ;  and  here  the  corporation  of 
the  Trinity  House,  the  Marine  Society,  and  other  large  so- 
cieties, hold  their  annual  dinners  in  a  spacious  and  conve- 
nient hall,  appropriated  for  the  purpose. 

The  first  attractive  pbject,  on  the  opposite  side  of  tlie 
street,  is  the  renaaius  of 

CROSBY  HOUSE. 

This  magnificent  structure  was  built  by  Sir  John  Crosbie, 
Grocer  and  Woolman,  and  sheriff  of  London  in  1470,  on 

ground 
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grouDd  leased  to  him  by  Alice  Aahfield,  prioress  of  St.  He-' 
len's.  In  this  house  Richard,  duke  of  doucester,  lodged^ 
after  he  had  conveyed  hift  innocent  nephews  to  the  Tower, 
and  meditated  on  their  murder ;  which  is  thus  expr^vely 
depicted  by  Shakespere : 

"  Buckingham*  Good  Catesby,  gOt  effect  this  business  soundly. 
Catesdy.  My  good  lords  both«  with  all  (he  heed  I  can. 
GlostcTm  Shall  we  hear  from  you^  Catesby«  ere  we  sleep  ?— 
Catesby^  You  shall,  my  lord. 
Gloster.  At  Crosby  Place*  there  you  shall  find  us  both,^ 

The  hall,  miscalled  Richard  the  Third's  Chapel,  is  stiU 
entire,  though,  for  the  convenience  of  the  present  holders^ 
it  is  divided  by  floors.  Its  length  is  eighty-seven  feet,  the 
width  twenty-eight,  and  the  height  thirty-six  feet.  It  i$ 
tall  and  majestic,  and  the  west  side  affords  a  range  of  beau- 
tiful Gothic  windows ;  a  beautiful  circular  window  hath,  no 
doubt,  been  a  scene  of  many  civil  festivities.  The  whole 
room  is  formed  with  a  great  degree  of  ancient  el^ance ;  the 
roof  is  divided  by  three  rows  of  pendants,  which  range 
along  it,  connected  by  pointed  arches :  the  whole  of  this 
large  apartment  is  highly  ornamented,  and  made  to  suit  bet* 
ter  purposes  than  being  converted  to  repositories  for  pack- 
age, heating  iron  plates  for  pressing,  &c. 

Crosby  Square  occupies  the  rest  of  the  site  of  this  mag- 
nificent  mansion. 

Sir  John  Crosbie  lived  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  as  ap* 
pears  by  the  wiM  6f  Henry  lord  Scrope,  of  Absham,  who 
was  beheaded  at  Southampton,  for  high  treason^  That  no- 
Weman  bequeathed  to  Sir  John  a  wooHen  gown  without  furs, 
and  one  hundred  shillings. 

Having  been  knigteed  by  Edward  IV.  in  1471,  next  yesi 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  ibr  settling  the 
differences  then  subsisting  between  Edwaid  and  the  duke  of 
Burgundy.  H&  was  at  the  same  time  a  member  of  the 
Grocers'  Company,  and  a  considerable  dealer  in  wool,  by 
which  he  raised  a  IwiKhMnne  Ibrtune,  and  was  enabled  to 
purchase  the  manor  of  Hanwofth,  and  lands  in  the  ad- 
joining  parish  of  Fettham,  in  Middlesex,  as  well  as  to  erect 
this  })Ouse,  at  that  time  the  highest  in  London. 

By 
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6y  his  last  will,  after  bequeathing  ponsiderable  sums  to 
rarious  monasteries  and  hospitats,  be  gave  to  the  repair  of 
St.  Helen's  church  live  hnndred  marks;  among  poor  house- 
keepers in  Bishop^ate  ward,  30/. ;  to  the  repair  of  Han- 
worth  church,  40/.;  of  Bisbopsgate,  and  London  Wall, 
100/.;  and  towards  erecting  new  tower  of  stone  at  thesouth- 
east  of  London  Bridge,  if  the  same  were  begun  by  the  cor- 
poration, 100/. ;  besides  a  number  of  other  legacies. 

The  mansion  was  afterwards  granted  by  Henry  VIIL  to 
Anthonic  Bonvica,  an  Italian  merchant;  Henry  being  a 
great  favourer  of  the  merchants  of  that  country,  for  the 
sake  of  '*  magnificent  silks,  velvets,  tissues  of  gold,  jewels, 
and  other  luxuries,  (as  he  expresses  it)  (or  the  pleasure  of 
■u,  and  our  dearest  wyeff,  the  qnene*."  In  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  Crosby  House  was  apprc^ated  for  the  le. 
ception  of  ambassadors ;  it  was  since  a  dissenting  meeting 
house,  but  is  now  dwindled  into  warehouses,  &c. 

On  the  other  wde  of  the  square,  eastward,  are  the  Bac- 
CAOE  Warehouses  of  the  E^  India  Company,  which  oc< 
cnpies  a  Ui^  space  of  ground.  The  buiMing  is  for  the  re- 
ception of  contraband  goods  before  sale. 

Passing  tbrongb  an  indented  line  of  courts,  we  arrive  at 
the  parish  church  of 

ST.  HELEN. 
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The  saint  to  whctU)  this  cburgh  is  dedicated  was  mother 
of  Constantine  the  Great,  the  first  Christian  emperor  of 
Rome.  She  was  daughter  of  Coel,  prince  of  Britain^  and 
said  to  have  been  born  at  Colchester,  in  Essex.  Nice- 
phorus,  and  other  Greek  writers,  have  attempted  to  scan- 
dalize our  British  saint,  by  saying  that  she  was  bom  in 
Greece,  was  an  innkeeper's  daughter,  and  lived  in  con- 
cubinage with  the  emperor  Constantius  Chlorus ;  but  car- 
dinal Baronius,  refutes  this  imputation  on  her  character  by 
proofs  that  she  was  a  Briton,  and  the  lawful  wife  of  Con* 
stantius. 

She  is  named  in  ancient  writing  the  most  pious  and  most 
yenerablc  Augusta.  Going  upon  a  pilgrimage  to  Jeru- 
salem, she  found  the  cross  on  which  Christ  was  crucified ; 
and  died  at  Rome,  A.  D.  326,  aged  eighty  years. 

This  is  a  very  ancient  foundation  ;  for  a  parish  church  being 
erected  before  the  Conquest  *,  dedicated  to  St.  Helen,  and 
in  the  gift  of  the  canons  of  St.  Paul's  so  early  as  the  year 
1181,  they  gave  leive  to  one  William,  son  of  William  the 
Goldsmith,  to  found  a  priory  of  nuns  in  honour  of  St.  He- 
len ;  afterwards  much  augmented  and  better  endowed  by 
William  Basing,  sherifF  of  London  in  2  Edw.  II.  This 
house  was  filled  with  black  nuns ;  whose  habit  was  a  black 
coat,  cloak,  cowl,  and  veil.  At  the  time  of  its  suj^pres- 
sion  the  nunnery  was  valued  at  376/.  6s.  per  annuviy  ac- 
cording to  Speed. 

While  the  nunnery  existed,  this  church  was  in  great 
esteem,  and  served  both  the  nuns  and  the  parishioners  by 
the  addition  only  of  a  partition*:  which  was  knocked  down 
at  the  dissolution  of  the  house,  and  the  church  left  to  the 
parishioners,  as  it  now  stands,  who,  in  1663,  laid  out  1300/. 
and  upwards  in  repairing  it. 

This  church  escaped  the  fire  of  London  in  1666,  and  is  a 
Gothic  structure  of  the  lighter  kind,  consisting  of  a  plain 

*  In  1010,  Alwyne,  bishop  of  Heimebam,  reffloved  the  remains  of 
King  Edmund  the  Martyr  from  St.  Edmondsbury  to  London,  and  depo- 
sited them  in  this  church  for  three  years,  till  the  depredations  committed 
by  the  Danes  in  East  Anglia  ceased. 

'         body. 
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body,  With  large  windows,  not  too  much  incumbered  with 
ornaments.  The  tower  was  not  built  till  the  year  1669,  is 
wrought  with  rustic  at  the  comers,  and  crowned  with  a 
turret  and  dome,  with  two  bells.  It  is  an  impropriation,  and 
a  vicarage  of  very  small  value,  abstracted  from  the  bounty 
of  the  parishioners. 

The  windows  contain  many  armorial  bearings  in  painted 
glass.  A  bracket  over  the  door,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
church,  supports  a  pleasing  figure  of  St.  Helen.  The  orgaa 
and  gallery  were  erected  by  subscription  in  1744. 

But  the  monuments  are  the  ornaments  which  distinguish 
this  church ;  we  shall  notice  some  of  the  principal. 

Sir  Julius  Dalmare  Cassar.  This  is  a  very  curious  tomb^ 
with  an  inscription  in  Latin,  cut  in  court  hand;  the  trans- 
lation  to  the  following  purport : 


To  all  faithful  Christians  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come. 
Know  ye,  that  I,  Julius  Dalmare,  alias  Caesar,  Knight,  Doctor 
of  Laws,  Judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  and  Master 
of  Requests  to  Queen  Elizabeth ;  Privy  Councillor^  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer!  and  Master .  of  the  Rolls  to  King 
James,  do  by  these  Presents  declare,  that  I  will  chearfully  pay 
the  Debt  I  owe  to  Nature,  whenever  it  shall  please  Goa  to 
appoint  it  In  Witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  Hand 
^  and  Seal,  dated  27  February,  1635.-— &c.  


It  is  enrolled  in  Heaven. 

Near  the  vestry  a  spacious  monument^  mostly  black  and 
white  marble^  adorned  with  two  arches,  an  entablature, 
two  large  pyramidal  figures,  and  the  images  of  a  man  and  a 
woman  Ijring  on  a  tomb,  and  that  of  a  woman  in  sable  at 
their  feet,  in  a  praying  posture,  with  a  Latin  inscription  to 
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the  memory  of  Sir  John  Spencer,  citizen,  and  member  of 
parliament  for  London;  lord  mayor  in  1594,  and  his  lady 
and  daughter. 

On  the  west  side  a  beautiful  and  spacious  marble  mo* 
nument;  white  veined  with  blue,  and  red  veined  with 
white,  adorned  with  entablature,  and  two  cherubims,  one 
holding  a  gilded  taper,  the  other  weeping :  on  the  cornice 
three  urns,  with  a  large  festoon,  and  below  are  four  cbe- 
rubims,  with  other  enrichments  of  mantling,  palm  branches, 
three  chaplets,  &c.  and  this  inscription : 

M.  S. 

Charles  Chamberlain,  Esq.  Alderman  of  this  City,  in  Testimony 
of  his  true  Affection  and  Sorrow  for  their  Deaths,  hath  consecrated 
this  Monument  to  the  Memorj  of  his  dearly  beloved  Wife  Rachel 
(the  Daughter  of  Sir  John  Lawrence,  Knight,  Lord  Mayor  of  Lon- 
don, 1665,)  who  died,  Aug.  21.  1687,  soon  after  her  Delivery  of 
her  10th  Child ;  and  of  his  4^  Daughter  Hester,  who  died  the  9ih 
•f  June  1687,  at  the  Age  of  6  years  8  monlhs>  both  whose  Bodice 
are  here  deposited  in  a  Vault  near  this  place,  belonging  to  his  An- 
cestors, in  expectation  of  a  joyful  Resurrection  at  the  last  day. 

On  the  south  side  the  altar-piece  a  very  ancient  tomb, 
with  the  figures  of  a  man  and  a  woman  lying  thereon,  hav- 
ing each  the  palms  of  their  bands  conjoined  over  their 
breasts.  The  brass  inscription  that  was  round  the  verge  is  so 
defaced,  that  there  only  appears 

Tempore  mart,  majoris  stapuh  Mille  Talesie  if  AgnetU  Uxorit  sua 
acJohannis  Thome  R Dates  14-75,  and  MCCCC 

On  the  south  side  the  church,  near  the  door,  a  black  and 
white  marble  monument,  with  columns,  entablature,  and 
pediment,  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  this  inscription : 

I  shall  see  God  in  my  Flesh. 

Near  unto  this  place  lyeth  bury'd  the  Body  of  Valentine  Mor- 

toft.  Esq;  having  lived  comfortably  with  two  Wives,  the  first  Ellen 

Glover,  his  second^  Margaret,  eldest  Daughter  of  Sir  Hugh  Ha- 

mersly.  Alderman  of  London,  by  whom  he  had  4  Sons  and  $ 

Daughters.     He  finished  the  Course  of  68  years,  and  yielded  up 

bis  Spirit  to  God,  the  16th  Of  September  1641,  bequeathing  his 

Body  to  tlie  Earth  to  wait  for  a  glorious  Resurrection. 

A  monument 
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A  monument  for  the  Payne  family,  with  the  following 
lines  on  a  child : 

Silent  grave,  to  thee  J  trust 
These  precious  piles  of  lovely  dust; 
Keep  them  safely,  sacred  tomb. 
Till  a  father  asks  for  room. 

A  little  westward  from  the  last,  a  very  strong  tomb  and 
monument  of  fine  white  marble,  with  this  inscription : 

In  memory  of  Dame  Abigail  Lawrence,  late  Wife  of  Sir  Joha 
Lawrence,  Knight  and  Alderman  here  interred,  was  this  Tomb 
erected. 

She  was  the  tender  Mother  of  10  Children,  the  9  first,  being  all 
Daughters,  she  suckled  at  her  own  Breast,  they  all  lived  to  be  of 
Age,  her  last  a  Son  died  an  infant.  She  lived  a  married  wife  39 
jrears,  23  whereof  she  was  an  exemplary  Matron  of  this  City, 
dying  in  the  59th  year  of  her  Age,  being  June  the  6th  1682, 

On  the  north  side  the  altar  on  the  east  wall,  a  small  old 
monument  of  marble,  with  three  columns^  entablature^  and 
two  arches,  under  that  northward,  five  figures,  and  the  other 
two  in  a  kneeling  posture.  This  is  to  the  memory  of  Sir 
Andrew  Jud,  alderman  and  Skinner;  lord  mayor  in  1550, 
and  founder  of  the  almshouses  in  the  square ;  with  the  foU 
lowing  inscription : 

To  Russia  and  Muscovia, 

To  Spayne,  Guinny,  without  Fable, 
Travell'd  he  by  Land  and  Sea. 

Bothe  Mayre  of  London  and  Staple. 
The  Commenwelthe  he  norished 

So  worthelie  in  all  his  dayes, 
That  ech  State  full  well  him  lov'd. 

To  his  perpetual  Prayse. 
Three  Wives  he  had,  one  was  Mary, 

Fewer  Sunes,  one  Mayde  had  he  by  her, 
Annys  had  none  by  him  truly ; 

By  Dame  Mary  had  one  Dowghtier. 
Thus  in  the  month  of  September 

A  thawsande  fyve  hundred  fiftey 
And  Eyght  dyed  this  worthy  Staplaft 

Worshipynge  his  posterytye. 
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On  the  north  side  the  altar,  a  very  spacious  noble  tomb 
of  marble,  with  the  figure  of  a  man  in  armour  carved,  ly- 
ing at  full  length;  the  palms  of  his  hands  conjoined  over  his 
breast,  under  two  arches  supported  by  six  marble  columns, 
and  their  entablature  ;  at  the  feet  of  the  figure  a  flower  de 
lis,  all  fenced  in  with  strong  iron  rail ;  and  at  a  small  dis- 
tance from  the  head  of  the  tomb,  with  a  Latin  inscription  to 
the  memory  of  Sir  William  Pickering,  who  died  in  1574, 
aged  fifty.four.  He  had  served  four  princes,  Henry  VIIL  in 
the  field,  Edward  VI.  as  ambassador  to  France,  Mary  I.  a:s 
ambassador  to  Germany,  and  Queen  Elizabeth.  He  is  said 
to  have  aspired  to  the  person  of  the  latter ;  beidg,  as  says 
Strype,  in  his  Annals,  ^^  the  first  gentleman  of  the  age,  for 
his  worth  in  lesurning^  arts,  and  warfare.'* 

A  fine  monument  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham. 

On  the  north  wall,  near  the  east  end  of  the  church,  a 
handsome  black  and  white  marble  monument,  of  the  Ionic 
order,  with  enrichments  of  seraphims,  festoons,  &c.  wfth 
a  long  Latin  inscription  in  gold  letters  to  the  memory  of 
William  Finch,  Esq. 

On  the  north  wall,  a  little  westward  from  the  last,  an  old 
spacious  marble  monument,  adorned  with  three  columns, 
entablature  and  pediment;  and  under  the  cornice  of  the 
west  arch,  the  carved  figures  of  a  man  and  seven  children  in 
a  kneeling  posture,  and  those  of  two  women  under  the  east 
arch  ;  with  this  inscription : 

I  am  sure  that  my  Redeemer  liveth ;  and  that  I  shall  rise  out  of 
the  Earth  in  the  latter  day ;  that  I  shall  be  cloathed  ag^in  with  this 
skin ;  and  see  God  in  my  flesh ;  yea,  I  my  self  shall  behold  bim  not 
with  other,  but  with  those  same  eyes. 

Here  lyeth  the  Body  of  William  Bond,  Alderman,  and  some- 
time SheriflT  of  London ;  a  Merchant-Adventurer,  and  most  famous 
in  his  age  for  his  great  Adventures  both  by  Sea  and  Land. 

Obiit  30  of  May,  1576. 

Floi  Mercatorwn,  quo9  terra  Brittaima  creavit, 
Ecce  sub  fioc  Tumulo  GuUelmtu  Bandus  humatur. 

Ilk  Mori  multum  passuspcr  Saxa  per  Undas 
VitQvU  Patrias  Per^grims  mercibtu  orQs 

Magrumimum 
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Magnanimum  Graci  mirarUur  Jasona  votes 

Aurea  de  geUdo  retulUf  quia  vellera  phasig 
Gracia  docta  tace,  Grpii  concetUte  vates^ 

Hicjacet  Argolico  Mercator  Jasone  Major, 
Vellera  mitUa  tulitf  tnagii  aurea  vellere  Phfixi, 

Etfreta  muUa  scidit  magis  ardua  phasidos  undis  : 
Hei  mihi  quod  nuUd  mors  est  superabilis  auro 

Flos  Mercatorum  Gulielmus  Bondtu  huptalur. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  church,  a  spacious  black  and 
'white  marble  monument,  adorned  with  columns,  entabla- 
ture and  pediment,  of  the  Corinthian  order ;  also  the  figures 
of  himself  reposing  in  his  tent,  attended  by  soldiers,  and  a 
servant  waiting  with  his  horse ;  this  inscription  in  gold  cha- 
racters : 

Memoria  Sacrum, 

Near  this  place  resteth  the  Body  of  the  worthy  Citizen  and 
Soldier,  Martin  Bond,  Esq;  Son  of  William  Bond,  SheriflT  and 
Alderman  of  London.  He  was  Captain,  in  the  Year  1 588,  at  the . 
Camp  at  Tilbury,  and  afler  remained  chief  Captain  of  the  Trained 
Bands  of  this  City  until  his  death.  He  was  a  Merchant  Adven- 
turer, and  free  of  the  Company  of  Haberdashers ;  he  lived  to  the 
Age  of  85  years,  and  died  in  May  IC^S. 

His  Piety,  Prudencci  Courage,  and  Chanty,  have  left  behind 
him  a  never  dying  Monument. 

Sluam  prudens  hie  Miles  erat  quam  nobile  pectus 
Noverunt  Princeps,  Patria^  Castra,  Ducesm 

Civi  quanta  fuit  pietas,  quam  larga  manusq ; 
Pauperis  agnoscunt  viscera  Templa  Toga, 

Miles  hie  bf  Civis  quakm  vix  MiUibus  unum 
Stsda  rrferre  queant  nee  meministe  parem, 

Patruo  bene  Merito  Gulielmus  Bond  Armiger  posuit,     . 

On  the  north  side,  and  near  the  west  end  of  the  church, 
a  very  spacious  marble  monument,  with  columns  su)d  en- 
tablature, of  the  Corinthian  order ;  also  two  arches,  under 
the  westward  of  which  are  the  figures  of  the  deceased  and 
nine  children ;  and  under  the  eastward  those  of  his  wife  and 
seven  daughters,  all  in  a  kneeling  posture,  with  the  fol- 
lowing inscription : 

Within  this  monument  lyeth  the  Earthly  Parts  of  John  Robinson, 
Mef chant  of  the  Staple  in  England,  fre^  of  the  Merchant  Taylors, 
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and  sometime  Alderman  of  London;  and  Christian  his  WiTe^ 
eldest  Daughter  of  Thomas  Anderson,  Grocer.  Thej  spent  to- 
gether in  Holy  Wedlock  36  years,  and  were  happy  (b^idbs  other 
worldly  Blessings)  in  9  Sons  and  7  Daughters.  She  changed  her 
mortal  Habitation  for  a  Heavenly,  on  the  24th  of  April  13929  her 
Husband  following  her  on  the  19th  of  Feb.  1599.  Both  much  be- 
loved in  their  lives,  and  more  lamented  at  their  deaths ;  especially 
by  Ihe  Poor,  to  whom  their  good  Deeds  (being  alive)  begot  many 
PrayerS)  now  being  dead,  many  Tears.  The  Glass  of  his  Life 
held  70  Years,  and  then  ran  out.  To  live  long  and  happy  is  an 
Honour,  but  to  die  happy  a  greater  Glory ;  both  these  aspired  to 
both.  Heaven,  no  doubt,  hath  their  Souls,  and  this  House  of 
iStone  their  Bodies,  where  they  sleep  in  Peace  till  the  Summons  of 
a  glorious  Resurrection  awakens  them. 

Near  this  is  a  grave  stonci  with  an  inscription  on  a  brass 
plate : 

Here  underneath  lyeth  the  Body  of  Elizabeth  Robinson,  Wife 
of  John  Robinson*  and  Daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Rogers,  of  the 
County  of  Dorset,  Knight,  who  had  Issue  one  Son  and  a  Daughteri 
and  died  tlie  23d  of  October  1 600, 

Christ  is  my  Life,  Death  is  my  Gain ; 
My  Body  sleeps  in  hope  to  reign. 
Thrice  happy  Change  it  is  for  me, 
from  Earth  to  Heav'n  remov'd  to  be. 

Elizabeth  Robinson, 
Here  are  also  several  plated  grave  stones. 
Among  the  modern  monuments,  are  the  following  : 
Walter  Bernard,  Esq.  alderman  and  sheriff  of  London, 
died  1746,  aged  fifty- one  years. 

Richard  Backwell,  Esq.  son  of  alderman  Backwell,  who 
was  mined  in  his  property  by  Charles  IL 
Peter  Gaussen,  Esq.  and  family. 

Major-general  George  Kellum,  who  served  with  great  ho« 
nour  under  William  IH.  and  John  Duke  of  Marlborough. 
Died  1732,  aged  seventy-three,  &c. 

Here  also  is  the  monument  of  Francis  Bancroft,  who,  in 
the  state  of  a  lord  mayor's  carver,  or  such  like  office,  in  a 
course  of  years,  by  oppression,  usury,  and  living  upon 
people  deceived  by  hb  great  promises  to  remember  them 
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liberally  in  his  will,  amassed  28,000/.  and  upwards,  for- 
got his  promises,  neglected  bis  poor  relations,  and  left  all 
his  fortune,  after  a  few  annuities  were  expired,  in  trust  to 
the  Drapers'  Company,  to  found  and  maintain  an  alms 
house  and  a  school  at  Mile  End,  and  to  keep  this  his  mo- 
nument  in  good  and  substantial  repair ;  within  which  he  is 
embowelled  and  embalmed,  in  a  chest  or  box,  made  with  a 
lid  to  fall  down,  with  a  pair  of  hinges  without  any  fasten- 
ing ;  and  a  piece  of  square  glass  in  the  lid  just  over  his  face. 
It  is  a  very  plain  monument,  nearly  square  ;  and  has  a  door 
for  the  sexton,  on  certain  occasions,  to  go  in  and  clear  it 
from  dust  and  cobw^Jbs ;  but  the  keys  of  the  iron  rails  about 
the  monument*  and  of  the  vault  door,  are  kept  by  the  clerk 
of  the  Drapers'  Company.  The  minister  had  twenty  shil- 
lings for  preaching  a  sermon  once  a  year  in  commemora- 
tion of  Bancroft's  charities;  on  which  occasion  the  alms- 
men and  scholars  attended  at  church,  and  were,  by  the 
will  of  the  founder,  entertained  with  a  good  dinner  at  some 
neighbouring  public  house.  The  sexton  had  forty  shillings 
a  year  for  keeping  the  monument  clear  of  dust*. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  Square  are  the  almshouses  founded 
by  Sir  Andrew  Jud,  for  six  pocnr  men,  or  women,  and  en- 
dowed with  10/.  per  annum,  out  of  which  each  person  was  to 
receive  a  weekly  allowance  of  Id.  and  the  surplus  to  be  laid 

*  Ic  is  worthy  of  remark  that  tbit  Bancroft,  by  informations  and  sum- 
moning the  citizens  before  the  brd  mayor,  upon  the  most  trifling  occa- 
sions, and  other  means  not  belonging  to  hit  office,  pillaged  both  rich  and 
poor,  the  former  of  whom,  rather  than  lose  time  in  appearing  before  the 
magistrates,  gave  money  to  get  rid  of  this  pest  of  the  citizens ;  these 
means,  in  addition  to  the  numerous  quarterages  he  obtained  from  the 
brokers,  &c.  enabled  him  to  amass  considerable  sums  of  money.  But 
by  these  and  other  mercenary  practices,  he  so  incurred  the  hatred  and 
in  wUl  of  the  citizens  of  all  ranks,  that  the  persons  who  attended  his 
funeral  obsequies,  with  great  difficulty  saved  the  corpse  from  the  indig- 
Hatioii  of  the  enraged  populace.  Whatever  might  have  been  Ban- 
Gcoft't  idea  of  the  metempsichosis,  he  had  entertained  a  notion  tliat  he 
should  return  to  life  within  a  given  period ;  and  therefore  had  given  the 
above  particular  directions  concerning  his  tomb  and  coffin.  The  time 
arrived,  and  his  troublesome  body  siiU  rotted^  therefore  the  precau- 

^m  were  discontinued.    Euiick, 
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ODt  in  coals  for  tbeir  use.  As  an  addition  to  this  foandatioiif 
Mrs.  Alice  Smith,  widow,  devised  lands  to  the  amount  aS 
ISl.  a  year ;  which,  with  the  above  mentioned  benefaction^ 
being  greatly  increased  in  their  revenues,  the  Skinners'  Com- 
jpany,  who  are  the  trustees,  rebuilt  the  house,  and  aug- 
mented the  pensions. 

St.  Helen's  Place,  a  very  handsome  pile  of  buildings 
now  erecting,  covers  the  remainder  of  the  ancient  nunnery 
of  St.  Helen  ;  a  very  great  portion  of  the  remans  of  which 
was  exhibited  in  Leathersellers'  Hall,  which  was  also  a 
Dissenting  meeting  house,  The  whole  has  been  demidished, 
and  replaced  by  the  structures  abovementioned. 

The  parish  CHURCH  of  St.  ETHELBURGA. 


THE  lady  who  is  denominated  the  patron  saint  of  this 
church  was  sister  of  St.  Erkonwald,  bishop  of  London. 
Her  brother  having  built  for  himself  the  monastery  of 
Chertsey,  in  Surrey,  founded  for  her  another  at  Barking, 
in  Essex.  Bede,  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  mentions  a 
number  of  miraculous  interpositions  In  favour  of  her  and 
her  sisterhood,  of  which  at  this  day  we  have  no  occasion  to 
make  particular  mention. 

Th« 
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This  church,  one  of  the  smallest  within  the  city,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  of  the  architecture  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  V. 
and  VI.  The  south  wall  has  four  lancet  windows;  on  the 
north  side  two  are  blocked  up.  The  pulpit  is  ancient ;  and 
on  the  south  side  is  a  gallery,  which  was  erected  by  Mr* 
Owen  Saintpeer,  churchwarden  in  1629,  **  only  for  the 
daughters  and  maid  servants  of  this  parish  to  sit  in.'* 

At  the  east  end  is  a  large  arched  window,  with  the  crest 
of  the  Mercers'  Company,  the  arms  of  the  City,  and  of  the 
companies  of  Sadlers  and  Brewers,  in  painted  glass. 

The  altar-piece  is  neatly  ornamented  with  six  Corinthian 
pilasters,  entablatures,  &c.  The  monuments  are  to  the 
memory  of  John  Cornelius  Lincbebeck,  of  London,  mer* 
chant,  1655.  Rev.  William  Price,  nearly  eighteen  years 
rector,  died  1749.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Waghorn,  he  died,  1789  ; 
she  died  1768.  Thomas  Pestill,  a  constant  resident  in  the 
house  wherein  he  was  born,  in  this  parish,  to  the  age  of 
sixty  years,  1799. 

The  external  appearance  of  the  church  has  undergone 
very  material  alterations.  When  it  was  engraved  by  Toms, 
in  1736,  it  had  projecting  shops  on  each  side  of  the  pointed 
door ;  over  the  door  was  a  pent  house,  with  a  bulustrade, 
behind  was  a  flat  arched  Gothic  window,  over  which  a 
dial  projected  into  the  street ;  the  steeple  was  of  board, 
with  square  pillars,  the  capitals  supporting  a  window, 
in  which  was  the  Sancttts  bell,  vulgarly  called  the  Sainfs 
bell*.  It  is  at  present  a  plain  front,  stuccoed  over^ 
having  a  window,  with  a  clock,  and  a  small  turi*et;  but 
contains  nothing  further  worthy  of  notice. 

The  length  of  the  church  is  fifty-four  feet,  the  breadth 
twenty-five,  and  the  altitude  thirty-one  feet.  It  is  a  rec- 
tory of  small  value,  in  the  gift  of  the  bishop  of  London. 

MARINE  SOCIETY  OFFICE. 

This  is  a  large,  plain  building,  the  first  stone  of  which 
was  laid  on  the  30th  of  April  1773,  by  the  then  president^ 

*  The  Sandus  Bells  were  formerly  affixed  in  every  church,  and  uiually 
rang  when  the  host  was  exalted,  at  a  signal  for  devotton  throughout  the 
parish,  at  Um  wocdi  ^<  Holy,  holy,  holy,  &c.". 
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Lord  Romney,  attended  by  the  governors,  and  twenty  of 
the  boys,  who  carried  various  banners  on  the  occasion. 

This  patriotic  institution  originated  from  the  benevolent 
plans  of  Mr.  Hicks,  a  Hamburgh  merchant,  who  justly 
considered  that  he  could  not  better  benefit  his  country,  than 
by  rendering  useful  tp  the  community,  in  supplying  the 
navy,  those  youths,  the  infamy  of  whose  parents,  or  their 
own  distresses,  had  consigned  them  to  the  most  vicious  pur- 
suits. He  therefore  printed  and  circulated  one  thousand 
recommendatory  pamplilets,  and  generously  commenced  a 
subscription,  by  presenting  a  considerable  sum  towards  the 
establishment  of  the  infant  institution,  and  by  bequeathing, 
in  1762,  by  will,  for  its  further  support,  no  less  than 
20,000/. ! 

The  utility  of  the  establishment  was  so  striking,  that  in 
1757,   the   profits  of   a  representation  of  the  Suspicious 
Husband  was  given  by  Mr.  Garrick  to  the  society,    which 
produced  271/.  2^.     A  benefit  given  by  the  proprietors  of 
Kanelagh  House,  amounted  to  502/.  7^. ;  and  another  at  the 
Opera  House,  Haymarket,    59/.  8^.      A  circumstance  oc- 
curred, highly  to  the  honour  and  liberality  of  those  con- 
cerned in  the  Drury  Lane  benefit.     The  performers  acted 
gratis ;  but  the  renters,  who  were  then  forty  in  number,  re- 
quired to  be  paid  as  usual,  to  prevent  the  establishment  of 
a  precedent,  which  might  eventually  injure  their  property, 
and  each  person  received  his  two  shillings ;  but  shortly  af- 
terwards one   of   them,    Mr.  Clutterbuck,,,    paid  into  the 
hands  of  Justice  Fielding,   an  active   promoter  of  the  in- 
terests of  the  society,  the  sum  of  29/.  8^.  as  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  renters,  to  which  he  generously  added  12/.  12^. 
as  his  own  additional  subscription. 

But  the  society's  intentions,  next  to  Mr.  Hicks,  were  in- 
debted to  the  active  and  unceasing  labours  of  the  excellent 
philanthropist  Jonas  Hanway,  Esq.  and  we  cannot  better 
describe  the  great  utility  of  the  Marine  Society,  than  in 
his  own  energetic  words,  addressed  to  his  friend  CHarles 
Gray,  Esq.  of  Colchester : 

'<  The  Committee  of  our  Society,"  fays  he,  "  as  you  will  leant 
from  their  secretary,  'has  received  the  boys  you  sent  them  r  one  of 
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them  altered  his  mind,  and  was  returned  to  his  home.  You  will 
approve  of  our  great  caution  ;  not  even  to  persuade,  where  there 
seems  to  be  any  particular  tenderness  in  a  boy's  turn  of  mind,  which 
fits  him  for  the  labours  of  peace,  rather  than  the  rigors  of  war.  Our . 
zealous  friends  of  this  society  go  on  with  their  useful,  pious,  and 
great  undertaking.  We  have  now  clothed  and  fitted  out  4500 
ment  and  3000  boys.  We  ransack  the  three  kingdoms  for  every  boy 
that  is  not  useful  on  shore ;  also  for  such  as  are  ambitious  to  tn 
their  fortune  at  sea,  their  parents  recommending  them  for  this  pui 
pose ;  and  above  all,  for  those  whose  wretcfiedness  makes  them 
ready  to  accept  the  offered  bounty.  Of  the  last  you  may  imagine 
the  number  is  not  so  great  as  it  was,  and  yet  I  fear  there  will  be  too 
many  of  them,  so  long  as  the  effefts  of  the^r^f  transgression  re- 
main. We  have  received  many  from  Edinburgh,  and  now  we 
are  promised  one  hundred  stout  lads  by  the  Marine  Socieij/  of  Dublin, 
the  gentlemen  who  compose  that  society  having  engaged  also  to 
clothe  them. 

"  You  have  heard  that  the  City  of  London  has  lately  given  5001. 
to  our  Society.  ThFs  we  consider  as  a  mark  of  great  honour ,  as 
well  as  a  most  seasonable  supply ;  for  as  high  as  we  figure  in  the 
esteem  of  a  great  number  of  people,  there  are  also  many  who  are 
not  yet  acquainted  with  us,  or  I  think  we  should  have  received 
some  marks  of  titeir  good-wilL  Those  who  know  that  there  are 
many  distressed  objects  from  all  quarters,  to  whom  raiment  is  pledm 
sure,  health,  and  life^  and  wish  to  see  the  Navy  recruited  with  such 
persons  as  are  least  useful  on  shore,  and  whom  this  Society  is  insiru^ 
mental  in  calling  forth  from  obscurity,  will  yet  give  us  aid.  I  am  well 
persuaded,  that  the  gay  and  happy,  who  will  humble  themselves  to 
visit  our  Committee,  over  the  Royal  Exchange,  on  Thursdays,  and  see 
our  boys  in  their  vihole  garb  of  wretchedness,  will  not  let  us  want  for 
money, 

"  We  have  glorious  examples  before  us  of  men  in  office.  We 
also  must  show  a  5/!nnV  equal  to  our  en/fTpriztf.  Let  us  do  nothing 
by  halves :  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  war  pushed  on  with  vigor, 
should  animate  this  business  also;  though  vety  small,  compared 
with  the  general  great  object  of  the  nation,  it  is  very  important  in  its 
efifeds ;  and,  what  is  more,  it  is  upheld  by  the  virtue  of  private 
persons. 

*'  I  know  not  how  it  comes  t©  pass,  but  many  whose  hearts  are 
warm,  and  fortunes  large,  do  not  yet  seem  to  be  acquainted,  that  this 
^ff^ah  is  conducted  by  a  Society,v/ho  are  quite  in  earnest  with  regard 
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to  the  public  welfare;  that  it  is  attended  by  a  xeguiav  committee  f 
that  not  a  penny  of  the  subscriptions  is  diverted  from  the  object 
of  them  ;  that  no  single  person  has  any  direction  independent  of 
the  committee ;  and  that  it  is  of  more  universal  utility,  with  regard 
to  the  present  occasion  of  war,  than  all  the  other  noble  private  cha* 
rities  with  which  this  nation  abounds.  If  all  this  were  known, 
and  we  may  pronounce  it  to  be  absolutely  true,  I  think  we  should  be 
higher  in  cash  :  not  that  we  have  checked  our  operations  in  any 
instance :  we  consider  ourselves  as  the  children  of  Providence* 
and  have  received  many  providential  supplies.  Necessity  is  the 
mother  of  invention  ;  and  we  must  hope  that  the  rich  will  give  us 
help  to  carry  it  through  with  spirit  till  the  end  of  the  war. 

I  have  not  time  at  present  to  inform  you  of  all  that  we  are  about ; 
but  I  am  in  hopes  we  shall  hit  upon  the  means  of  providing  for  our 
boys  when  the  war  is  ended,  of  which  the  Society, '  I  make  no 
doubt^  will  be  very  glad,  but  they  must  be  properly  assisted.  A% 
to  the  great  national  object,  in  respect  to  our  Seamen  in  general,  to 
which  you  pay  so  much  attention,  I  will  let  you  know  my  thoughts 
in  good  time.     Farewell,  ♦ 

Such  were  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  institution,  that  the 
society  had  received  from  tlie  year  1756  to  the  year  1762, 
22,553/.  lis.  2d. 

During  the  war  which  then  subsisted,  the  society  had 
clothed  and  equipped  for  the  navy  five  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty-two  persons,  chiefly  landsmen,  and  four  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  forty-five  boys,  of  whoni  the  ma- 
jority were  in  abject  poverty,  and  unhappy  candidates  for 
perdition ;  while  others  suffering  under  the  additional  cala- 
mity of  disease,  were  humanely  relieved  out  of  the  funds 
of  this  most  excellent  society.  The  legacy  above  men- 
tioned of  20,000/.  and  eventually  of  2000/.  additional,  was 
to  be  placed  at  interest ;  the  amount  of  which  is  applied, 
during  war,  to  the  equipment  of  boys  for  the  navy ;  and,  in 
peace,  for  apprenticing  boys  and  girls;  the  society  pre. 
ferring  orphans  of  seamen  and  soldiers. 

Thus  have  a  body  of  philanthropists,  raised  and  substan- 
tiated a  fabric  dedicated  to  Humanity,  to  Patriotism,  and 

•  Reasons  for  an  augmeDtation  of  at  least  twelve  thousand  mari« 
iers,  &c.  1759* 

to 
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to  Virtue ;  and  formed  an  essential  link  to  that  vast  chain 
of  benevolence  which  is  the  honour  of  our  country,  and  the 
adnairation  of  surrounding  nations!  It  justifies  in  erery  re- 
spect the  compliment  which  Charles  IL  on  a  similar  occasion, 
paid  to  the  city  of  Amsterdam*. 

It  remains  only  to  notice  some  of  the  leading  features  of 
the  regulations  by  which  the  society  is  governed ;  this  is  ob- 
tained by  the  following  short  Prospectus  of  the  necessities  to 
be  relieved,  and  the  means  of  accomplishing  a  S3'stem  by 
which  the  plan  of  this  noble  institution  id  rendered  useful  to 
the  nation,  and  to  its  various  objects  of  charity  : 

^*  It  must  be  observed^  that  every  man  of  war,  priva- 
teer, and  merchant  ship,  is  obliged  to  take  a  certain  number 
of  boys,  which  are  considered  both  as  necessary  to  the  ship, 
and  a  nursery  for  seamen ;  thus  in  every  sixty  gun  ship  of 
four  hundred  men,  the  captain  and  officers  require  thirty 
servants. 

**  These  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  at  the  breaking  out 
of  the  war  in  1756;  the  society  therefore  sought  for  them 
among  the  vagrants,  the  pilferers,  and  those  whose  ex- 
treme poverty  and  ignorance  rendered  them  pernicious  to 
the  community. 

**  Of  these  boys  they  took  some  of  thirteen  years  of  age ; 
but  chiefly  invited  stout  lads  of  sixteen  and  upwards,  be. 
cause  they  would  soon  become  able  seamen  ;  and  now  they 
take  none  who  are  less  than  four  feet  four  inches  in  height. 

**  As  to  the  landsmen,  they  are  required  to  be  hardy, 
active,  and  robust;  these,  to  prevent  their  being  despised 
by  the  sailors,  are  immediately  cloathed  as  seamen,  and  so 
divided  among  the  messes  of  the  mariners,  as  will  soonest 
enable  them  to  learn  their  language  and  duty,  and  they  are 

•  When  Charles,  by  means  of  the  influence  of  Lewis  XIV.  had  been 
induced  to  make  war  with  the  Dutch,  the  United  States  were  reduced 
to  the  utmost  extremity ;  and  their  capital  city  was  said,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Charles's  profligate  courtiers,  *<  to  be  forsaken  by  Heaven." 
"  No,"  fays  the  good*natured  monarch,  **  God  Almighty  will  never 
forsake  Amsterdam,  whilst  it  exhibits  such  extensive  charities  !"  What . 
might  not  Charles  have  said  of  bis  own  metropolis  had  he  now  lived ! 

completely 
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coippletely  filled  out  without  being  obliged  to  expend  any 
part  of  tlie  bounty  granted  by  his  majesty  to  all  the  lands- 
men who  enter  into  the  service. 

"  The  cloathing  and  bedding  given  each  of  the  boys  arc 
a  felt  hat,  a  worsted  cap,  a  kersey  pea  jacket,  a  kersey  pair 
of  breeches,  a  striped  flannel  or  kersey  waistcoat,  a  pair  of 
trowsers,  two  pair  of  hose,  two  pair  of  shoes,  two  hand- 
kerchiefs, three  shirts ;  a  bed,  pillow,  blanket,  and  coverlet ; 
a  pair  of  buckles  and  buttons ;  thread,  worsted,  and  needles; 
a  knife,  a  Prayer  Book  and  Testament  to  those  whose  cap* 
tains  desire  them,  and  a  bag  to  put  their  cloatbs  in. 

**  The  cloathing  given  each  of  the  men  is,  a  felt  sea- 
man's bat,  a  kersey  pea  jacket,  a  waistcoat  and  drawers  of 
the  same,  a  pair  of  drab  breeches,  a  pair  of  thin  trowsers, 
a  pair  of  worsted  hose,  a  pair  of  yam  hose,  two  shirts,  two 
worsted  caps,  one  pair  of  shoes,  one  pair  of  buckles,  one 
pair  of  buttons,  a  knife,  thread,  worsted,  and  needles,  with 
a  bag  for  their  cloaths. 

"  A  note  of  these  cloaths  is  given  to  every  man  and  boy, 
by  which  he  may  see  what  he  has,  but  nothing  is  delivered 
till  they  are  actually  on  board  the  tender  in  the  river  Thames, 
or  in  their  respective  ships  at  the  ports ;  except  to  the  boys, 
who  are  attended  to  the  ships.^' 

In  addition  to  all  this,  the  society  have  been  enabled  to 
build  a  small  vessel,  which  is  usually  moored  off  Green- 
wich, in  this  ship  are  schoolmasters  and  assistants,  for  the 
instruction  and  diet  of  the  boys,  destined  probably,  at  some 
future  period,  to  be  great  assistants  in  the  protection  of  their 
country. 

Passing  Camomile  Street,  where  is  an  elegant  meeting 
house  for  Independent  Protestant  Dissenters,  we  come  to 
a  housQ,  on  the  front  of  which  is  a  mitre  carved  in  stone. 
Here  stood 

BISHOPS-GATE. 

Though  this  entrance  into  the  City  has  been  demolished 
upwards  of  forty  years,  there  are  some  anecdotes  attached 
to  its  remembrance^  that  ought  not  to  be  passed  over. 

Mr, 
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Mr.  Strype  imagined  that  this  gate  was  erected  by  Erken- 
wald,  bishop  of  London  in  the  year  675  ;  it  was  also  said 
to  be  repaired  in  the  time  of  William  L  by  WiUiam  the 
Norman,  bishop  of  Lmidon,  and  the  great  patron  of  the 
city :  these  circumstances  might  account  for  the  effigies  of 
the  two  bishops  with  which  this  gate  was  ornamented.  Stow, 
however,  makes  no  mention  of  it  anterior  to  the  year  1210, 
when  William  Blund,  one  of  the  sherifis  of  London,  sold 
to  Serie  Mercer,  and  William  Almaine,  procurators,  or 
wardens  of  London  Bridge,  his  land  and  gardens  without 
Bbhopsgate. 

In  the  reign  of  kin^  Henry  IIL  the  Hanseatic  company 
of  merchants  residing  in  this  city,  in  consideration  of  se- 
veral privileges  granted  to  them,  obliged  themselves  and 
their  successors  not  only  to  keep  this  gate  in  repair,  but  to 
defend  it  whenever  it  should  be  attacked  by  an  enemy. 

But  the  said  company  not  fulfilling  their  contract,  they 
were  presented  to  the  judges  itinerant,  sitting  at  the  Tower 
of  London,  for  their  neglect  in  not  keeping  the  said  gate  in 
repair,  although  they  were  made  free  of  the  city  on  that 
consideration. 

Upon  this  presentment,  Gerard  Marbod,  alderman  of  the 
Haunse,  and  the  director  of  the  said  company,  agreed  to 
pay  to  the  mayor  and  citizens  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and 
ten  marks,  for  the  immediate  reparation  of  the  gate,  and 
entered  into  a  new  covenant,  by  which  they  bound  them- 
selves and  their  successors  to  keep  it  in  repair  and  defend  it 
for  the  future ;  and  by  this  company  it  was  rebuilt  in  a  beau- 
tiful manner  in  the  year  1419. 

In  the  year  1551,  the  abovementioned  company  of  mer- 
chants prepared  stone  for  rebuilding  Bishopsgate ;  but  the 
company  being  dissolved  about  this  period,  a  stop  was  put 
to  the  work,  and.  the  old  gate  remained  till  the  year  1731, 
when  it  was  quite  taken  down,  and  rebuilt,  at  the  expence 
of  the  City,  but  not  completed  till  1735. 

It  is  remarkable  that  when  almost  finished,  the  arch  of  the 

gate  fell  down ;  but  though  it  was  a  great  thoroughfare,  and 

this  accident  happened  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  no  person 

was  hurt. 

On 
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On  the  top  over  the  gateway,  was  a  carving  of  the  City 
arms  and  supporters,  and  on  each  side.^pf  the  gate  was  a 
postern  for  the  convenience  of  foot  passengi^rs. 

Crossing  Bishepsgate  Street,  aqd  proceeding  down  Worm- 
wood Street,  the  first  place  of:  coii^ideratioi|.>Qa  the.  left 
hand  is  -     ?# .  'U:  ^ 

Ol^  Broad  Street.  A  very  handsome  avenue,-  ^i^iped 
with  public  structures  and  good  houses.  The  first  obJQC|t)tf 
attention  is  a*  building,  formerly  the  Navy  Pay  Office ;  but 
more  aadlfiD^je^eBOUhiaated 

Wj[N^^iSsTER  Place.  This  was  part- 'of  the.  gardens  ^ 
the;iift|tgosbine  ii|onastei:y,.'and  converted  {nto  a'-J^rge  man^ 
aiw t  by  *  Sit  -^itUam  i  Powlet,  IbfSt  t(^||^rfrr^  .ji^rfmrdft 
itiwpquts  dE  ^iacfte^t^.  The  rest  6f  the  gardenli-^^ef^^AU 
iii^(^^hP4^s  aiid  A  street,  called  Winchester  Street,  f/om 
itj^  Ciyfy^r:.  •  Here  was  a  large  house,  formerly  inhabited  by 
a  Spanish  ambassador,  and  by  Sir  James  Houblon,  alder- 
man>  of  whom  we  have  already  taken  notice^;  and  the 
houses  of  Sir  Thomas  Buckwortb,  and  other  e^iinent  mer- 
chants. 

"  This  great  house,"  says  Stow,  "  adjoining  to  the 
gardens,  was  built  by  the  lord  treasurer  in  placp  .of  Au- 
gustine Fjoia^  hou£ie„i  clpysler,  and  gard^,'&c'."  .'^-y' 
1  'I£tft:U)er^up2^  on^.lb^i'sanie  side  of  the  -w.ay,  is  Pinneas* 
HALi^Gou^,  In  which  is  the  hall  belonging  to  the  Pin- 
nerai!  Cdmpadyi^iiut  occupied  by  a  congr^ation  of  Pro* 
testant  Di^aters :  this  was  also  a  part  of  the  Augustine 
monastiscy,,  and  i  was  converted  to  a  glass  bou3e,.  ivbcTQ 
Venii^^lasses  were  manufactured,  under. ttije:in$mag^n^\il^ 
of  v|dr;..>l2^oi^  ^^OR^ell,  who  was  appointed;  f»tQward  of  the 
esta^i^gneot,-;ind  afterwards  clerk  of  tbe^J^uncil  to  king 
Charierldj't'  i 

:  r  ^    -r     VpiNMAKERS*  COMP.ffl*Y;  ?  ^  ^ 

Tlifs  /ratemit^  ivas  incorporated  by  letters  patent,  granted! 
by  Charles  1/ in  the  year  1636,  and  consists  of  a  master;^  two 
wardens,  and  eighteen  assistants ;  but  there  are  no  UVery. 

♦  Vd.  I.  page  308.  f  Vol*  I.  page  173. 

2  Opposite 
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Opposite  were  Gresham's  almshouses,  founded  by  Sir 
Thomas  Gresham,  in  the  year  1575,  for  eight  poor  men; 
the  trust  of  which  he  committed  to  the  lord  mayor  and 
commonalty  of  the  city  of  London ;  who  annually  pay  to 
the  almsmen  6/.  13^.  4^.  each,  and  a  gown  every  other 
year.  When  the  ground  was  let  for  its  present  purpose^ 
these  almshouses  were  rebuilt  in  a  neat  manner,  in  a  place 
called  the  Green  Yard,  Whitecross  Street,  where  they  still 
continue. 

GRESHAM  HOUSE. 

Under  the  heads  Ktng*s  Merchant^  Gresham  College^  and 
Btyyal  Exchange^  we  have  already  taken  notice  of  some 
parts  of  the  benefit  which  the  good  Sir  Thomas  Gresbam 
efletted  towards  the  city ;  here,  however,  it  becomes  us  to 
be  particular,  though  all  that  can  be  added  will  be  inade*" 
quate  to  the  magnitude  of  that  eminent  citizen's  intentions. 

Already  the  brilliant  representative  of  an  honourable  fa- 
mily, the  additional  credit  and  esteem  which  Sir  Thomas 
bad  gained  by  his  personal  eminence,  induced  him  to  build 
a  large  and  sumptuous  house  for  his  residence,  appropriate 
to  the  character  and  consideration  which  he  bore ;  the  man- 
sion he  constructed,  had  a  considerable  extent  of  ground 
firom  this  place  to  Bishopsgate  Street ;  and  answered  Stow^ 
description,  when  speaking  of  *'  some  houses  for  men  of 
worship,  namely,  one  most  spatious  of  all  thereaboute^ 
builded  of  brick  and  timber  by  Sir  Thomas  Gresham^ 
knight." 

But  as  this  great  merchant  had  an  alloy  to  his  worldly 
Imppiness  by  the  loss  of  his  only  son  Richard,  in  1564,  he 
determined  to  employ  his  riches  so  as  to  be  most  service 
able  to  his  country,  and  preserve  his  own  memory  -with 
troe  honour  to  posterity.  He  considm'od  that  by  some  foun« 
dation  for  the  encouragement  of  leamhig,  his  object  would 
be  obtained ;  and  having  already  evinced  his  r^ard  to  the 
comofiercial  interest  by  his  stately  and  mi^nificent  structute 
of  the  Royal  Exchange,  he  determined  to  convert  his  own 
mansion  house  into  ^  seat  for  the  Muses,  |ind  endow  it  with 
the  revenues  arising  from  the  Exchange,  after  |us  decease. 
VoL.IL    No.  46.  3K  Whilst 
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Wbikt  he  had  thig  design  in  view,  be  was  addressed  by  the 
vice-chancellor  and  senate  of  the  university  of  Cambridge  ; 
who,  by  their  public  orator,  wrote  an  elegant  Latin  letter, 
to  remind  Sir  Thomas  of  a  promise  made  by  him  (as  they 
had  been  informed)  to  give  them  500/.  either  towards  build- 
ing a  new  college,  or  to  repair  one  already  founded.  This 
letter  was  dated  March  14,  1574-5.  It  is  probable,  that 
Sir  Thomas  might  have  intimated  such  intention,  but  had 
changed  his  mind,  upon  enlarging  his  plan.  Oa  the  25th 
of  the  same  month  another  letter  was  sent,  in  which  no 
mention  is  made  of  the  500/. ;  but  the  university  acquainted 
Sir  Thomas,  that  they  had  learned  he  had  promised  Lady 
Burgbley  both  to  found  and  endow  a  college  for  the  pro- 
fession of  the  seven  liberal  sciences.  The  only  place,  they 
observed,  for  such  a  foundation  was  either  London,  Ox- 
ford, or  Cambridge ;  they  endeavoured,  at  the  same  time^ 
to  dissuade  him  irom  giving  a  preference  in  favour  of  Lon- 
don, lest  it  might  prove  prejudicial  to  both  universities; 
and  they  hoped  he  would  not  make  choice  of  Oxford,  con- 
sidering that  he  was  bred  himself  at  Cambridge.  The  uni- 
versity also  wrote  to  Lady  Burgbley,  to  interest  herself  in 
their  favour  with  Sir  Thomas ;  but  he  persisted  in  his  reso- 
lution in  favour  of  London,  and  therefore,  on  the  20th  c£ 
May  1575,  he,  by  an  indenture  quadripartite,  revoking  al| 
others,  made  a  disposition  of  his  several  manors,  lands,  te- 
nemients,  and  hereditaments,  with  such  limitations  and  re- 
strictions, particularly  as  to  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  his 
mansion  house,  as  might  best  secure  his  views  ^ith  regard 
to  the  uses  for  which  he  designed  them.  This  was  followed 
by  two  wills,  one  of  his  gdods^^  the  other  of  his  real  estates ; 
from  the  latter,  the  following  bequests  are  extracted : 

'<  And  I  will  and  dispose,  that  after  such  time  as  the  one  moiety 
of  the  said  Royal  Exchange^  and  other  premises,  according  to  the 
intent  and  meaning  of  these  presents^  shall  come  to  the  mayor 
and  corporalion  of  the  said  city,  and  from  thence  so  long  as  they 
and  their  successors  shall  by  any  means  or  title  have,  hold,  or  en* 
joy  the  same,  they  and  their  successors  every  year  shall  give  and 
distribute  to  and  for  th^  sustentation,  maintenance,  and  finding 
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'four  persons  from  time  to  time  to  be  choien,  nominated,  and  ap« 
pointed  by  the  said  mayor  and  commonalty  and  citizens,  and  their 
successors,  meet  to  read  tlie  lectures  of  Divinity,  Astronomyt 
Alusic,  and  Geometry,  within  mine  own  dwelling  house  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Helen's^  in  Bishopsgate  Street,  and  St.  Peter's  the 
Poor,  in  the  city  of  London  (the  moiety  whereof  hereafler  jn  this 
my  last  will  is  by  me  limited  and  disposed  unto  the  said  mayor  and 
commonalty  and  citizens  of  the  said  city)  the  sum  of  200/.  of 
lawful  money  of  England,  in  manner  and  form  following,  viz.  to 
every  of  the  said  readers  for  the  time  being  50/.  of  lawful  monejr 
of  England,  yearly,  for  their  salaries  and  stipends,  meet  for  four 
sufficiently  learned  to  read  the  said  lectures,  &c/' 

The  wiU  then  proceeds  io  making  provision  for  the  alms- 
houses which  he  had  made  at  the  back  of  his  house,  and  for 
certain  sums  which  he  desired  might  be  annually  dispensed 
for  the  relief  of  prisoners  in  various  prisons ;  after  which 
he  ordains  what  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  company  of 
Mercers : 

*'  And  as  concerning  the  other  moiety,  before  in  this  my  pre- 
sent last  will  disposed  to  the  said  wardens  and  commonalty  of  the 
corporation  of  the  Mercers,  I  will  and  dispose,  that  after  such 
time  as  the  same  moiety,  according  to  the  intent  and  meaning  of 
these  presents,  shall  come  to  the  said  wardens  and  corporation  of 
the  Mercers,  and  from  thenceforthi  so  long  as  they  and  their  suc- 
cessors shall  by  any  means  or  title  have,  hold,  and  enjoy  the  same, 
that  tliey  and  their  successors  every  year  yearly  shall  give,  and  pay, 
and  distribute  to  and  for  the  finding,  sustentation, and  maintenance  of 
three  persons  by  them  the  said  wardens  and  commonalty,  and  their 
successors  from  time  to  time  to  be  chosen  and  appointed,  meet  to 
read  the  lectures  of  Law,  Physic,  and  Rhetoric,  within  mine 
BOW  dwelling  house  in  the  parish  of  St.  Helen's,  in  Bishopsgate 
Street,  and  St.  Peter's  the  Poor,  in  the  city  of  London  (the  moiet/ 
whereof  hereafter  in  this  my  present  last  will  is  by  me  appointed 
and  disposed  to  the  said  corporation  of  the  Mercers)  the  sum  of 
150/.  of  lawful  money  pf  England,  in  manner  and  form  following, 
viz,  to  every  of  the  said  readers  for  the  time  being  the  sum  of  50/* 
for  their  salaries  and  stipends,  meet  for  three  sufficiently  learned  to 
read  the  said  lectures,  &c/' 

The  situation  of  the  place^  spacioi^sness  of  the  fabric^ 
with  the  eight  abmhouses  situated  at  the  back  of  the  bouse, 
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the  aecommodation  fbr  separate  apartments  of  the  several 
professors,  and  other  rooms  for  common  uses;  the  oped 
courts  and  covered  walks ;  with  the  several  offices,  stables, 
and  gardens,  seemed  so  well  suited  for  such  an  intention,  as 
though  Sir  Thomas  had  it  in  view  to  form  a  college  when 
he  built  his  house.  Sufficient  care  was  taken  that  the  two 
corporations,  who  were  intrusted  with  the  superintendance 
of  the  undertaking,  should  not  lose  by  their  trouble.  The 
atated  annual  payments,  directed  by  the  will,  aniounted  to 
DO  more  than  603/.  6^.  Sd. ;  whilst  the  amount  of  rents  firom 
the  Exchange  was  740/.  beside  the  additional  profits  arising 
from  time  to  time  by  fines. 

Sir  Thomas  Gresham  did  not  survive  long  to  enjoy  the 
fruit  of  his  munificence ;  on  the  21st  of  November  1579,  he 
fell  in  an  apoplectio  fit  in  his  own  kitchen,  and  instantly  ex- 
pired, in  the  sixty-first  year  of  his  age. 

*^  He  had  the  happiness  of  a  mind  every  way  suited  to 
his  fortune,  generous  and  benign;  ready  to  perform  any 
good  actions,  and  encourage  them  in  others.  He  was  a 
great  friend  and  patron  of  the  celebrated  martyrologist, 
John  Fox,  and  other  eminent  and  learned  characters.  He  was 
well  acquainted  with  ancient  and  modern  languages,  and  had 
a  very  comprehensive  knowledge  of  commercial  concerns, 
both  foreign  and  domestic;  his  success  in  these  kinds  of 
traffic  were  immense,  and  he  was  esteemed  the  richest  com- 
moner of  his  time ;  his  probity  was  equal  to  his  opulence ; 
and  as  his  genius  and  abilities  surmounted  every  occasion  of 
difficulty,  his  justice  and  honour  ensured  him  the  highest 
consideration  both  of  his  sovereigns  and  their  subjects ;  and, 
as  we  have  in  another  place  stated,  he  was  styled  **  Hie 
Royal  Merchant," 

In  fine,  as  no  one  could  be  more  ready  than  Sir  Thomaa 
to  perform  benevolent  actions,  which  might  contribute  to 
the  honour  of  his  country ;  so  he  very  well  knew  how  to 
make  the  best  use  of  them  for  the  most  laudable  purposes* 
Each  of  his  benefactions,  separately  considered,  is  great  in 
itself,  and  a  just  foundation  for  lasting  honour;  but,  when 
tmited^  they  are  peculiar  to  that  great  man  without  a  rival. 

After 
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After  the  deceaae  of  Sir  Thomas  and  his  lady,  who  had  a 
life  interest  iu  the  estates,  the  City  and  the  Mercers'  Com- 
pany  immediately  took  upon  them  the  trust ;  and  havingr 
obtained  possession  of  the  estates,  proceeded  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  lecturers ;  but  that  they  might  not  be  misled  in 
their  choice,  they  implied  to  the  two  universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge ;  but  as  they  wished  not  to  give  any  um- 
brage, they  elected  three  professors  from  each  university, 
and  a  seventh,  who  was  a  graduate  of  both,  upon  the  re« 
commendation  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Professors   op  Gresham   College,    from  its  Founda- 
tion. Extracted  from  **  Ward's  lAves  qf  the  Crcsham  Prqfessors/* 

Divinity. 

Anthony  Wotton,   B.  D.  Camb.    Richard  Holds worth^D.D.Caw^. 


1596. 
Hugo  Gray,    D.  D.  Comb,    re- 
signed, 1604. 
William  Dakins,B.D.Cam^.  1 604, 

one  of  tlie  translators  of  the 

New  Testament. 
George  Mountayne,  D.D.  Camb. 

1606,   afterwards  archbishop 

of  York. 
William  Osboldton,  D.  D.  Oxon. 

1^10. 
Samuel  Brooke,     D.  D.    Camb. 

1612,  archdeacon  of  Coven- 


1629,  appointed  dean  of  Wor- 
cester, but  died  before  instal- 
lation.   See  St.  Peter  ie  Poor. 

Thomas  Horton,  D.  D.  Ctttnb. 
1641 ,  warden  of  Queen's  Cot 
lege. 

George  GifTord,  B.  A.  Oxon. 
1660,  rector  of  St.  PunsUn's 
in  the  East. 

Henry  WeHs,  A.M.  Camb.  1686. 

Edward  Lany,  D.D.  Camb.  169U 

John  Bridgen,  A.  M.  Oxon.  and 
Camb.  1728. 

John  Henry  Parker,  A.  M.  1806. 


Astronomy. 
Edward  Brerewood,  A.M.  Oxon.    SamacI  Foster, A. M.Ciimfr.  I6S6; 


1596,  author  of  several  learned 
works. 

Thomas  A^Uiams,  A.  M.  Oxon, 
1613. 

Edmund  Gunter,  A.  M.  Oxon. 
1619,  author  of  the  Dials  and 
a  Scale,  which  go  by  his  name. 

Henry  Gellibrand,  A.  M.  Oxoji. 
J  626,  famous  in  mathema- 
tics. 


Dr.  Twysden  says,  "  he  was 
a  learned,  industrious,  and 
most  skilful  matheroaiician/' 
He  published  many  learned 
works. 

Mungo  Murray,  M.  A.    St,  An* 
drew  and  Oxon.  1637. 

Samuel  Foster,  re-choien. 

Laurence  Rooke,  A.  M.   Camb. 
1652, 

Sic 
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Sir  Christopher  Wren,     Oxan. 

1657.    Th£  rb^builder  of 

London, 
Walter  Pope,  M.  D.  1660. 
Daniel  Man,  A.  M.  Oxon,  1687. 


Alexander  Torriaho,  D.C.  Ox&n. 

1691. 
John  Machin,  secretary  to  the 

Royal  Society,  1713. 
Rev.PeterSandiford,A.M.  1806. 


Geometry. 


Henry  Brigg^  A.B.  Camb.  A.M. 
Oxon,  1596,  "The  mirror  of 
his  age  in  Geometry •''     He 
published  eleven  works  upon 
that  science. 

P«ler  Turner,  M.  D.  Oxon.  1620. 
Wood  styles  himi  besides  be- 
ing an  excellent  scholar «  *'  a 
thorough  -  paced    mathemati- 


cian." 

John  Greaves,  A.M.  Oxon.  1630. 
He  published,  1.  A  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Pyramids.  2.  A 
Discourse  on  the  Roman  Foot 
and  Denarius.  The  Tables 
of  Abulfedae,  and  other  in- 
genious and  learned  works. 

Ralph  Button,  A.M.  Oxon.  1643. 
an  eminent  nonconformist. 

Daniel  Whistler,  M.  D.  Lcyden 


and  Oxon.  1648,  president  of 
the  College  of  Ph)^sicians* 

Laurence  Rooke.  See  the  As- 
tronomy Professors. 

Isaac  Barrow,  D.  D.  Camb.  1662. 
This  excellent  divine  and 
scholar  published  several  ma^ 
thematical  works. 

Arthar  Dacres,  M.  D.  1664. 

Robert  Hooke,  the  great  im- 
prover of  horology,  1664. 

Andrew  Tooke,  A.  M.  Camb, 
1704,  Usher  in  the  Charter 
House,  publisher  of  the  Pan- 
theoniand  other  classic  works, 

Thomas  Tomlinson,  A.  B.  Oxon. 
1729, 

George  Newland,  L.L.D.  M.P, 
forGatton,  1731. 

Samuel  Kettilby,  D,D.  1806. 


Music. 


John  Bull,  Mus.  D.  Camb.  1596; 
organist  to  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, and  an  eminent  com- 
poser. 


1650.  The  famous  political 
arithmetician,  and  founder  of 
the  noble  house  of  the  Mar* 
quisate  of  Lansdown. 


Thomas  Clayton,  M.  D.    Oxon.     Sir  Thomas  Baynes,  M.D.  Camb. 


1607. 


Oxon,  Padua,  1660. 


John  Tavemer,    A.  M.    Oxtm.    William  Perry,   A,  M.    Camh. 


1610. 


1681. 


Richard  Knight,   M.  B.    Camh.    John  Newey,  A.  M.  Oxon.  169i6, 


1638. 


dean  of  Chichester. 


Sir  William  Petty,  M.  D.  Oxon.    Robert  Shippen,   D.  D.    Oxon. 

1105, 
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1705,    principal  of  Brazen-  John  Gordon,  Cam&.  1723* 

nose  College.  Thomas  Brome,  A.  M.  1739* 

Edward  Shlppen,  M.  D.   Oxon,  Theodore  Ajrlward;    Mas.   Dm 

1710.  R.  J.  S.  Stevens,  1806. 

Law. 

Henry  Mowtlow,  D.  C.  L.  Camb.  Richard  Pearson,  D.C.L.  Camh. 

1596,  member  of  parliament  1667,  keeper  of  the  royal  11- 


for  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge. 
Clement  Corbet,  D.  C.  L.  Camb» 
1607. 


brary. 
John  CIarke,LL,D.  Comb.  1670, 
Regius  Law  Professor,  Cam- 
bridge. 


Thomas  Eden,   D.C.L.    Camb»     Roger  Meredith,  A.M.   Camb. 
1613,  M.P.  for  Cambridge,         1672,    secretary  to  Sir  Wil- 


and  master  of  Trinity  Hall. 
Benjamin  ThometoHf     A.    M. 

Camb.  1640m 
Joshua  Crosse,    LL.  D.    Oxon, 

1644. 
Thomas  Leonardj  M.  D.  Camb^ 

1649. 
John  Bond,  LL.  D.  Camb,  1649. 


liam  Temple,  during  the  ne- 
gociations  atNimeguen,  and 
one  of  the  masters  in  Chan- 
cery. 

Robert  Briggs,  A.  M.  Camb, 
1686. 

John  Cumyng,  barrister  at  law, 
1719. 


Benjamin  Thorneton,  rechosen.    Thomas  Taylor,  L.  L.  D.  1806. 

Physic 


Matthew  Gwinne^  M.  D.  Oxon, 

1596. 
Peter  Mounsell^   A.  M.    Oxm. 

M.  D.  Lcyden,\607, 
Thomas  Winston,  M.  D.  Camb. 

and  Padua,  1615,  called  by 

Casaubon,  "the  great  orna- 

<  ment  of  his  profession/' 
Paul  De  Laune,    M.  D.   Camb. 

and  Padmt  1643. 
Thomas  Winston»  restored  1652. 
Jonathan  Goddard,  M*  D.  Camb, 

1655,  M.  P.  for  Cambridge. 
JohnMapletoft,  D.  D.  and  M.  D. 


Camb.  1675,  an  excellent  dU 
vine,  physician,  and  scholar. 

Henry  Paman,  M.  D.  Oxon,  a^d 
Qmb,  and  LLD.  Camb,  1679. 

Rev.  Edward  Stillingfleet,  M.D. 
Camb.  1689. 

John  Woodward,  M.  D.  Camb, 
1692,  founder  of  the  Wood- 
wardian  professorship  in  Cam- 
bridge, a  most  excellent  and 
extensive  scholar. 

Henry  Pemberton,  M.  D.  1728; 

Christopher  Stanger,M.D.  i80& 


Rhbtoric. 
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Rhetoric. 


Caleb  Willis,  A.  M.  Oxtm.  1596u 
Richard  Ball,  A.  M.  Oxon»  time 

of  election  uncertain. 
Rev.CharlesCroke^  D.D.  Oxan. 

161S. 
Rev.  Henry  Croke,  D.D.  Oxon. 

1619. 
Edward  Wilkinson^  A*  M.  Oxon. 

1627. 
John  Goodridge,  A.  M.  Oxon. 

1638. 
Richard  Hunt,  A.M.  Cttfnb.165^, 


"  one  of  Ihe  mirrors  of  leiiriw 

inginhis  age." 
William  Croune,  M.  D.   Comb* 

1659. 
Henry  Jenkes,    A«  M,     CanAm 

\§10. 
John  King,  M.  B,  Camh,  1676. 
Sir  Charles  Gresham,A.M.  Oxoii. 

16S6. 
Edward  Marlyn,  A.  M.    1696. 
John  Ward,  LLD.  1720. 
Joseph  Waugh,  A.B.  1806. 

This  college  was  so  decayed  in  1686,  that  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  who  bad  been  desired  to  survey  the  premises,  de- 
clared the  buildings  to  be  in  a  dangerous  condition.  In  the 
year  1704,  the  trustees  petitioned  parliament  to  take  down 
the  whole  structure,  and  to  rebuild  it  in  a  convenient  man* 
ner,  thai  the  lecturers,  &c,  might  be  comfortably  accom- 
modated with  chambers.  The  application  was  unsuccess- 
ful. The  year  1768  produced  a  bill,  which  was  passed,  for 
carrying  into  execution  an  agreement  for  the  purchase  of 
this  college,  for  building  an  excise  office  on  the  site.  The 
corporation  were  to  find  ^^  a  sufficient  and  proper  place  for 
the  professors  to  read  their  lectures  in ;''  the  place  appro- 
priated for  this  purpose  is  a  room  on  the  south-east  side  of 
the  Royal  Exchange ;  and  the  lectures  are  thus  arranged : 

Monday,      Divinity.  Thursday,    Geometry. 

Tuesday,      Civil  Law.  Friday,         Rhetoric. 

Wednesday,  Astronomy  and    Saturday,     Physic. 

Music. 
The  opportunity  which  the  above  bill  furnished  to 
the  lecturers  against  celibacy,  according  to  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham's  will,  induced  them  to  present  a  petition  that  the 
restriction  of  single  men  only  to  be  lecturers  might  be  done 
away.     This  was  complied  with* 

The  only  view  of  the  college,  which  after  the  Fire  of 
London,  served  as  a  common  refuge  for  the  municipality 

and 
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and  merchants,  is  preserved  in  Ward's  Lives  of  the  Gresham 
Professors.  It  was  here  that  the  Royal  Society  had  its  origin* 
The  college  was  pulled  down  in  1768,  and  in  its  place  rose 

THE  EXCISE  OFFICE. 
This  is  a  plain,  massy,  and  beautiful  stone  building,  upon 
a  masterly  design.  It  is  very  spacious,  with  a  magnificent 
front,  composed  of  a  double  basement,  with  a  principal 
and  attic  story.  A  slight  projection  in  the  centre  is  termi- 
nated by  a  pediment.  Here  is  a  high  and  spacious  arch, 
with  a  flight  of  steps  leading  to  an  area,  three  sides  of  which 
are  occupied  by  various  offices  belonging  to  the  revenue. 
The  passages  to  them  are  very  dark. 

The  Excise  Office  was  formerly  kept  in  the  house  in  the 
Old  Jewry,  originally  occupied  by  Sir  John  Frederick,  lord 
mayor  in  1662.  Thb  office  is  managed  by  nine  commis- 
sioners ;  under  these  there  are  a  multiplicity  of  officers, 
both  within  and  without  the  house,  viz.  commissioners  for 
appeals,  a  secretary  and  clerks,  accoroptants  general,  ge- 
neral surveyors,  a  receiver  general,  comptroller  of  cash, 
inspector  general  for  coffee  and  tea,  an  auditor  of  excise,  au- 
ditor of  hides,  a  comptroller,  &c.  with  clerks  in  each  office. 

These  receive  the  produce  of  the  excise  duties  collected 
all  over  England,  and  pay  it  into  the  Exchequer ;  and  for 
the  collecting,  surveyings  &c.  they  have  a  great  number  of 
out-door  officers  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  regulated 
within  certain  districts,  or  divisions,  both  horse  and  foot,  to 
gauge,  and  to  prevent  frauds  and  loss. 

Before  the  commissioners  of  excise  are  tried  all  frauds 
committed  in  the  several  branches  of  the  revenue  under 
their  direction  ;  without  any  appeal,  except  to  the  commis- 
sioners of  appeal  for  a  re-hearing.  Wherefore  the  people  of 
England  look  upon  the  excise  laws  to  be  an  infringement 
upon  their  freedom  ;  and  are  always  jealous  and  resolute  to 
oppose  any  extension  of  those  laws. 

The  consolidated  excise,  in  the  year  ending  the  5th  of  Ja. 

nuary  1805,  produced  12,798,540/.  16^.  8|(/. ;  and  the  same 

source  of  revenue  produced  on  the  5th  of  January  1306^ 

14,121,583/.  3j.  11|£/. 

Vol.  II.  No.  46.  3  L  ST. 


LONDON. 
ST.  PETER  LE  POOR. 


THIS  church  is  supposed  lo  have  received  the  achH- 
tional  name  of  Le  Poor,  from  its  approximity  to  the  Au- 
gustine monastery,  the  rule  of  which  afTected- poverty,  and 
its  monks  were  denominated  "  begging  friars."  A  cburck 
stood  upon  the  spot  so  early  as  the  year  1181  ;  and  the  late 
edifice  which  had  escaped  the  Great  Fire,  was  erected  about 
the  year  1540. 

This  structure,  which  subsisted  till  the  present  one  was  re- 
built, had  been  a  disgrace  to  tlie  respectable  street  in  which 
it  was  placed  ;  it  was  mean  in  its  structure,  an  obstruc- 
tion to  the  passage,  and  in  many  degrees  had  more  the 
appearance  of  an  inn  than  a  place  of  worship;  which 
idea  was  strengthened  by  the  clock  extending  across  the 
street,  in  resemblance  of  a  sign-post.  Its  inconvenience 
and  ruined  state  induced  the  inhabitants  to  apply  for  an  act 
of  parliament  io  1188  to  take  down  tl>e  old  fabric,  and 
erect  another  upon  the  site  of  an  adjoinii^  court.  Thus, 
by  having  more  room  behind  the  pass^e.  Broad  Street, 
and  tlie  other  avenues,  might  be  rendered  uniform  and 
handsome. 

In  the  year  HDl,  the  design  was  completed  by  Mr.  Gibbs, 
at  the  espence  of  4000/.  raised  by  umnities ;  the  corpora- 
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tion  of  London  contributing  500/.  as  part  of  the  money ; 
the  new  church  was  dedicated  in  1793  by  the  bishop  of 
London 9  and  is  a  structure  where  elegance  and  simplicity 
are  happily  joined.  The  interior  is  of  a  rotund  form,  with 
proper  terminations ;  besides  the  principal  door,  there  are 
four  others  into  the  vestry,  &c.  and  handsome  fire  places 
let  in  on  the  north  and  south  sides.  The  church  is  very 
handsomely  pewed,  and  the  pulpit  and  reading  desk  are 
placed  on  the  north  side  of  the  middle  aisle  from  the 
entrance,  and  so  contrived  that  the  altar,  which  is  plain 
and  simple,  is  not  obstructed  from  the  view.  There  are 
two  rows  of  handsome  galleries,  which  are  terminated  by  a 
plain  organ ;  underneath  is  engraved,  on  a  brass  plate,  the 
date  of  the  dedication  of  the  church.  Above  the  galleries, 
on  each  side,  are  monuments  mostly  to  the  memory  of  the 
family  of  Graham ;  but  none  of  any  peculiarity  worthy  of 
remark.  Above  the  galleries  the  building  is  diminished  by 
an  ornamented  dome,  the  upper  story  of  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  arched  windows,  the  whole  terminated  by  an 
enriched  cap ;  from  the  centre  hangs  a  large  branch  for  il- 
luminating the  whole  fabric.  The  only  light  to  the  building 
is  admitted  through  the  windows  surmounting  the  dome. 

The  exterior  of  the  church  is  equally  simple;  the  door  in 
the  centre  is  between  Ionic  columns  doubled,  above  which 
is  a  moulded  pediment,  with  a  plain  tympanum.  A  square 
tower  in  two  stories;  the  first  plain,  for  the  clock  and  four 
bells;  the  second,  ornamented  with  double  Corinthian  pi- 
lasters, is  terminated  at  each  corner  with  a  handsome  vase^ 
and  the  whole  finished  by  an  elegant  dome  with  a  vane. 
The  ends  of  the  front,  adorned  with  Ionic  pilasters,  with 
blank  windows  on  each  side,  form,  with  the  other  parts  de- 
scribed, a  very  chaste  specimen  of  modern  architecture. 

St.  Peter  le  Poor  is  a  rectory,  in  the  collation  of  the  dean 
and  chapter  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  before  the  year  1181. 
Among  the  rectors  was  Dr.  Richard  Holdsworth,  an  emi- 
nent and  loyal  divine  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I. ;  he  was 
professor  of  Gresham  College,  master  of  Emanuel  College^ 
vice-chancellor  of  Cambridge,  archdeacou  of  Huntingdon ; 
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andy  in  1645,  dean  of  Worcester,  having  refused  the  bi- 
shopric of  Bristol.  But  the  principles  of  thb  excellent 
person  being  contrary  to  the  turbulent  temper  of  such  as 
aimed  at  superiority  by  rebellion,  he  suffered  much  from 
the  malevolent  disposition  of  the  Long  Parliament;  be  was 
deprived  of  his  spiritualities,  and  several  times  imprisoned* 
Being  afterwards  set  at  liberty,  he  was  permitted  to  attend 
his  majesty  in  his  affliction  at  Hampton  Court,  and  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight ;  and  having  seen  his  sovereign  murdered  by 
bis  subjects,  Dr«  Holdswortli  surrendered  his  pious  soul  to 
his  Maker,  August  22,  1649,  and  was  buried  in  this  church, 
out  of  which  in  his  life  he  had 'been  cruelly  driven,  John 
Scott,  D.  D.  rector  of  St.  Giles  in  the  Fields,  as  well  as  of 
this  church,  in  1691,  was  the  author  of  **  The  ChristiaQ 
Life." 

Proceeding  up  Pig  Street,  towards  the  Royal  Exchange, 
on  the  north  side  of  Threadneedle  Street,  opposite  Finch 
L^ne,  is 

THE  WALLOON  CHURCH. 

The  history  of  this  spot  is,  that  about  1231  a  Jew's  sy. 
nagogue  was  built,' and  afterwards  converted  into  a  church, 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  It  rose  afterwards  to  be  au 
hospital,  dedicated  to  St.  Anthony ;  to  which  was  added  a 
large  free  school,  in  this  school  were  educated  Sir  Thomas 
More,  Dr.  Heath,  archbishop  of  York,  and  Dr.  Whitgift, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury.  There  were  also  almshouses  at 
the  west  end  of  the  church,  for  poor  men.  Among  other 
accounts  of  this  hospital.  Stow  says,  '^  That  he  could  re- 
member that  the  overseers  of  the  markets  in  this  city  would 
take  a  starved  pig  from  the  market  people,  and  having  slit 
its  ear,  would  give  it  to  this  hospital ;  and  that  the  proctors 
of  St,  Anthony's  having  turned  it  out  into  the  streets  with 
^  bell  about  its  neck,  the  pig  might  rapge  about  the  city 
without  danger.  If  any  person  gave  it  bread  or  other 
feeding,  the  subtle  creature  would  ws^tqh  him,  and  whine 
after  him  for  more ;  whence  arose  the  proverb,  "  That 
he  follows  me  like  a  Tantony^  or  St.  Anthonrfs  pig-'*  But 
be  adds,  when  any  of  those  pigs  became  fit  for  the  spit,  the 
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proctor  took  them  up  for  the  use  of  the  hospital.  Hence 
arose  the  name  of  Pig  Street,  though  now  esteemed  a  con- 
tinuation of  Broad  Street. 

At  the  dissolution  of  religious  houses,  St.  Anthony^s  hos- 
pital was  valued  at  55L  6s.  Sd.  per  annum.  The  college  at 
Windsor  lost  at  least  one  thousand  marks  every  year,  by 
the  Reformation,  in  the  profit  made  by  the  St.  Anthony 
pigs,  which  that  appropriation  to  the  hospital  brought ;  but 
the  principal  ruin  of  the  hospital  is  attributed  to  one  of  its 
schoolmasters,  named  Johnson,  who,  upon  being  appointed 
prebendary  of  Windsor,  first  dissolved  the  choir,  then 
conveyed  away  the  plate  and  ornaments,  the  bells,  and 
lastly  turned  the  poor  out  of  the  almshouses,  let  out  the 
premises  for  rent,  and  the  church  for  a  place  of  worship  to 
the  French  protestants  ;  who  hold  it  to  this  day  of  the  dean 
and  chapter  of  Windsor.  They  perform  divine  service 
afker  the  manner  of  the  church  of  England,  in  the  French 
tongue. 

The  ancient  fabric  having  been  destroyed  by  the  Great 
Fire,  the  present  church  was  built  at  the  sole  expence  of  the 
French  protestants ;  and  is  a  small,  but  neat  place  of  wor- 
ship, with  a  convenient  vestry  at  the  south  east  comer. 
They  maintain  tlieir  own  poor,  and  have  almshouses,  con- 
taining apartments  for  forty-five  poor  men  and  women,  who 
are  allowed  2^.  3(/.  and  a  bushel  of  coals  every  week,  and 
apparel  every  other  year. 

The  government  of  this  church  is  in  a  minister,  elders, 
and  deacons. 

Finch,  or  Fink  Lane,  was  formerly  covered  by  the 
large  mansion  of  the  family  of  that  name ;  of  whom  Robert, 
Itbe  elder,  rebuilt  the  parish  church  of 


St. 
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St.  benedict,  or  St.  BENNET  FINK. 


THE  former  church  was  of  very  ancient  foundation.  la 
1323,  John  de  Anesty  was  collated  to  the  rectory  on  tbs 
death  of  Thomas  de  Branketre.  Afterwards  falling  to  the 
crown,  the  patronage  was  given  by  Edward  IV.  to  the  dean 
and  chapter  of  Windsor ;  the  impropriation  is  still  in  that 
reverend  body,  and  they  usually  appoint  one  of  their  body 
to  the  living,  who  is  licensed  by  the  bishop  of  hoadoa.' 
It  is  therefore  only  a  donative,  or  curacy,  though  originally 
a  rectory.  Having  been  rebuilt  by  Kobert  Fink  the  elder, 
it  was  repaired,  and  beautifully  adorned  at  the  parish. 
(:harge,  amounting  to  400^.  in  the  year  1 633 ;  it  was  in  the 
year  1666  consumed  by  the  dreadful  fire,  and  again  rebuilt 
and  finished  in  the  year  1673. 

The  fabric  is  constructed  of  stone,  and  is  a  6ne  piece  of 
architecture,  the  body  of  the  church  within  being  a  com- 
plete elipsis,  and  the  roof  an  eliptical  cupola  (at  the  centre 
of  which  is  a  turret  glazed  round]  environed  with  a  cornice, 
supported  by  six  stone  columns  of  the  Composite  order ; 
between  each  column  is  a  spacious  arch,  and  six  large  win- 
dows, with  angular  mullions;  those  in  the  north  wall  aro 
nearly  filled  upi 

The  altar-piece  consists  of  four  small  columns,  with  their 
cntabUture  of  the  Composite  order. 

Here 
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Here  is  also  a  very  beautiful  marble  font,  the  cover 
adorned  with  festoons,   &c. 

And,  as  a  farther  ornament  to  the  church,  there  is  in  one 
of  the  south  windows  a  south  declining  west  dial  finely 
painted,  which  has  this  motto '."^Sine  Lumine  Inane.  In 
another  window  is  Mr.  Holman's  coat  of  arms,  painted  on 
the  glass. 

The  length  (or  greater  diameter)  of  the  church  is  sixty- 
three  feet,  breadth  (or  lesser  diameter)  forty-eight,  and  the 
altitude  about  forty-nine.  The  steeple  consists  of  a  square 
tower,  over  which  is  a  large  cupola,  and  above  that  a  spire, 
above  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  from  the  ground ;  the  tower 
is  adorned  with  fresco  work  of  festoons,  &c.  and  contains  six 
bells,  beside  the  sainf  s  bell. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  entrance  into  the  chancel,  are 
the  names  of  the  benefactors  done  in  gold  letters  on  black 
adorned  with  a  carved  frame,  and  an  arching  pediment. 

The  church  could  not  have  been  so  well  finished  had  not 
Mr.  Holman  contributed  the  sum  of  1000/.  This  benevo- 
lence is  the  more  remarkable,  because  he  was  of  the  Romish 
persuasion  ;  he  gave  also  the  arms  and  dial  in  the  windows  • 
and  would  have  given  the  parish  an  organ,  had  they  not  re- 
fused his  offer.     There  is  at  present  a  very  good  organ. 

There  are  no  monuments  in  this  church  worthy  of  par- 
ticular notice. 

Among  the  curates  of  St.  Bennet  we  notice  Samuel 
Clark,  This  worthy  man,  who  had  been  a  preacher  in 
Cheshire  and  Warwickshire,  came  to  London,  and  was 
made  *^  Pastor  of  Bennet  Fink;"  where  he  was  an  useful 
minister  till  the  Act  of  Uniformity  in  religion,  during  the 
reign  of  Charles  11.  silenced  him  and  several  other  pious 
men ;  but  though  he  had  been  deprived  for  non-confor- 
mity, he  continued  his  attendance  at  church,  both  as  a 
hearer  and  communicant.  He  died  on  Christmas  Day  1682, 
having  published  for  his  support  the  following  wor^s  :  1.  A 
Martyrology,  with  the  lives  of  twenty-two  eminent  Di- 
vines. 2.  The  Lives  of  sundry  eminent  Persons  in  this 
latter  Age,  1683.  3.  The  Marrow  of  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory. 
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tfiry.  4.  A  Looking  Glass  for  Saints  and  Sinners.  5.  'the 
Marrow  of  Divinity.  6.  Examples.  7.  The  Life  of  our 
Blessed  Saviour.  8.  A  Discourse  agaiiist  Toleration.  9.  A 
Description  of  Germany.  10.  The  History  of  Hungary. 
J  I.  Description  of  the  seventeen  United  Provinces.  12. 
Lives  of  English  Warriors.  13.  The  Duty  of  every  one 
that  intends  to  be  saved.  14.  An  English  Dictionary. 
15.  A  Precedent  for  Princes.  16.  A  Book  of  Apophthegms; 
and  numerous  other  publications.  Mr.  Clark,  and  bis  tMro 
sons,  Samuel,  minister  of  Grendon,  in  Bucks,  and  John, 
minister  of  Hungerford,  in  Berkshire,  were  losers  by  their 
non-conformity  to  the  amount  of  600/.  per  annum. 

Nearly  opposite  this  church,  towards  the  Royal  Ex- 
change, are  very  respectable  banking  houses,  and  eminent 
taverns  and  coffee  iiouses,  for  the  transaction  of  mercan* 
tile  concerns. 

End  of  the  Second  Route. 


ROUTE  IIL 

From  the  Royal  Exchange j  through  Cornhill  and  Grace^ 
church  Street  J  by  the  East  End  of  Lombard  Street^ 
Eastcheapy  and  Thames  Street ^  to  the  Bank  of  the  Thames; 
returning  to  the  Point  of  Commencement  up  Dowgate  IfiU, 
Walbrook^  and  the  West  End  of  Lombard  Street;  taking 
in  Parts  of  the  Wards  of  CornhUlj  Langboum,  Candle* 
wic/c,  Bridge,  Dowgate,  and  Walbrook. 

PURSUING  the  first  route  as  far  as  Gracechurch  Street, 
we  turn  down  to  Lombard  Street,  which  took  its 
name  from  the  Lombard  merchants.  These  men,  whp  were 
the  great  money  changers  of  early  times,  came  from  the  four 
Italian  republics  of  Genoa,  Lucca,  Florence,  and  Venice, 
anterior  to  the  year  1274,  and  settled  in  England  during  the 
reign  of  Edward  L  Being  extremely  rich,  and  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  English  monarch  impelling  him  to  grant  them  pro- 
tection, they  exercised  the  most  notorious  extortions.  They 
bad  advanced  money  to  the  king,  and  therefore  obtained 
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such  exclusive  privileges,  that  tlie  fair  London  traders  were 
considered  as  subservient  only  to  the  views  of  tltefe  merce- 
nary men. 

Their  extortions  at  last  became  so  excessive  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  IlL  that  the  king  seized  on  their  estates;  they 
quickly  surmounted  this  misfortune,  continued  their  ini- 
quitous practices,  and  were  so  opulent  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.  that  they  furnished  that  unhappy  king  with 
money ;  though  not  tUl  the  English  custom  duties  were  mort- 
gaged to  them  as  securities  for  the  sum  advanced.  In  this 
street  they  continued  till  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth;  when 
the  measures  pursued  by  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  confounded 
all  th«r  proje£b,  »id  ultimately  caused  them  to  quit  this 
country.  They  are  only  now  remembered  by  the  armorial 
bearings  which  distinguished  them,  viz.  three  gdden  balls, 
the  ensign  at  present  applicable  to  pawnbrokers.*  This 
'Street  was  afterwards  converted  to  dwellings  for  bankers  of 
eminence,  as  it  still  continues. 

The  object  which  claims  our  first  attention  is  the  parish 
ckwrcb  of 

ST.  EDMUND  THE  KING. 


•Aatiquuiaii  Repertory. 
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SAINT  Edmundy  to  whom  this  church  is  dedicated,  was  a 
Saxon  king  of  the  East  Angles,  murdered  by  the  Danesy 
being  tied  to  a  tree  and  shot  with  arrows,  at  Hoxon  in  Suf- 
folk, in  the  year  870,  for  his  stedfast  adherence  to  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  Stow  says  the  church  was  formerly  called  St. 
JEdnumd  Grass  Church,  because  the  grass-m»rket  came  so 
far  westward. 

It  is  probable  that  a  place  of  worship  subsisted  here  before 
the  dissolution  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy ;  it  afterwards  be- 
longed to  the  priory  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Aldgate,  and  after 
the  dissolution  of  that  priory,  it  was  given  by  the  crown  to 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  his  successors,  in  whom 
the  presentation  still  continues.  It  was  one  of  those  that 
shared  in  the  destruction  made  by  the  fire  in  1666,  and 
was  rebuilt  and  finished  in  the  year  1690*. 

The  greatest  length  of  the  church  is  from  north  to  south ; 
it  is  well  built  of  stone,,  and  of  the  Tuscan  order;  the  roof 
is  flat,  and  there  are  no  pillars  within  that  help  to.sup^ 
port  it. 

The  altar  is  placed  in  the  north,  over  which  is  a  handsome 
painted  window,  of  the  arms  of  queen  Anne.  The  altar- 
piece  is  very  neat,  the  pulpit  neatly  carved,  and  the  font  of 
marble,  under  a  handsome  canopy.  There  is  also  a  neat 
little  organ  gallery,  and  the  church  is  very  well  pewed  and 
wainscoted  with  oak. 

In  other  respects  the  church  is  merely  composed  of  plain 
walls,  with  tall  arched  niches.  The  ceiling  is  partly  coved;, 
the  rest  being  horizontal  and  plahi,  except  an  aperture  for  a 
sky-light,  and  a  large  border  above. 

The  exterior  is  composed  of  two  stories  in  the  same  order, 
the  lower  with  two  square  windows  and  a  door,  the  second 
story  has  three  arched  windows,  and  a  clock  projefting  over 
the  street,  above  which  rifes  a  tower,  and  an  ornamented 
spire. 

The  dimensions  of  the  church  are  as  follow;  length  sixty- 
nine  feet,  breadth  thirty-nine,  height  thirty-two,  and  that 
of  the  steeple  about  ninety  feet. 

Monuments. 
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Monuments  mentioned  by  Stow, — Sir  John  Milbome, 
mayor,  1521;  Humphrey  Hey  ford,  mayor,  1477;  Sir  Wil- 
liam Chester,  mayor,  1560;  Sir  George  Barne,  mayor,  1586. 

Monuments  since  1700; 

**  In  a  vault  under  the  Communion-table  He  the  bodies  of  Mrs. 
Rebecca  Sheppard,  who  died  Oct.  8,  1721,  and  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Thomas  Sheppard,  M.  A.  her  Hufband.  who  died,  Aug.  28,  1724.. 

*'  He  was  Curate  and  Lecturer  of  these  two  united  Parishes  of 
St.  Edmund  the  King,  and  Nicholas  Aeons  above  twenty  Years ; 
and,  during  the  whole  coarse  of  his  Ministry,  was  very  diligent 
and  conscientious  in  the  Discharge  of  every  Part  of  his  sacred 
Function,  performing  the  several  Offices  of  the  Church  with  great 
Reverence  and  Devotion,  was  deservedly  commended  for  his  pious 
and  instructive  Discourses  from  the  Pulpit,  and  was  generally  and 
deservedly  esteemed  for  his  courteous  and  obliging  Behaviour,  for 
the  evenness  and  sweetness  of  his  Temper,  and  for  his  universal 
Charity  and  Good-will  to  Mankind." 

A  handsome  sarcophagus,  pyramid,  and  tablet,  with  a 
long  Latin  inscription  to  the  memory  of  Edward  Ironside, 
Esq.  lord  mayor,  who  died  in  his  mayoralty,  A.  D.  1753. 

Another  monument  over  the  vestry  door  to  the  memory  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Witherby,  fifty  years  an  inhabitant  of  this 
parish,  and  twenty-six  years  deputy  aldermen  of  Langboum 
ward;  he  died  Nov.  26,  1797. 

On  the  north  wall,  a  handsome  monument  of  statuary 
marble,  exhibiting  Hope,  reclining  on  an  urn,  with  the  foU 
lowing  inscription : 

''  la  Memory  of  Jeremiah  Milles,  D.  D.  Dean  of  £xeter>  Rector 
of  these  united  Parishes,  and  President  of  the  Society  of  Antiqua- 
rians, who  died«Feb«  13,  1784,  aged  70  Years.  And  of  Edith,  his 
"Wife,  Daughter  of  the  Most  Reverend  John  Potter,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  who  died  June  11,  1761,  aged  35  Years.  Among 
the  Scholars  of  his  Time  he  was  conspicuous  for  the  variety  and 
extent  of  his  Knowledge;  and  to  the  Cultivation  of  an  elegant 
and  correct  Taste  for  polite  Literature,  superadded  the  most  ju- 
dicious Researches  into  the  abstruse  Points  and  Learning  of  Anti- 
quity. His  public  Character  was  distinguished  by  an  unremitted 
zeal  and  activity  in  those  Stations  to  which  his  merit  had  raised  him. 
In  private  life  he  was  betoved  and  respected  for  the  natural  sweet. 
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jiess  of  bis  Dif^posidon,  the  purky  of  h'u  Manners,  and  the  infew 
grity  of  his  Condud.  Blessed  with  a  Consort  worthy  of  hiinfel^ 
amiable,  afiectionate,  and  truly  pious,  they  mutually  fulfilled  every 
domestic  Duty  with  chearfulness  and  fidelity;  and  their  grateful 
Children  have  the  fullest  confidence  that  they  are  gone  to  receive, 
in  a  more  perfect  State,  the  certain  and  fiAal  Rewards  of  their  exr 
emplary  Lives  upon  Earth/'  * 

The  church  of  St.  Nicholas  Acon  or  Hacon,  stood  on 
the  west  side  of  Nicholas  Lane,  and  was  very  antient;  for  in 
1034^  Godwin  with  his  wife  Turund,  for  the  redemption  of 
their  souls,  and  the  remission  of  their  sins,  and  of  all  Chris* 
tians,  gave  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  and  all  his  houses, 
with  their  appurtenances  to  St.  Mary  and  St.  Aidehne  the 
confessor,  in  the  church  of  Malmsbury,  for  ever;  which 
grant  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  bull  of  pope  Inno- 
cent IV.  Upon  the  dissolution  of  Malmsbury  abbey,  this 
living  came  to  the  cr©wn,  where  it  still  continues.  The  fa« 
brie  was  consumed  in  the  great  fire,  1666,  and  the  site  is  now 
used  as  a  burial  ground. 

Among  the  antient  monuments  were.  Sir  John  Bridges, 
mayor,  1520;  Francis  Bowyer,  alderman  and  sheriff,  1580; 
Julian,  wife  to  John  Lambard,  alderman,  and  mother  of 
William  Lambard,  Esq.  the  famous  Kentish  antiquary. 

Returning  towards  Gracechurch  Street,  we  pass  George 
Yard.  This  spot  was  formerly  covered  with  a  mansion  be- 
longing to  the  earl  Ferrars  in  1 175 ;  it  was  afterwards  an  inn 
for  travellers ;  but  since  the  great  fire,  the  site  was  converted 
to  dwelling  houses,  one  of  which  is  the  George  and  Vul- 
ture Tavern. 

Here  the  following  livery  companies  transact  their  busi- 
ness, and  hold  their  courts,  annual  and  other  entertainments : 

FARRIERS.  This  company  derive  an  origin  from  Henry 
de  Ferraries  or  Ferrers,  a  Norman  adherent  to  William  I. 
who  gave  him,  as  being  his  farrier,  or  master  of  the  horse, 

*  The  publications  of  Dean  Milles  are  numerous.  In  the  early  part 
of  his  life  he  had  made  ample  collections  for  a  History  of  the  County  of 
Devon ;  and  had  also  applied  himself  to  the  illustration  of  the  Danish 
coinage,  and  of  Domesday  Book.     Gent,  Mtig.  vol.  LIV»p.  153. 
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the  honour  of  Tutbury  in  Staffordshire;  th6  first  dignity 
given  to  Farriers  in  England.  This  company  was  incorpo« 
rated  by  letters  patent  granted  by  Charles  II.  in  the  year  1673, 
and  governed  by  a  master,  wardens,  assistants  and  livery. 

FLETCHERS,  or  Arrow  Makers,  from  FUche^  an  arrow, 
are  a  company  by  prescription,  and  are  become  as  firmly 
established  as  though  they  were  incorporated.  This  frater- 
nity consists  of  two  wardens,  assistants,  and  livery;  ail  of 
different  occupations,  the  use  of  arrows  having  been  discon- 
tinued in  England  for  three  centuries.  They  had  formerly  a 
hall  in  St.  Mary  Axe. 

BOW  YERS.  This  is  also  a  company  by  prescription,  and 
of  great  antiquity ;  but  not  incorporated  till  the  twenty-first 
year  of  the  reign  of  James  L  by  the  name  of  the  Master^ 
Wardens^  and  Society  of  the  Mystery  of  Boxcyers  of  the 
City  of  London.  They,  however,  consist  of  other  trades, 
and  are  governed  as  above ;  their  hall  was  formerly  in  Hart 
Street,  Cripplegate ;  and  before  the  fire  in  1666,  situated  on 
St  Peter's  Hill,  Doctors'  Commons. 

Besides  the  above  trades  of  Bowyers  and  Arrow-makerS| 
there  were  antiently  two  others,  named  StriyigerSy  and  Arrow- 
head Makers* 

The  decrease  of  theselrades  was  so  great,  in  consequence 
of  the  general  use  of  gunpowder,  that  about  1570,  they  col- 
lectively petitioned  the  lord  treasurer  Burleigh,  that  he  would 
exert  his  good  offices  with  queen  Elizabeth  in  their  favour. 
In -this  petition  they  style  themselves  "  The  decayed  compa* 
nies  of  Bowyers,  Fletchers,  Stringers,  and.  Arrow-head 
Makers."  They  requested  a  prohibition  of  unlawful  games, 
and  that  the  exercises  of  the  long-bow  might  be  enforced. 
Lord  Burleigh  interested  himself  so  much  in  their  favour  that 
a  commission  ivas  granted,  to  put  the  statute  of  Henry  VIII. 
for  the  maintenance  and  exercise  of  the  long  bow  in  full 
force.  The  commissioners  were  appointed  in  every  county 
^'  to  take  due  and  lawful  search,  as  well  for  such  as  used  un- 
lawful games,  as  also,  whether  every  person,  for  himself,  his 
servants,  and  other  youth,  had  sufficient  bows  and  arrows, 
and  had  not  occupied  the  same  according  to  the  statute.** 

5  This 
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This  commission  not  answering  the  purpose  intendedf  an- 
other was  issued  in  1571,  wherein  the  commissioners  were 
required  "  to  certify  unto  the  lord  chancellor  or  lord  keeper 
for  the  time  being,  in  how  many  towns  and  parbbes  the 
coiumbsion  had  been  executed,  and  the  effect  produced." 

The  supply  of  bow-staves  made  of  yew  had  been  formerly 
a  branch  of  very  productive  trade;  and  by  an  anticnt  sta- 
tute  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  the  Italian  merchants  were 
compelled  to  import  bow-staves  into  England.  The  penalty 
for  omission  was  now  demanded  by  the  officers  of  Elizabeth 
of  the  Venetian  merchants;  these,  however,  by  their  coun- 
ter petition  proved  "  the  impossibility  of  performing  at  this 
time  what  had  been  accomplished  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV: 
•s  the  Turks  had  possession  of  the  country  which  had  been 
planted  with  yews,"  But  compulsory  edicts  to  support 
nugatory  professions  failed  in  their  efleS;  and  these  four 
companies  sunk  into  mere  nominal  professions. 

The  GLOVERS'  Company  was  incorporated  by  Charles  I.' 
in  1638,  and  consists  of  a  master,  wardens,  assitiants  and 
lirery.   They  had  formerly  a  hall  in  Beech  Lane,  Cripplegate. 

Among  narrow  alleys  stands  the  parish  church  of 

ALHALLOWS,  LOMBARD  STREET. 


THE  first  account  of  this  church  occurs  in  1053,  when 
Brihtmer,  a  citizen  of  London,  gave  to  the  church  of  Caii- 
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terbury,  his  messuage  at  Gresschurche,  and  by  the  license  of 
Stigand  the  archbishop  and  Godric,  the  dean,  he  gave  to 
them  the  church  of  AJhallows.  Witness  Liefstan,  the  por- 
treeve, and  others.* 

The  south  aisle  was  jointly  rebuilt  by  John  Warner,  slieriff^ 
1494,  and  his  son  Robert  Warner,  finished  this  part  of  the 
fabric  in  1516 ;  the  north  aisle  and  the  tower  were  finished  in 
1544,  the  stone  porch  of  which,  and  the  frame  for  the  bells 
were  belonging  to  tlie  priory  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  near 
West  Smithfield ;  the  bells,  however,  were  never  brought  to 
the  church ;  the  reason  of  which  was,  that  the  above  Mr. 
Warner  dying,  his  son  Mark  Warner  refused  to  complete 
what  his  father  had  so  piously  intended.  The  tower,  there« 
fore,  which  was  reckoned  beautiful,  was  deprived  of  this  part 
of  its  property,  except  a  small  bell  called  the  friar's  belL 
Being  one  of  those  destroyed  by  the  fire,  Anno  1666,  the 
church  was  re-constructed  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and 
finished  in  1694;  and  is  in  length  eighty-four  feet,  breadth 
fifty-two,  and  height  about  thirty.  The  altitude  of  the  tower 
is  about  eighty-five  feet,  built  square,  with  a  superstructure 
of  open  work. 

The  church  is  also  handsomely  pewed,  wainscoted^  and 
has  two  very  fine  inner  door-cases. 

The  first  is  very  spacious  on  the  north  side,  and  near  the 
east  end,  of  the  Corinthian  order,  the  pilasters  fluted,  and 
the  capitals,  frieze,  and  cornish  well  carved,  over  which  is 
a  large  circular  pediment,  whereon  stands  the  image  q{ Death; 
and  within  this  work,  next  tlie  door,  are  other  small  pilasters, 
and  an  arching  pediment,  the  space  between  which  and  the 
cornice  under  it  is  replenished  with  a  piece  of  curious  open 
carving,  the  view  of  part  whereof  is  intercepted  by  an  arti- 
ficial white  curtain,  likewise  carved,  but  so  natural,  that 
many  have  attempted  to  draw  it  on  one  side,  the  better  to 
see  the  carving  that  seems  to  be  behind. 

The  other  door-case  is  at  the  west  end,  and  near  the  south 
side  of  the  church,  which  is  in  every  respect  like  the  above, 
except  the  figure  over  the  door-case,  which  is  that  of  Time^ 

*  Somner.    Dugdalc's  Monasticon. 
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The  architect  has  contrit'ed  to  give  an  air  of  grandeur  to 
the  inside  of  the  fabric;  this  is  as  remarkable  as  it  is  extra- 
ordinary, for  the  whole  is  destitute  of  detached  pillars,  ex- 
cept at  the  chancel  and  the  west  end,  which  are  square ;  and  the 
massy  style  similar  to  the  Norman  prevails  in  the  arches  t>f 
the  wall.  Yet  this  church  has  a  peculiar  claim  to  graceful- 
ness; this  has  been  attributed  to  its  altar-piece  of  the  Com- 
posite order,  lighted  on  one  side  by  a  painted  window,  ex- 
hibiting houses  in  perspective,  and  by  another  which  throws 
a  grand  light. 

The  communion  table  is  veneered,  underneath  is  the  Holy 
Lamb  on  a  chalice,  and  at  each  of  the  four  feet  of  the  table 
a  dove*  The  organ  is  at  the  west  end,  placed  in  the  only 
gallery  within  the  church. 

Above  are  four  columns  with  their  entablature,  all  beautU 
folly  cut  with  five  pediments  of  the  Corinthian  order ;  the 
inter-columns  are  the  Commandments,  the  Lord's  prayer,  and 
Creed;  and  in  the  middle,  between  the  arching  parts  of  the 
frames  for  the  commandments,  is  a  pelican  feeding  her  young 
with  her  own  blood  (an  emblem  of  our  Saviour);  above 
the  cornice  over  tlie  commandments,  is  a  glory  finely  painted 
and  adorned,  with  an  enrichment  of  carving,  flowers,  fruit, 
&c.  above  all  which  is  a  large  triangular  pediment  and 
seven  candlesticks,  representing  the  seven  churches  in 
Asia. 

The  pulpit  is  finely  carved  and  veneered,  as  is  also 
the  pillar  and  sound-board,  which  are  of  the  Ionic  order, 
adorned  with  palm-branches,  flowers,  leaves,  fruit,  vases, 
&c. 

At  the  roof  is  a  quadrangle  of  fret-work,  and  underneath 
are  five  windows  on  the  north  side,  and  four  on  the  south, 
connected  by  a  slender  cornice. 

Monuments.  Stow  notices  that  of  the  above  JohnWamer; 
Christopher  Toldervey,  Esq. ;  Simon  Horspoole,  Esq.  sheriif 
in  1591,  buried  under  a  plated  stone ;  this  gentleman  left  se- 
veral charitable  bequests,  payable  out  of  the  rent  of  a  house 
in  Corbet^s  Court,  Gracechurch  Street. 
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MoDEBN  Monuments.  Mrs.  Eli^beth  Dansie«  wife  of 
James  Dansie,  Esq.  of  Conduit  Street,  and  daughter  of 
Charles  Morton,  Esq.  M.  D.  late  principal  librarian  of  the 
British  Museum. 

Thomas  RaTcnscroft,  Esq.  "  As  a  friend  he  was  ready, 
sincere,  constant;  as  a  companion,  free,  easy,  chearful.  Iri 
business,  of  strict  probity,  integrity,  and  honour.  As  a  man 
of  fortune,  of  secret,  large,  and  extensive  charity." 

Among  the  rectors  of  eminence  was  Dr.  Francis  Dee, 
•bishop  of  Peterborougb,  1634.  A  short  time  previously  to 
his  death  he  gave  to  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  the  im- 
propriate living  of  Pegham,  in  Sussex,  for  the  maintenance 
of  two  fellows  and  two  scholars  for  ever,  the  latter  to  be 
elected  out  of  Peterborough  school. 

It  appears  that  the  grass  or  hay  market  was  formerly  held  in 
this  street,  and  extended  as  far  as  the  church  of  St.  Edmund 
the  King. 

Opposite  Alhallows  Church  is  White  Hart  Court,  in  wbich 
is  the  most  antient  meeting  house  for  the  people  called 
^Quakers  in  London.  It  is  as  usual  a  plain  room>  but  is  re- 
markable for  having  been  the  place  whence  the  benevolent 
William  Penn  delivered  his  religious  sentiments;  a  parti- 
cular occurrence  of  the  interruption  this  worthy  man  and 
George  Fox  received  whilst  speaking  to  the  audience,  by 
means  of  busy  constables  and  soldiers  on  the  Sabbath,  is  men- 
tioned in  Mr.  Malcolm's  Londinium  Bedivivus.*^ 
'  At  the  close  of  the  first  route  we  omiited  to  mention  that 
•the  Cross  Keys  Inn,  Gracechurch  Street,  was  formerly  used 
as  a  theatre  for  dramatic  amusements.! 

Turning  down  towards  the  bridge,  we  arrive  at  Eastcheap^ 
**  immortalized,"  says  Pennant,  "  by  Shakespeare,  as  the 
place  of  rendezvous  of  Sir  John  FalstafF,  and  his  merry  com* 
panions.  Here  stood  the  Boar's  Head  Tavern;  the  site  is 
covered  with  modern  houses,  but  in  the  front  of  one  is  still 
preserved  the  memory  of  the  sign,  the  boards  head,  cut  in 
stone,  which,  when   the  house  was  a  tavern,    bad  been 

*  Vol.  I.  page  58.  t  tind.  I.  60. 
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placed  orer  the  cbimney-piece  in  the  eating  room.  Not- 
withstanding  the  house  is  gone,  we  shall  laugh  at  the  humour 
of  the  jovial  knight,  his  hostess  Mrs.  Quickly,  Bardolf,  and 
Pistol,  as  long  as  the  descriptive  pages  of  our  great  drama- 
tic writer  exist  in  our  entertained  imagination.  In  the  wall 
of  another  house  is  a  s^wan  cut  in  stone ;  probably  the  dis- 
tinction for  another  inn.'* 

We  have  described  in  the  song  of  London  Lyckpeny,* 
what  was  the  antient  traffic  of  this  street,  which  was  certainly 
famous  for  its  conviviality.  Its  denomination,  Eastcheap^ 
is  derived  from  the  market  serving  the  east  part  of  the 
city,  and  which  was  afterwards  removed  to  Leadenhall.  From 
its  vicinity  to  the  Roman  trajectus  or  ferry  over  the  Thames, 
there  is  great  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  one  of  the  first 
markets  in  London.  In  this  state  it  continued  for  ages,  espe- 
cially for  victuals ;  though  there  are  only  two  or  three  shops 
in  that  profession  to  distinguish  modern  Eastcheap. 

In  the  year  1410,  the  princes  Thomas  and  John,  sons  of 
-Henry  IV.  being  in  Eastcheap  at  supper,  or  rather  breakfast, 
after  the  watch  had  departed,  between  the  hours  of  two  and 
three  in  the  morning,  a  fray  arose  among  their  attendants, 
which  could  not  be  appeased  without  the  interference  of  tlie 
mayor,  sheriffs,  and  other  principal  citizens.  Curious  as  it 
toay  appear,  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  sheriffs  were  after- 
wards summoned  to  answer  for  the  riot  before  the  king,  bis 
sons,  and  other  principal  lords;  and  the  chief  justice,  Sir 
WiUiam  Gascoigne,  wished  the  city  to  throw  itself  upon  the 
•king's  mercy ;  but  the  mayor  stoutly  refused  such  contempti. 
ble  submission,  alledging  "  that  they  had  not  offended  except 
the  law  were  an  offence,  and  that  they  had  exerted  their  ut- 
most power  in  maintaining  the  peace,  and  suppressing  riot 
and  disorder."  With  this  answer  the  court  thought  it  most 
proper  to  be  satisfied. 

Cannon  Street,  a  corruption  of  Canwick  or  Candlewick 
Street,  took  its  name  from  being  the  wick  or  residence  of 
-candle  makers,  whose  trade  in  the  days  of  superstition  was 
of  great  consideration.      In  this  street  many  weavers  of 

*  Page  124. 
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wooHen  clotb,  who  had  been  brought  from  Flanders  by  Ed. 
ward  UI.  were  settled  in  business,  and  were  appointed  to 
have  their  meetings  in  the  church  yard  of  St.  Lawrence 
Poultnej-;  whilst  ttiose  of  Brabant  assembled  for  the  pur- 
poses of  ccHnmercial  intercourse  in  the  church  yard  of  St. 
Mairy  Somerset,  Thames  Street,  "  There  were  then  in  thia 
city,"  says  Stow,  '*  weavers  of  divers  sorts,  to  wit,  of  dra- 
pery, tapery,  and  napery."  But  this  mode  of  manufacture 
was  soon  di^laced  by  regular  drapery,  and  is  at  present  in- 
habited not  only  by  persons  in  that  profession,  but  by  other 
eminent  shop-keepers. 

On  the  north  side  of  this  street,  in  Mcburch  Lane  is  tha 
parish  church  of 

ST.  MARY  ABCHURCH. 


THIS  pari^  is  united  to  that  of  St.  Laurence  Poultney. 
When  tJie  church  of  St.  Mary  was  first  built  is  uncertain ; 
but  SimoQ  de  Winchcombe,  who  was  sheriff  of  London, 
Anno  1383,  founded  a  chantry  in  the  19th  of  Richard  IT. 
ud  the  church  was  repaired  at  the  parish  chaise  in  the  year 
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The  cfaarch  of  St.  Laurence,  Stow  obtorvcb,  was  aug'^ 
mented  with  a  chapel  of  Jesus,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Cole,  and 
that  and  the  parish  church  made  a  coUege  of  Jesus  and  Cor^ 
pus  Christi  by  Sir  John  Poultney ,  four  times  lord  mayor ;  ♦ 
the  foundation  grant  was  confirmed  by  Edward  III.  and  the 
whole  sarreiidered  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VL  Both  these 
parish  churches  were  burnt  down  in  1666 ;  and  the  parish  of 
St.  Laurence  being  afterwards  united  to  that  of  St.  Mary, 
tKe  latter  church  was  rebuilt  and  finished  in  1686-. 

It  is  a  neat  structure,  well  built  of  brick)  and  stone  quoins, 
window  and  door-cases;  the  tower  is  also  of  similar  materi-^ 
als,  the  steeple  has  a  cupola  and  spire;  the  roof  is  covered 
with  lead,  and  the  inside  comprises  a  dome  abore  a  caBialiever 
cornice,  supported  by  columns  and  several  pilasters  of  the 
Corinthian  order.  In  the  dome  are  four  port-hole  windows, 
opening  at  the  cardinal  points.  This  dome  is  ornamented  by 
a  painted  cornice,  supported  by  hi^e  dentals ;  above  is  a 
representation  of  the  host  of  heaven  in  full  concert,  praising 
the  name  Jfhovah  in  the  centre;  onderneath  are  brackets 
and  ornamented  shells ;  on  the  latter  are  seated  the  figures  of 
Faith,  Hope,  Charity,  &c. 

The  church  is  lined  with  Norway  oak  about  eleven  feet 
high ;  a  very  commodious  gallery  at  the  west  end,  containing 
the  organ,  is  of  the  same  kind  of  timber;  the  gallery  con- 

*  Sir  John  Poultney  was  a  dtizen  and  draper  of  London,  and  lord 
mayor  in  1330,  1331,  1333,  and  1336*  He  founded  the  above  college 
for  a  master  and  twelve  chaplains^  betides  which  he  built  the  church  of 
Alhallowt  the  Less,  Thames  Street,  the  church  of  the  Carmelite  Friart 
in  Coventry,  and  a  beautifol  chapel  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  where,  sayt 
Stow,  he  was  buried.  This  Sir  William  Dugdale  disputet,  and  intimates 
an  extract  from  Sir  John  Poultney's  will  that  he  was  buried  in  St.  Lau- 
rence's church.  In  the  chapel  last  mentioned  he  appointed  three  chap- 
lains ;  and  for  the  more  solemn  performance  of  his  anniversary,  he  as- 
signed annual  allowances,  ncK  only  to  the  canons,  minor  canons,  ika  of 
the  cathedral,  but  to  the  lord  mayor  of  London,  and  the  city  officers,  if 
picsfint.  For  the  accompUshment  of  which  he  devised  certain  lands 
and  reius  in  the  city  to  8t.  Laurence's  CoUege,  which  they  by  indentuse 
devised  to  the  dean  and  chapter,  to  perform  the  several  duties  therein 
mentioned. 
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sifits  of  a  front  of  circular  pannels  in  carved  frames  ,  with  en- 
richments of  cheruhimsy  and  underneath  is  a  handsome  door- 
case, adorned  witli  architrave,  cornice,  and  pediment,  with 
the  arms  of  England  carved.  The  north  door-case  is  adorned 
with  attic  pilasters  and  arches,  and  two  fluted  pilasters,  en- 
tablature, and  pediment  of  the  Corinthian  order,  enriched 
with  chcrubims,  fruit,  leaves,  corn-ears,  &c. 

The  altar  piece  is  a  most  magnificent  piece  of  carved  work. 
It  consists  of  four  columns,  their  entablature,  and  spacious 
arched  open  pediment,  of  the  Corinthian  order,  on  which 
last  is  the  letter  R.  within  a  garter  supported  by  two  cheru- 
bims.  The  intercolumns  are  the  Commandments,  very  neatly 
done  in  gold  ciiaracters  on  black,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer  and 
Creed  are  gold  on  blue;  all  the  four  tables  are  within  frames, 
carved  and  gilt.  Over  the  columns  are  four  lamps  on  acro- 
ters,  and  the  whole  has  enrichments  in  great  variety,  of  spa* 
cious  festoons  of  fruit,  leaves,  palm-branches,  and  a  pelican 
feeding  her  young,  carved  in  relievo. 

The  communion  table  is  veneered  and  adorned  with  four 
chcrubims;  it  stands  on  a  foot-pace  of  black  and  white  mar- 
ble. The  pulpit  is  of  carved  Norway  oak,  enriched  with 
(Jherubims,  vases,  festoons,  &c.  A  spacious  brass  branch- 
candlestick  given  (with  the  ironfirom  which  it  is  pendant)  by 
Mr.  John  Watson,  who  also  bequeathed  to  the  parisli  47.  per 
annum  for  ever :  his  arms  are  engraved  on  the  branch. 

The  dimensions  of  the  church  are,  in  ler^th  sixty-three 
feet,  breadth  sixt}^  altitude  of  the  church  fifty-one,  and  of 
the  steeple  one  hundred  and  forty  feet. 

Here  were  interred,  according  to  Stow  : 

William  Wilkinson,  alderman,  1519;  Sir  James  Hawes, 
mayor,  1574;  Sir  John  Branch,  mayor,  1580. 

Itiis  Sir  John  is  recorded  by  the  above  historian  as  '^  a  pru- 
dent good  man."     Ob.  July  1588,  aged  seventy-three  years. 

Dame  Helen  his  wife  gave  to  be  lent  to  two  young  men 
of  the  Company  of  Drapers,  from,  four  years  to  four  years, 
fer  ever,  fifty  pounds.  To  poor  maids'  marriages,  ten 
}K>Qnds.    To  the  poor  of  the  church,  ten  pounds.    To  the 

poor 
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poor  prisoners  in  and  about  London,  twenty  poands. 
Twenty -six  gowns  to  poor  men  and  women,  twenty-six 
pounds.  And  many  other  worthy  legacies  to  the  Uni* 
versities. 

And  in  St.  Laurence  Poultney  were  buried, 

Robert  and  Henry  Radcliflfe,  earls  of  Sussex. 

William  Beswich,  alderman,  Ob.  1567. 

John  Olyffe,  alderman,  Ob.  1577. 

Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  Emanuel  Lucar,  a  very  ingenious 
person  in  all  sorts  of  needlework,  could  write  three  hands 
very  well,  was  a  good  accomptant,  could  play  well  on  the 
vial,  lute,  and  virginals.  She  read,  spoke,  and  wrote  Latin, 
Italian,  and  Spanish ;  and,  which  crowned  all,  was  endued 
with  many  virtues.  She  died  at  the  early  age  of  twenty- 
seven.  An.  Dom.  1537. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  church  is  a  very  handsome  white 
and  veined  monument,  adorned  with  twisted  columns,  their 
entablature  and  pediment,  of  the  Composite  order;  on  the 
pediment  are  three  urns,  and  under  it  two  cherubims,  sus- 
taining a  fine  gilded  mantling,  and  the  arms  of  the  deceased^ 
between  four  cherubims,  two  above  and  two  below.  And 
between  two  infants  weeping  is  an  inscription,  to  the  memory 
of  Edward  Sherwood  and  his  family. 

Another  monument  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Patience  Ward, 
lord  mayor,  1681. 

St.  Mary's  is  a  rectory,  in  the  gift  of  Bennets  or  Corpus 
Christi  college.  St.  Laurence  is  a  curacy  in  the  gift  of 
the  parish. 

The  site  of  the  church  is  in  Laurence  Poultnqr  Lane, 
nearly  opposite. 

Among  the  rectors  of  St.  Mary  Abchurch,  we  remark 
Mr.  James  Nasmith,  who  published  a  new  edition  of  Tan- 
ner's Notitia  Monastica,  and  other  works.  Dr.  John  War- 
ren, late  bishop  of  Bangor. 

.  William  Latimer,  curate  of  St.  Laurence  Poultney,  com- 
plained, jointly  with  Bishop  Hooper,  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward VI.  against  Bishop  Bonner,  for  leaving  out  of  his  sier- 
mon  at  Paul's  Cross,   the  article  of  the  king's  authority 
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wliiirt  a  minor,  contrary  to  the  royal  injuirction;  and  for 
various  neglects  in  his  episcopal  office  and  duty;  for  which 
the  bishop  was  prosecuted  and  deprived.  Latimer,  it  is 
supposed,  escaped  the  vengeance  of  Bonner  by  flight  be- 
yond sea;  he  afterwards  was  successively  chaplain  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  archdeacon  of  Westminster,  and  dean  of  Peter- 
borough, where  he  was  buried  in  1583. 

Passing  the  south  end  of  Nicholas  Lane,  we  arrive  at 
Clement's  Lane,  in  which  is  situated  the  parish  church  of 

St.  clement,  EASTCHEAP. 


St.  clement  was  bom  at  Rome,  and  became  a  disciple  of 
St.  Peter  the  Apostle.  He  was  afterwards  ordained  bishop 
of  his  native  city.  By  his  piety  and  learning,  he  made 
many  converts  to  the  Christian  faith,  and  was  banished  by 
the  emperor  Trajan  to  the  Ch«-sonesus,  beyond  the  Pontus, 
to  dig  in  the  marble  quarries,  and  labour  in  the  mines; 
where  he  found  several  of  his  own  persuasion,  who  felt 
themselves  elated  by  the  sight  and  conversation  of  so  good 
a  man.  His  eminence  was  so  great  even  in  this  place,  that 
his  doctrine  became  well  attended,  and  his  religion  at- 
tracted the  multitude  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  cause  the  de- 
molition of  every  monument  of  paganism.  Persecution  by 
the  emperor  was  the  consequence ;  but  though  many  suf- 
fered death  for  their  faith,  the  Christian  rehgion  encreased ; 
which  so  incensed  Trajan  against  St.  Clement,  that  to  strike 
tenor  into  fais  followers,  be  was  taken  in  a  ship,  and  throfm 

into 
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into  the  sea,  with  an  anchor  tied  about  his  neck,  that  IiIb 
disciples  might  not  discover  the  body  ;  we  forbear  to  say  in 
what  a  miraculous  manner  it  was  afterwards  found  ;  because, 
to  persons  who  are  not  blessed  with  very  much  faith,^  it 
would  be  incredible. 

It  is  uncertain  when  this  church  was  first  erected,  but  it 
was  repaired  in  1632.  The  Great  Fire  reduced  the  old 
fabric  to  ashes,  and  the  present  church  was  rebuilt  at  the 
public  charge  in  1686,  of  brick  and  stone. 

It  is  of  the  Composite  order,  having  a  flat  roof,  a  tower, 
and  pilasters  round  the  interior  of  the  church.  The  inside  of 
the  roof  is  adorned  with  a  spacious  circle,  the  periphery  of 
which  is  curious  fret  work.  It  is  well  wainscotted  eight  feet 
and  a  half  high,  the  pews  are  uniform,  four  handsome  inner 
door  cases  are  ornamented  with  branches  of  palm,  shields, 
cherubims,  and  pilasters  of  the  Corinthian  order. 

The  pulpit  is  also  adorned  with  chejrubims  and  festoons, 
veneered  and  curved.  The  marble  font  has  a  carved  cover 
finely  embellished. 

The  altar-piece  is  spacious  and  beautiful,  consisting  of 
six  columns  with  their  entablature  of  the  Corinthian  order, 
and  seven  pediments ;  at  each  end  of  two  triangular  ones, 
are  lamps  on  acroters,  above  which  is  a  large  circular  pe- 
diment, and  under  that  is  a  glory  in  the  shape  of  a  dove  in 
relievo,  with  solid  rays  gilt  with  gold,  between  cherubims. 
The  inter  colunms  are  the  Commandments  done  in  gold 
letters  on  black,  and  outward  from  these,  the  Lord's  Prayer 
and  Creed  done  in  golil  on  blue,  the  whole  having  the  en- 
richment  of  fruit,  palm  and  laurel  branches,  &c.  inclosed 
with  rails  and  banister,  and  the  ground  paved  with  black  and 
white  marble.  Here  is  a  neat  wainscot  gallery  on  the  south 
and  west  sides  of  the  church ;  also  a  very  good  organ. 

There  were  buried  here,  according  to  Stow,  Francis  Barn- 
ham,  alderman,  1575.  His  son,  Benedict  Barn  ham,  alder- 
man,  1 598.  William  Chaitney,  and  William  Overie,  founded 
a  chantry  here. 

The  dimensions  of  the  church  are  in  length  fixty-fonr 
feet,  breadth  forty,  altitude  thirty-four  j   and  that  of  the 
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tower  eighty-e^fat  feet.    It  is  a  rectory  ia  the  gift  of  the 
bishop  of  London. 

To  this  parish  is  united  that  of  St.  Martio  Orgar.  Op- 
posite Clement's  Laoe  is  Martiti's  Lane,  in  which  ii  titutted 
the  resaains  of  the  parish  church  of 

St.  martin  ORGAR. 


THIS  church,  which  was  nearly  burnt  down  in  the  fire 
of  1666»  was  a  rectory  of  very  ancient  foundation  :  for,  by 
the  roister  of  Ralph  Diceto,  dean  of  St  Paul's  in  the 
year  1 181,  it  appears  to  have  been  in  the  gift  of  the  canons 
«f  St.  Paul's  cathedral.  The  name  Orgar,  added  to  it,  waa 
taken  from  Ordgarus  the  founder,  who  gare  that  and  St.  Bo. 
tolph's,  Billingsgate,  to  the  said  canoM  of  St.  Paul's. 

The  site  of  this  church,  since  the  parish  has  been  united 
to  St.  Clement's  K^tcheap,  is  made  a  burial  place  for  the 
parishioners.  However,  part  of  the  steeple  remains,  in 
which  is  a  dial  projeSing  into  the  street ;  and  part  of  the 
nave  also  being  found  reprairable,  a  body  of  French  Pro- 
testants, in  communion  with  the  episcopal  church  of  Eng- 
land, obtained  a  lease  of  the  tower  and  ruinous  nave  from 
the  minister  and  churchwardens,  and  got  it  confirmed  by 
parliament ;  in  pursuance  of  which,  the  purchasers  erected 
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a  church  for  their  own  use;  where  they  contiiliie- to  per- 
form divine  service  according  to  the  rites  of  the  church  of 
England. 

Sir  William  Cromer,  lord  mayor  of  London  in  14^1 5,  and 
1423,  gave,  by  his  last  will,  dated  1433,  his  house. in 
Sweeting^s  Alley,  and  his  houses  and  gardens  in  Crutcbed 
Friars,  for  the  repairs  and  ornaments  of  St.  Martin's  church, 
and  for  the  use  of  the  poor. 

According  to  Stow,  this  church  was  the  place  of  sepul- 
ture for  the  following  eminent  persons ;  Sir  William  Cromer 
above  mentioned. 

John  Matthew,  mayor,  1490. 

Sir  William  He  wet,  mayor^  1559,  with  his  lady,  and 
daughter,  wife  of  Sir  Edward  Osborne  *. 

Sir  Humfrey  Browne,  knight,  lord  chief  justice,  1562. 

John  Franke,  Esq.  and  his. family,  attendants  upon  Queen 
Anne  of  Denmark,  wife  of  James  1L 

Sir  Allen  Cotton,  lord  mayor,  16^25,  on  whose  monument 
were  the  following  lines  ;  insciribed  by  his  sons : 

"  When  he  left  earth,  rich  bounty  died. 
Mild  courtesy  gave  place  to  pride ; 
So  Mercy  to  bright  Justice  said, 
O,  sister /  we  are  both  betray 'd : 
White  Innocence  lay  on  the  ground 
By  Truth,  and  wept  at  either's  wound. 

''  The  sons  of  Levi  did  lament 

Their  lamps  went  out,  their  oil  was  spent  i 

Heaven  hath  his  soul,  and  only  we 

Spin  out  our  lives  in  misery. 

So  Death,  thou  missest  of  thy  ends,^ 
And  kilPst  not  him,  but  kiU'st  his  friends.'' 

A  house  in  Martin's  Lane,  formerly  belonging  to  the 
family  of  Beauchamp,  and  called  Beauchamp's  Inn,  was 
afterwards  the  town  residence  of  Thomas  Arundel,  arch^ 
bishop<of  Canterbury. 

Beyond  this  lane  is  Miles's  Lane,  a  corruption  of  St. 
Michael's  Lane ;  here  was  an  antient  mansion,  denominated 

♦  See  Vol.  I.  page  140. 
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Leaden-Poixh ;  it  belonged  to  Sir  Thomas  Merston,  an 
eminent  knight  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV. 

In  Miles^s  Lane,  is  a  Dissenting  meeting-house,  of  which  the 
late  excellent  and  learned  Dr.  Addington  was  many  years 
pastor.  He  compiled  and  publiihed  Hymns  set  to  music^ 
which  go  by  his  name. 

Crooked  Lane.  This  avenue  is  very  properly  deno. 
minated ;  and  to  (hew  W)  what  a  fiate  of  improvement  this 
part  of  the  city  has  arrived,  on  the  spot  where  the  church 
was  afterwards  erected  was  ^^  a  filtliy  plot,  by  reason  the 
butchers  in  Eastcheap  made  the  same  their  lay-stall*.  This 
place  is  at  present  remarkable  for  the  manu&cture  of  fishing 
tl^cklei  bird  cages,  hand  mills,  &c. 

St.  MICHAEL,  CROOKED  LANE. 


St.  MICHAEL'S,  though  it  stands  in  Miles^s  Lane,  is 
more  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  St.  Michael's, 
Crooked  Lane.  This  church  is  of  ancient  foundation,  for 
John  de  Borham,  rector,  died  in  the  year  1304.  But  at 
that  time  it  was  a  very  ordinary  small  building,  and  stood 
on  the  ground  where  now  or  lately  stood  the  parsonage 

bouse. 

•  Stow. 
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In  IS  18,  William  de  Burgo  had  a  lieence  granted  by  Ed* 
ward  II.  to  found  a  chantry ;  as  had  Penticostus  Ru^sel  to 
found  another  in  1321,  during  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 

In  1366,  John  Loveken  or  Loufken,  four  times  lord 
mayor  of  London,  obtained  a  grant  of  the  ground  where 
the  lay-stalls  were,  and  built  a  handsome  and  capacious 
church  thereon :  and  it  received  considerable  additions  from 
Sir  William  Walworth,  lord  mayor,  who  had  arrived  to  that 
wealth  and  dignity  from  being  a  menial  serraiit  to  the  said 
Lovdcen.  Walworth  also  founded  a  college  in  diis  church, 
for  a  master  and  nine  priests ;  settled  his  own  new-built  house 
adjoining  to  the  church  for  an  habitation  of  the  said  master 
and  chaplains,  or  priests,  for  ever,  and  was  buried  in  the 
north  chapel  by  the  choir. 

On  his  monument  were  the  following  lines : 

Here  under  lyeth  a  Man  of  Faroe, 
William  Walworth  called  by  name. 
Fishmonger  he  was  in  lefe-time  here. 
And  twice  Ld  Mayor,  as  in  Books  appear ; 
Who,  with  Courage  stout  and  manly  might 
Slew  Wat  Tyler  in  K.  RicTiard's  sight : 
For  which  Act  done  and  true  Intent, 
The  King  made  him  Knight  incontinent^ 
And  gave  him  Arms,  as  here  you  see. 
To  declare  his  Fact  and  Chivalry. 
He  left  his  Life,  tlie  Year  of  our  Lord 
Thirteen  hundred  fourscore  three  and  odd. 

Sir  John  Brudge,  or  Bridges,  mayor  in  1530,  gave  50/. 
for  the  house  called  the  College,  in  Crooked  Lane. 

Robert  March,  a  stock  fishmonger,  gave  two  pieces  of 
ground  to  be  a  church-yard ;  which  was  consecrated  in 
1392. 

This  church  was  of  old  in  the  gift  of  the  prior  and  con- 
vent of  Christ  Church,  Canterbury.  But  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  where  the  pa- 
tronage still  remains :  and  it  is  numbered  amongst  the  thir- 
teen peculiars  of  that  see. 

At  the  suppression  of  the  religious  foundations,  this  col- 
lege fell  into  the  king's  hand?}    and,  together  witlt  the 
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cloister  and  appurtenances,  it  was  granted,  on  the  29th  of 
May,  I  Mariae,  to  Geoi^e  Cotton  and  Thomas  Reeve,  in 
soccage,  who  let  the  premises  upon  building  leases ;  and  in 
the  third  3rear  of  the  reign  of  Queen  EHzabeth,  the  yearly 
value  of  the  tenth  belonging  to  the  rectory,  was  granted  to 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  his  successor^. 

Having  been  new  roofed  in  the  year  16>21,  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  500/.  it  shared  the  common  calamity  of  1666  ^  but 
was  re-edified  in  1688,  and  finished  in  1698,  by  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren.  The  body  of  the  church  is  enlightened  by 
a  series  of  large  arched  windows.  The  tower  is  carried 
square  a  considerable  height ;  and  the  uppermost  window 
in  the  centre  of  each  face,  is  ornamented  with  a  head  and 
handsome  festoons.  Hence,  instead  of  a  balustrade,  is  a 
range  of  open  work  of  the  Gothic  "kind,  with  vases  at  the 
corners.  From  within  this  part  the  tower  ascends  circular, 
diminishing  in  three  stages,  with  an  open  buttress  rising 
from  each  corner  of  the  square  tower,  to  the  top  of  the 
first  stage ;  above  this  buttress  is  a  Iskrge  scrole  to  the  top  of 
the  second,  and  a  smaller  to  the  top  of  the  third  stage: 
above  which  is  Vi  short  round  spire,  of  a  peculiar  kind, 
swelling  out  at  the  bottom,  and  then  rounding  off,  to  a  small 
height ;   where  it  is  terminated  by  a  gilt  ball  and  vane*. 

It  has  a  square  roof  covered  with  lead.  The  floor  is  of 
stone,  the  chancel  being  one  step  higher  than  the  other  parts 
of  ^he  fabric,  which  is  without  columns,  but  with  arches 
and  imposts.  A  cornice  of  crocket  work  f  extends  round 
the  roof;  the  side  walls  are  handsomely  wainscoted  ;  the 
pews  arc  of  excellent  oak,  well  finished.  The  south  and 
west  door  cases  are  of  the  same  kind  of  timber,  and  orna^ 
mented  with  pilasters  of  the  Corinthian  order. 

The  altar  is  very  neat,  adorned  with  four  columns  and 
entablature,  of  the  Corinthian  order.  The  intercolumns 
are  filled  by  the  Decalogue,  Creed,  &c.  each  under  a  gilded 

*  Many  of  the  ornamentt  of  this  steeple  were  blown  down  by  the 
|;tcat  storm  of  wind  which  ha{)pened  on  the  27th  of  November  1703. 
f  Plaistering  in  imitation  of  panaelt* 
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cherub,  and  has  enrichments  of  lamps,  fruit,  leaves,  &c. 
and  these  words  of  our  Saviour,  io  St,  John^s  Gospel,  are 
under  the  Decalogue : 

''A  new  Commandment  I  give  unto  you,  thai  ye  love  one 
another/' 

Stow  mentions  the  following  monuments : 

Simon  Mordpn,  mayor,  1368. 

John  Finkall,  sheriff,  anno  1487* 
*  Sir  John  Patesley,  mayor  in  1441,  Master  of  the  Mint  at 
the  Tower. 

Sir  Henry  Amcoats,  mayor,  1548. 

John  Gumey,  alderman,  and  his  wife  Anna. 

Weever  has  recorded  this  inscription : 

Here  lyeth- wrapt  in  Clay 
The  Body  of  William  Wray  ; 
I  have  no  more  to  say. 

There  are  no  modem  monuments  worthy  of  peculiar  no- 
tice. The  church  has  no  galleries,  except  at  the  west  endj^ 
in  which  is  a  good  organ. 

Among  the  rectors  is  recorded  John  Poynet,  D.  D.  who 
held  this  living  in  commendajn  with  the  see  of  Rochester, 
till  he  was  translated  to  the  bishopric  of  Winchester,  in 
1551,  upon  the  degradation  of  bishop  Gardener.  Beings 
Protectant,  upon  the  accession  of  Mary  I.  he  fled  to  Stras- 
burg,  and  died  an  exile  in  1556,  being  scarcely  forty  years 
of  age.  He  was  a*  prelate  of  extensive  erudition,  and  an 
excellent  mathematician,  having  presented  to  Henry  VIIL  a 
dial  of  his  own  invention,  which  shewed  the  hour,  day  of 
the  month,  sign  of  the  sun,  planetary  hour,  change  of  the 
moon,  ebbing  and  flowing  of  tide,  &c.  These  accom- 
plishments, and  his  excellent  sermons,  were  certain  means 
of  the  preferments  he  obtained ;  but  were  no  security  or 
shields  against  the  unrelenting  shafts  of  persecution. 

The  dimensions  of  St,  MichaePs  church  are,  length  se- 
venty-eight feet,  breadth  forty-six,  altitude  thirty-two,  and 
that  of  the  steeple  to  the  top  of  the  pinnacle,  one  hundred 
feet.  The  principal  part  of  the  building  is  bid  from  the 
street* 
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A  Veiy  shocking  accident  occurred  to  the  old  church  od 
the  5th  of  July  1560.  Two  men  came  to  Crooked  Lane  to 
purchase  guns,  one  of  which  burst,  and  some  of  the  sparks 
passing  into  the  house  of  Adriaa  Arter,  a  Dutchman,  set 
fire  to  a  barrel  of  gunpowder,  the  explosion  of  which  de- 
stroyed five  houses,  threw  down  great  part  of  the  church 
wall,  and  broke  all  the  windows ;  besides  killing  eight  men 
and  one  woman,  many  others,  being  severely  wounded,  died 
within  a  week. 

Turning  from  Crooked  Lane  to  Fish  Street  Hill,  towards 
the  bridge,  was  a  large  house,  of  stone,  formerly  the  town 
residence  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince.  It  was  afterwards  a 
common  inn,  and  was  levelled  by  the  Great  Fire. 

The  south  side  of  Thames  Street,  was  anciently  called 
Stock-fishmonger  Row,  which  extended  as  far  as  Ebgate 
Lane,  now  Old  Swan  Lane. 

FISHMONGERS'  HALL. 

This  elegant  building,  erected  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren^ 
as  a  specimen  of  his  grand  intention  to  ornament  the  bank 
of  the  river  Thames,  had  his  plan  for  rebuilding  the  City 
taken  place,  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  river  and  the 
bridge.  It  is  a  stately  and  capacious  edifice  of  brick  an4 
stone ;  and  may  be  said  to  have  two  handsome  fronts.  The 
grand  or  fore  front  entrance  is  firom  Thames  Street,  by  a 
handsome  passage,  that  leads  into  a  large  square  court, 
paved  with  flat  stones,  and  encompassed  by  the  great  hall, 
the  court  room  for  the  assistants,  and  other  grand  apart* 
ments,  with  gsdleries.  These  are  of  an  handsome  construc- 
tion, and  arc  supported  by  Ionic  columns,  with  an  arcade. 
The  back  front,  or  that  next  the  Thames,  has  a  grand 
double  flight  of  stone  steps,  by  which  is  an  ascent  to  the 
first  apartments  from  the  wharf.  The  door  is  adorned  with 
Ionic  columns,  and  these  support  an  open  pediment,  in 
which  is  a  shield,  with  the  arms  of  the  company.  The 
windows  are  ornamented  with  stone  cases,  and  the  quoins  of' 
the  building  are  wrought  with  a  handsome  rustic :  and  in 
tbe  whole  of  tUs  front  there  is  a  fine  assemblage  of  solid 
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beauty.  Within  the  great  hall  i§  the  statue  of  Sir  William 
Walworth,  knt^  fishmonger ;  and  another  of  St  Reter,  the 
patron  saint  of  the  company.  The  arms  of  the  yarioiis  be- 
nefactors are  also  beautifitlly  displayed  in  painted  glass  od 
the  windows  round  the  Halt  Room.  And  in  the  Cdurt  Room 
are  several  pictures  of  tlie  various  sorts  of  vendible  firiiea, 
of  which  a  catalogue  of  the  species  and  varieties,  with  their 
seasons,  have  been  printed. 

THE  FISHMONGERS'  COMPANY. 

Tliis  is  the  fourth  upon  the  list  of  the  city  corporations, 
and  have  at  all  times  been  remarkable  for  their  riches,  their 
patriotism,  and  their  public  spidt^  as  may  be  seen  id 
our  history.  They  \vefe  originally  two  bodies,  viz.  stock- 
fishmongers  and  salt-fishmongers ;  and  both  of  them  had  no 
less  than  six  hails  ;  two  in  Thames  Street^  two  in  New  Fish 
Street,  and  two  in  Old  Fish  Street ;  and  were  in  such  re- 
putation for  valuable  members,  or,  as  Stow  denominates 
them,  ^^Joth/  citizens,^*  that  six  lord  mayors  were  chosen 
out  of  them  in  twenty*foUr  years.  But  being  charged  with 
forestalling,  contrary  to  the  laws  and  constitutions  of  the 
City,  they  wcire  fined  five  hundred  marks  by  Edward  I.  in 
1290 ;  they  were  afterwards  detected  of  suqh  frauds  in  their 
dealings,  that  the  parliament,  in  1382,  enacted,  "  That  no 
fishmonger  should  for  the  future  be  admitted  mayor  of  this 
city."  *    However,  this  prohibition  was  taken  off  the  very 

*  There  seems  to  have  been  n  premeditated  spirit  of  pertecutioD  ex- 
erted against  these  companies  in  antient  times,  which  proceeded  from  a 
jealousy  of  their  great  weahh,  power,  or  number ;  but  it  is  evident  that 
in  the  above  year,  through  the  counsels  of  John  Northampton,  mayor, 
William  Essex,  John  More,  and  Richard  Northbury,  the  said  'fish- 
tnongers  were  greatly  troubled  for  their  greetings,  hindered  of  their  fi- 
iHSriies,  and  almost  destroyed  by  congregations  made  against  them ;  so 
that  in  a  parliament  at  London,  the  controversy  depending  between  the 
laayor  and  aldermen  of  London,  and  the  fishmongers  there,  Nicholas 
Ezton,  speaker  for  the  fishmongers,  prayed  the  king  to  receive  him  and 
the  company  under  the  immediate  royal  protection,  lest  they  might  re- 
(teiVe  corporal  hurt.  Whereupon  it  was  ctnntnanded  either  party  to 
k%tf  the  peace,  upon  pain  of  losing  all  they  had :  hereupon  a  fish- 
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next  year.  But,  in  1384,  these,  as  we]|  as  all  others  con* 
cerned  in  furnishing  the  city  with  provisions,  were  put  un- 
der the  immediate  direction  of  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermea 
by  another  act  of  parliament ;  an  act  still  in  force. 

The  salt-fishmongers  were  incorporated,  A.  D.  1433.  The 
stock-fishmongers  not  till  1509.  But  this  separation  proving 
prejudicial  to  both,  they  united,  and  obtainefi  a  obarter 
from  king  Henry  VIII.  in  1536,  by  which  they  were  in- 
corporated by  the  name  of  The  Wardens  and  Conmianalty  of 
the  Mystery  of  Fishmongers  of  the  city  of  London ;  and  it 
was  established  at  the  same  time  that  one  hall  should  serve 
the  two  companies ;  and  this  was  appointed  to  be  in  tYtm 
house  given  to  them  by  Sir  John  Cornewall,  lord  Fanhope, 

monger  starting  up,  replied,  **  That  the  comi^bunt  brought  against  thani 
by  the  movers,  &c.  was  but  matter  of  malice,  for  that  the  fithmongert« 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  being  chief  officers  of  the  city,  had  for 
their  misdemeanours  then  done,  commiued  the  chief  exhibitors  of  those 
petitions  to  prison."  In  this  parliament  the  ffshmongers,  by  the  king's 
charter  patents,  were  restored  to  their  libenies :  notwithstanding,  ia 
the  next  year,  1383,  John  Cavendish,  fishmonger,  craved  the  peace 
against  the  chancellor  of  England,  which  was  granted,  and  he  put  in 
sureties  the  earls  of  Stafford  and  Salisbury.  Cavendish  then  challenged 
the  chancellor  for  taking  a  bribe  of  10/.  to  fovour  his  case,  which  the 
chancellor  refuted  by  an  oath  on  the  Sacrament ;  it  was  however  proved 
that  the  chancellor's  man,  without  his  master's  privity,  had  accepted 
the  bribe ;  yet  Cavendish  was  committed  to  prison,  and  adjudged  to  pay 
one  thousand  marks  for  the  slander. 

The  above  Northampton,  was  a  troublesome  magistrate,  and  aimed 
It  reformation  by  means  of  riot  and  disturbance ;  to  suppress  his  se« 
ditious  spirit,  the  principal  nobility  assembled  at  Reading,  where,  for 
his  contumacy  and  rebellion,  he  was  convicted  and  committed  to  per- 
petual imprisonment,  and  his  goods  confiscated  to  the  king.  His  trouble- 
some abettors  were  sentenced  to  similaf  punishments,  and  the  fish- 
mongers were  thus  enabled  to  enjoy  themselves  in  peace. — Slow,  Pen- 
nant relates  that  there  was  a  desperate  feud  between  this  and  the  Gold- 
smiths' Company  about  precedency.  The  parties  grew  so  violent,  that 
the  mayor  and  aldermen,  by  their  own  authority,  were  obliged  to  pro- 
nounce them  rebels,  and  even  bannifiati,  banishing  the  city  such  of 
them  as  persisted  in  their  contumacy.  **  I  fear,"  says  he,  **  in  old 
times,  the  goldsmiths  were  a  pugnacious  society ;  for  I  read  of  a  det« 
perate  battle  in  1:269,  between  them  and  the  taylurt." 
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of  Amptbull,  in  the  pansb  of  St«  Michael,  Crooked  Lane, 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  VL  At  present  it  is  a  livery 
company,  and  very  rieh ;  have  had  near  fifty  lord  mayors ; 
and  are  governed  by  a  prime  and  five  other  wavdem,  and 
a  court  of  assistants. 

The  Fishmongers^  Company  supports  a  free  grammar 
school  at  Holt  Market,  in  Norfolk,  founded  by  Sir  Joha 
Gresham;  Jesus  Hospital,  at  Bfaj*,  in  Berkshire,  founded 
by  William  Goddard,  Es().  for  forty  poor  persons;  St 
Peter^s  Hospital,  near  Newington,  Surrey,  founded  by  tbe 
company;  twelve  almshouses  at  Harrietsham,  in  Kent, 
founded  by  Mr.  Mark  Qjuested ;  a  fellowship  in  Sidney 
Sussex  college,  Cambridge,  founded  by  Mr.  Leonard  Smitb; 
a  scholarship  in  the  same  college,  founded  by  William  Ben- 
net,  Esq.  Mr.  Smithes  executor.  The  sums  expended  by 
thb  company  for  charitable  uses,  amount  to  upwards  of 
800/. 

Westward  of  Old  Swan  Lane,  at  the  south  end  of  White 
Cock  Alley,  stood  Dyer's  Hall,  which  being  destroyed  by 
the  fire  in  1666,  the  site  was  let  out  by  the  company,  and  is 
now  converted  into  warehouses. 

The  DYERS*  COMPANY  were  incorporated  in  the  second 
year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  A.  D.  1472,  by  the  name 
of  The  Wardens  and  Commonalty  of  tlie  Mystery  of  Dyers^ 
London^  with  the  privilege  of  keeping  swan«  upon  the 
Thames.  It  is  now  governed  by  two  wardens,  and  a  court 
of  assistants :  was  anciently  one  of  the  twelve  companies ; 
but  now  only  ranks  as  the  thirteenth,  and  enjoys  the  privi* 
lege  of  alivery.     Their  hall  is  in  Elbow  Lane. 

Beyond  this  is  Cold  Harbour,  corruptly  called  Coal 
Harbour;  a  narrow  lane  inhabited  mostly  by  coopers;  at 
the  south-west  angle  of  which  stood  Watermen's  HaU,  which 
having  been  rebuilt  on  St.  Mary  Hill,  Billingsgate,  has  been 
there  described. 

This  place  was  so  called  from  its  bleak  situation.    No  • 
historical  account  occurs  of  this  harbour  or  inn  till  the  reign 
of  Edward  H.  when  Sir  John  Abel,  knight,  demised  or  let 
to  Henry  Stow,  Draper,  <^  all  his  capital  messuage,  called 
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the  Cold  Harbrough,    in  the  parish  of  All  Saints  ad 
Foenumy  or  at  the  Hay^wharf^  and  all  the  appurtenances 
within  the  gate,  with  the  key  which  Robert  Hartford,  ci- 
tizen,  son  to  William  Hartford,  had  and  ought,  and  the 
foresaid  Robert  paid  for  it  the  rent  of  33^.  the  year.     This 
Robert  Hartford,    being  owner  thereof,   as  also  of   other 
lands  in  Sorrey,   deceasing  without  male  issue,  left  two 
daughters  his  coheirs,  to  wit,  Idonea,  married  to  Sir  Ralph 
Bigot;  and  Maud,  married  to  Sir  Stephen  Cosenton,  knts. 
between  whom  the  house  and  lands  were  parted.      John 
Bigot,  son  to  Sir  Ralph,  and  Sir  John  Cosenton,  sold  their 
moieties  of  Cold  Harbrough  to  Sir  John  Poultney,  son  of  Adam 
Poultney,  the  8th  of  Edward  III.    Sir  John  Poultney,  dweU 
ling  in  this  house,  and  being  four  times  mayor,  gave  to 
the  premises  the  name  of  Poultney's  inn.     Sir  John,  the 
l2ist  of  Edward  III.    by  his  charter,   gave  and  confirmed 
to  Humfrey  de  Bohun,  earl  of  Hereford  and  Essex,    his 
whole  tenement,  called  Cold  Harbrough,  with  all  the  tene- 
ments and  key  adjoining,  and  appurtenances  some  time  per- 
taining to  Robert  de  Hartfopd,  on  the  way  called  Hay- 
Wharf-Lane,  &c.  for  one  rose  at  midsummer  to  him  and 
bis  heirs,  for  all  services,  if  the  same  were  demanded.    Sir 
John  Poultney  deceased  1349,  and  left  issue,  by  Margaret 
bis  wife,  Willianl  Poultney,  who  died  without  issue :  and 
Margaret,  his  mother,  was  married  to  Sir  Nicholas  Lovel, 
knt.  &c.    Philip  St.  Clear  gave  two  messuages,  pertaining 
to  this  Cold  Harbrough,   in  the  Ropery,  towards  the  en- 
larging of  the  church  and  churchyard  of  All  Saints,  called 
the  Less,  in  the  20th  of  Riehard  II.'* 

In  the  year  1397,  the  2l9t  of  Richard  II.  John  Holland, 
carl  of  Huntingdon,  was  lodged  here,  and  Richard  II.  his 
brother,  dined  with  him.  It  was  then  accounted  ^^  a  very 
fair  and  stately  house.*'  Next  year  Edmund,  earl  of  Cam- 
bridge, had  this  house,  and  lodged  in  it  during  the  year 
1398 ;  though  it  still  retained  the  name  of  Poultney's  inn, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  the  26th  of  his  reign.  In  1410, 
it  was  granted  by  Henry  IV.  to  his  son  Henry,  prince  of 
W^les.     Tlie  house  belonged  afterwards  to  H.  Holland, 
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duke  of  Ereter,  and  be  was  lodged  there  in  the  year  1473« 
In  the  jear  1485,  Richard  III.  by  his  letters  patent^  grantedi 
and  gav*e  to  John  Writh,  alias  Garter  principal  king  at 
arms  of  Englishman,  and  to  the  rest  of  the  king^s  benJds 
and  pursuivants  of  arms,  all  that  messuage  with  the  appur- 
tenances, called  Cold  Erber,  in  the  parish  of  All  Saints  the 
Less,  in  London,  and  their  successors  for  ever.  Dated  at 
WestAitnster,  the  2d  of  March,  anno  regni  sm  primo^ 
without  fine  or  fee.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  bishop 
of  Durham^s  house,  near  Charing  Cross,  being  taken  into 
the  king's  hand,  Cuthbert  Tonstal,  bishop  of  Durham,  was 
lodged  there. 

This  great  house  bishop  Tonstal  enjoyed  to  1553,  the 
last  year  of  king  Edward  VI.  when,  the  bishop  having  been 
deposed  from  his  bishopric,  they  took  from  him  this  house 
also;  which  the  king  granted  to  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
with  the  appurtenances  to  the  said  messuage  belonging,  to- 
gether with  six  houses  or  tenements  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Dunstan  in  the  East,  and  divers  other  lands  in  the  county  of 
York,  to  him  and  his  heirs,  to  the  yearly  value  of  66/.  16^.  \oh. 
The  teste  of  the  patent  was  the  30th  of  June,  the  king  dying 
but  six  or  seven  days  after. 

Duck's-Foot  Lane,  is  a  corruption  of  Duxford  Lane^ 
from,  probably,  a  former  owner. 

Suffolk  Lane  is  honoured  by  the  situation  of 

MERCHANT  TAYLORS'  SCHOOL. 

Here  was  formerly  a  large  mansion,  called  The  Manor 
OF  THE  Rose,  so  called  (probably,  in  honour  of  the  York 
family,  which  he  espous^)  by  Henry  Stafford,  duke  of 
Buckingham,  the  agent  and  tool  of  Richard  III.  This  man 
seems  to  have  been  directed  by  mercenary  views  in  all  his 
proceedings ;  for  his  grandfather,  Humfrey  Stafford^  duke 
of  Buckingham,  having  been  slain  in  the  battle  of  North- 
ampton ;  and  his  father  Humfrey,  the  duke's  son,  having 
fallen  in  the  battle  of  St.  Alban's,  both  fighting  for  the 
government  of  the  house  of  Lancaster;  Henry,  of  whom 
we  are  now  speakingi  having  married  Catharine  Wood- 
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villcy    daughter  of  Earl  Rivers,    and  niece  to  Edward  IV« 
became  a  principal  confident  of  Richard,   duke   of  Glo* 
cester,    gave  him  the  first  account   of  the  death  of  £d« 
ward  IV.  and  offered  bis  services  to  Richard.     These  were 
too  important  not  to  be  accepted ;   considering  Richard^i 
ambitious  projects  to  obtain  the  crown.     These  co-adjutors 
in  treason  and  murder,  therefore,  concerted  the  destruction 
of  Edward  V.  and  his  brother ;  to  unite  more  firmly  this 
unworthy  duke  to  his  interest,  Richard,  now   Protector, 
heaped   titles  and  riches  so  profusely,  that  the  Protector 
boasted  ^^  he  had  as  many  liveries  of  StaiFord's  knots,  as 
Richard  Ncvile,  the  great  earl  of  Warwick,  had  of  ragged 
fiaves,"  alluding  to  the  ensigns  which  they  bore.    Borne 
down  by  promises,  he  stuck  at  nothing  to  promote  Richard's 
interest ;  and  the  History  of  England  too  plainly  marks  the 
iniquitous  proceedings  of  the  duke    of    Buckingham,   to 
raise  the  fortunes  of  so  base  a  master.    At  last  urged,  ei« 
ther  by  remorse  for  his  iniquity,  or  slight  from  the  king  be. 
had  raised,  he  took  the  side  of  Henry,  earl  of  Richmond. 
Richard  having  notice  of  this  plot  against  his  safety,    re- 
newed his  promises ;  but  these  now  coming  too  late,  he  had 
recourse  to  threats.     The  duke  of  Buckingham  upon  this 
resorted  to  arms,  and  marching  to  the  Severn  to  join  his 
confederates,  an  extraordinary  flood  stopped  his  progress. 
The  forces  he  had  raised  deserted  him,  and  he  was  com- 
pelled to  seek  shelter  in  the  house  of  one  Humfrey  Ban- 
nister, a  wretch  whom  he  had  raised  from  obscurity.     This 
fellow  ungratefully   betrayed  his  benefactor,    in  hopes  of 
1000/.  which  had  been  promised    by  proclamation;    but 
when  be  came  to  demand  the  reward  of  his  treachery,  the 
king  refused,  remarking,  '^  he  that  would  be  untrue  to  so 
good  a  master.  Mould  be  unfaithful  to  every  other."     The 
duke  was  beheaded  at  Salisbury,  without  any  form  of  trial, 
in  the  year  1485, 

His  son,  though  restored  hi  honour  by  Henry  VII.  was  be- 
headed for  imputed  treason,  sorcery,  &c.  by  Henry  VIII. 
and  the  Manor  of  the  Rose  probably  was  forfeited  to  the 
crowru     In  1561|  Richard  Hills,  formerly  master  of  the 
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merchant  taylors^  company,  purchased  the  house  and  manor 
for  500/,  and  in  the  mansion  founded  Merchant  Taylors^ 
School.  The  old  structure  having  been  deftroyed  by  the  fire 
in  1666,  the  present  fabric  was  constructed  on  its  site,  at  the 
charge  of  the  company. 

The  school  is  a  long  and  spacious  building,  supported  on 
the  east  by  many  stone  pillars,  forming  a  handsome  cloister. 
Adjoining  to  the  school  is  a  library,  supported  also  by  pil- 
lars of  stone :  and  south  of  the  library  is  the  part  called  the 
chapel. 

This  school  consists  of  six,  or  more  truly  of  eight  forms, 
where  near  three  hundred  boys  have  their  education ;  whereof 
by  the  statutes  of  the  school  an  hundred  are  taught  gratis ; 
fifty  at  2s.  6d,  a  quarter,  and  one  hundred  at  5s,  a  quarter. 
And,  for  the  due  instruction  of  these,  the  school  maintains 
a  master,  whose  salary  is  10/.  6^.  a  year,  and  30^.  for  water, 
besides,  the  quarterage  for  the  pay  scholars;  which  make  his 
income  very  considerable :  and  three  ushers,  the  first  with 
30/.  per  annum  salary,  and  the  other  two  at  25/.  each  per 
annum.  And,  for  the  better  inquiry  into  the  proficiency  of 
all  the  scholars,  there  is  an  order  appointed  for  the  probation 
of  the  school  to  be  made  only  by  the  master  and  the  three 
ushers.  The  first  probation  to  be  on  the  1 1th  day  of  March, 
the  second  on  the  1  Ith  of  September,  the  third  on  the  11th 
of  December,  not  being  Sundays,  and  then  upon  the  next 
day  following. 

la  the  year  1645  the  company  of  merchant  taylors  ap- 
pointed a  fourth  probation,  upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  Dugard, 
then  chief  mafter,  besides  these  three,  on  the  15th  day  of 
June  yearly. 

It  was  further  thought  fit  afterwards,  for  the  satisfaction  of 
the  master  and  wardens,  and  court  of  assistants  of  the  mer- 
diant  taylors,  as  well  for  the  true  and  faithful  performance 
of  the  probation  of  the  master  and  the  three  ushers,  as  like- 
wise  to  know  what  boys  profit  most,  and  be  the  best  and  like- 
liest  scholars;  that  die  probations  themselves  should  hava 
their  examination  and  trial,  to  be  done  at  two  several  times 
every  yea,r.  And  this  exaindnation  to  be  made  by  two  judi- 
cious 
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cious  men,  well  learned  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  be« 
ing  by  the  master  and  wardens  thereunto  required  two  or 
three  days  before.  The  place  of  examination  to  be  in  the 
south  part  of  the  school,  commonly  called  the  chapel.  The 
time  to  be  between  the  1  Ith  and  21st  days  of  the  months  of 
March  and  September  ;  and  the  whole  business  to  be  so  or* 
dered,  that  the  exaniination  be  fully  done  between  the  hours 
of  six  and  eleven.  The  master  and  wardens,  or  two  of  them, 
to  be  at  the  school  with  ihe  two  learned  men  at  six  o'clock  in 
the  morning. 

Upon  these  days,  which  are  called  the  doctor^s  days,  after 
the  business  of  examination  is  finished,  the  audience  return 
into  the  school,  where  certain  public  exercises  are  then  per- 
formed by  the  eight  senior  scholars  or  monitors  of  the  school* 

Another  public  examination  of  the  scholars  of  the  upper 
form,  by  the  president  and  fellows  of  St.  John  Baptist  coU 
lege  in  Oxford,  takes  place  on  the  llth  day  of  June  yearly* 
This  is  previous  to  the  election  of  scholars  to  be  made  upon 
that  day,  to  fill  up  the  vacant  fellowships  in  St.  John's  coU 
lege ;  of  the  fellows  of  which  college,  thirty»seven  are  sup- 
plied from  this  school.  After  the  public  exercises  of  this  day 
are  finished,  the  dean  of  the  college  addresses  himself  to  the 
scholars,  out  of  whose  number  the  vacancies  are  to  be  filled 
up,  in  a  Latin  speech  suited  to  this  occasion. 

The  gentlemen  brought  up  at  this  school,  citizens  and 
Others,  began  an  annual  feast  in  1698.  llie  collections  made 
at  these  fcafb,  amounting  to  a  considerable  sum,  they  lay 
out  upon  exhibitions,  to  be  allowed  to  such  of  the  school  as 
are  superannuated,  and  miss  of  elections. 

Among  the  eminent  masters  and  scholars  of  this  excellent 
foundation  we  select  the  following: 

Richard  MuLc ASTER,  elected  1561,  afterwards  master  of 
St.  PauPs  school,  rector  of  Stamford  Rivers,  Essex,  and 
autlior  of  a  tract  called  ^'  The  Education  of  Children,''  and 
"  The  Elementary  for  the  true  writing  of  the  English  Tongue.'* 

Nicholas  Grey,  D.  D.  formerly  master  of  the  Charter- 
house school,  elected  1624.    He  continued  here  till  he  was 
ttppointed  to  the  head  mluitership  of  Eton  college  in  163 K 
2  During 
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During  the  civil  wars,  when  merit  was  compelled  to  sink 
under  the  intemperate  policy  of  the  times.  Dr.  Grey  was 
ejected  from  his  government  of  Eton  college,  and  was  ap- 
pointed master  of  Tunbridge  school,  where  be'  continued 
unmolested  till  the  Restoration,  when'he  was  re-establbhed  in 
the  charge  to  which  he  had  done  so  much  credit.  He  was 
author  of  a  Latin  and  English  dictionary. 

William  Duoard,  elected  May  10,  1644.  He  also  felt 
the  rigours  of  persecution.  He  was  discharged  from  the 
government  of  the  school,  and  committed  to  Newgate  by  the 
council  of  state,  Feb.  20,  164S;  the  cause  of  offence  was, 
that  having  a  property  in  a  printing  office,  he  bad  printed 
Salmasius*s  Defence  of  King  Charles  I,  dedicated  to  his  right 
and  Ian ful  heir  King  Charles  II.  During  his  confinement 
he  had  nothing  to  support  himself,  his  wife,  and  six  chil* 
dren,  but  what  the  mercy  of  God  afforded ;  *  after  his  print- 
ing types,  to  the  value  of  1000/.  at  least,  had  been  destroyed, 
Mr.  Dugard  having  at  length  procured  his  enlargement,  kept 
a  private  school  ou  St.  Peter's  Hill,  Doctor's  Commons,  till 
he  was  reinstated  in  the  school  of  which  he  had  been  deprived, 
in  1650,  at  the  instance  of  the  very  council  of  state  who  had 
$0  cruelly  punished  him.  In  1661,  he  was  finally  discharged 
by  the  company  for  breaking  some  of  their  rules,  after  a  ser- 
vice of  seventeen  years.  Such,  however,  was  his  reputation, 
that  when  he  opened  a  private  school  in  Coleman  Street,  he 
bad  in  the  course  of  eight  months  no  less  than  a  hundred  and 

*  Ad  20  Februarii,  1649.  Atque  hxc  sunt  nomina  discipulorum  quos 
ego  Gulielmus  Dugard,  in  scholam  liberam  dignissimse  soctetatis  Merca* 
torum  Sciisorum  admissi  a  10  Maii  1644,  ad  20  Feb.  1649,  quo  tempore 
a  Concilio  Novi  status  ab  archididascalatus  officio  summatus,  &  in  carce- 
rem  Novs  Ports  conjutus  sum ;  ob  banc  prxcipue  causam  quod  Claudii 
Salmasii  librum  qui  inscribitur  DEFENSIO  regiapro  CAROLO/r/;9t»  ad 
serenissimum  regcm  CAROLUM  secundum ^  legUimum  harredem  et  successor 
rum  typis  mandandum  curaveram :  Typography  integro  tpoliatus  ad  va- 
lorem roille  librarum,  minimum.  Nihil  jam  reiiquum  habens  unde  vic- 
tum  quxram  uxori  et  sex  liberis,  quot  Dei  miserecordit  ct  benigntisimi 
patris  providentiz  alendos  committo  &  commendo  per  Jesum  Christum 
Dominum  nostrum.  Register  of  the  Scholars  of  Merchant  Taylors*  Schol^ 
Sioj\  CvUege  Lbrary, 
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ninety.-three  scholars^  Mr.  Dugard  was  a  diligent,  ex- 
act, and  very  learned  man  in  every  kind  of  grammatical 
knowledge ;  it  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  the  school  flou. 
rished  eminently  whilst  he  was  master.  He  was  a  good  ora- 
tor and  poet,  and  printed  several  books  for  the  use  of  his 
school. 

John  Goad,  B.  D.  master  of  Tunbridge  school, succeeded 
Mr.  Dugard  in  1661,  and  continued  till  16Sl  with  great  suc- 
cess and  approbation,  till  some  fanatical  sectaries  urging  that 
he  wished  to  instil  popish  notions  by  means  of  his  Comment 
an  the  Church  Catechism^  used  by  his  scholars,  he  was 
called  before  the  company,  who  dismissed  him  with  the  gra- 
tuity of  a  handsome  service  of  plate.  The  particulars  of 
this  transaction  are  related  inthe  postscript  of  a  book  entitled 
*'  Contrivances  of  the  fanatical  Conspirators,  in  carrying  on 
the  Treasons  under  umbrage  of  the  Popish  Plot  laid  open : 
with  Depositions,  &c.  London,  1683.''  In  this  book  Mr. 
Goad  is  styled  ^'  a  pious  aiul  learned  person,  so  extraordina- 
rily qualified  for  his  profession,  that  a  t>etter  could  not  be 
found  in  the  three  kingdoms.''  After  his  dismission,  he  took 
a  house  in  Piccadilly,  to  which  place  the  genteeler  part  of  his 
scholars  followed  him;  and  there  he  died,  October  28,  1689. 

John  Hartcliffe,  A.  M.  succeeded ;  he  was  afterwards 
D.  D.  and  canon  of  Windsor. 

Ambrose  Bonwicke,  B.  D.  his  successor,  held  the  school 
from  1686  till  1691,  when  refusing  to  take  the  oaths,  he  was 
ejected,  and  afterwards  kept  a  private  school  at  Epsom. 

Matthew  Shorting,  D.  D.  fellow  collegian  of  Mr.  Strype. 

Thomas  Parsell,  B.  D.  elected  April  30,  1707,  who 
published  "  Liturgia  seu  Liber  Precum  communium,"  &c. 
which  prayer-book  has  been  often  reprinted. 

The  last  of  the  respected  list  of  masters  which  we  shall  no- 
tice is  the  late  Rev.  Samuel  Bishop,  A.  M.  This  excellent 
scholar  succeeded  Mr.  Townley,  rector  of  St.  Stephen,  Wal- 
brook,  in  1783.  He  wiw  also  rector  of  St.  Martin  Outwich, 
and  of  Thames  Ditton.  Mr.  Bishop  was  a  worthy  man, 
and  generally  bdoved ;  and  though  the  task  of  being  head- 
master of  a  large  school  must  have  been  very  arduous,  be 
found  leisure  to  write  poetry  in  a  very  respectable  style ;  but 
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<^  too  modest  to  force  himself  upon  the  notice  of  the  public^ 
and  entirely  devoted  to  the  laborious  duties  of  his  employ* 
ment,  he  bad  neither  inclination  nor  opportunity  to  print  any 
of  those  numerous  and  exquisite  peems  which  he  wrote  within 
the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life."  After  his  deaths  which 
happened  on  November  n,  1795,  they  were  published  by 
subscription,  for  the  benefit  of  his  family.* 

*  One  of  Mr.  Bishop's  poedc  effusions  we  submit  to  our  readers  >-* 

aUOD    PETIS    HIS    EST. 

NO  plate  had  John  and  Joaa  to  hoard. 

Plain  folk,  inhumble  plight ; 
One  only  tankarackx>wn'd  their  boord. 

And  that  was  fifl*d  each  night. 

Along  whose  inner  bottom  sketched, 

In  pride  of  chubby  grace, 
Some  rude  engraver's  hand  had  eteh'd 

A  baby  angel's  face. 

jfohn  swallow 'd  first  a  moderate  snp  ; 

But  Joan  was  not  like  John ; 
For,  when  her  lips  once  touch'd  the  cup^ 
She  swill'd  till  all  was  gone. 

John  often  urg'd  her  to  drink  fair, 

But  she  ne'  er  chang'd  a  jot ; 
"  She  lov'd  to  see  the  angel  there. 

And  therefore  drain'd  the  pot." 

When  John  found  all  remonstrance  vain,. 

Another  card  he  play'd ; 
And  where  the  cm^e/  stood  so  plain, 

He  got  a  {ffvi/  pourtray'd. 

John  saw  the  horns,  Joan  saw  the  tail. 

Yet  Joan  as  stoutly  quaffd  ; 
And  ever,  when  she  seized  her  ale. 

She  clear'd  it  at  a  draught. 

John  star'd,  with  wonder  petrify'd. 

His  hairs  rose  on  his  pate ; 
And  "  Why  dost  guzzle  now,"  he  cry'd, 

"  At  this  enormous  rate  ?'* 

«'  Oh  John,"  says  she,  "  am  I  to  blame? 

I  can't  in  conscience  stop  ; 
For  sure  'twould  be  a  burning  shame 

To  /iovc  the  devil  a  droit!* 

Dr. 
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Dr.  Richard  Latewar,  an  ingenious  Latin  poet,  and  chap* 
Iain  to  queen  Elizabeth ;  Dr.  Matthew  Gwione,  professor  of 
medicine  in  Gresham  cQlIege;  Dr»  John  Rawlinson,  chaplain 
to  James  L ;  Dr.  John  Buckeridge,  bishop  of  Rochester,  161 1 » 
Dr.  Launcelot  Andrews,  bishop  of  Winchester ;  Sir  James 
Whitelock,  justice  of  the  court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  one 
of  the  first  fellows  of  the  Society  of  Antiquarians ;  Dr.  John 
Speed,  son  of  the  historian>  an  eminent  physician  and  ana- 
tomist; Dr.  Rowland  Searcbfield,  bishop  of  Bristol;  Dr. 
Robert  Boyle,  bishop  of  Waterford ;  Dr.  George  Wilde, 
bishop  of  Londonderry ;  Lord  keeper  Whitelock ;  Dr.  Jo- 
seph Hen9baw,  bishop  of  Peterborough ;  Dr.  Edward  Ber- 
nard, SaviUan  professor  of  astronomy  in  the  tmiversity  of 
Oxford ;  Archbisiiop  Juxon ;  Dr.  More,  bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells ;  Sir  William  Dawes,  archbishop  of  York ;  Sir  John 
Cook,  L.  L.  D.  dean  of  the  Arches ;  Dr.  John  Thomas, 
bishop  of  Lincoln  I  Dr.  Joseph  Wilcodcs,  bbhop  of  Rochester; 
Dr«  John  Gilbert,  archbishop  of  York,  &c.  occur  among  .thtt 
many  eminent  scholars  who  received  the  rudiments  of  their 
education  in  Merchant  Taylors*  School. 

Opposite  Suffolk  Lane,  in  Thames  Street  is  the  church- 
yard, and  part  of  the  wall  of  ALHALLOWS  THE  LESS : 
this  church  was  also  called  dlhallows  on  the  CeUars,  becfuise 
it  stood  upon  vaults  let  out  for  cellaring.    Being  a  rectory, 
it  was  originally  in  the  gift  of  the  bishops  of  Wincliester,  and 
rebuilt  by  Sir  John  Poultney,  who  purchased  the  advowson 
and  appropriated  it  to  his  college  of  St.  Laurenpe.    The 
steeple  and  choir  of  Alhallows  the  Less  stopd  on  an  arche4 
^te-way,  leadiug  to  the  mansion  of  Cold  Harbour,  already 
mentioned.    After  the  purchase  and  appropriation,  the  living 
ibopame  a  donative  or  curacy,  and  coming  to  the  crown,  a^ 
an  appendage  to  the  monastic  foundation  of  St  Laurence 
Poultney  college,  queen  Elizabeth  granted  it  on  a  lease  for 
twenty-one  years  to  William  Verie;  at  the  end  of  whicl^ 
James  I.  sold  it  to  William  Blake,  ^c.  and  their  heirs  in  free 
soccage  for  ever.    It  was  destroyed  by  the  fire  in  1666,  and 
the  parish  united  to  that  of  Alhallows  the  Great, 

Between   Hay -Wharf  Lane  and  Alhallows  Lane,  istandf^ 

(b^  parochial  church  of 
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IT  is  denominated  the  Great,  to  distinguish  it  from  its 
neighbouring  ruin,  and  was  called^  as  we  have  before  noted, 
ad  ftenum'm  the  Ropery,  from  its  vicinity  to  a  hay-wharf^ 
and  its  situation  among  rope-makers,  who  antientlyhad  their 
walks  here. 

The  church  is  a  rectory,  founded  by  the  noble  family  of 
the  Deipensers,  the  favourites  of  Edward  II.  and  the  family 
presented  to  theliving  in  the  year  1361.  From  them  it  passed 
with  the  heiress  to  the  earl  <^  Warwick  and  Salisbury;  and 
at  last  to  the  crown,  by  settlement  from  the  widow  of  Richard 
Nevil,  earl  of  Warwick,  upon  king  Henry  VIL  Henry  VUL 
exchanged  this  church  with  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  in 
the  thirty-seventh  year  of  his  reign,  who,  for  the  time  being, 
lias  continued  patron  of  the  living;  and  it  is  numbered 
amongst  the  peculiars  of  that  see.  The  antient  church  was 
▼ery  handsome,  with  a  lai^e  cloister  on  the  south  side,  sur- 
rounding the  church-yard,  and  was  rich  and  beautiful  within. 
But  it  fell  in  the  general  conflagration  of  the  city  in  1666. 
The  present  edifice  was  finished  in  1683,  planned  by  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  but  not  executed  with  the  same  accuracy 
that  it  was  designed.    The  church  is  eighty-seven  feet  long, 
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sixty  feet  broad ,  and  thirty-three  feet  high  to  the  roof,  built 
of  stone,  and  is  very  solid.  The  walls  are  plain  and  massy ; 
the  ornaments  are  few  and  simple,  and  the  windows,  though 
large,  in  order  to  enlighten  such  a  considerable  breadth,  are 
not  numerous.  The  tower  is  plain,  square,  and  divided  into 
five  stages,  but  terminates  absolutely  square  and  plain,  with« 
out  spire,  turret,  or  pinnacles.  The  cornice  is  supported 
by  scrolls,  and  over  these  rises  a  balustrade  of  solid  construe, 
tion,  suitable  to  the  rest  of  the  building.  It  is  well  finished 
and  ornamented  within,  and  is  very  beautiful  in  its  simplicity ; 
without  pillars,  and  the  walls  are  slightly  coved  from  the 
cornice ;  the  roof  is  flat,  and  there  are  no  galleries,  ex- 
cept one  for  the  organ.  The  altar  is  an  elegant  design  in 
the  Corinthian  order,  and  there  are  two  very  good  stone 
figures  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  about  four  feet  high,  as  orna- 
ments. A  handsome  marble  altar  table  is  supported  by  a 
caryatide.  On  the  firont  of  the  organ  gallery  is  a  fine  figure 
in  alio  relievo  of  Charity  treading  on  Envy  and  Avarice,  very 
spiritedly  expressed.  The  pulpit,  standing  against  the  north 
wall,  has  most  excellent  carved  work;  and  exhibits  little 
naked  boys,  supporting  festoons  of  fanciful  and  delicate 
workmanship. 

The  chancel  is  separated  from  the  body  of  the  church  by  a 
fine  piece  of  carved  work,  consisting  of  small  open  twisted 
columns  with  their  arches,  in  the  middle  of  which  are  two 
open  carved  pilasters  (on  both  sides  of  the  door-case)  with 
their  architrave,  friese,  cornice,  and  large  open  pediment  of 
the  Composite  order;  at  the  upper  part  of  the  door-pase  is 
carved  a  large  eagle  displayed,  and  over  that  the  queen^s 
arms,  with  supporters,  &c.  and  these  (on  the  cornice  of  this 
partition)  between  two  smaller  pediments ;  in  the  middle  are 
two  shields  with  fine  compartments  beautifully  carved  in 
wainscot. 

This  exquisite  specimen  of  wrought  work  was  performed  at 
Hamburgh,  and  presented  to  the  church,  as  a  token  of  the 
antient  connexion  between  this  country  and  the  Hanse  towns, 
of  which  the  Stilyard  in  this  parish  was  the  principal  place 
of  commerce.  The  agent  of  the  Hanse  towns  has  still  a 
2  pew 
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pew  in  the  church ;  but  there  arc  no  monuments  worthy  of 
observation. 

Among  the  rectors  are  to  be  noticed  the  following  eminent 
characters  ".—William  Lichfield,  D.  D.  who  comfnled 
many  works  sacred  and  moral,  particularly  "  The  Plaint  of 
God  unto  sinful  Man!'*  He  composed  no  less  than  three 
thousand  and  eighty-three  sermons,  and  died  in  1447.  Ed- 
ward Strong,  D.  D.  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge, bishop  of  Carlisle,  1468,  and  of  Chichester,  1477. 
This  prelate  built  Chichester  cross.  George  Day,  D.  D. 
provost  of  King's  college,  Cambridge,  and  bbhop  of  Chi- 
chester, 1543.  Under  Edward  VI.  he  was  deprived  and  im- 
prisoned, but  restored  by  Mary  L  and  died  in  1556.  Thomas 
White,  D.D.  bishop  bf  Peterborough,  1685,  William 
Cave,  D,  D.  canon  of  Windsor,  chaplain  to  Charles  II.  and 
author  of  "  The  Lives  of  the  Apostles  and  Fathers ^^  and 
other  eminent  works.  William  Vincent,  D.D.  high 
master  of  Westminster  school,  1788,  now  dean  of  West- 
minster, and  author  of  **  The  Voyage  ofNearchus  to  the  Eu* 
phratesi''  "  The  Periphis  of  the  Erythrean  Sea^  and  other 
learned  and  critical  worics. 

In  Bush  Lane  is  the  house  of  the  Governor  and  Com- 
pany OF  Copper  Mines  in  England.  This  company  was 
incorporated  by  letters  patent,  in  the  3d  of  William  and  Mary^ 
J69I.  The  charter  was  confirmed  by  queen  Anne  in  1710 ; 
and  by  subsequent  grants  their  power  of  working  mines  was 
extended  to  Ireland,  and  other  parts  of  the  British  dominions. 

The  Stilyard,  corruptly  Steelyard,  lies  close  to  Cosines 
Lane,  so  called  from  William  Cosin,  who  dwelt  here,  and 
was  sheriff  of  London,  1306.  This  was  originally  the  hall 
of  the  Almaine,  Hanseatic  or  German  merchants ;  and  where 
they  had  warehouses  for  wheat,  rye,  and  other  grain  ;  as  also 
for  cables,  ropes,  pitch,  tar,  masts,  hemp,  flax,  linen,  wain- 
scots, wax,  steel,  &c.  Henry  III.  in  the  forty-fourth  year 
of  his  reign,  1259,  at  the  request  of  his  brother  Richardf 
earl  of  Cornwall,  and  king  of  the  Romans,  granted,  ^^  that 
all  and  singular  the  merchants,  having  a  bouse  in  the  city  of 
London,  commonly  called  GuildaAula  Teutoniconmiy  sbouM 
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be  maintained  and  upholden  through  the  whole  realm^  by  all 
such  freedom,  and  free  usages  or  liberties,  as  by  the  ting, 
and  in  his  noble  progenitors'  time,  they  had  enjoyed,**  &c. 

Under  Brshopsgate,  we  have  mentioned  that  these  mer- 
chants engaged  to  repair  that  gate,  for  this  the  mayor  and 
citizens  ^'  granted  to  the  said  merchants  their  liberties,  which 
they  long  enjoyed;  as  namely,  amongst  the  other  things,  that 
they  might  lay  up  their  grain,  which  tbey  brought  into  this 
realm,  in  inns,  and  sell  it  in  their  gamers,  within  the  space 
of  forty  days  after  they  had  laid  it  up,  except  by  the 
mayor  and  citizens  they  were  expressly  forbidden,  because 
oF  dearth,  or  other  reasonable  occasions.  Also  they  might 
have  thehr  alderman,  as  they  had  been  accustomed,  pro- 
vided always  he  were  of  the  city,  and  presented  to  the 
mayor  and  aldermen  of  the  city,  as  often  as  any  should  be 
chosen,  and  should  take  the  oath  before  them  to  maintain 
justice  in" their  courts,  and  to  bfehave  themselves  in  their 
office  actordrng  to  law,  and  as  it  stood  with  the  customs  of 
the  city." 

A  grant  of  such  privilege  might  probably  have  suited  the 
exigency  of  those  early  times,  when  commerce  was  in  its 
infancy;  but  as  navigation  and  expansive  commercial 
Intercourse  increased,  it  was  found  necessary  to  abridge 
imd  ultimately  to  annul  such  impolitic  grants  to  aliens.  This 
was  evident  ad)out  the  time  of  Henry  IV.  lyhen  the  English 
began  to  trade  for  themselves  into  the  eastern  parts  of  the 
globe ;  for  the  Easterlings,  or  merchants  of  the  Dutch 
flanse,  were  so  offended,  that  they  captured  several  of  their 
Alps  and  goods,  and  offered  them  several  other  injuries ; 
which  occasioned  great  complaints  and  differences  betweeti 
king  Henry  and  Conradus  de  Junigen,  then  master  general 
of  the  Dutch  order  in  Prussia  with  the  Hanse  towns,  and  fe- 
reral  embassies  passed  on  that  occasion ;  the  result  of  which 
was,  ^  That  the  said  king  Heni-y  IV.  finding,  by  the  said 
privileges  granted  to  foreigners,  his  own  subjects  (to  this 
great  prqudice  of  t^e  realm)  very  much  crippled  in  thehr 
trade,  did  revoke  such  parts  of  the  privileges  of  the  afore- 
said Datcfa  corapany,  as  were  inconsistent  with  the  carrying 
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on  trade  by  the  natives  of  this  realm  :'*  and  for  the  bet-i' 
ter  encouragement  of  his  own  subjects,  did,  in  the  fifth 
year  of  his  reign,  grant  his  first  charter  to  the  Merchants 
trading  into  the  East-Land,  containing  many  great  privileges 
and  immunities :  which  had  a  good  effect  for  the  bringing  of 
the  trade  much  more  into  the  hands  of  the  natives  of  this 
realoi  than  it  was  before.  King  Edward  IV.  for  their  more 
ample  encouragement,  did,  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign, 
grant  another  large  charter  to  the  Merchants  of  England, 
especially  to  those  residing  in  the  Netherlands ;  with  several 
additional  immunities  and  privileges. 

In  king  Edward  the  Vlth's  reign  the  Stedyard  mer- 
chants behaved  so  scandalously,  that  his  majesty  seized  upon 
their  charter. 

In  the  first  and  second  of  Philip  and  Mary  was  granted  a 
charter  to  the  Russia  company,  afterwards  confirmed  by  act 
of  parliament  in  the  eighth  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Until  this' time,  though  the  trade  of  England  was  car- 
ried on  much  more  by  the  natives  than  had  been  formerly, 
yet  had  the  society  of  the  Dutch  Hanse  at  the  Steelyard 
a  superior  advantage  over  them,  by  means  of  their  well 
regulated  societies,  and  the  privileges  they  enjoyed;  in- 
somuch that  almost  the  whole  trade  was  driven  by  them  to 
that  degree,  that  Queen  Elizabeth  herself,  when  she  came  to 
have  a  war,  was  forced  to  buy  the  hemp,  pitch,  tar,  powder, 
and  other  naval  provisions  which  she  wanted,  of  foreigners, 
at  very  enormous  rates.  Nor  were  there  any  stores  of  ei- 
ther in  the  land  to  supply  her  occasions  on  a  sudden,  but 
what,  at  vast  prices,  she  prevailed  with  them  to  procure  for 
her,  even  in  time  of  war,  her  own  subjects  being  then  but 
Tery  inconsiderable  traders. 

To  remedy  which,  no  better  expedient  could  be  found 
by  Elizabeth  and  her  council,  than  by  encouraging  her 
own  subjects  to  be  merchants ;  which  she  did  by  erecting 
out  of  them  several  societies  of  merchants,  as  that  of  the 
East-land  company,  and  other  companies ;  by  which  means, 
and  by  cancelling  many  of  the  privileges  of  the  Dutch 
Hanse  society,  the  trade  in  general,  by  degrees,  came  to 
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he  managed  by  the  natives  of  England ;  and  consequently 
the  profits  of  all  those  trades  accrued  to  the  English ;  trade 
in  general,  and  English  shipping,  were  increased ;  her  own 
customs  vastly  augmented ;  and,  what  was  at  first  the  great 
end  of  all,  obtained ;  so  that  she  had  constantly  lying  at 
home,  in  the  hands  of  her  own  subjects,  all  sorts  of  naval 
provisions  and  stores,  which  she  could  make  use  of  without 
any  dependance  on  her  neighbours. 

The  Haunse  merchants  had  two  halls  in  this  place,  one 
of  which  was  that  adjoining  Cosin's  Lane*;  but  their 
wealth  and  power  increasing,  they  hired  an  adjoining  man- 
sion, which  had  belonged  to  Richard  Lions,  a  con^derable 

*  In  the  great  hall  of  this  company  were  the  two  famous  pictures^ 
painted  in  distemper  by  Holbein,  representing  the  triumphs  of  Riches 
and  Poverty.  They  were  lost,  being  supposed  to  have  been  carried 
into  Flanders,  on  the  destruction  of  the  company.  Mr.  Pennant  imagin- 
ed them  to  be  in  the  possession  of  M.  Fleischman,  at  Hesse  Darm- 
ttadt.  The  celebrated  CAristiaa  a  Meckel^  9f  Basil,  in  the  last  century, 
pubUshed  two  engravings  of  these  pictures,  either  from  the  otiginals,  ot 
the  drawings  by  Zucchero;  forFrid.  Zucchero,  1574,  is  at  one  comer 
of  each  print.  Drawings  of  these  pictures  were  found  in  England  by 
Vertue,  ascribed  to  Holbein ;  and  the  verses  over  them  to  Sir  Thomas 
More.  It  appears  that  Zucchero  copied  them  at  the  Steelyard,  so 
probably  those  copies,  in  process  of  time,  might  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  M.  Fleischman, 

In  the  Trimnjik  af  Riches^  Plntus  is  repreaented  in  a  golden  car,  and 
Fortune  sitting  before  him,  flinging  money  into  the  laps  of  people  hold* 
iag  up  their  garments  to  receive  her  favours :  Ventidius  is  wrote  under 
one^  Gadareus  under  another;  and  Themistocles  under  a  man  kneeling 
l>eside  the  car :  Crcesus,  Midas,  and  Tantalus,  follow  ;  Narcissus  holds 
the  horse  of  the  first :  over  their  heads  in  the  clouds  is  Nemesis.  There 
«re  various  allegorical  figures.  By  the  sides  of  the  horses  walk  drop* 
<fical  and  other  diseased  figures,  the  too  frequent  attendants  of  Richest 

Poverty  appears  in  asiother  car,  mean  and  shattered,  half  naked, 
•tquallid  and  meagre.  Behind  her  sits  Misfortune  ^  before  her  Memory, 
Experience,  Industry,  and  Hope.  The  car  is  drawn  by  a  pair  of 
oxen,  and  a  pair  of  asses:;  Diligence  drives  the  ass;  and  Solicitude, 
^th  a  face  of  care,  goads  the  ox.  By  the  side  of  the  car  walks  La- 
lyour,  represented  by  lusty  workmen  with  their  tools,  with  cheerftd 
looks;  and  behind  them  Misery,  and  Beggary,  in  ragged  weeds,  and 
with  countenances  reptete  with  wretchedness  and  discontent."  L(mdxM% 
page  293. 
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.lapidary,  and  sheriff  of  Loiidon,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of 
the  reign  of  Edward  III. ;  and,  who  was  dragged  from  his 
house  and  beheaded  in  West  Cheap,  by  the  Kentish  rebels, 
in  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  The  way  to 
this  house  was  called  Windgoose  Lane ;  which,  on  account 
of  the  incroachment  of  the  Stilly ard,  was  diminished  to 
Windgoose  Alley.  These  premises  also  covered  the  house 
of  the  abbot  of  St.  Alban^s,  and  a  quay,  which  had  been 
.granted  to  him  ;  as  well  as  another  great  house  which  John 
.Rainwell,  mayor,  had  given  to  the  mayor  and  commonalty 
for  charitable  purposes. 

The  Steelyard  is  now  a  large  open  place,  with  two  wide 
passages  for  carts,  to  the  river  side,  where  is  a  crane,  and 
«tairs  for  landing  iron,  of  which  here  are  always  large  quan* 
titles  kept.  In  this  yard  are  some  good  houses  for  mer- 
chants who  trade  in  iron,  for  which  it  is  at  present  in  great 
repute,  but  was  formerly  of  greater,  when  possessed  by  xSor 
merchants  of  Almaine.  The  front  in  Thames  Street  is  a 
long  blank  wall,  with  an  arched  gateway,  over  which  is 
placed  the  Spread  Eagle,  to  distinguish  its  former  conse- 
quence. 

Alhallows  the  Great  is  almost  a  parish  of  warehouses,  and 
the  wharf  from  the  Steelyard  to  Dyer's  Hall  is  occupied  by 
Felix  Calvert  and  Co.'s  brewery  ;  (which  was  originally  built 
by  "  one  Pot,*'  in  Stow's  time,  and  afterwards  occupied  by 
Henry  Campion,  Esq.  and  Abraham  his  son,  who  gave 
their  name  to  the  lane  ;)  and  by  vast  piles  of  bar  iron  im- 
ported from  Russia;  but  the  passages  to  the  river  are  so 
narrow  and  dirty,  and  the  warehouses  in  many  instances  so 
decayed,  that  all  the  appearance  of  opulent  residence  has 
vanished. 

Westward  of  Cosin's  Lane  is  Do  wo  ate,  whence  the  ward 
takes  its  name,  aiid  of  which  we  have  already  given  a  de- 
scription in  the  present  volume  ^. 

Checquer  Yard,  on  the  east  side  of  Dowgate  Hill,  was 
formerly  called  Checquer  Lane,  from  a  brewery,  and  after- 

*  Page  92. 
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^wards  an  inn  bearing  that  sign ;  as  was  Carter  Lane,  now 
Bush  Lane,  for  its  stables  belonging  to  carmen. 

It  is  necessary  to  observe  here  that  the  Checquers,  usually 
attached  to  public  houses,  was  the  armorial  bearing  of  the 
Warrens,  earls  of  Surrey,  who  had  a  grant  of  the  ex- 
clusive power  to  licence  houses  of  entertainment ;  and  that 
the  collection  of  the  dues  for  such  licences  might  be  more 
easily  obtained,  the  arms  of  Warren  was  attached  to  those 
houses ;  and  a  conjecture  is  also  probable,  that  on  the  same 
account,  in  token  of  respect  to  the  Warrens,  some  of  the 
frequenters  of  these  houses  might  have  invented  the  Game 
of  Draughts^  or  Checquers.    In  the  reign  of  Mary  I.  that 
queen  renewed  the  above  licence,  in  &vour  of  the  earl  of 
Arundel,  who  had  been  her  steady  supporter  ;  and  was  also' 
a  collateral  descendant  from  the  Warrens.     The  Checquers 
or  and  azure,  at  present  form  one  of  the  quarterings  in  the 
shield  of  the  noble  family  of  Howard,  also  collaterally  de« 
scended  from  the  Warrens. 

In  this  yard  is  PLUMBER's  HALL,  a  mere  private  housCi 
for  transacting  the  concerns  of  the  company. 

The  Company  of  PLUMBERS  are  of  antient  date ;  but 
were  not  incorporated  till  the  reign  of  James  I.  on  the  12th 
of  April  1611,  by  the  name  of  The  Master j  Wardens ^  arid 
Commonaltj/  of  the  Mj/sterj/  of  Plumbers  of  London ;  and 
they  are  governed  by  a  master,  two  wardens,  a  court  of  as* 
sistants,  and  a  livery. 

TuRNWHEEL  Lane,  wiuds  from  Dowgate  Hill  to  Can- 
non  Street.  In  this  lane  was  the  ancient  palace  called,  for 
distinction's  isake, 

THE  ERBER, 

Probably  a  corruption  of  Harbour  or  Inn.  Traces  of  its 
origin  are  unattainable ;  and  its  history  goes  no  further  than 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.  when  that  monarch,  granted  it  to 
the  noble  family  of  Scroope ;  from  them  it  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  Neville's ;  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  father  in 
law  to  the  great  earl  of  Warwick,  lodged  here,  with  five 
hundred  men,  in  the  famous  congress  of  the  Barons^  during 
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the  year  1458,  after  the  battle  of  St.  Alban's ;  of  which  mo 
ample  account  is  given  in  various  Histories  of  tbb  Realm** 
Here  Henry  VI.  was  virtually  deposed ;  and  the  Erber,  on 
the  death  of  Richard  Neville,  earl  of  Warwick,  who  wa» 
slain  in  the  battle  of  Barnet,  defended  to  George,  duke  of 
Clarence,  who  had  married  Isabel,  daughter  of  the  earl. 
Having  often  changed  masters,  it  came  at  last  by  attainder 
to  the  crown.  In  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
he  bestowed  it  on  John,  earl  of  Oxford ;  next  year  it  was 
givea  to  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn  ;  and  in  the  following  year  the 
versatile  monarch  restored  the  whole,  by  letters  patent,  to 
Margaret  Plantagenet,  countess  of  Salisbury,  daughter  and 
heir  of  the  above  Duke  of  Clarence,  who,  in  consequence 
of  this  restitution,  took  possession  of  the  premises. 

The  birth  and  other  valuable  qualifications  of  this  prin- 
oess,  caused  her  to  be  held  in  such  high  consideration  at 
court,  that  Henry  and  Catharine  of  Arragon  made  choice  of 
her  as  governess  to  the  princess  Mary ;  and  the  countess  ac- 
quitted herself  with  great  honour.  But,  in  consequence  of 
the  king^s  new  connexion  with  the  unfortunate  Anna  Bo- 
leyn, the  countess  of  Salisbury  lost  her  honours,  and  the 
esteem  of  Henry.  She  had  delivered  her  opinion  very 
freely  upon  the  subject  of  divorce  to  the  king,  and  her  son, 
(^dinal  Reginald  Pole,  had  reproached  Henry  with  un- 
lawful passions.  Such  joint  affronts  irritated  the  tyrant ;  he 
caused  a  bill  of  attainder  to  pass  against  the  countess  and 
her  son,  the  cardinal,  who  was  banished ;  and  Margaret, 
without  being  heard  in  her  defence,  was  condemned  and 
beheaded  in  the  Tower,  May  27,  1541.  Previous  to  her 
death,  the  executioner  directed  her  to  lay  her  head  on  the 
block,  which  she  refused  to  do ;  telling  him,  that  "  she 
knew  of  no  guilt,  and  would  not  submit  to  die  like  a  traitor.^* 
He  pursued  her  round  the  scaffold,  aiming  at  her  hoary 
bead,  and  at  length  struck  it  off;  after  mangling  the  poor 
victim,  of  seventy  years  of  age,  in  the  most  barbarous  man- 
ner I-F-With  her  ended  the  royal  line  of  Plantagenet* 

« 

*  Lyttelton'i  Hist,  of  England,  11.  £1. 
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By  her  murder  the  Erber  came  to  the  crown.  Henry,  in 
the  thirty- second  year  of  his  reign,  gave  it  to  Sir  Philip 
Hoby,  who,  four  years  afterwards,  sold  it  to  a  draper, 
named  Doulphin.  From  him  the  Draper's  Company  pur*- 
chased  it  in  the  first  year  of  Mary  I.  Itseems  to  have  been 
re-sold  to  Sir  Thomas  Pullison,  a  draper,  and  lord  mayor  io 
1584,  who  rebuilt  the  premises,  which  were  afterwards  ho- 
noured by  being  the  residence  of  Sii'  Francis  Drake. 

St.  MARY  BOTHAW. 

This  church  was  so  called  from  a  boat-haw,  or  yard, 
where  formerly  vessels  were  landed  from  Dowgate  to  be  re- 
paired. Near  this  church  were  lands  and  houses  belonging 
to  the  priory  and  convent  of  Christ  Church,  Canterbury ; 
which  priory  Wibert,  in  1167,  granted  for  a  yearly  rent 
of  ten  shillings ;  and  giving  on  St.  John  Baptist's  Day  a 
towel,  worth  Sd.  to  the  hostellary,  besides  two  pitchers, 
worth  six  pieces  of  money  {nummos  sex,  equal  to  the  ses- 
tertius, in  value  2d.)  and  a  salt-sellar,  worth  four  pieces. 
The  church  was  repaired  in  1621,  but  being  levelled  at  the 
Great  Fire,  its  site  now  serves  as  a  burial  ground,  and  the 
parish  was  united  to  that  of  St.  Swithen. 

The  house  of  Henry  Fitz  Alwine,  first  lord  mayor  of 
London,  was  in  this  parish ;  and  it  has  been  said  be  was 
buried  here.  Stow,  however,  positively  asserts  that  he  was 
entombed  in  the  priory  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Aldgate. 

At  the  south-west  corner  of  St.  Swithen^s  Lane,  is  situated 
the  parish  church  of 


St-  swithen. 
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St.  SWITHEN,  LONDON  STONE. 


St.  SWITHEN,  a  very  pious  person,  was  fir&t  ordained 
priest  at  Winchester,  then  made  chancellor  and  president  of 
the  council  to  king  Egbert ;  and  successor  to  Elmston  in  the 
bishopric  of  Winchester.  When  he  found  death  approach- 
ing, gave  charge,  that  they  should  bury  him  in  the  church- 
yard, that  he  might  not  he  worshipped  after  his  death* 
vrhicb  happened  in  the  year  806  *. 

Goscetin,  in  his  life,  gives  him  the  following  character, 
well  worth  reading:  "Being  to  dedicate  any  church,  be 
neither  used  horse,  nor  any  secular  pomp;  but  being  ac- 
companied with  his  clericks  and  those  of  his  family,  with 

*  Haw  well  his  dying  requeil  nai  complied  wiih,  the  foliowing  *tale< 
mcDt  rauil  ipecify.  After  having  lain  one  hundred  yeari  unditturbed, 
in  ihe  daja  of  king  Edgar,  his  relic)  were  taken  up  and  translated  iata 
the  cathedral.  Here,  as  might  be  supposed,  by  the  agents  of  avarice 
and  tuperstiiion,  many  miracles  were  wrought ;  one  of  which,  men- 
tioned  bj  the  grave  William  of  Malmeibury,  we  cannot  omit,  because 
the  monk  says,  ■<  he  had  seen  the  man."  This  man  having  had  hli  ejia 
viotenlly  dug  oa,  was,  by  the  prayers  of  the  deaii  laini,  restored  to  botti 
e/ei  and  li^Ai.  No  wonder  then,  that  the  cathedral  church  of  Win* 
Chester,  which  hjd  been  dedicated  to  St.  Feter  the  Apoiile,  should  give 
plaee  in  miracle  to  Sc.Switbeo! 

>u 
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all  humility  he  went  bare  foot  to  the  place*  His  feasting  wi^ 
not  with  the  rich ;  but  with  the  needy  and  poor.  His 
mouth  was  always  open  to  invite  sinners  to  repentance :  he 
ever  admonished  such  as  were  standing  to  beware  of  fal* 
ling  ;  and  such  as  had  fallen  to  arise  again  without  delay* 
He  was  sparing  and  moderate  in  his  diet,  taking  not  what 
would  fill,  but  what  would  barely  sustain  nature :  and  as  to 
sleep,  he  admitted  no  more  than  wliat  after  long  watching 
and  much  labour  was  absolutely  necessary.  He  was  ever 
delighted  with  psalms  and  spiritual  canticles;  and  in  his 
conversation,  delivered  always  with  modesty  and  humility 
such  speeches  as  were  most  edifying  and  profitable  to  his 
hearers.'* 

The  church  of  St.  Swithen  was  of  antient  foundation ; 
and  in  the  year  1331  was  a  rectory  in  the  patronage  of  the 
prior  and  convent  of  Tortington,  in  the  county  of  Sussex. 
The  fabric  was  rebuilt  and  augmented  in  the  year  1420, 
chiefly  at  the  expence  of  Sir  John  Hind,  lord  mayor  in  the 
years  1391  and  1 404.  At  the  dissolution  of  monasteries  the  pa. 
tronage  came  to  the  crown,  when  it  was  granted  to  the  earl  of 
Oxford ;  and  was  at  length  purchased  by  the  worshipful  com- 
pany of  Salters,  in  whom  the  presentation  still  continues,  al- 
ternately with  the  united  pasish  of  St.  Mary  Bothaw.  The 
church  was  again  repaired  in  the  years  1607,  and  1608,  as 
well  as  a  short  time  before  the  Great  Fire  in  1666,  when 
1000/.  were  expended  for  that  purpose.  After  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  the  former  edifice  by  the  above  calamity,  the  pre- 
sent was  erected  and  finished  in  1679. 

The  church  and  tower  are  well  built  of  stone,  the  roof 
formed  into  a  cupola  is  covered  with  lead,  and  supported 
with  demy-columns  of  the  Composite  order;  the  floor  is 
paved  with  stone,  and  the  whole  is  comprised  in  three  aisles, 
well  pewed  and  wainscoted ;  the  body  of  the  church,  though 
small,  is  commodious  and  pleasant.  There  is  a  neat  gallery 
on  the  north  and  north-west  sides ;  a  pulpit  carved  and 
veneered,  and  two  inner  door  cases,  of  wainscot.  The 
altar-piece  is  of  the  same  timber,  adorned  with  four  fluted 
pilasters,  entablature  and  pediment  of  the  Corinthian  or- 
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der;  in  the  pediment  the  arms  of  England  are  carved,  gilt, 
and  cdoured.  The  intercolumns  are  the  Decalogue  in  gold 
letters  on  black,  within  gilded  frames,  under  a  glory  and 
two  cherubims,  and  between  the  Creed  and  Lord's  Ftayer, 
done  in  black  and  gold,  each  under  a  cherubim,  with  or- 
naments of  fruit  and  leaves  of  various  kinds ;  the  roof  is 
also  adorned  with  pannels,  circles,  and  festoons  of  crocket 
work,  and  the  three  front  sides,  outward  with  cornice  and 
circular  pediment ;  a  clock  projects  from  the  churph  over 
th6  street. 

^The  dimensions  of  St.  Switben's  church  are,  length, 
fixty-one  feet  from  north  to  south ;  from  east  to  west  forty* 
two ;  altitude  about  forty ;  and  that  of  the  Tower  (Wherein 
is  one  bell)  and  spire,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet. 

Monuments.     Those  noticed  by  Stow,    are  Sir  John 
Hind,  the  rebuilder  of  the  former  church. 

Sir  Ralph  Joceline,  lord  mayor  1464. 

Sir  Stephen  Slany,  lord  mayor  1595. 

Sir  John  Hart,  lord  mayor  1589. 

Sir  George  BoIIes,  alias  Bowles,  lord  mayor  1617, 

Monuments  in  the  present  building  worthy  of  particular 
mention,  are  the  following : 

Spe  Resurgendi, 
Near  this  place  lies  interred,  tlie  Body  of  Mr.  Michael  Godfrey 
of  London,  Merchant,  the  1 )  th  Son  of  Thomas  Godfrey  of  Hod* 
dyford,  in  the  County  of  Kent,  Esq.  He  married  Ann  Mary, 
eldest  Daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Chamberlain,  after  he  had  served 
him  8  Years  Apprentiship,  by  whom  he  had  5  Sons  and  5  Daugh* 
tcrs,  and  having  lived  with  her  35  Years  in  a  most  agreeable  wed- 
lock, he  died  the  3d  day  of  December  1689,  in  the  65th  Year  of 
his  Age,  leaving  her  and  4  Children  surviving,  viz.  Michael, 
Peter,  Elizabeth  and  Hester.  Elizabeth  deceased  the  1st  of 
Aug.  1691.  Hester  was  married  the  <20th  of  Apr.  1691,  to 
Hugh  Smithson,  of  Tottenham,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  Esq,''^ 
by  whom  having  had  Issue?  Children  (of  which  3  Sons  and  2 
Daughters  survived  her)  she  died  in  Childbed  the  3d  day  of  Oct. 
1698,  and  lies  interred  by  her  Father. 

*  Ancestor  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  whose  father  was  Sir 

Bugh  SmithtoDy  till  he  took  the  name  of  Percy. 

On 
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Oh  a  pillar  on  the  north-east  side,  a  white  marble  monu- 
ment, adorned  with  mantling,  voluta  and  urn,  between  two 
mourning  cherubs,  and  palm  branches,  is  this  inscripUon: 

V  P.  M.  S. 
Near  this  plaice  lies  interred,  the  Bbdy  of  Michael  Godfrey, 
Merchant,  late  of  this  Parish,  Son  of  Mr.  Michael  Godfrey,  Mer* 
chant,  and  Ann  Mary  his  Wife;  he  was  bora  22d  of  Feb.  1656^ 
being  elected  the  first  Deputy  Governour  of  ihe  Bank  of  England ; 
he  went  for  Flanders  on  some  important  Business  relating  to  the 
Service  of  his  Majesty,  where  attending  his  Royal  Person,  then 
encamped  before  Namure,  he  was  slain  by  a  Cannon  ball  from 
Ihe  Works  of  the  besieged,  July  17,  1695.  He  died  a  Bachelor^ 
much  lamented  by  all  his  Friends,  Rdations  and  Acquaintance^ 
ifor  his  Integrity,  his  Knowledge,  and  thie  Sweetness  of  his  Man* 
hers ;  his  Body  was  brought  overt  and  lies  buried  near  his  Father : 
tlis  sorrowful  Mother  caused  this  Monument  to  be  erected  to  the 
pious  memory  of  her  beloved  Son. 

The  God  of  JBattel  found  in  Foreign  fAtti, 
The  Son  of  ilerroes  JPorm'd  for  peaceful  Arts; 
And  thought  it  lawful  Prize  to  take  his  Blood, 
Because  so  near  a  Warrior  King  he  stood. 

A  spacious  black  marble  grave  stone  before  the  altar  rails, 
lying  north  and  south :  inscribed. 

Here  lies  the  Body  of  Mrs.  Agnes  Reid,  Daughter  of  the  Ho- 
nourable John  Reid,  Esq.  one  of  his  Majesty's  Judges  of  the  Island 
of  Barbadoesi  Ob.  1  Jan.  1685. 

Virtue  and  Beauty  here  doth  lie. 
Her  Sexes  sole  Epifomy; 
They  must  have  Musick,  all  the  Arts, 
Judgment  to  use ;  or  want  her  parts, 
When  such  vanish,  then  what  can  save 
The  most  ingenious  from  the  Grave. 

LONDON  STONE. 

This  is  a  vei'y  great  piece  of  antiquity,  which  has  been 
carefully  prcsex'ved  from  age  to  age,  and  is  mentioned  by 
the  same  name  so  early  as  in  the  time  of  Ethelstan,  king  of 
the  west  Saxons.    It  formerly  stood  a  little  nearer  the  Qhjkn^ 
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nel  facing  the  same  place  ;  and  being  fixed  very  deep  in  the 
ground  9  was  so  strongly  fastened  by  bars  of  iron,  as  to  be 
in  no  dangei  from  the  carriages. 

It  seems  very  surprising  that  sq  great  a  piece  of  antiquity 
has  been  constantly  preserved  with  such  care,  and  yet  so 
little  has  been  said  of  it,  that  the  original  cause  of  its  erec- 
tion, and  the  use  for  which  it  was  intended,  is  quite  un«- 
certain.  Most  authorities  give  it  a  Roman  erection,  and 
place  it  in  the  centre  of  the  city  burnt  by  Boadicea,  and 
to  serve  for  the  place  whence  the  Romans  n>easured  their 
miles,  which  they  reckoned  from  all  great  towns  and  places ; 
by  stones  pitched  ;  and  perhaps  this  might  be  the  stone  for 
London,  from  which  precise  place  to  measure  their  miles 
from  this  city  towards  the  other  parts  of  the  land  ♦.  And 
this  street  in  former  times  being  the  chief  street  of  London, 
London  Stone  might  have  been  the  place  whence  proclama- 
tions and  public  notices  were  given  to  the  citizens,  which 
conjecture  is  confirmed  by  the  following  passage  in  the 
English  Chronicles.  "  WTien  Jack  Cade,  the  Kentish  rebely 
anno  1450,  in  Henry  VL's  time,  who  feigned  himself  the 
lord  Mortimer)  came  through  Southwark  into  London,  he 
marched  to  London  Stone,  amidst  a  great  confluence  of 
people,  and  the  lord  mayor  among  the  rest :  He  struck  hfs 
sword  upon  it,  and  said,  **  Now  is  Mortimer  lord  of  this 
city  ;"  and  there  making  a  formal,  but  lying  deelamtion  to 
the  mayor,  departed  back  again  to  Southwark." 

Others  have  said  that  the  stone  was  set  for  the  tendering 
and  making  of  payment  by  debtors  to  their  creditors,  at 
their  appointed  days  and  times ;  till  in  latter  times  payments 
were  more  usually  made  at  the  font  in  St.  PauPs  church,  and 
at  the  Royal  Exchange. 

This  venerable  relic  of  antiquity  very  narrowly  escaped, 
lately,  utter  demolition ;  a  meeting  of  the  precinct  was 
called  to  remove  it  as  an  obstruction  ;  and  it  was  only 
through  the  personal  exertions  of  Mr.  Maiden,  printer  iu 
Sherbourn  Lane,  that  it  owes  its  present  preservation. 

♦  See  Vol,  I.  page  34. 

At 
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At  the  top  of  the  court,  on  the  west  side  of  the  church, 
formerly  stood  the  mansion  and  gardens  of  the  prior  of 
Tortington ;   on  the  back  of  which,  in  Walbrook,  during 
the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  were  two  houses  adjoining,  in- 
habited by  the  infamous  peculators  belonging  to  that  mo- 
narch,  Sir  Richard  Empson,  chancellor  of  the  dutchy  of 
Lancaster,  and  Robert  Dudley,  Esq.  who  had  each  of  them 
doors  of  communication  into  Tortington  Gardens,  where 
they  usually  contrived  their  schemes  of  depredation  against 
their  fellow  subjects.     At  the  suppression  of  monasteries, 
Tortington  House  came  to  the  crown ;   and  Henry  VIII* 
granted  it,  with  the  church  and  church-yard  of  St.  Swithen^ 
as  the  property  of  the  dissolved  priory,  to  John  de  Vere, 
earl  of  Oxford,  and  it  then  changed  its  name  to  Oxford 
Place,  which  the  adjoining  court  still  preserves.    John  de 
Vere  was  one  of  those  who  subscribed  the  articles  against 
Cardinal  Wolsey.      Oxford  Place  was   again  granted  by 
Queen  Elizabeth  to  Edward,  earl  of  Oxford,  grandson  of 
the  former.     The  earl  being  highly  incensed  against  Cecil, 
Lord  Burleigh,  whose  daughter  he  had  married,  for  not 
preserving  Thomas,   Duke  of  Norfolk,   from  destruction, 
when  condemned  for  his  correspondence  with  Mary,  Queen 
of  Scots,  and  believing  it  to  be  in  the  power  of  Burleigh  to 
save  him,  broke  out  into  the  most  unreserved  indignation 
against  the  minister.    He  declared  he  would  do  all  in  his 
power  to  ruin  the  countess,  his  daughter ;  and  he  kept  his 
word ;  for  he  not  only  separated  from  her,  but  consumed 
or  sold  his  estate,  leaving  very  little  to  his  son  and  successor 
in  the  title.     Such  hard  and  undeserved  treatment  brc^e  the 
lady's  heart,  and  she  died  soon  after.    Among  other  parts 
of  his  estate,   Oxford  Place  was  disposed  of  to  Sir  John 
Hart,  who  kept  his  mayoralty  here  in   1589 ;   Joan,  his 
eldest  daughter,   having  married  Sir  George  Bolles,    this 
place  came  into  his  possession,  and  he  also  kept  his  mayor- 
alty here,  in  1617.    From  the  descendants  of  Sir  George, 
the  premises  were  purchased  by  the  company  of  Salters,  and 
|fc  has  continued  their  hall  till  the  present  period. 

3  S  2  SALTER'S 
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SALTER'S  HALL 

18  a  plain  brick  building;  but  capacious  and  commodious 
for  business.  The  antient  hall  of  this  company,  previous 
to  1454,  was  situated  in  Bread  Street. 

Here  are  the  pictures  of  Mr.  John  Ireland,  the  first  master 
of  the  company,  and  a  considerable  benefactor;  also  of 
Mr.  William  Robson,  and  Mr.  Bernard  Hyde,  two  great 
benefactors.  The  former  gave  5000/.  for  charitable  uses ; 
the  latter,  the  sum  of  1500/.  for  the  same  purpose;  and 
a  fine  picture  of  William  IIL  on  horeback.  But  a  cu- 
riosity is  exhibited  ip  the  Coiirt  Room,  framed  and  glazed  i 
being 

"  A  Bjll  Of  Fa^b  for  fifty  Peopl?  oy  the  Qom^ai^t  o» 

Salters,  a.  D.  1506." 


4  breasts  of  veal 

Efacon 

Quar.  load  of  coals 

Faggots 

3f  gallons  of  Gascolgi^e 

wine  -  -  0 
One  bottle  Muscova- 

dine  -  -  o 
Cherries  and  tarts  0 
Verjuice  and  vinegar  0 
Paid  the  cook  -  0 
Perfume  -  -  o 
One  bushel  and  half  of 

meal  •  •  q 
Water*  -  .  o 
Garnishing  the  vessels  0 


c 

s. 

d. 

56  chickens 

0 

4 

5 

1  swan  and  4  geese 

0 

7 

0 

9  rabbits      • 

0 

1 

4 

2  rumps  of  beef-tails 

0 

0 

2 

6  quails       •        * 

0 

1 

6 

2  oz.  pepper 

0 

0 

2 

2  oz.  cloves  and  mace 

;  0 

0 

4 

l|  ounce  saffron 

0 

0 

6 

Slbs.  sugar 

0 

0 

8 

2lb.  raisins 

0 

0 

4 

lib.  dates     • 

0 

0 

4 

iflb.  comfits 

0 

0 

2 

Half  hund.  eggs 

0 

0 

2f 

4  gallons  of  curds 

0 

0 

4 

1  do.  gooseberries 

0 

0 

2 

^read 

0 

\ 

1 

One  kilderkin  of  ale 

0 

Q 

3 

Herbs 

0 

1 

0 

2  diiihes  of  butter 

0 

0 

4 

£' 

«• 

d. 

0 

1 

a 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

4 

Q 

0 

2 

2    4i 


0 
0 
0 
3 
0 

0 
0 
0 


8 
8 
2 
4 
2 

8 

a 

3 


£.1   13 


n 


In  this  hall  was  performed,  during  the  year  n65jby  Messrs. 
Dove  and  Dilly',  citizens  of  London,  in  the  presence  of  Si^ 
William  Stephenson,  lord  mayor,  Lord  Howe,  one  of  the 


*  On  account  of  conveyance  from  the  conduits. 
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lords  of  the  admiralty,  and  several  eminent  merchants  and 
gentlemen  of  great  learning,  abilities  and  knowledge  in  the 
art  of  distillation  and  qualities  of  drugs,  and  in  the  pro* 
perties  of  good  and  wholesome  water,  an  experiment  to 
make  salt  water  sweet,  palatable,  and  fit  for  all  uses,  with 
a  cheap  and  wholesome  ingredient,  to  the  entire  satisfaction 
of  the  spectators. 

The  SALTERS  form  the  ninth  company  in  point  of  pre- 
cedence in  the  city  of  London,  and  are  of  such  an  antient 
date,  that  they  had  the  grant  of  a  livery  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.  A.  D.  1394,  though  their  present  charter  of  in- 
corporation is  no  older  than  April  28,  1578.  They  are 
rich  in  estates ;  and  are  governed  by  a  master,  two  wardens, 
and  a  court  of  assistants. 

Lord  Mayors  J  members  of  this  company  : 

Sir  Robert  Basset,  1476.  Sir  William  Home,  1488.  Sir 
Robert  Chawry,  1495.  Sir  Thomas  Pargitcr,  1531.  Sir 
John  Cotes,  1543.  Sir  Ambrose  Nicholas,  1576.  Sir  Wilr 
liam  Webb,  1592.  Sir  Owen  Buckingham,  1704.  Sir 
Charles  Peers,  1716.— Members  now  living,  who  have  been 
lord  mayors:  Sir  R.  C.  Glyn,  1799.     Sir  John  Eamer,  1802. 

James  Smith,  Esq.  on  the  22d  and  23d  of  July  1661, 
citizen  and  Salter  of  London,  conveyed  to  the  Salters  Com. 
pany  certain  almshouses  (eight  in  number)  at  Maidenhead, 
and  endowed  them  with  a  farm  in  the  parishes  of  Bray  and 
Cookham,  called  Norden.  In  these  almshouses^  eight  poor 
men  and  their  wives  are  maintained ;  they  must  be  fifty 
years  of  age  at  leasts  inhabitants  of  Cookham,  and  recom« 
mended  by  the  minister  and  inhabitants  assembled  in  vestry, 
to  the  court  of  assistants  of  the  Salters  Company,  who  se- 
lect some  fit  objects  for  admission  out  of  those  so  nomi- 
nated. 

A  further  endowment  was  made  for  the  better  support  of 
these  almshouses  by  two  ladies,  relations  of  the  founder. 
These  almshouses  are  well  supported,  and  once  in  three 
years  the  court  of  assistants  of  the  Salters^  Company  take  a 
yiew  of  them,  make  prders  for  their  good  government,  and 
correct  irregularities,  if  they  find  any  in  the  conduct  cf  the 
alms-people. 
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The  company  also  have  twelve  almshouses  in  Montwelt 
Sfcreet,  London,  founded  by  Sir  Ambrose  Nicholas,  alder- 
man of  London,  for  twelve  widows,  or  daughters  of  Salters, 
for  the  support  whereof  he  left  an  estate  in  houses  ad- 
joining to  the  almshouses ;  the  rents  of  which  are  appro- 
priated for  the  maintenance  of  the  almswomen ;  but  the 
company  make  a  considerable  addition  to  the  stipends  out 
of  their  own  funds,  and  have  an  apothecary  at  an  annual 
italary  to  attend  and  take  care  of  the  sick. 

In  Salterns  Rents,  Bow  Lane,  there  are  almshouses  for  si% 
almsmen,  partly  supported  by  legacies  and  bequests  of  dif- 
ferent benefactors,  and  partly  by  the  bounty  of  the  com- 
pany. These  almsmen  are  always  chosen  out  of  the  poor 
decayed  freemen  of  the  company. 

The  company  distribute  about  750/.  per  annum  in  suppoit 
of  these  almshouses,  and  to  different  charitable  purposes ; 
besides  public  donations  and  subscriptions,  on  great  aod 
particular  occasions, 

Salter's  Hall  is  also  the  monthly  place  of  meeting  for  the 
governors  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  for  contracts,  &c. 

Adjoining  to  this  hall  is  a  Meeting  House  of  the  English 
Presbyterian  persuasion*.  It  is  a  large  structure,  well 
pewed,  and  commodious,  for  the  respectable  congregati(») 
which  attend  divine  service. 

The  parsonage  house  of  St.  Swithen,  having  been  built 
after  the  Great  Fire  by  Mr.  Henry  Whistler ;  from  this  cir- 
cumstapce,  the  qourt  received  its  name  of  IVhistler^s  Court. 

WALBROOK. 

This  respectable  street,  of  which  we  have  already  made 
mention  t,  covers  a  brook,  which,  in  the  reign  of  Wil- 
liam I.  was  denominated  The  Running  Water.  This  was 
before  there  was  any  ditch  between  Bishopsgate  and  Moor- 

*  Eoglish  Presbyterians,  in  the  original  sense,  is  a  name  improptrly 
applied  to  this  respectable  class  of  Dissenters.  They  are  a  species  of 
Ihdependents ;  the  chief  difference  between  them  is,  that  these  Preby- 
byterians  are  less  attached  to  Calvinism ;  and  consequently  admit  a 
greater  latitude  of  religious  sentiment.  f  Page  92. 
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glEtte ;  but  on  account  of  an  aperture  in  the  wall^  through 
which  it  passed,  and  by  various  windings  supplied  the  City 
with  water,  it  received  its  name  of  Walbrook. 

In  an  ancient  Book  of  the  Customs  of  Loiidon^  it  was  re^ 
corded  that  the  prior  of  the  Holy  Trinity  within  Aldgate 
•*  ought  to  make  over  Walbrook,  in  the  ward  of  Broad 
Street,  against  the  stone  wall  of  the  city,  viz.  the  same 
bridge  that  is  next  the  church  of  All  Saints  at  the  WalL 
Also,  that  the  prior  of  the  new  hospital,  St  Mary  Spital, 
without  Bishopsgate,  ought  to  make  the  middle  part  of  one 
other  bridge,  next  to  the  said  bridge  towards  the  north ;  and 
that,  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  Edward  I.  it  was  by  in- 
quisition found  before  the  mayor  of  London,  that  the  parish 
of  St.  Stephen  upon  Walbrook  ought  of  right  to  scower  the 
course  of  the  said  broot;  and  therefore  the  sheriff  were 
commanded  to  distrain  the  parisliioners  so  to  do/* 

This  water  was  continued  to  Dowgate,  also  covered  by 
the  steep  street  called  Dowgate  Hill,  at  the  upper  end  o^ 
which  stood  a  castellated  conduit  for  Thames  water :  be- 
tween which  and  the  river  there  was  such  a  fall  of  watet 
on  the  4th  of  September,  1574,  and  the  channel  rose  so 
high  by  a  sudden  fall  of  rain,  that  a  lad  of  eighteen  years 
old,  falling  into  it,  as  he  endeavoured  to  leap  over,  was  car. 
ried  away  by  the  flood,  and  drowned. 

The  house  belonging  to  the  abbot  of  Tortington  un- 
doubtedly reached  to  this  place;  which  is  evident  from 
lofty  arches  of  excellent  workmanship,  in  the  cellars  of  a 
house,  which  l^as  been  denominated  JValbrook  House^  the 
residence  of  the  family  of  Pollejcfen,  eminent  juridical  cha- 
racters ;  one  of  whom,  Mr.  Hairy  Polkxfcn^  was  retained 
by  the  City  to  plead  their  cause  against  the  iniquitous  writ 
of  Sluo  Warranto^  issued  by  Charles  II.  And  lower  down 
the  street  must  have  been  the  houses  of  Empson  and 
Dudley  *. 

Adjoining  to  this  structure  is  the  parish  church  of 

♦  Page  503. 
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"  THIS  church,  so  little  noticed  by  us,  is  famous  all 
6ver  Europe,  and  is  justly  reputed  the  master-piece  of  the 
■  celebrated  Sir  Christopher  AVrcn.  Perhaps  Italy  itself  can 
produce  no  modem  building  that  can  vie  with  this  in  taste 
or  proportion  ;  there  is  not  a  beauty  which  the  plan  would 
sdmi.t  of,  that  is  not  to  be  found  here  in  its  greatest  per- 
fection ;  and  foreigners  very  justly  call  our  judgetnent  in 
qtiestion  for  understanding  its  graces  no  better,  and  alloiving 
it  no  higher  a  degri;e  of  fame  *." 

The  first  account  we  have  of  the  chnrch  of  St.  Stephen 
Is  from  Dugdale's  Monasticon,  where  it  is  recorded  that 
£udo,  steward  of  the  hon^hold  to  Henry  I.  gave  the 
chui-cb  of  St.  Stephen  super  Walbrook,  to  his  new  founded 
monastery  of  St.  John,  Colchester;  and  the  abbot  and  con- 
Tent  presented  to  ttie  living  till  tlieyear  I42Z.  Sir  Robert 
Chicheley,  Grocer,  who  had  been  lord  mayor  in  1*21, 
gave  in  the  year  142S,  to  the  parish,  a  plot  of  ground,  con- 
taining two  hundred  and  eight  feet  and  a  half  in  length, 
snd  sixty-six  feet  in  breadth,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a 
new  chuich,  and  forming  a  church-yard.     This  plot  had 
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fifirmctly  belonged  to  Sir  William  Standon,  who  had  also 
been  twice  lord  mayor,  but,  with  the  adjacent  liouses, 
ircre  purchased  by  Sir  Robert,  for  the  sum  of  two  hundred 
mrks. 

'  Sir  Rol^ertChichelev,  in  1429,  laid  the  first  stone  of  the 
proposed  fabric,  on  his  own  account,  and  a  second  in  me« 
mory  of  Sir  William  Standon.  He  also  gave  the  additional 
Slim  of  100/.  and  bore  the  charges  of  all  the  timber  work, 
besides  covering  the  new  structure  with  lead,  giving  all  the 
timber  for  roofing  the  side  aisles,  and  defraying  the  ex- 
pence  of  carriage.  Thus,  piously  raised,  the  church  was 
finished  in  1439. 

^  In  the  next  year,  by  an  inquisition,  it  was  found  that 
Sir  Robert  Whitingham,  knight  of  the  bath,  had  pur- 
chased the  patronage  of  this  church  in  1432  from  John 
Duke  of  Bedford,  uncle  of  Henry  VI.  and  gave  it  to  Sir 
Richard  Lee,  lord  mayor  in  1460.  Havinig  continued  in  the 
family  of  Lee  for  some  time,  it  was  about  the  year  1502 
given  by  Richard  Lee,  Esq.  to  the, Grocer's  Company,  who 
still  continue  patrons  of  the  living. 

The  church  was  amply  repaired  at  the  expence  of  510/. 
and  upwards,  by  the  parish,  during  the  years  1622—1632; 
but  shared  the  common  fate,  in  1666,  and  was  levelled,  ex- 
cept the  steeple  and  bells.  It  was  again  rebuilt  by  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  and  the  parish  of  St.  Bennet  Sherehog 
united  to  it  by  act  of  parliament. 

The  walls  and  tower  are  stone ;  and  the  roof  within  over 
the  middle  aisle  arched  ^  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  spacious 
cupola,  and  a  lantern  ;  the  f  oof  over  the  rest  of  the  church 
is  flat,  covered  with  lead,  and  supported  by  columns  and 
pilieisters  of  the  Corinthian  order ;  there  are  three  aisles,  and 
a  cross  aisle  paved  \yith  stone ;  the  ascent  from  the  street  is 
by  fifteen  steps. 

'   The  roof  and  cupola  are  adorned  with  an  entablature  and 
arches ;  ornamented   by  shields,  palm  branches  and  roses 
of  fret  work,  and  pannels  of  crocket  work.    The  walls  are 
wainscoted  ten  feet  high,  having  the  Grocers  arms  within 
a  handsome  compartment  of  palm  branches,    &c,  at  the 
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tiortb  end  of  the  cross  aisle  is  a  door-case,  beautifuify  de^ 
corated  with  various  kinds  of  fruit  and  leaves ;  at  the  north- 
-east angle  is  another ;  and  at  the  west  end  a  third,  very 
magnificent;  adorned  with  two  columns,  entablature  and 
pediment  of  the  Corinthian  order,  enriched  with  cheni* 
bims,  festoons,  and  the  arms  of  Chicheley,  of  wainscot ; 
the  altar-piece  is  adorned  with  two  columns,  their  archi- 
trave, frieze,  and  cornice  of  the  same  order ;  on  the  cornice 
are  the  arms  of  England,  and  underneath  are  figures  of 
Moses  and  Aaron,  with  a  radiance ;  above  the  Creed,  &c.  and 
Lord^s  l^ayer,  are  two  shields,  with  compartments  and 
festoons,  fruit,  leaves,  &g.  gilt  with  gold ;  and  on  the 
northernly  shield,  are  the  arms,  or,  a  chevron  between  three 
cinquefoils  gules,  for  Chicheley.  The  communion  table, 
•which  is  a  semicircle  finely  veneered,  and  carved,  is  placed 
on  a  foot-pace  of  black  and  white  marble,  and  inclosed 
by  a  circular  rail  and  banister,  two  steps  of  black  marble, 
higher  than  the  rest  of  the  chancel.  Over  the  altar  is  a  most 
beautiful  hbtorical.  painting  of  the  stoning  of  St.  Stephen,. 
t)ainted  by  Benjamin  West,  Esq.  late  president  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  which  fills  up  the  whole  of  the  large  east 
window.  To  speak  in  adequate  terms  of  this  excellent 
tjfTort  of  the  classic  pencil  of  Mr.  West ;  whether  we  con- 
sider the  sublimity  of  the  subject,  the  chastity  of  the  de- 
sign, or  the  correctness  of  the  execution ;  future  times  will 
confess  that  this  performance  will  establish  the  reputation 
duly  attached  to  the  merit  of  the  English  school.  The 
pulpit  is  also  finely  carved  and  veneered,  and  has  enrich- 
ments  of  cherubims,  cupids,  festoons,  and  a  lamp.  Here 
is  also  a  white  marble  font,  whose  type  is  curiously  carved*. 

The 

^  The  principal  beauties  of  this  justly  admired  edifice  are  on  the  in- 
side J  where  the  dome,  which  is  spacious  and  noble,  is  finely  propor- 
tioned to  the  church,  and  divided  into  small  compartments  decorated 
with  great  elegance,  and  crowned  with  a  lanthern,  while  the  roof, 
which  is  also  divided  into  compartments,  is  supported  by  very  noble  Co- 
rinthian colunms,  raised  on  their  pedestals*  On  the  sides  under  the 
lower  roofs  are  only  circular  windows,  but  those  which  enlighten  the- 
upper  roof  are  small  arched  ones^  aad  at  thQ  east  end  are  three  very 
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TTie  dimensions  of  this  church  are,-  length  seventy-fivo 
feet,  breadth  fifty-six,  altitude  of  the  middle  roof,  thirty- 
four  feet;  of  the  cupola  and  lantern,  fifty-eight  feet;  and 
of  the  tower  (in  which  are  three  bells)  to  the  top  of  the  rail 
and  banbter,  about  seventy  feet. 

Monuments.  In  the  cdd  church,  John  Dunstable,  maste^ 
of  astronomy  and  music,  died  1453. 

Sir  Richard  Lee,  lord  mayor,  1460. 

Sir  Rowland  Hijl,  lord  mayor,  1549  *. 

Sir  John  Cotes,  lord  mayor,  1542. 

Sir  John  York,  knt.  Merchant  Taylor. 

Edward  Jackman,  Esq.  sheriff,  1564. 

Dr.  Owen,  physician  to  Henry  VIIL 

The  modern  monuments  of  note  are  the  following : 

To  the  memory  of  Nathaniel  Hodges,  M.  D.  a  writer  on 
the  Plague.  Robert  Marriott,  S,  T.  P.  many  years  rector, 
who  died  1689,  aged  eighty-one.  The  late  Dr.  Thomas 
Wilson,  rector  of  this  chur(3h,  and  son  of  the  venerable 
bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man,  was  addicted  in  the  decline  of 
life,  to  countenance  party  opinions ;  and  to  shew  his  re- 
spect  for  Mrs.  Macauley,  who  bad  written  an  intemperate 
History  of  the  House  of  Stuart,  he  caused  a  whole  length 
statue  of  her  to  be  erected  in  her  life  time  in  this  church. 
This  adulatory  idol,  after  having  been  noticed  and  cen- 
sured, was  removed  by  Mr.  Townley,  his  successor. 

Among  the  rectors  of  eminence,  are  to  be  mentioned  : 

Henry  Chicheley,  brother  of  Sir  Robert  Chiche- 
tEY,  who  was  born  at  Higham  Ferrars,  in  Northamptonshire ; 
educated  at  Winchester,  and  appointed  fellow  of  New 
College,  Oxford,  by  its  founder,  William  of  Wyckham 
bishop  of  Winchester.  Having  applied  himself  to  the  study 
of  the  Civil  and  Canon  Law,  he  took  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
and    was    preferred    to    this    rectory     March    30,     1396. 

noble  arched  windows.    The  appearance  has  a  very  striking  effect  at 
entering,  every  part  at  once  attracting  the  eye,  except  the  bases  of  the 
columns,  which  are  injudiciously  eclipsed  by  the  carving  on  the  top  of 
the  pews.    This,  however,  was  not  the  design  of  the  architect. 
*  Sec  his  character  among  the  mayors,  p.  !24« 
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Next  year  Roberfc  Medeford,  bbhop  of  Salisbury,  took 
him  into  his  family,  and  preferred  him  to  the  archdea^ 
conry  of  that  diocese.  In  1405  he  was  appointed  chan- 
cellor of  Salisbury ;  and  Henry  IV.  observing  his  won- 
derful capacity,  employed  him  in  various  negociations ; 
and  in  an  extraordinary  embassy  to  Pope  Gregory  XII. 
Dr.  Chicheley  acquitted  himself  with  such  honour,  that 
Pope,  in  1407,  nominated  him  bishop  of  St.  David's, 
and  consecrated  him  with  his  own  hands.  By  the  same 
power  he  was  appointed  archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  1414, 
and  sat  in  the  archiepiscopal  throne  twenty- nine  years.  He 
died  April  12,  1443,  and  was  buried  in  his  own  cathedral, 
where  his  monument  and  statue  are  still  to  be  seen.  The 
inscription  on  the  monument  declares  his  munificence  in 
founding  a  college  and  hospital  at  Higham  Ferrars,  two  col« 
leges  in  Oxford,  one  called  Bernard's  College,  suppressed 
by  Henry  VIII.  and  re-founded  by  Sir  Thomas  White,  un* 
dcr  the  name  of  St.  John's  College ;  the  other  was  AH 
Soul's  College.  His  benefactions  to  the  univerfity  of  Ox- 
ford, the  cathedral  of  Canterbury,  to  the  parifh  church  of 
Croydon,  and  to  Rochester  bridge,  testify  that  he  was  cer- 
tainly a  prelate  of  munificence ;  his  firmness  in  his  duty  is 
exemplified  in  the  account  of  St.  Dunstan  in  the  East. 

John  Kite,  archbishop  of  Thebes,  and  bishop  of  Car- 
lisle, 1520,  a  Londoner;  he  was  ambassador  from  king 
Henry  VIII.  to  the  king  of  Spain,  who  constituted  him 
archbishop.  This  prelate  died  in  1537,  and  was  buried  in 
the  church  of  St.  Dunstan,  Stepney. 

Henry  Pendleton,  D.D.  This  man  is  noticed  by  Fox, 
for  the  protestation  he  made  to  Lawrence  Sanders,  the  mar- 
tyr. In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  Pendleton  was  the  Vicar 
of  Bray,  of  that  time.  Sanders,  on  account  of  his  dif- 
fidence, had  doubted  whether  he  had  strength  to  endure 
persecution,  was  answered  by  Pendleton,  **  That  he  would 
see  every  drop  of  his  fat ^  and  the  last  morsel  of  his  flesh 
consumed  to  ashesj  ere  he  would  swei^e  from  the  faith  as 
then  established.^^    The  rector  of  Walbrook,  however,  again 
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changed  with  the  times,  and  saved  his  grease  and  flesh; 
whilst  the  mild,  fearful  Sanders,  suffered  at  the  stake  ia 
Smithiield. 

Aaron  Wilson,  D.  D.  archdeacon  of  Exeter. 

Thomas  Howell,  D.  D.  bishop  of  Bristol,  and  brother 
of  James  Howell,  the  historiographer.  This  prelate  was 
bom  at  Caermarthen,  and  admitted  into  Jesus  College, 
Ozon.  in  1604,  at  the  age  of  sixteen;  and  having  passed 
the  various  degrees  of  arts,  he  took  orders,  and  was  an 
eminent  preacher.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  chaplain 
to  Charles  I.  rec^pr  of  West  Horsley,  and  of  this  church ; 
and  having  proceeded  D.  D.  was  nominated  a  canon  of 
Windsor,  in  1636,  and  rector  of  Fulham,  in  1642.  The 
grand  rebellion  drove  him  from  the  livings  of  West  Horsley, 
•and  St.  Stephens,  upon  which  the  king  caused  him  to  be  con- 
crated  bishop  of  Bristol,  at  Oxford;  which  dignity  he  en- 
joyed only  two  years,  when  he  died,  and  was  buried  in  his 
own  cathedral,  where  a  plain  stone  was  placed  over  his 
grave,  on  which  was  cut  *^  Expergiscar  ;"  *'  lie.  shall 
arise?*  Bishop  Howell,  remarkable  for  his  meeknes",  was 
an  excellent  divine. 

Thomas  Wilson,  D.  D.  prebendary  of  Westminster, 

Mr.  TowNLEY,  high  master  of  Merchant  Taylors'  school. 

MANSION  HOUSE. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  in  the  historical  portion 
of  this  work  *,  concerning  the  laying  of  the  first  stone  of 
this  grand  praetor ium ;  it  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  say 
more  here  than  may  be  to  introductory  to  its  general  de* 
flcription. 

When  the  construction  of  a  building  for  this  purpose  wasf\ 
voted,  several  situations  presented  themselves  as  appropriate 
for  a  residence  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, and  the  following  were  proposed ;  the  end  of  Pater- 
noster Row  ;  Cheapside ;  Moorfields  ;  and  Stocks  Market; 
the  latter  was  chosen  on  account  of  being  in  the  centre  of 
business,  at  a  small  distance  from  the  Royal  Exchange,  and 
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in  the  heart  of  the  city :  Stocks  Market  was  therefore  de^ 
stroyed,  and  its  traffic  transferred  to  a  new  market,  built 
over  Fleet  Ditch,  now  called  Fleet  Market,  and  the  earth 
dug  for  laying  the  foundation  of  the  Mansion  House ;  but 
the  ground  was  discovered  to  be  so  full  of  springs,  that  it 
became  necessary  to  erect  the  edifice  upon  piles.  These 
being  driven  close  together,  the  first  stone  was  laid  Oc- 
tober 25,  1739 ;  and  having  been  finished  in  1753,  Sir 
Crisp  Gascoigne,  was  the  first  lord  mayor  who  made  it  his 
residence. 

This  mansion  is  built  very  su'bstantially  with  Portland 
stone.  The  portico  is  composed  of  six  lofty  fluted  pillars  of 
the  Corinthian  order  in  the  front;  and  the  same  order  is 
continued  in  pilasters  both  under  the  pediment  and  on  each 
side.  The  bassment  story  is  very  massy,  built  in  rustic. 
And  in  the  centre  of  this  story  is  the  door  that  leads  to  the 
kitchen  and  other  offices.  Upon  the  ground,  on  each  side, 
rises  a  flight  of  steps  of  very  considerable  extent,  leading^ 
up  to  the  portico,  and  to  the  door  which  leads  to  the  apart- 
ments and  offices  where  the  lord  mayor  resides  and  business 
is  transacted.  A  stone  balustrade  incloses  the  stairs,  and  is 
continued  along  the  front  of  the  portico :  and  the  columns 
support  a  large  angular  pediment,  adorned  with  a  very 
noble  piece  in  bas-relief,  representing  the  dignity  and  opu- 
lence of  the  city  of  London.  In  the  centre  stands  a  wo- 
man, crowned  with  turrets,  to  represent  the  city  ;  and  with 
her  left  foot  upon  the  figure  of  Envy :  in  her  right  hand  she 
holds  a  wand,  and  rests  her  left  arm  upon  the  city  arms,  in 
a  large  shield,  all  in  alto  relievo.  She  seems  to  step  for- 
ward, her  head  and  right  arm  project  from  the  back  ground, 
jind  her  wand  extends  beyond  the  cornice  of  the  pediment. 
Near  her,  on  the  right,  is  a  Cupid  holding  the  Cap  of  Li- 
berty on  a  short  staff",  like  a  mace,  over  his  shoulder ;  and 
beyond  is  a  river  god,  to  represent  the  Thames,  reclined 
and  pouring  out  a  stream  of  water  from  a  large  vase ;  and 
near  him  is  an  anchor  fastened  to  its  cable,  with  shells  ly- 
ing on  the  shore.  On  the  left  hand  of  London,  Plenty  is 
kneeling  and  holding  out  her  hand  in  a  supplicating  pos- 
ture. 
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ture,  beseeching  the  city  to  accept  of  the  fruits  of  her  cof- 
nncopia :  and  behind  her  are  two  naked  boys  with  bales  of 
goods^  to  denote  Coinmerce»  Beneath  this  portico  are  twa 
varies  of  windows,  extending  along  the  whole  front ;  and 
above  these  is  an  Attic  story,  with  square  Mrindows,  crowned 
.  >«itb  a  balustrade. 

At  the  south  end  of  the  area  in  the  centre  is  an  Egyptian 
Hall  the  length  of  the  front,  and  assigned  for  public  enter- 
tainments.    This  was  very  lofty,  but  has  lately  been  taken 
down  parallel  to  the  rest  of  the  structure.    To  make  it  re- 
gular in  flank,  a  similar  building  was  raised  on  the  front,  the 
upper  part  of  which  has  been  used  for  a  dancing  gallery. 
'    Near  the  ends  at  each  side  is  a  window  of  extraordinary 
height,  between  coupled  Corinthian  pilasters,  and  extend- 
ing to  the  top  of  the  Attic  story.     All  the  apartments  are 
extremely  noble :  and  the  offices  are  made  as  grand  and  con- 
Tenient  as  the  dignity  and  business  of  the  city  can  require. 
The  only  £aiiling  in  this  magnificent  work  was  placing  such 
^  stately  structure  in  af  narrow  space  covered  by  houseg^ 
where  it  cannot  be  viewed  to  advantage.     To  remedy  in 
some  degree  such  a  great  inconvenience  a  row  of  houses  and 
shops  were  removed,  to  obtain  more  room  in  what  is  now 
called  Mansion  House  Street. 

Mr.  Gwynne*  has  made  some  judicious  remarks  upon 
this  building,  which  wc  shall  give  in  his  own  words :  "  k 
has  been  the  fashion  ever  since  the  Mansion  House  was 
erected,  to  condemn  and  abuse  it  as  a  miserable  perform- 
ance; but  it  by  no  moans  deserves  such  treatment:  the 
truth  is,  th^t  the  architect  has  given  the  city  an  elegant  de- 
sign in  the  stile  of  that  great  master  Palladio ;  and  it  is  a» 
true  that  the  miserable  circumscribed  area  upon  which  he 
was  obliged  to  build  it,  is  the  cause  why  it  makes  no  better 
an  appearance ;  and  the  necessity  imposed  upon  him  of  put- 
ting an  Egyptian  Hall  in  an  English  house,  is  the  reason 
why  those  heavy  loads  of  stone  appear  upon  the  roof^ 
which  co-operating  with  the  hole  it  stands  in,  seem  to  have 
pressed  the  whole  building  into  the  earth.    When  this  edi- 
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fice  was  erected  9  the  opposite  bouses  in  Watbrook  poured 
the  smoke  of  tbeir  chimnics  into  tbe  lord  mayor's  apart<> 
xnents,  and  the  citizens  had  not  spirit  enough,  until  a  long 
time  afterwards,  to  remove  this  intolerable  nuisance.  The 
truth  is,  if  when  they  had  determined  to  erect  a  mansion 
house  they  had  resolved  to  do  it  suitably  to  the  importance 
of  so  great  a  city,  they  should  have  purchased  and  takea 
down  all  that  range  of  houses  between  Bucklersbury  and 
the  Poultry,  and  built  the  front  of  the  Mansion  House  di« 
rectly  facing  Cheapside,  and  at  the  same  time  have  raised 
the  ground  on  which  it  now  stands ;  this  would  have  given 
it  a  fine  elevation,  and  in  that  case  the  front  might  have 
been  brought  forward  in  a  line  with  .the  steeple  of  Wal- 
brook  church,  which  would  have  given  the  building  a  suf- 
ficient depth  if  it  had  been  wanted ;  those  incumbrances  on 
the  top  would  have  been  omitted,  and  the  very  building, 
which  has  been  so  unjustly  censured,  would  have  appeared 
extremely  noble  and  magnificent,  as  the  front,  by  being 
extended,  would  have  given  a  more  elegant  proportion  to 
the  portico ;  add  to  all  this,  that  by  raising  the  ground,  the 
water  would  have  been  effectually  prevented  from  running 
into  the  house,  which  it  has  alwa3's  done  whenever  a  stop* 
page  was  produced  by  a  severe  frost,  or  sudden  shower." 

JBefides  being  a  place  for  official  concerns,  the  hilarity  of 
the  festive  board  has  been  often  exhibited  in  compliment  to 
the  most  exalted  characters.  It  was  here  that  the  prince  of 
Monaco,  the  hospitable  friend  of  Edward,  Duke  of  York, 
and  at  whose  palace  he  died,  was  entertained  in  the  year 
1768  ;  this  was  followed  by  another  to  the  present  king  of 
Denmark,  who  was  received  with  the  dignity  due  to  his 
rank  during  the  same  year,  in  the  mayoralty  of  the  Hon, 
Thomas  Harley. 

In  1770,  William  Beckford,  Esq.  gave  a  grand  din- 
ner and  ball  to  a  great  assemblage  of  nobility  and  gentry, 
in  which  no  less  than  six  hundred  dishes  were  served  up,  and 
the  company  was  so  numerous  that  the  three  great  tables  in 
the  Egyptian  Hall  were  not  sufficient  for  their  accommoda* 
tion ;  added  to  which,  the  dinner  was  served  up  wholly  on 
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During  tlic  mayoralty  of  Paul  Le  MesCrier,  Esq.  oa 
tiie  15th  of  April,  1794,  that  eminent  sUtesman  and  war- 
rior. Marquis  Cornwallis,  was  presented  with  the  freedom 
of  the  City ;  on  which  occasion  the  following  scdemnity 
took  place.  The  lord  mayor,  accompanied  by  a  select 
committee  of  the  corporation,  proceeded  from  the  Mansion 
House  about  two  o'clock,  to  the  marquis's  residence  in 
New  Burlington  Street,  attended  by  the  city  marshals^ 
music,  &c.  where  they  presented  the  freedom  of  the  city  of 
London,  elegantly  embellished  with  emblematical  oma« 
ments,  and  beautifully  written  by  Mr.  Thomas  Tomkins, 
mi  eminent  writing-master,  inclosed  in  a  gold  box  of  one 
hundred  guineas  value,  agreeable  to  an  order  of  common 
council. 

When  the  box  was  delivered  by  the  chamberlain,  the 
lord  mayor,  who  was  also  a  director  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany,  Uius  addressed  his  lordship : 

'<  My  Lord  Marquis, 

•'  We  have  the  honour  to  wait  on  your  lordship,  by  an  order  of 
the  court  of  mayor,  aldermen,  and  common  council  of  the  city  of 
London,  in  common  council  assembled,  with  the  freedom  of  our 
antient  city,  which  that  court  unanimously  voted  to  your  lord&hip 
on  the  happy  conclusion  of  the  late  war  in  India ;  and  we  have  to 
beg  that  your  lordship  will  be  pleased  to  accompany  us  back  into 
the  city,  there  to  take  the  oath  of  a  freeman,  and  receive  the 
usual  charge,  whereby  we  shall  enjoy  the  high  honour  of  having 
your  lordship  enrolled  among  our  fellow  citizens. 

"  Your  lordship  will  do  the  citizens  of  London  the  justice  to 
believe,  that  they  were  not  among  the  last  to  feel  and  to  acknow* 
ledge  the  high  and  important  service  you  have  rendered  to  your 
country.  The  rank  which  our  city  holds  in  the  commercial  world, 
and  the  great  share  which  she  enjoys  of  thetrade  with  India,  na- 
turally led  her  numerous  inhabitants  to  attend  with  anxious  eye  to 
the  progress  of  those  very  interesting  scenes  your  lordship  was  en* 
gaged  in,  and  which  by  you  have  been  brought  to  so  glorious  a 
conclusion;  end  it  was,  therefore,  with  the  utmost  joy,  and  with 
the  most  perfect  unanimity,  that  the  common  council  of  this  city 
expressed  by  their  Resolution  the  high  sense  they  entertained  of 
your  great  merits. 
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''  And  here,  my  lord,  if  superior  considerations  did  not  re» 
strain  me,  how  easy  and  how  pleasing  would  it  be  for  aie  to' dwell 
Ml  so  delightful  a  theme !  For  me,  who  in  my  situation  of  an  East 
India  Director,  have  had  better  opportunities  than  any  of  my  FeU 
low  Citizens,  to  follow  your  lordship  in  the  discharge  of  the  se* 
veral  duties  of  your  high  station,  and  therein  to  contemplate  the 

GpOD  GoVBRNOa,   THE    WISl   LEGISLATOR,   THB   BRAYB   SoL- 
DIBR,   THB    GREAT    GbNBRAL,   THB     EXCELLENT    StATBSMAN, 

AND  THB  MORAL  GOOD  Man  f  How  grateful  to  my  feelings 
^would  it  be  to  speak  of  the  improved  state  of  the  provinces  you 
have  governed,  of  the  Brhish  character  every  where  exalted,  of 
confidence  restored  among  the  native  princesy  of  protection  ef^ 
fectually  given  by  wise  and  4>eneficent  laws  to  the  many  millions 
tinder  the  British  government,  of  great  military  talents  displayed, 
and,  above  all,  of  that  signal  instance  of  wisdom  and  moderation, 
unexampled  and  unknown  in  the  history  of  India,  the  stopping  in 
the  full  career  of  victory,  and  foregoing  the  glory  that  would  have 
attended  the  surrender  of  the  proud  capital  of  the  Mysore,  U^ 
grant  peace  to  a  vanquished  foe,  and  thereby  change  a  bitter  enemy 
into  an  useful  and  respectable  ally. 

"  But,  my  lord,  I  know  the  sensibility  which  ever  accompanies 
true  heroism,  and  I  know  that  my  brother  citizens  would  not  be 
pleased  that  I  should  enter  upon  a  recital  that  would  wound  your 
ear.  I  shall,  therefore,  content  myself  with  entreating  your 
lordship  to  accept  this  tribute  of  respect  from  the  city  of  London, 
and  in  conveying  the  sincere  wishes  of  all  my  fellow  citizens,  that 
you  may  long  enjoy  your  health  and  honours^  and  that  your  coun« 
try  may  continue  to  benefit  from  those  great  abilities  and  eminent 
virtues  which  will  transmit  the  name  of  Corn  wall  is  with  adrnF- 
ration  and  gratitude  to  the  latest  posterity  V* 

The  marquis  returned  his-  sincere  thanks  to  the  lord 
mayor,  for  the  very  flattering  manner  in  which  the  freedom 
had  been  presented ;  expressing  the  pleasure  it  gave  him  to 
have  his  conduct  approved  by  the  corporation,  and  that  he 
considered  it  one  of  the  greatest  honours  of  bis  life  te  be  en« 
rolled — A  Citizen  of  London  ! 

The  committee  then  returned,  accompanied  by  the  mar- 
qnis  and  his  friends,  to  the  Mansion  House,  in  grand  pro- 
cession.    In  St.  James's  Street,  tlie  cavalcade  was  joined  by 
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the  Lord  Chaucellor  and  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Conunons^ 
in  their  state  carriages.  On  their  arrival  the  marquis  took 
the  oath  of  a  citizen  of  London,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain 
Wilkes  addressed  the  noble  citizen  on  his  meritorious  con* 
cluct  as  governor  general  in  the  East  Indies.  A  very  mag- 
nificent  entertainment  was  provided  by  the  lord  mayor. 
The  tables  were  decorated  with  numerous  emblematical  or* 
naments ;  and  from  triumphant  arches^  warlike  trophies,  &c. 
were  suspended.  At  the  principal  table  were  two  historical 
pictures  of  the  delivery  of  the  hostages  from  Tippoo  Sul* 
taun  to  the  marquis.  In  the  key-stone  of  an  ornamented 
and  very  elegant  arch,  the  arms  of  his  lordship  beauti- 
fully united  with  the  arms  and  supportiers  of  London.  The 
dinner  exhibited  all  that  the  season  produced,  or  that  art 
could  contrive,  and  Plenty  sat  enthroned  in  her  greatest 
splendor.  On  this  occasion  the  front  of  the  building  was 
illuminated  in  a  superior  stile ;  and  in  the  centre  was  intro- 
duced a  large  and  beautiful  transparency,  by  Singleton,  of 
the  delivery  of  the  Sultaun's  sons  to  the  marquis. 

The  hospitality  of  this  place  was  exhibited  in  a  very  emi- 
nent manner  in  the  mayoralty  of  William  Curtis,  Esq. 
On  the  29th  of  March  1796,  a  most  brilliant  assemblage  of 
fashion  and  beauty  was  collected ;  which  was  honoured  by 
the  presence  of  tie  Duke  of  York,  Prince  Ernest,  Prince 
William  of  Gloucester,  the  late  Stadtholder,  and  his  family , 
and  a  great  number  of  British  nobility  and  gentry.  Abund- 
ance and  good  humour  filled  every  avenue,  and  the  dinner 
and  ball  were  alike  distinguishable  of  the  known  character 
of  the  host 

The  Mansion  House,  during  the  mayoralty  of  Sir  Johh 
Eamer,  was  a  peculiar  scene  of  festivity.  On  Easter 
Monday,  April  19,  1802,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  with  his 
brothers  the  Dukes  of  Clarence  and  Cumberland,  accom- 
panied by  a  train  of  nobility  and  gentry,  honoured  the  din- 
ner and  ball  with  their  presence.  The  29th  of  tlie  same 
month  the  lord  mayor  entertained  the  principal  persons  who 
composed  the  procession  for  the  proclamation  of  peace. 
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In  the  year  1806,  on  Easter  Monday,  April  iy  JAMsa 
Shaw,  Esq,  lord  mayor,  the  Mnce  of  Wales,  bis  bro- 
thers, the  Dukes  of  York,  Clarence,  Kent,  and  Sussex, 
with  their  cousin  Prince  William,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  paid 
a  second  visit  to  the  Mansion  House ;  where  an  assemblage 
of  nearly  five  thousand  of  the  nobility,  and  priAcipal  gentry 
of  the  country,  with  their  ladies,  were  regaled  with  a  pro. 
fusion  of  delicacies,  consistent  with  the  magnificence  of  the 
first  city  in  the  world. 

Stock-market,  was  of  very  antient  date.  In  12S2^ 
Henry  Wallis,  mayor,  caused  several  houses  to  be  built  to*, 
wards  the  maintenance  of  London  Bridge,  in  an  open  place 
near  the  parish  church  of  St.  Mary  Woolchurch ;  on  the 
north  side  of  which,  the  street  being  very  broad,  bad  been 
set  up  stocks  for  the  punishment  of  offenders.  Hence  the 
buildings  took  the  name  of  Stocks,  and  were  appointed  by 
this  mayor,  to  b^  a  market  {dace  for  fish  and  flesh  in  the 
midst  of  the  city.  Thus  Stocks  Market  belonged  to  the 
keepers  of  London  Bridge;  but  encroaching  upon  their  pri- 
vileges. Sir  John  Gisors,  lord  mayor,  and  the  aldermen,  in 
1313,  took  cognizance  of  their  proceedings,  and  decreed 
that  the  keepers  should  not  in  future  have  power  to  let 
shops,  &c.  without  the  assent  of  the  corporation.  In  1322, 
it  was  ordered,  that  none  should  sell  fish  or  flesh  out  of  the 
markets  of  Bridge  Street,  Eastcheap,  Old  Tish  Street,  St. 
Nicholas  Shambles,  and  the  Stocks,  upon  pain  of  losing 
their  goods  for  the  first  ofience,  and  for  the  second  to  be 
disfranchised;  at  this  time  the  market  was  farmed  at 
46/.  13j.  4d.  p^r  year.  Stocks  Market  was  rebuilt  in  the 
year  1410.  In  1507,  it  was  rented  at  66/.  9s.  lOd. ;  and  in 
1543,  there  were  twenty-five  boards  or  stalls  for  fish- 
mongers, rented  yearly  at  34/.  ISs.  4^.;  eighteen  butchers 
stalls,  rented  at  40/.  16^.  4e/. ;  beside  sixteen  upper  cham- 
bers, rented  at  5/.  135.  4(/. ;  making  in  the  whole  an  annual 
rent  of  S2/.  3s. 

This  market  was  latterly  distinguishable  only  for  the  sale 

of  fruit,  roots,  and  herbs ;  which,  on  account  of  being  the 

choicest  of   their  sort,    surpassed  every  other  market  in 

the  City,    Jt  took  up  a  large  tract  of  ground,  and  occupied 
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BOt  only  the  antient  flesh  and  fisli  market,  hut  the  ground 
on  which  stood  the  parish  clnirch  of  St.  Mary  Woolchurch ; 
containing  from  north  to  south,    through   the  centre,    a 
length  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  feet ;   and  in  breadth, 
from  east  to  west,  one  hundred  and  eight  feet,  besides  the 
waste  ground  On  the  east  and  west  sides,  which  served  as 
streets ;  on  th^  east  side  were  planted  rows  of  trees,  and 
handsome  houses.    The  north  end  was  famous  for  a  con* 
duit)   but  the  equestrian  statue,    over  this  conduit,   has 
some  curious  anecdotes  attached  to  it.     Among  the  ad- 
herents and  sufierers  in  the  cause  of  Charles  II.  was  Sir 
Robert  Viner,  alderman  of  London.     After  the  Restora* 
tlon  the  worthy  alderman,  willing  to  shew  his  loyalty  and 
prudence,  raised  in  this  place  the  statue  abovementioned. 
The  figure  had  been  carved  originally  for  John  Sobieski, 
king  of  Poland,  but  by  some  accident  was  left  upon  the 
Workman^s  hands.    Finding  the  work  ready  carved  to  his 
hands.  Sir  Robert  thought  that  with  some  alteration,  what 
was  intended  for  a  king  of  Poland  might  suit  the  monarch 
of  Great  Britain ;  he  therefore  converted  the  Polander  into 
an  Englishman,  and  the  Turk  underneath  his  horse  into 
Oliver  Cromwell ;  the  turban  on  the  last  figure  being  an 
undeniable  proofs  of  the  truth  attached  to  the  story.     The 
compliment  was  so  ridiculous  and  absurd,  that  no  one  who 
beheld  it  could  ,uvoid  reflecting  on  the  taste  of  those  who 
had  set  it  up;  but  as  its  history  developed,  the  farce  im. 
proved,  and  what  was  before  esteemed  contemptible,  proved 
in  the  end  entertaining.    The  poor  mutilated  figure,  stood 
neglected  some  years  since  among  the  rubbish  in  tlic  pnr-^ 
lieus  of  Guildhall ;  and  in  1779  it  was  bestowed,  by  the  com- 
mon  council,  on  Robert  Viner,  Esq.  who  removed  it  to  graco 
bis  country  seat« 

St.  MARY,  WOOLCHURCH. 

This  church  was  so  called  on  account  of  a  beam  in  the 

•  church«>}'ard,    for   weighing  wool ;    and  we  are  informed 

by    Stow,    in    confirmation,    that    he    found    among    the 

Customs  of  London,  written  in   French,  in  the  reign  of 

Edward  II.  a  qbapteri    entitled,   Les  Customcs   de  Wool-- 

church 
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thuTch  Haw  ;  wherein  is  set  down  wliat  was  pud  for  erery 
parcel  of  wool  weighed ;  which  custom  continued  in  this 
place  till  the  sixth  year  of  tlic  reign  of  Richard  II.  when 
the  Custom  House  upon  Wool  Key  was  built.  The  foun- 
dation of  the  church  was  as  autient  as  the  time  of  Wil- 
liam I.  when  it  was  c&Ued  the  New  Church  in  West  Cheap, 
wbicb  renders  it  undoubted  that  West  Cheap  extended  to 
the  end  of  CornbilL  It  was  rebuilt  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 
and  among  the  benefactors  was  Richard  Shore,  Draper,  and 
one  of  the  sherifis  in  1505,  probably  a  brother-in-law  of 
Jane  Shore.  The  fabric  was  repaired  and  beautified  in 
1629,  but  sharing  the  fate  of  the  other  structures  in  the  City 
in  1666,  was  not  rebuilt  j  and  the  parish  was  united  to  tb^ 
of  St.  Mary  Woolnoth. 

Lombard  Strest,  west  end.  One  of  three  principal 
streets  which  branch  from  the  Poultry  into  the  various 
eastern  parts  of  the  City  ;  the  entrance  is  very  nsurrow  aii4 
inconTcnient. 

St.  MARY  WOOLNOTH. 


THIS  church  is  so  named   on  account  of  its  approxi- 

mity  to  the  Woolstaple.     It  is  a  rectorj',  formerly  in  the 

patronage  of  the  prioress  and  nuns  of  St.  Helen,  till  the 
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suppressiot)  by  Henry  VIII.  when  it  was  granted  to  Sir 
Martin  Bowes,  Idrd  mayor  in  1545.  The  fabric  was  re- 
built from  the  foundation  in  1438.  Sir  Hugh  Brice,  Gold- 
smith, and  lord  mayor  in  1485,  keeper  of  the  king^s  ex- 
change, and  one  of  the  governors  of  the  Mint,  built  in  this 
church  a  chapel,  called  the  Charnel,  besides  part  of  the 
body  of  the  church  and  steeple,  and  gave  money  towards 
finishing  the  whole,  in  addition  to  the  stone  which  he  had 
caused  to  be  prepared  for  the  purpose.  Sir  Simon  Eyre, 
founder  of  Leadenhall,  gave  the  CardinaVs  Hat  tavern> 
with  e  tenement  adjoining,  and  the  appurtenances  M'hich 
had  all  been  lately  erected  by  him,  to  be  appropriated  for 
a  brotherhood,  dedicated  to  Our  Lady  in  this  church.  Sir 
John  Percival,  lord  mayor  in  1498,  was  also  a  liberal  be- 
nefactor. It  appears  that  this  gentleomn  had  been  one  of 
the  lord  mayor's  carvers;  and  agreeably  to  the  custom^ 
when  the  lord  mayor  drinks  to  the  gentleman  he  chuses  tq 
nominate  sheriff,  Sir  Henry  Colety  whilst  he  was  chief  ma^ 
gistrate,  took  the  cup  of  wine^  drank  to  John  Percival, 
ivbo  stood  bareheaded  before  him  as  his  attendant,  calling 
faim  sheriff  of  London  for  the  year  ensuing,  and  caused  him 
to  be  covered  and  to  sit  at  the  lord  mayor's  table. 

The  fabric  not  having  been  totally  destroyed  by  the  Fire 
of  London,  the  steeple  escaped  the  flames,  and  all  the 
walls,  except  the  north  side,  were  deemed  to  be  reparable. 
But  the  condition  of  the  living  having  been  much  improved 
by  its  union  with  that  of  St.Mary  Woolchurch,  and  the  church 
thus  patched  falling  to  decay,  it  became  necessary  to  level 
the  whole,  and  rebuild  it  as  one  of  the  fifty  new  churches. 
It  was  finished  in  1719,  and  is  a  substantial  stone  structure; 
but  the  ornamental  parts  and  beauties  of  this  fine  structure 
are  so  covered  and  shut  from  the  sight,  by  the  neighbouring 
houses,  that  the  very  tower  can  fcarcely  be  seen,  except 
from  the  roofs  of  houses,  and  the  opposite  garret  windows. 
On  the  east  side  are  three  very  large  and  lofty  niches, 
adorned  with  Ionic  columns,  and  surrounded  with  bold 
rustic :  over  these  is  a  large  cornice,  upon  which  is  placed 
ft  balustrade.    The  entrance  at  the  west  end^  is  by  a  lofty 
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nisttc  ardiy  over  which  rises  an  oblong  tower^  ornamented 
with  six  .Composite  columns  in  the  front,  and  two  on  th^ 
sides :  upon  this  is  raised  a  lesser  tower  of  the  same  form^ 
cyrowned  with  a  balustrade :  from  the  centre  of  whic^b  rises  a 
flag-staff,   with  a  fane.     The  windows  are  on  the  south 
•ide;  where  the  edifice  is  entirely  surrounded  with  houses. 
The  interior  of  the  church  is  massy^  and  the  principal  lights 
are  introduced  through  four  large  arched  windows,  forming 
part  of  a  dome.    Here  is  also  a  fine  toned  organ^  built  by 
father  Smith,  and  repaired  by  England. 
MoNUMEKTs  in  the  old  church,  mentioned  by  Stow. 
Sir  Martin  Bowes,  lord  noayor^  1566. 
Sir  Hugh  Brioe^  lord  mayor,  1485. 
Sir  Simon  Eyre,  lord  mayor,  1459. 
Sir  Thomas  Ramsey,  lord  mayor^  1 590. 
Sir  John  Percival,  1498, 

Here  are  memorials  of  the  family  of  Viner,  and  an  in^ 
scription  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  James  Houblon,  *'  who/* 
as  bis  collateral  descendant,  Mr.  Pennant  expresses  it,  <<  flou* 
rished  in  wealth  and  reputation^  and  was  eminent  for  his 
plainness  and  piety ;''  but,  wanting  a  monument,  the  foU 
lowing  epitaph  was  composed  for  him  by  Samuel  Pepy^,  Esq. 
secretary  to  the  admiralty  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and 
James.  IL 

JACOBUS  HOUBLON, 
Londinas  PETRI  fiUus, 
Ohfidem  Flandria  cxulontU  : 
Ex  C.  Nepotihus  hahuit  LXX  svpersiites  : 
Filios  V,  videns  mercatoresfloretUissitnos ; 
Ipse  Londinensis  Bursar  Pater  ; 
Piissimb  obiit  Nonagenarius, 
Ao  .  D.  CIDIDCLXXXIL 
Adjoining  this  church  is  an  extensive  pile  of  buildings, 
the  site  of  which,  before  the  Great  Fire,  was  occupied  by  a 
large  and  much  frequented  tavern.    When  that  structure 
was  destroyed,  Sir  Robert  Viner,  lord  mayor  in  1675,  re- 
placed  it  with  a  stately  house,  for  his  own  habitation,  where, 
during  his  mayoralty,  he. entertained  Charles  IL    Upon  the 
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failure  of  his  credif,  in  consequence  of  the  iniquitous  shut- 
ting up  the  Exchequer  by  the  instigation  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  it  is  probable  that  Sir  Robert  disposed  of  this  house, 
which  was  afterwards,  and  is  still  occupied  as 

9 

THE  GENERAL  POST  OFFICE. 

The  intercourse  of  commerce  must  always  have  required 
some  method  of  conveying  letters  from  one  place  to  an- 
other; but  how  that  was  antiently  performed  is  not  easy  to 
determine:  it  is  probable,  however,  that  the  carriage  of 
letters  might  always  be  a  common  employment  between 
great  towns,  as  the  carriage  of  goods  still  continues.  The 
uncertainties  of  this  mode  of  carriage  appear  to  have  been 
guarded  against,  by  recommending  letters  to  the  peculiar 
attention  of  the  bearer,  by  the  words—"  with  care  and 
speed,'*  which  we  find  added  after  the  direction  on  letters  of 
antient  date.  . 

Posts,  however,  on  the  present  footing  are  but  a  modem 
invention  ;  though  some  pretend  to  trace  their  origin  to  the 
reign  of  Charlemagne.  It  is  certain  it  was  to  the  policy,  or 
rather  the  distrust  of  Louis  XL  of  France,  that  they  owed 
their  origin ;  and  they  were  regulated  by  an  ordonnance  of 
that  restless  prince  in  1464,  as  the  means  of  being  sooner 
and  more  surely  informed  of  what  was  transacted  in  the 
various  provinces  of  his  kingdom.  By  degrees  the  institu- 
tion propagated  itself  through  the  other  countries  of  Eu* 
rope.  In  Germany,  posts  were  first  settled  by  the  count 
De  Taxis,  at  his  own  expence ;  in  consequence  of  which 
the  emperor  Matthias  gave  him,  in  fief,  the  charge  of  post- 
master to  him  and  his  successors. 

By  a  statute  bf  Edward  VI.  in  1548,  post  horses  appear 
to  have  been  used  in  England ;  for,  on  occasion  of  regu- 
lating the  purveyors  of  the  king's  household,  the  rate  of 
post  horses  was  fixed  at  one  penny  per  mile.  Antiently  the 
management  of  the  foreign  mails  was  under  the  direction  of 
a  stranger,  chosen  by  foreigners  dwelling  in  the  city  of 
London,  who  even  pretended  to  have  a  right  by  prescrip- 
tion  of  chusing  their   own  postmaster.      However,  in  the 
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year  1568,  a  difference  arising  between  the  Spaniards  and 
Flemings  in  London,  each  chose  their  separate  postmaster ; 
and  this  contest  occasioned  a  representation  from  the  citizei^ 
to  the  privy  council ^  to  beseech  Queen  Elizabeth,  to  fill 
that  employment  with  one  of  her  English  subjects.  In 
the  year  1581,  Sir  Thomas  Randolph*,  so  much  employed 
by  the  queen  in  her  foreign  embassies,  enjoyed  the  place  of 
postmaster  of  England. 

'  King  James  L  originally  erected  a  post  office  under  the 
controul  of  Matthew  Le  Quester,  or  De  L'Equester,  for  the 
conveyance  of  letters  to  and  from  foreign  parts.;  which 
office  was  afterwards  claimed  by  Lord  Stanhope,  but  eon* 
firmed  and  continued  to  William  Frizell,  and  Thomas  Wi- 
therings,  by  Charles  I.  in  1632,  for  the  better  accommoda- 
tion of  the  English  merchants.  In  1635,  the  same  prince 
erected  a  letter  office,  for  England  and  Scotland,  under  the 
direction  of  the  same  Witherings,  and  settled  certain  rates 
of  postage.  But  this  extended  only  to  a  few  of  the  prin- 
cipal roads,  the  times  o^  carriage  were  uncertain,  and  the 
postmasters  on  each  road  were  required  to  furnish  him  with 
horses  at  the  rate  of  2|rf.  per  mile.  Witherings  was  su- 
perseded for  abuses  in  both  his  offices,  during  the  year  1640; 
and  they  were  sequestrated  into  the  hand»  of  Peter  Burk- 
machy,  to  be  exercised  under  the  care  and  oversight  of  the 
king's  principal  secretary  of  states 

*  In  Lloyd's  Worthies,  the  following  character  is  given  of  Sir 
Thomas  Randolph  ;  **  Well  studied  he  was  in  Justinian's  Code,  better 
in  Machiavers  Discourses ;  both  when  a  learned  student  of  Christ 
Church,  and  a  worthy  principal  of  Eroadgate's :  thrice  therefore  was 
he  an  ambassador  to  the  lords  of  Scotland  in  a  commotion ;  thrice  to 
queen  Mary  in  times  of  peace ;  fcven  times  to  James  the  Sixth  of  Scot- 
land, for  a  good  understanding ;  and  thrice  to  Basilides«  emperor  of 
Russia,  for  trade ;  once  to  Charles  the  Ninth,  king  of  France,  to  dis- 
cover his  design  upon  Scotland  ;  and  once  to  Henry  the  Third,  to  open 
a  conspiracy  of  his  subjects  against  him.  Great  services  these,  bat 
meanly  rewarded  5  this  serviceable,  but  moderate  and  modest  man, 
(though  he  had  as  many  children  at  home  as  he  had  performed  embas^ 
sies  abroad)  being  contented  with  the  chamberlain  ship  of  the  exchequer, 
and  the  postmaster's  place  5  the  first  but  a  name,  and  the  second  then 
but  a  noise," 
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On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War,  great  confusions 
md  interruptions  were  necessarily  occasioned  in  the  con* 
duct  of  the  Letter  Office.     And,  about  that  time,  the  out- 
Ene  of  the  present  more  extended  and  regular  plan  seems  to 
have  been  conceived  by  Mr.  Edmund  Prideaux,  who  was 
appointed  attorney  general  to  the  Commonwealth  after  the 
immolation  of  Charles  I.     He  had  been  chairman  of  a  com- 
mittee in  1642,  for  considering  what  should  be  set  upon 
inland  letters ;  and  afterwards  appointed  Postmaster  by  an 
ordinance  of  both  houses,  in  the  execution  of  which  office, 
he  first  established  a  w^^^/j/  conveyance  of  letters  into  all 
parts  of  the  nation  ;  thereby  saving  to  the  public  the  charge 
of  maintaining  postmasters,    to  the  amount  of  7000/.  per 
itnnum.    And,  his  own  emoluments  being  probably  very 
considerable,  the  common  council  of  London  endeavoured 
to  erect  another  Post  Office,  in  opposition ;  this  was,  how- 
ever, checked  by  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  declared,    '^  thst  the  office  of  Postmaster  is,   and 
ought  to  be,  in  the  sole  power  and  disposal  of  the  parlia- 
ment.''   In  1653,  the  Postage  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  was  farmed  of  the  parliament  by  John  Manley,  Esq. 
for  10,000/.  per  annum  ;  which  agreement  was  confirmed  by 
Oliver  Cromwell  in  the  following  year.     After  he  had  seized 
the  reins  of  government,  he  first  formed  A  General  Post 
Office  in  1656.     Charles  II.  after  his  Restoration,  legally 
confirmed  this  useful  establishment ;  and  when  the  revenue 
was  ascertained,  it  was  settled  on  his  brother  James,  Duke 
of  York,  in  1663,  when  it  produced  the  sum  of  21,500/. 

By  the  act  of  parliament  for  establishing  a  General  Post 
Office  in  1660,  to  he  kept  within  the  city  of  London,  un- 
der the  direction  of  a  postmaster  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Icing,  it  was  enacted,  '^  That  the  postmaster  was  impoW' 
ered  to  appoint  post  houses  in  the  several  parts  of  the 
country  hitherto  unprovided,  both  in  post  and  by  roads:'* 
but  the  postage  of  letters  to  and  from  all  places  therein 
mentioned  was  not  only  ascertained,  but  likewise  the  rates 
€f  post  horses  to  be  paid  by  all  such  as  should  ride  post. 
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At  lengtli,  upon  the.  union  of  the  kingdoms  of  England 
and  Scotland,  a  General  Post  Office  was  established  by  act 
of  parliament  in  the  year  1710,  not  only  for  rfie  united 
kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  but  likewise  for  that  of  Ireland, 
and  her  majesty^s  plantations  in  North  America  and  the 
"JVest  Indies. 

A  very  considerable  improvement  took  place  towards  the 
close  of  the  last  century  respecting  the  conveyance  /d£  let- 
ters. This  was  a  plan  suggested  by  Mr.  Palmer,  in  1784^ 
for  sending  by  post  coaches  letters  from  the  Post  Office 
every  evening  at  eight  o'clock.  On  Monday,  August  2, 
the  plan  was  executed  to  such  general  satisfaction,  that  it 
was  approved  and  adopted  by  government,  and  is  the  pre* 
sent  mode  of  conveying  letters  and  passengers  by  Mail 
Coaches  to  all  parts  of  the  British  dominions. 

The  system  of  postage  is  thus  rendered  one  of  the  most 
perfect  regulations  of  finance  under  any  existing  govern- 
ment. It  supplies,  at  the  same  time,  a  great  revenue,  and 
is  highly  beneficial  to  individuals ;  besides  being  a  most 
powerful  engine  for  promoting  every  end  of  commercial 
intercourse.  The  inland  communication  by  mail  coaches, 
is  provided  with  guards  well  armed,  and  forwarded  at  the 
rate  of  nearly  eight  miles  an  hour,  including  stoppages. 
Government  contracts  with  the  keepprs  of  coaches  only  for 
the  carriage  of  mails ;  but  the  coach  owners  are  well  re- 
munerated by  the  large  prices  which  passengers  pay  for 
their  safe  and  speedy  conveyance;  a  good  profit  is  also 
made  by  parcels.  Indeed,  to  sum  up  the  whole,  such  a 
combination  of  utility,  expedition,  and  revenue,  cannot  be 
more  complete,  when  it  is  considered  that  a  letter  put  into 
the  Post  Office,  London,  before  eight  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing,  arrives  at  its  destination  in  Bath,  or  places  of  equal 
distance,  early  next  morning. 

This  excellent  establishment  is  under  the  government  of 
two  joint  postmasters-general,  who  are  usually  noblemen,  a 
secretary,  comptrollers,  presidents  over  the  various  offices, 
clerks  of  the  roads,  sorters*  one  hundred  and  twenty-six 
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letter  carriers  for  the  inland,  artd  twenty-one  for  the  foreign, 
offices ;  besides  agents  for  packet  boats,  and  vast  numbers 
of  subordinate  officers. 

The  following  is  the  progressive  increase  of  the  Post 
Office  revenue:  In  1644,  Mr.  Prideaux  was  supposed  to 
collect  about  7000/.  per  annum.  It  was  farmed  in  1654  to 
Mr.  Manley,  at  lOyOOOL  per  annum.  In  1664,  D.  O'Neal, 
Esq.  farmed  it  at  21,500/.  In  1674,  it  was  let  at  43,000/. 
In  1685,  it  was  estimated  at  65,000/.  In  1688,  the  amount 
was  76,318/.  In  1697,  it  was  at  90,505/.  In  1710,  it  was 
allowed  to  be  111,461/.,  In  1715,  the  gross  amount  was 
145,227/.  In  1744,  the  inland  office  amounted  to  198,226/. 
but  th&  total  amount  of  both  inland  and  foreign  offices, 
Miich  can  alone  demonstrate  the  extent  of  our  correspond- 
ence, was  in  that  year  235,492/.  Sir  John  Sinclair  states 
that  in  1788,  this  revenue  produced  311,000/.  In  1800  it 
amounted  to  more  than  half  a  million ;  and  it  has  been  said 
that  the  present  revenue  of  the  Post  Office  exceeds 
700,000/.  per  annum. 

TWOPENNY  POST  OFFICE. 

The  method  of  serving  letters  in,  and  ten  miles  round, 
the  metropolis,  was  a.  project  of  Mr.  David  Murray,  aa 
upholder  in  Paternoster  Row ;  he  communicated  the  scheme 
to  Mr.  William  Dockwra,  who  carried  it  on  with  good  suc- 
cess for  some  time ;  till  government  laid  hold  of  it  as  a  royal 
prerogative.  But  the  crown  indulged  him  with  a  pension  of 
200/.  per  annum  during  his  life. 

It  was  erected  to  carry  any  parcel  of  paper  under  one 
pound  within  a  certain  circuit  for  one  penny,  to  be  paid  by 
the  person  that  sent  it.  But  in  process  of  time  it  has  been 
so  managed  as  to  oblige  the  party  to  whom  the  letter  or  par- 
cel is  directed  or  delivered,  to  pay  one  penny  also,  if  that 
party  happened  to  live  out  of  the  bounds  of  London,  West- 
minster, or  their  suburbs  and  liberties,  or  out  of  the  borough 
of  Southwark.  And  by  a  late  act  of  parliament,  the  postage 
is  raised  to  two- pence. 

The  two  principal  offices  are,  one  in  the  General  Post- 
Office  Yard,  Lombard-Street,   and  the  other  in  Gerrard 
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Streety  Soho.  There  are,  besides,  numerous  receiving 
bouses  for  letters,  both  in  town  and  country. 

Six  collections  and  deliveries  of  letters  are  made  in  town 
daily,  (Sundays  excepted)  and  there  are  two  dispatches/r^yiit 
and  three  deliveries  at  most  places  in  the  country,  within  the 
limits  of  this  office. 

The  hours  by  which  letters  should  be  put  into  the  receiving 
houses  in  town,  for  each  delivery,  are  as  follow : 

Town  Delivery, 

Ovcrnightby  8  o'clock  for  the  First  Couwtry  Delivery. 

Morning  -    8  -    -    -    -    Second  THe  preceding  evenbg  by  5  o'cL 

.--10----    Third  for  the First 

•    •.12----    Fourth  Morning    8  o'clock  -    -    Second 

Afternoon-    2  -    -    -    -    Fifth  Afternoon 2    -    •    -    •    Third. 
...    5  -    -    -    .    Sixth 

But  letters,  whether  for  town  or  country,  may  be  put  in 
at  either  of  the  two  principal  offices  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  later  for  each  dispatch. 

Letters  put  in  on  Saturday  evenings  are  delivered  in  the 
country  on  Sunday  morning. 

The  dated  stamp,  or,  if  there  are  two,  that  having  the 
lateft  hour,  shews  also  the  time  of  the  day  by  which  letters 
au:e  dispatched  for  delivery  from  the  principal  offices. 

The  postage  of  a  letter  to  and  from  parts  of  the  town 
within  the  delivery  of  the  General  Post-Office  is  two-pence; 
beyond  that  delivery  three- pence;  and  the  postage  of  this 
office  on  each  letter  paffing  to  or  from  the  General  or  Foreign 
Post-Offices,  is  two -pence. 

The  two- penny  postage  of  all  letters,  such  as  are  for  parts 
out  of  his  Majesty's  dominions  excepted,  may  or  may  not  be 
paid  at  putting  in,  at  the  option  of  the  senders. 

No  two-penny  poft  letter  must  weigh  more  than  four  ounces. 

The  delivery  of  this  office  includes  all  places  within  the 
following  circle,  which  is  also  inclusive. 

KENT. 
Woolwich,  Plumstead,  Shooter's-Hill,  Eltham,  Motting- 
ham,  South-End,  Lewisham,  Beckenham,  and  Sydenham. 

SURREY. 
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SURREY. 
Croydon,    Beddington,    Carshalton,    Mitcbam,  Mordem 
Merton,  Wimbledon,  Ham,  Petersbam,  and  Richmond* 

MIDDLESEX  and  HERTS. 

Twickenham,  Teddington,  Hampton,  Sunbury,  Whitton, 

Isleworth,  Brentford,  Ealing,  Hanwell,  Wembly,  Willsdon, 

Kingsbury,  The  Hyde,  Mill  Hill,  Highwood  Hill,  Totte- 

ridge.  Whetstone,  East  Barhet,  Southgate,  Winchmore  Hill, 

and  Enfield. 

ESSEX. 

Chinkford,  Loughton,  Chigwell  and  Row,  Barking  Side, 
Chad  well,  and  Barking. 

Cash,  in  gold  or  silver,  or  other  articles  of  value  enclosed 
in  letters,  (notes  or  drafts  for  money  excepted)  to  be  men. 
tioned  to  the  office-keeper  at  putting  in ;  but  bank  notes,  or 
others  payable  to  bearer,  to  be  cut  in  half,  and  the  second 
part  not  to  be  sent  till  the  receipt  of  the  first  is  acknowledged. 

This  ofEce  is  not  liable  to  make  good  the  loss  of  any  pro- 
perty fent  by  post. 

Persons  having  occasion  to  complain  of  delay  in  the  deli- 
very of  their  letters,  must  send  the  covers  inclosed,  in  a  line 
to  the  comptroller,  stating  the  precise  time  of  delivery ;  as 
the  dated  stamp  will  assist  materially  in  discovering  where  the 
neglect  lies. 

This  office  is  under  the  direction  of  the  post-masters  gene« 
ral,  who  appoint  a  comptroller,  accomptant,  receiver  and 
comptroller's  clerk  and  messengers.  Tliere  are  fifteen  sorters 
and  four  sub-sorters  of  the  letters,  six  stampers,  besides  a 
great  number  of  messengers  or  letter  carriers,  within  the  bills 
of  mortality,  for  receiving  or  taking  in  letters. 

Sherborne  Lane,  in  which  part  of  the  General  Post 
Office  is  situated,  is  so  named  from  the  many  shares  or  divi- 
sions into  which  the  Lang-bourne  was  separated  before  it 
emptied  itself  into  the  Thames. 

At  the  corner  of  Abchurch  Lane,  in  Lombard  Street,  is 

THE  PHCENIX  FIRE  OFFICE, 

for  insuring  houses,  farmers^  stock,  goods  and  merchandize^ 

and 
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and  shipping,  from  lofs  or  damage  by  fire.  At  this  office 
hay  and  corn  in  barns  or  stacks,  and  other  forming  stocky 
may  be  insured  at  two  shillings  and  six-pence  per  cent,  per 
annum. 

Ships^  barges,  and  all  manner  of  water  craft,  also  cargo 
on  board,  may  be  insured  at  three  shillings  per  cent,  per  an* 
nwfiiy  for  sums  not  exceeding  3000/, 

Larger  sums  ;  also  sugar  refiners,  sugar  grinders,  aea-biB* 
cuit  bakers,  distillers,  lamp-black  and  cart-grease  makers, 
musical  instrument  makers,  cotton  or  flax  spinners,  caUco 
printers,  manufactories  worked  by  steam  engines,  wind  corn- 
mills  with  kilns,  chemists  laboratories,  japanners,  varnish 
makers,  tu|:pentine  works,  t;heatres,  and  other  extraordinary 
risks,  may  be  insured  by  special  agreement. 

N.  B.  In  London, — buildings  and  goods  in  the  water-side 
districts  from  the  Tower  to  Limehouse,  and  on  the  oppoate 
shorq^re,  (on  account  of  the  additional  hazard  in  those 
parts)  charged  one  degree  higher  than  such  buildings  or 
goO<}^'^|Pould  be  rated  in  other  situations.— -Any  number  of 
buildings  and  goods  in  various  places  belonging  to  one  person, 
or  held  in  joint  trust,  or  in  copartnership,  may  be  insured  in 
one  policy,  but  each  must  be  separately  valu^. 

Abchurch  Lane  is  mentioned  by  Pope,  as  the  residence  of 
Mr.  John  Moore,  author  of  the  celebrated  worm  powder,  to 
whom  the  poet  addresses  himself  in  the  following  lines  : 

**  O  leaLned  friend  of  Abchurch-Lane. 

Who  sett'st  our  entrails  free ! 
Vain  is  thy  art,  thy  powder  vain. 

Since  worms  must  feed  on  thee." 

Near  Bircliin  Lane  stood  the  house  of  WiUiam  de  la  Pole, 
cjreated  a  knight  banneret  in  France  by  Edward  III.  with  al- 
lowance out  of  the  customs  of  Hull  in  support  of  his  dignity ; 
he  was  an  opulent  merchant,  and  used  to  supply  the  royal 
wants ;  this  occasioned  him  to  be  appointed  kiiig^s  merchant.^ 
Richard,  his  brother,  a  merchant  in  Hull,  held  also  the  fame 
office  for  Edward  IIL  denominated  "  Dilectus  mercator  Ri- 
cardus  do  la  Pole,  Pincema  noster.'* 

♦  Sec  page  100. 
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The  above  William  was  the  stem  of  a  numerous  race  of 
English  nobility,  equally  remarkable  for  their  ambition  and 
their  misfortunes.  His  son  Michael  was  created  eairl  of  Sufi> 
folk,  yet  continued  in  his  office  of  tinges  merchant^  aqd 
lived  in  hb  father's  house.  He  at  length  became  lord  chao^ 
cellor;  but  being  accused  of  embezzling  the  public  money, 
and  divers  other  crimes,  was  banished  the  kingdom,  and  died 
at  Paris  in  13&9,  of  a  broken  heart.  His  son  Michael  was 
restored  to  the  family  honours^  and  died  of  a  flux  at  the  siege 
of  Harfleur,  in  September  1415;  and  in  the  very  following 
month,  his  son  and  successor^  another  Michael^  fell  in  the 
battle  of  Agincourt.     His  brother  William  succeeded,  and 

was  created  marquis,  and  then  doke  of  Suffolk.    He  was  the 
£a,vourite  of  the  spirited  Margaret  of  Anjou,  and  was  of 
distinguished  abilities ;  but  by  bis  insolence  he  enraged  th^ 
nobility  so  greatly,  that,  on  an  accusation  of  his  being  the 
cause  of  the  loss  of  France^  they  banished  him  the  kingdom. 
On  his  passage  to  Calais,  he  was  seized  by  a  vessel  sent  ex« 
pressly  to  intercept  him,  and  was  brought  to  Dover,  be- 
headed by  the  captain  of  the  ship  in  the  cock-boat,  without 
ceremony,  and  his  body  thrown  upon  the  sands,  where  it  was 
found  by  his  chaplain  and  buried  at  Wingfield  in  Suffolk* 
The  nobility  dreaded  his  return,  therefore  took  this  method 
to  free  themselves  from  so  formidable  an  enemy.    John,  his 
son,  succeeded  him.    Hb  son  Edmund,  who  was  condemned 
for  a  murder,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  received  his  par* 
don ;  but  in  the  following  reign  was  executed  for  treason,  in 
1513.     His  crime,  however,  with  the  tyrant  Henry  VIII.  was 
chiefly  his  relationship  to  the  royal  house  of  York.     The 
venerable  Margaret,  countess  of  Salisbury,  as  we  have  al- 
ready mentioned,  was  barbarously  brought  to  the  block  for 
the  same  reason;  her  son,  cardinal  Pole,  would  not  have 
been  spared,  had  the  tyrant  reached  him ;  and  Henry  Pole, 
lord  MontacQte,  suffered  for  corresponding  with  him.    And 
thus  ended  this  ill-fated  family. 

On  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  house  of  Messrs.  Martins 
and  Co.  bankers,  formerly  stood  the  house  and  shop  of  Sir 
Thomas  Gresham.    The  grasshopper^  which  was  the  original 
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sign  used  by  that  great  man,  is  in  the  possession  of  those 
gentlemen,  and  is  certainly  an  honourable  memorial  of  so 
great  a  predecessor. 

Nearly  opposite  Abchurch  Lane  Vi 

THE  PELICAN  LIFE  OFFICE. 

The  system  of  life  insurance  was  very  little  known  or  prac« 
ticed  in  this  country  till  the  laft  century;  about  the  middle  of 
which,  the  Equitable  Society  was  formed  upon  a  very  liberal 
and  extensive  plan,  under  which  individuals  were  enabled  to 
improve  the  provision  for  their  families  by  small  annual  pay- 
ments, adjusted  upon  new  tables,  and  upon  rates  more  mo- 
derate than  those  of  their  predecessors,  and  which  became 
so  far  extended,  as  to  allow  the  sum  of  5000/.  to  be  secured 
on  one  life.  Previously  to  this  foundation,  other  chartered 
companies  had  been  raised  ;  but  were  very  inconsiderable  in 
their  object  or  their  effect  till  this  period. 

In  the  year  1797,  the  proprietors  of  the  Pheenix  Fire  /w- 
surance  Company^  determined  to  set  on  foot,  upon  separate 
funds,  an  office  for  granting  such  insurances,  and  providing 
portions  for  children  on  their  attaining  the  age  of  maturity. 
They  purchased  the  house  built  by  Sir  Charles  Asgifi,  lord 
mayor  of  London  in  175S,  and  associated  in  the  new  firm  a 
number  of  persons  of  known  opulence  and  respectability. 

The  probabilities  of  the  duration  of  life  at  every  age  hav- 
ing been  very  fully  investigated  by  the  ingenious  labours  of 
Dr.  Halley,  De  Moivre,  Dodwell,  Simpson,  Smart,  Mr. 
Baron  Mazeres,  Dr.  Price,  Mr.  Morgan,  and  many  other 
able  enquirers,  the  table  of  rates  of  the  new  company  were 
founded  upon  a  comparison  of  the  several  computations  of 
those  writers,-«-of  the  tables  extant  of  the  several  existing 
companies, — and  on  considerations  of  the  present  interest  of 
money,  combined  with  the  aspects  of  the  public  funds.  .  From 
the  whole  of  these,  the  table  of  the  Pelican  Company  is,  in 
many  parts,  reduced  below  the  standard  of  the  most  moder« 
ate  among  its  competitors,  and  considerably  lower  than  that 
of  others  among  them. 

The  prudence,  the  policy,  and  the  benevolent  tendency 
of  life  insurance,  has  been  marked  with  the  high  sanction  of 
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l^ifllatiTe  recdnnnendation ;  for  the  sums  expended  for  this 
purpose  have  been  with  equal  wisdom  and  benevolence  ex- 
empted from  the  operation  of  the  income  tax,  by  a  special 
clause  for  that  purpofe. 

This  precaution  was  of  the  highest  importance  to  such 
OS  hold  estates^  benefices,  salaries,  pensions,  or  income  of 
any  kind^  dependant  on  their  own  lives ;  and  that  parents 
thus  circumstanced  may  hence  make  a  secure  provision  for 
their  families,  who  might  otherwise  become  bereft,  or  left 
with  inadequate  support.    It  furnishes  also  a  firm  collateral 
security,  which  gives  facility  to  those  who  have  occasion  to 
take  up  money  upon  loan,  and  to  all  who  hcdd  leases  determin* 
able  upon  their  own  lives,  or  on  the  lives  of  others ;  for  |gr 
insuring  only  the  amount  of  such  fines  as  are  payable  for  re« 
moval,  life  leases  may  be  rendered  equal  to  freehold  tenures* 
We  might  recount  a  multiplicity  of  advantages  which  would 
accrue  from  this  method  of  securing  property  to  posterity ; 
but  we  only  think  it  necessary  to  mention  an  important  ap- 
plication of  property  to  answer  a  praise- worthy  end ;  namely, 
providing  endowments  for  children  on  their  attaining  the  age 
of  twenty 'One  years;  a  period  when  they  stand  most  in  need 
of  such  assistance,  and  for  want  of  which  too  many  arc  pre- 
cluded from  settling  advantageously  in  the  world.    Such  en- 
dowments the  founders  of  the  Pelican  Office,  by  a  most  la- 
borious investigation,  have  been  enabled  to  compute,  both 
in  respect  to  a  whole  progeny,  and  to  individual  children ; 
and  as  in  a  major  number  of  cases  it  might  better  suit  the 
convenience  of  the  parent  or  nominating  relation  or  friend, 
to  pay  in  by  instalments  some  part  of  the  premium  or  pur- 
chase money,  rather  than  to  advance  the  whole  sum  at  once^ 
it  became  necessary  to  compute  what  division  of  the  pay- 
ments could  be  made  which  should  at  once  provide  for  the. 
accoAoiodation  of  the  purchaser,  and  yet  afford  sufficient 
compensation  to  the  office  for  the  retardation  of  the  premium, 
and  for  the  risque  which  it  undertakes  by  that  part  of  the 
engagement,  by  which  it  agrees  in  all  such  endowment  poll'* 
ciesy  to  forego  and  relinquish  aUstich  instalments  as  shall  re^ 
main  unpaid,  in  case  of  and  after  the  death  of  the  parent, 
relation,  or  nominating  friend ;  the  object  of  this  latter  prov 
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rision  is  to  emancipate  the  widow  or  guardian  of  orphaii 
claimants  from  any  burden  of  payment,  yet  preserving  the 
title  of  the  endowed  orphans  in  equal  force,  as  if  the  whole 
of  these  latter  instalments  should  have  been  fully  paid  up. 

Such  an  institution  could  not  long  be  without  considerable 
and  extensive  patronage.  Persons  in  the  highest  ranks  of  the 
community  soon  became  its  supporters,  and  purchased  en- 
dowments for  their  children ;  and  although  the  company,  as 
yet  in  its  infancy,  limit  this  part  of  their  undertaking  to  sums 
not  exceeding  500/.  upon  any  one  child,  further  experience, 
no  doubt,  will  induce  them  to  extend  the  plan,  -so  as  to  ren- 
der it  an  objefi;  of  greater  attention  among  the  higher  orders 
^  the  community.  The  foundation  and  support  of  such  in- 
stitutions mark  at  the  same  time  the  wisdom  and  philanthropy 
of  a  country. 

The  Pelican  Office  is  under  the  direction  of  Sir  William 
Curtis,  baronet,  alderman,  and  member  of  parliament  for 
the  city  of  London,  besides  thirteen  trustees  and  directors. 

A  board  of  directors  is  held  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays, 
from  half  past  one  to  three  o^ clock  for  general  purpofes :  but 
insurances  may  be  effected  every  day  within  office  hours. 

Renewal  premiums  are  to  be  paid  within  fifteen  days  after 
the  time  stipulated  in  the  policy,  or  the  insurance  becomes 
void,  but  may  be  revived  within  three  calendar  months,  by 
paying  the  said  premium,  with  a  fine  of  lOs.  per  cent,  ac- 
companied by  a  warrantee  of  the  health  of  the  life  assured. 

No  additional  charge  will  attach  to  the  premium  on  effect- 
ing an  insurance  at  this  office,  except  for  the  policy,  unless 
the  person,  whose  life  is  proposed  to  be  assured,  does  not 
appear  at  the  office,  or  before  one  of  the  company's  agents 
in  the  country.  The  charge  for  non-appearance  will  then 
be  as  follows : 

On  policies  for  a  single  year,  10^.  per  cent.  On  policies 
granted  for  any  number  of  years,  not  exceeding  seven,  15^. 
per  cent.  On  policies  for  the  whole  term  of  life,  or  for  any 
term  beyond  seven  years,  20^.  per  cent. 

Persons  about  to  enter  into  the  state  of  matrimony,  may 
purchase  endowments  for  all  daughters ;  or,  if  preferred  for 
•U  children  of  both  sexes,  so  as  to  secure  the  sum  of  100, 
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£00,  300,  400,  or  500/.  to  each  daughter— or  to  each  son 
and  daughter,  on  their  severally  attaining  the  age  of  twen:^« 
one  years,  on  the  following  terms : 

"  The  sumt  onder- 

mentioiied^  to  be      to  erery 

paid  to  every  unand 
daughter  born  Or  every, 

of  suchmarrU  daughter^  "* 

ilge,  at  the  age  at  the  ^ 

of  11  years.  of  ai  years. 


Premium  pre*  To  be  »ded  by 

Tious  to  the  future  annual 

time  of  mar-  payments  of 
riage. 


£.   20 

£.   2 

40 

4 

60 

6 

• 

JOO 

10 

200 

20 

For  which 
respect- 
ive pay- 
ments  . 
4  ^  the  of-  S 
fice  wiU 
guaran- 
tee 


£. 

.  100 

£-so 

200 

100 

300  ■ 

150 

500 

250 

500 


A  copy  of  the  register  of  birth  and  baptism,  signed  by 
the  father  (or  in  his  absence  duly  authenticated)  is  to  be 
deposited  in  the  office  within  three  months  after  the  birth  of 
each  daughter,  or  each  child,  according  to  the  case;  and 
such  register  shall  be  entered  on  the  office  books  free  of  ex- 
pense. No  child  to  be  admitted  a  claimant  unless  duly  re- 
gistered as  above  stated. 

The  annual  payment  must  be  continued  until  the  death  of 
the  child  or  children,  or  until  they  shall  respectively  attain 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years. 

To  guard  against  fraud,  regulations  have  been  established, . 
and  no  one  can  be  admitted  to  any  of  the  benefits  arising  from 
the  funds  of  the  Pelican  Office,  but  on  giving  the  name, 
rank,  and  profession  of  the  life  to  be  insured,— present  resi- 
dence,— date  and  place  of  birth,— ^e,  next  birth-day,— « 
sum  to  be  assured,— for  what  tetm,— in  whose  name  or  be- 
half the  policy  is  desired,— reference  to  a  medical  gentleman 
to  ascertain  the  present  and  ordinary  state  of  health  of  the 

person 
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p«non  whose  iife  is  proposod  to  be  instired,— ^whedier  afflicted 
with  gouty  asthma,  fiu,  or  any  other  disorder,  tending  to 
sliorten  life,7-and,  whether  die  peiwn  whose  life  is  proposed 
to  be  insured  intends  to  appear  at  the  office. 

The  very  striking  and  beautiful  ornament  of  emblematical 
figures  which  decorates  the  front  of  the  building  is  much  ad- 
Biiredy  and  is  pUced  on  the  cornice  of  the  fine  stone  front;  a 
specimen  of  the  most  correct  architecture,  and  alwajrs  con- 
sidered as  a  master  pieoe  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Taylor.*— 
The  ideas  upon  which  the  group  was  founded  were  taken 
from  the  el^ant  pencil  of  lady  Diana  Beauclerk,  and  were 
executed  at  Coade's  manufactory  by  M.  De  Vaare,  a  most 
ingenious  artist.  The  recumbent  figure  at  the  east  end  has 
been  particularly  admired  for  its  graceful  attitude  and  ana- 
tomical correctness.* 

In  digging  anew  sewer  near  this  spot  in  1786,  the  remaina 
of  a  Roman  strata  were  discovered,  with  many  coins  and  an- 
tique cnriodtics  of  great  elegance.  The  workmen  had  dug 
through  four  beds,  the  first  consisting  of  factitious  earth, 
about  thirteen  feet  sjk  inches  thick,  all  accumulated  since 
the  desertion  of  the  antient  street;  the  second  of  brick,  two 
feet  thick,  the  ruins  of  buildings;  the  third  of  ashes  only, 
the  depth  of  three  inches ;  the  fourth  of  Roman  pavement, 
common  and  tesselated,  upon  which  the  coins  and  other  an^ 
tiquities  were  discovered:  beneath  wiis  the  original  earth. 
The  predominant  articles  were  earthen  ware,  mostly  oma'*> 
mented  in  a  beautiful  manner.  The  most  curious  parts  of 
this  interesting  discovery  were  published  in  the  **  Archoc- 
ologia  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,"  f 

The  Roman  antiquities  dug  up  under  the  church  of  St. 
Mary  Woolnoth,  have.already  been  mentioned.  J 

Here  also  stood  an  antient  tavern  built  by  Sir  Simon  Eyre, 
which  was  called  t/ie  CardinaVs  Hat  Tavern.  This  could 
not  have  been  a  place  of  resort  for  those  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  taking  wine  and  exercising  themselves  in  jollity ; 
but  merely  a  warehouse  in  which  goods  were  prepared  for 

*  Europ.  Mag.  VoK  XXXIX,  S62.  f  Vol.  VIII. 

t  Vol.  I.  page  33, 
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$a1e:  this  suppositjon  is  strengthened  by  the  sign  of  the  ar>^« 
dmoTs  hat.  8ir  Simon ,  bj  his  sevend  foundations  appeaif 
to  have  been  a  pious  roan,  and  could  not  be  thought  to  ridi* 
cule  the  cardinal's  hat  by  placing  it  as  a  sign  for  the  assem* 
bling  of  pot  companions.  In  antient  Latin  diclionarie%  Ta^ 
iema  in  its  first  sense  is  thua  described  '*  ^de^  ad  mfrc€$ 
fi  yendendas  paraia  ergo  tabtma  estmercataria^  cwm  ^wtffjfh 
tiumf  €t  hospitium  possint  esse  gratuikt^^  K^. 

Jane  Shore,  the  celebrated  concubine  of  the  licenliciw 
Edivard  IV.  was  the  wife  of  Mr.  Matthew  Shore,  a  goldsmith 
in  Lombard  Street.    Kii^  are  seldom  unsuccessful  in  theiv 
amorous  suits;  therefore  there  was  nothing  wonderful  in  Mrs. 
Shore's  removing  from  Lombard  Street  to  shine  at  court  as 
the  royal  favourite.     Historians  represent  her  as  extremely 
beautiful,  remarkably  chearful,  and  of  most  uncommon  ge- 
nerosity; the  king,  it  is  said,  was  no  less  captivated  with  her 
temper  than  with  her  person :  she  never  made  use  of  her  in- 
fluence over  him  to  the  prejudice  of  any  one;  and  if  sh* 
ever  importuned  him  it  was  in  favour  of  the  unfortunate. 
After  the  death  of  Edward,  she  attached  herself  to  the  lord 
Hastings,  and  when  Richard  III.  cut  off  that  nobleman  ai 
an  obstacle  to  his  ambitious  schemes,  Jane  Shore  was  arrested 
as  an  accomplice,  on  the  ridiculous  accusation  of  witchcraft: 
this  however  terminated  only  in  a  public  penance ;  except- 
ing that  Richard  rifled  her  of  all  her  little  property.     But, 
whatever  severity  might  have  been  exercised  towards  her,  it 
appears  that  she  was  alive,  though  sufficiently  wretched, 
under  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  when  Sir  Thomas  More  saw 
her  poor,  old,  and  shrivelled,  without  the  least  trace  of  her 
former  beauty.    Mr.  Rowe,  in  his  tragedy  of  "  Jane  Shore,'* 
has  adopted  the  popular  story  related  in  the  old  historical 
ballad,  of  her  perishing  by  hunger  in  a  ditch  where  Shore* 
ditch  now  stands.     This  will  be  sufficiently  exploded  when 
we  come  to  speak  of  that  quarter  of  the  metropolis. 

We  close  our  account  of  Lombard  Street  by  observing  from 
Stow,  that  '<  as  merchants  formerly  met  here  f<Mr  traffic,  so 
the  Pope's  merchants  also  traded  Ime  for  their  commodities, 
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and' had  good  markets  for  their  wafer  cakes,  sanctified  in 
Rome,  their  pardons,  &c.    For  I  read  thus,''  continues  he, 
^^in  an  old  book,  printed  Ann.  1545:   *  This  fine  flower 
(flour)  have  they  made  the  chiefest  of  all  their  trish  trash. 
I  pray  thee,  gentle  reader,  were  not  his  pardoners  mercba^ita 
to  them  ?  Yea,  it  is  well  known,  that  their  pardons  and  other  v^ 
of  their  trumpery  hath  been  bought  and  sold  in  I/MnlMl^rf^ 
Street  and  other  places,  as  thou  wilt  buy  and  sell  a  horse  uP 
Smithfield.'* 

Through  Pope's  Head  Alley  is  a  passage  into  Comhill, 
opposite  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  closes  the  Fourth  Rout* 
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^IjLCHERLEY,  sir  Roger,  lord  mayor  of  London  in  1512,  instance  of 
his  philanthropy  and  benevolence ;  p.  142,  n. 

Adams,  sir  Thomas,  lord  mayor  of  London  in  1646,  epitome  of  his  lifo 
and  honourable  character ;  28. 

Adultery,  singular  punishment  formerly  inflicted  on  a  woman  taken  in; 
121 ; — anecdote  of  a  priest  taken  up  tor  the  same  cringe ;  122. 

Aldermen,  list  of  those  who  have  filled  the  civic  chair,  with  an  enumera* 
tion  of  the  many  charitable  and  religious  institutions  founded  and  en-* 
dowed  by  them;  20  to 31. — Remote  date  of  their  office,  and  their 
original  appellation ;  33. — Ancient  customs  and  regulations  respecting 
aldermen ;  34 ; — singular  punishment  inflicted  on  one  for  not  lining  his 
citjf  cloak ;  ibid ; — their  persons  formerly  deemed  inviolable ;  ibid ; — 
their  election  for  life  first  established,  A.  D,  1394;  35; — mode  of 
their  election ;  ibid. 

Aldersgate  ward,  names  and  number  of  its  precincts  and  magistrates ;  96. 

Aldgate,  its  antiquity ;  1 80 ; — important  events  which  attended  the  re- 
erection  of  that  gate  in  the  year  1215;  181. 

ward,  history  of,  its  situation,  extent,  and  government ;  88. 

Alhallows  Barkine,  church  of,  its  foundation,  size,  and  beauty ;  216.— 
Anecdote  of  iulward  1.  who  erected  the  **  image  of  the  glorious  Virgin** 
therein;  ibid. — Dreadful  accident  near  this  building  in  1649;  217; — 
and  wonderful  escape  of  a  child  from  destruction ;  218. — Particulars  of 
the  great  personages  who  lie  buried  there ;  220. 

Alhallows,  Lombard-btreet,  first  account  of  this  church ;  45S ; — descrip- 
tion thereof ;  459 ; — and  of  its  monuments ;  460. 

Alhallows  Staining  (Mark  lane)  history  of  that  church ;  344. — Singular 
custom  said  to  have  been  anciently  practised  on  Palm  Sunday ;  345,  a. 

America,  description  of  its  trade  with  Great  Britain  ;  14. 

Andrew  Unders haft,  St.  origin  of  the  name,  and  history  of  that  church 
its  monuments,  &c. ;  162. — Description  of  the  tomb  of  Mr.  John  Stowe, 
the  celebrated  historian,  buried  here  in  1605  ;  166;-- epitome  of  his  life, 
sufferings,  and  death ;  1 69. 

Arabia,  description  of  its  trade  with  England ; 

Architecture,  ancient  and  modern,  observations  thereon ;  328  to  342. 

Armada,  Spanish,  names  and  description  of  the  various  instruments  of 
torture  and  destruction  taken  on  board  it ;  248. 

Armoury  in  the  Tower  of  London,  description  thereof,  and  of  the  various 
instruments  laid  up  there;  236.— Account  of  the  royal  personages  with- 
in the  horse  armoury ;  242 ; — and  of  the  instruments  of  war  in  the 
Spanish  armoury ;  248. 

Artillery  Ground^  description  of  it,  with  an  account  of  the  Artillery  Com« 
pany;  394. 

B. 

Bakers' Hall,  description  of  that  btructure,  and  its  use;  266; — Acts  of 
parliament  against  mal-practices  in  the  making  and  selling  of  bread ; 
267. — Accurate  statement  of  the  price  of  the  quartern  loaf  in  the  differ-- 
eat  mayoralties  from  the  year  1735  to  1806  ;  259. 

Bank  Buildings,  description  of  them,  and  the  officer  bdooging  thereto ;  1 1 5. 
VoL.iL  A  Barbaw, 
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Barbara,  St.  account  of  the  ancient  guild  of,  and  the  exalted  personage& 

who  belonged  to  it ;  205. 
Basingstoke  canal,  its  history,  and  the  names  of  the  towns  with  which  it 

communicates ;  79. 
Bassishaw  ward,  (the smallest  in. London)  account  of  it ;  95. 
Beer,  ancient  recipe  for  making  it;  195,  n.— quantity  exported  in  the 

reigns  of  Henry  VIL  and  queen  Elixalicth  ;  195. 
Benedict,  or  Saint  Bennet,  brief  account  of  him,  and  of  the  church  dedi* 
cated  to  him  in  Gracediurch-street;  359. 

,  St.  (or  Bennet  Fmk)  church  of,  history  of  that  edifice ;  450.-- 

Particulars  of  the  life  and  writings  of  the  Reverend  S.  Clark,  one  of  its 
curates;  451. 

BiUiogsgatc  ward>  supposed  origin  of  the  name,  its  government,  and  the 
number  of  the  names  of  the  precincts  into  which  it  is  divided;  91. — 
Customs  anciently  paid  at  Billingsgate;  285.-*Low  price  of  fish  in  the 
reign  o(  Edward  i. ;  SSd. — Observations  on  the  frauds  practised  in  the 
trade;  287. — Acts  against  forestallers  and  regraters  offish  ;  290. 

Birchtn  lane,  origin  of  its  name,  and  description  of  its  inhabitants ;  123. — 
Singular  anecak)te  of  a  poor  countryman  who  lost  his  hood,  and  found  it 
hanging  up  in  one  of  the  old  clothes  shops  in  this  lane ;  ibid. 

Bishop  s-gate,  brief  account  of  it,  from  its  erection  to  its  demolition ;  434. 

—  ■  ward,  its  origin,  situation,  extent,  and  government ;  89. 

Blood,  bold  attempt  of  that  desperado  to  steal  the  crown  of  England,  and 
the  singular  conduct  of  Cbaries  11.  on  that  occasion ;  233. 

Boleyn,  Anne,  consort  of  the  tyrant,  Henrj- VIII.  brief  memoirs  of  her, 
and  particulars  of  her  unhappy  fate ;  254. 

Botolph,  St.  parish,  and  wharf  of;  see  305. 

church  of,  AUlgate,  description  of  that  edifice  and  its  monih 

mcnts;  383^ 

— — church  of,  Bishopsgate,  history  thereof;  401 ; — account  of  its 

monumefits;  40'J. 

Bowyers,  account  of  that  ancient  company ;  457. 

Bread-street  ward,  particulars  of  its  situation  and  government ;  1*7, 

Bridge  ward  within,  account  of,  and  of  its  magistrates  ;  91. 
■  ■  ■  ■  without ;  sec  Soqthwarkt 

British  Fire-oOice,  nature  of  its  establishment,  and  the  liberal  plan  of  in- 
surance thereat ;  120. 

Bcoad-street  ward,  the  number  and  names  of  its  precincts  and  governor* ;  t>0. 

Burleigh,  Cecil,  lord,  anecdote  of  him ;  171,  n.  248,  n. 

Burley,  sir  Simon  de,  epitome  of  the  life  of  that  illuitrious  knight ;  157. 

Butciiers,  account  of  tbc  company  of;  325, 

C. 

Cage,  description  of  the  prison  formerly  so  called>  and  the  crimes  for  the 
punishment  of  wiiich  it  was  erected  ;  122. 

Canal  navigation,  history  of  it;  71  to  84; — great  advantages  attending 
it;  85. 

Candlewick  ward,  its  origin,  situation,  and  government;  91. 

Canute,  the  Dane,  anecdote  of  him,  and  the  just  reward  bestowed  by  him 
on  a  traitor  to  his  king  and  country ;  389. 

Castle  Baynard  ward,  origin  of  its  name,  and  account  of  its  principal 
streets  and  magistrates ;  98. 

Catharine  Coleman,  St.  church  of,  account  and  description  of  that  struc- 
ture; 179, 

; —  Cree,  St.  brief  memoirs  of  her ;  173 ;— description  of  the  church 

dediQiKled  to  her,  and  of  its  principal  raonuments;  170. — Remaikahle 
.  occasion  of  iB8tiluUQBt\x«  iieiiwya  anu>xiXiLN  v^^cUed  in  this  church ;  177 . 
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Catharine,  St.  Jowcr,  histor}*  of  the  church  and  hospital  thereof;  108; — 
and  the  dissolution  of  the  latter,  \rith  the  illicit  measure:!  resorted  to  for 
that  purpoite;  199  to  202. — ^The  present  royal  hospital  founded,  and 
dedicated  to  the  same  saint ;  202 ; — names  ot  its  principal  benefactors ; 
203. — Account  of  the  two  dreadful  fires  in  it8  neighbourhood  in  the 
years  1762  and  1705;  '200. — Description  of  the  church,  or  free  chapel. 
Its  beautiful  structure,  and  grand  organ ;  207 ; — spiritual  and  temporal 
jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  hospital  over  its  precincts  and  liberties ; 
209. 

Cecil,  lord  Burleigh,  anecdotes  of  him;  171,  248,  n. 

Chamberlain  of  I^ndon,  nature  of  his  ofHce ;  39. 

Chamberlain's  court,  description  of  it,  and  its  jurisdiction ;  53. 

Chantries,  explanation  of  the  term^  and  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
formerly  endowed ;  306. 

CliarlesII.  king  of  England,  anecdote  of  him ;  433,  n. 

Charles  V.  emperor  of  Gennany,  anecdote  of  him,  and  the  assistance  he 
received  from  a  single  family  of  merchants ;  100,  n. 

Cheap  ward>  account  of,  and  the  names  of  its  principal  magistrates  and 
streets;  94. 

China,  account  of  its  trade  witli  Great  Britain;  14. 

Churches,  number  of,  in  London  and  Westminster ;  59. 

Citizens  of  London,  their  present  humane  and  honorable  character  and 
opulence ;  54,  55 ; — instance  of  the  latter ;  56. — ITieir  bloody  conduct 
towards  |he  Jews  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I. ;  370. 

City  of  London,  its  government,  magistracy,  and  police ;  with  a  list  of 
its  officers,  and  the  nature  of  their  employment ;  17  to  41. — Account  of 
the  several  courts  of  justice  and  other  courts  in  London,  and  their  juris- 
diction; 43' to  54. 

City  Remembrancer,  see  Remembrancer, 

Clare,  St.  her  birth;  183;  and  holy  turn  of  mind;  184;  particulars  of 
her  life,  and  the  miracles  she  performed  ;  ibid. 

,  St.  convent  of,  its  foundation;  183; — description  thereof,  and 

account  of  its  benefactions ;  1 85. 

Clothworkers'  Hall,  description  of  that  edifice ;  353. — History  of  the  com- 
pany; 354. 

Coal  Exchange,  description  of  that  structure ;  278. — Price  of  coals  and  the 
quantity  imported  at  stated  periods  from  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  to  the 
present  time;  278. — Laws  respecting  coal'dealers ;  279. — First  cost  of 
coals  at  Newcastle  in  1800,  a|)d  the  further  expence  attending  their 
delivery  to  the  consumer;  ibid.  n. — l^enalties  against  mal-practices  in 
the  sale  of  this  article;  281. 

Coal  trade,  number  of  ships  employed  in  it,  their  aggregate  amount,  anU 
the  value  of  their  imports  and  exports ;  15. — (See  Coal  Exchange  J. 

Coining,  description  oi  the  process  of,  at  the  Mint  in  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don; 229. 

Coleman-street  ward,  its  situation  and  govemnfent;  95, 

ColeynVj nn  (or  inn),  desiription  thereof,  and  of  the  great  contro\'cci^ 
respcctmg  it  in  1391 ;  127. 

Common  Council,  court  of,  description  of  it,  and  its  jurisdiction  ;  43. 

— : Crier  of  London,  the  dutv  attached  to  his  ofiicc;  41. 

— Serjeant  of  London,  his  (futy  and  eumloyment ;  39. 

Hall,  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  usually  convened ;  46. 

-; Hunt,  the  nature  of  that  office  in  London  ;  41. 

Condaniine,  niai-shal  la,  his  exclamation  on  seeing  the  pavement  of  Lon- 
don; 99. 

Cord  wainers*  ward,  origin  of  the  name,  its  situation,  &c. ;  94. 

A  2  •»  Corn 
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Corn  Exchange,  description  of  that  edifice,  and  the  purposes  for  which  ft 
was  built ;  330 ; — account  of  the  New  Exchange  for  com  and  seed ;  33 1. 

Cornhill  ward,  its  number  of  precincts  and  government ;  90. 

Coroner  of  London,  his  duty  and  employment ;  40 ;    the  antiquities  of 
this  office;  ibid.  n. 

Court  of  Hustins,  description  of  it ;  43. 

m,  Lord  Mayor  ana  Aldermen,  account  of,  and  the  nature  of  its  juris- 

diction; 44. 

—  Orphans,  its  guardianship,  and  the  cognizance  it  takes  of  the 


property  of  deceased  citizens ;  46. 
— Requests  (or  court  of  conscience)  object  of  its  jurisdiction  and 

power ;  47. 
. Wardmote,  description  of  it ;  47 ; — form  of  the  lord  mayorV 

precept  to  the  aldermen  ot  the  different  wards  for  holding  the  same ;  ibid. 
— —  Hall-mote,  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  usually  convened ;  53. 
-  St.  Martin- le-grand,  extent  and  nature  of  its  jurisdiction  ;  54. 


--  the  Tower  of  London,  description  of  it ;  ibid. 


Craven,  lord,  anecdotes  of  him  and  his  father,  sir  William  CraTen,  lord 
mayor  in  1610;  168. 

Cripplegate  ward,  its  antiquities,  origin,  and  situation ;  95. 

Crosoy  House,  description  of  it;  417;— account  of  sir  John  Crosbie,  i^ 
founder;  418. 

Croydon -caiial,  its  history,  and  names  of  the  towns  and  places  with  which 
it  communicates ;  80. 

Crutchecl  Friars,  account  of  the  religious  institution  formerly  so  called  ; 
332 ; — dissolution  of  the  monastery,  in  consequence  of  the  frailty  of  its 
prior;  ibid. — purposes  to  which  ii  was  afterwards  applied;  333. 

Custom-House,  history  of  it ;  261 ; — account  of  the  seizures  and  sales  pre- 
vious and  subsequent  to  the  River  police ;  '262,  n. — Comparison  be- 
tween the  Custom-house  of  London  and  that  of  Dublin,  and  the  decided 
superiority  of  the  latter;  263. — Account  of  the  government  of  the 
customs,  and  the  powers  vested  in  the  boards  of  customs  and  excise; 
263y  2&i, — Amount  of  the  customs  at  stated  periods  from  the  year  1590 
to  1802,  inclusive ;  263. 

D. 

De  Courcy,  lord,  anecdote  of  him,  and  the  great  privilege  conferred  on 
him  and  his  descendants ;  244. 

Devonshire-square,  account  thereof,  and  the  great  personages  who  for- 
merly inhabited  it ;  393. 

Diocese  of  I-ondon,  account  of  it,  and  its  jurisdiction;  59. 

Dionisius,  St.  (or  St.  Dionis)  Back-church,  Fenchvlrch-strcet,  history  of 
that  edifice  and  of  its  patron  saint ;  355. 

Dissentenj,  number  of  their  chapels  in  and  about  the  metropolis ;  59. 

Dowgate  ward,  its  origin,  situation,  and  government ;  93. 

Dudley,  John,  duke  oi*  Northumberiand,  his  great  ambition,  the  occasion 
of  the  death  of  his  son,  lord  Guildford  Dudley,  and  his  unhappy  wife, 
lady  Jane  Gray  ;  255. 

Duke  s  Place,  origin  of  the  name,  and  history  of  the  ancient  priory  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  which  fonnerly  stood  therein  ;  362. — Description  of  the 
church  of  St.  James,  in  this  place ;  363; — verses  written  to  eternize  the 
memory  of  sir  Edward  Barkham,  who  was  buried  here ;  ibid. — Descrip- 
tion of  the  Jews'  synagogue ;  381. 

Dunstan,  Saint,  menioii-s  of  that  renowned  prelate;  270; — instances  of 
his  mirade!^,  visions,  and  divine  revelations;  271. — Description  of  the 
lE^urch  dedicated  to  him,  deoomiAated  St.  Dunstan  in  the  East ;  272 ; 

—and 
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—  and  its  monuments;  273. — Particulars  of  the  riot  which  took  place  in 
this  church  in  1417,  and  the  penance  imposed  on  the  rioters ;  276. 


East  India  House,  history  of  its  erection,  establishment,  and  trade ;  147. — 
Articles  originally  imported  by  the  company ;  148,—  Singular  petition 
presented  by  the  benevolent  Mr.  Bragge  to  James  I.  on  the  affairs  of 
the  company;  ibid.  n. — Value  of  the  original  shares  ;  149. — State  of  .the 
trade  in  the  early  periods  of  its  establishment;  150,  n. — Value  of  the  sin- 
gle article  of  tea  imported  by  the  company  at  the  commencement  of 
the  1 8th  centur}' ;  151. —  Interference  of  parlfament  in  the  affairs  of  India 
in  1783,  with  the  result ;  152.— Nature  of  iMr.  Pitt's  bill  for  the  better 
regulation  ot  the  company,  in  the  following  year;  153 — New  charters 
granted  to  the  company  in  1793 — state  of  its  affairs  at  that  time ;  154. — 
Description  of  the  government  of  the  company  as  it  now  stands ;  155  ; 
— and  extent  of  its  territorial  acquisitions  in  the  East  Indies  ;  ibid. — 
Observations  on  the  buildings  which  anciently  occupied  the  ground  on 
which  the  India  House  now  stands;  156; — description  thereof,  and 
of  the  various  purposes  to  which  the  interior  is  appropriated  ;  158. 

Ecclesiastical  government  of  London,  account  of;  58; — number  of 
churches  in  that  city  and  Westminster;  59. 

Edmund  the  King,  St.  church  of,  history  of  that  edifice ;  454; — account 
of  its  principal  monuments ;  455. 

Edric,  the  murderer  of  Edmund  Ironside,  just  reward  bestowed  on  him 
for  his  perfidy ;  380. 

Education,  public  and  private,  seminaries  of,  their  number  in  and  about 
the  metropolis ;  59. 

Edward  III.  anecdote  of  him,  after  the  siege  of  Calais ;  191. 

Elizabeth,  Queen,  anecdote  of  her ;  346. 

England,  comparison  between  its  rental  of  houses  and  lands  four  centuries 
ago,  and  its  present  improved  one ;  5. — Great  Britain  proved  to  be  the 
grand  medium  of  commerce  between  the  principal  nations  of  the  world  ; 
12; — statement  in  support  of  this  assertion ;  13. — Account  of  the  ex- 
ports and  imports  of  England  ;  13 — their  total  amount,  and  the  num- 
ber of  ships  employed  in  the  trade  of  Great  Britain;  15.---Great  re- 
semblance between  the  legislative  government  of  the  empire  and  the 
civil  government  of  the  metropolis ;  17. — Honorable  character  of  tlie 
nobility  and  gentry  of  England ;  55. — History  of  the  inland  navigation 
of  thekingdom;  71; — and  of  the  East  Incha  company,  its  establish- 
ment, trade.  Sec.  ;  147. — Singular  petition  prcsontecl  to  James  I.  by  the 
benevolent  Mr.  Bragge,  on  the  affairs  of  the  company;  148. — Charles 
II.  forms  a  new  company,  and  adds  coBsiderablv  to  their  territorial 
possessions  in  India ;  149. — James,  duke  of  York,  opposes  the  East 
India  merchants,  and  upholds  the  African  trade;  150. — ^I'he  parliament 
of  England  interferes  in  the  affairs  of  the  company,  and  forms  it  anew; 
152. — Progress  of  the  plague  in  England  in  tne  teginningof  the  four- 
teentii  century,  with  the  extent  of  its  devastations ;  191,  n. — First  men- 
tion of  the  Jews  in  England  ;  363. — William  Rufus  patronizes  them  to 
the  disparagement  of  his  Christian  subjects ;  ibid. — Instance  of  William's 
mercenary  and  irreligious  conduct ;  366. — Great  insolence  of  the  Jews, 
in  consequence  of  the  protection  afforded  them  ;  367. — Henry  II.  taxes 
them  exorbitantly ;  370 ;— his  death  ;  ibid. — Accession  of  Richard  I. 
and  great  massacre  of  the  Jews  at  that  time;  ibid. — Dreadful  tragedy 
acted  by  that  pereecuted  people  at  York,  when  driven  to  despair 
by  the  populace  ;  37 1 . — King  John  extends  his  protection  to  them ; 
J72 ; — but  subsequently  plumiers  and  maltniats  them ;  373,  374. — 
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Ilcnry  TIF.  somfnons  a  parliament  consisting  entirely  of  Jews ;  074 ;— ^ 
his  oljject  in  so  doing,  and  the  Jews'  great  disappointment ;  375.— The 
king  quarrels  with  his  barons,  and  retires  to  the  Tower  of  London ;  375  ; 
— bloody  conduct  of  the  barons  on  that  occasion ;  ibid. — Battle  at 
JLeweSy  and  defeat  and  capture  of  Heifty  and  his  family  by  the  victo- 
rious barons ;  376.— Particulars  of  the  reign  of  Edward  i.  and  his  treat- 
ment of  his  Jewish  subjects ;  377. — ^The  Jews  clip  and  adulterate  th^ 
current  coin  of  the  kingdom  ;  378  ;-^readful  massacre  of  them  iu  con- 
sequence;  ibid* — Edward  bsuiishes  the  great  body  of  that  people  from 
England ;  379* 

Elheiburga,  bt.  the  history  of  the  parish  church  of;  42&. 

£.%chaoge  Koyal,  see  Hot/al  Exchange. 

£.\change  Alley,  description  ot  it ;  li^O. 

incise  Office,  clesciiption  of  that  building ;  445. — Power  and  duty  of  tlic 
commissioners  of  excise,  with  the  prouuce  of  that  branch  of  the  reve« 
nuein  1805;  ibid. 

Exports  and  imports,  account  of;  13. 

F. 

Farriers,  company  of,  tlieir  origin  and  incorporation ;  450, 

I'landers,  account  of  its  trade  with  England  ;  U. 

Irarringdon  ward  within,  its  origin,  extent,  and  government ;  D7. 

■■      without,  its  boundaries,  siiuatiou,  and  number  of  pre- 
cincts; 9a. 

Yishy.  low  price  of,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  C80. — Observations  on  the 
frauds  practised  in  the  fish  trade ;  261  ;^-and  the  acts  of  parliament  U> 
founteract  them ;  i?89. 

Jislier,  John,  bishop  of  Rochester,  A.  D.  1535,  brief  memoirs  of  him,, 
and  of  his  upright  conduct  mni  consequent  condemnation ;  253 ; — 
alliclijig  letter  written  by  him,  while  in  cuntinenicnl,  to  the  secretary 
©t  stiitc,  praying  for  the  common  necessaries  of  life ;  ibid. 

¥\'i\ft  the  great  emolument  derivable  from  it;  4,  u- 

Vlelchcrs,  (or  Arrow-makers),  account  of  thai  ancient  company ;  457. 

France,  account  of  its  trade  with  England ;  13. 

Frederick,  prince  of  Wales,  (tither  of  his  present  majesty),  anecdote  of 
him ;  243,  n. 

Fellowship  Porters'  Hall,  use  of  this  bwilding,  and  number  of  companies 
ijito  which  ihe  porters  are  divided,  with  their  particular  occupatious  ; 
2l'7.  •-  Kemarkable  custom  in  use  among  the  poriecs ;  ibid« 

G. 

Gafjer,  sfr  John,  lord  mayor  of  fi0nck>n  in  1(>43,  remarkable  interposition 
of  Divine  providence  in  his  favour ;  177. 

George,  Saint,  history  of;  300; — description  of  the  tortures  he  suflered 
for  liis-  faith,  and  tlie  miracles  he  perlormed  ;  301 ;— iiis  inartyrdom, 
antl  the  great  n.'spect  paid  to  his  remains ;  ;J02. 

,  liotolph-iane,  history  of,  and  description  of  its  principal  monu- 
ments; 303. 

Germany,  account  of  its  trade  with  England  ;  13. 

Gbbe  Fire-oflice,  nature  and  principles  of  its  establislnuent ;  119. 

Glovers,  company  of,  their  incorporation  ;  •IjS. 

Gondamar,  count,  (ambassador  Irom  Spain  to  James  1 0  his  great  magni- 
lieence  ;  38t) ; — situation  oi  his  mansion  in  London;  387» 

Gooflman's  Fields,  tlieir  origin ;  1S8. 

Grand  Junction  canal,  history  of  its  navigation,  with  the  numbter  and 
iiames  of  the  towns  it  commuvucatcni  with ;  78. 
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Cr<»shani  College,  history  of  that  building  and  its  princclj  owner;  437  ; — 
sir  Tlionias  biiikls  the  Rmal  Exchange  (which  soe),  and  converts  his 
own  mansion  into  a  seat  for  the  Muses  ;  ibid. — Extract  from  his  will, 
establishing  the  same  ;  439. — List  of  the  professors  of  Gresham  college 
from  its  foundation  ;  441. — Other  particulars  respecting  it  ;  444. 

GrilT'ydd  ap  Rhys,  brief  memoirs  of  that  illustrious  person  ;  333,  w. 

Guernsey  and  Jersey,  number  of  ships  employed  m  the  trade  oif  thoKe 
islands,  their  aggregate  amount,  and  the  value  of  their  imports  and  ex- 
jiorls ;  15. 

<juinfa,  coast  of,  its  trade  with  Great  Britain ;  14^ 

Guild,  account  of  an  ancient  one,  dedicatecl  to  "  Our  Lady  de  Sahe 
Rr^na**  and  of  the  curious  certificate  preseoted  to  Edward  UL  ni^ 
Kpectiug  it ;  309. 

IL    ' 

Helen,  St.  church  of,  description  of  thiit  ancient  structure;  41P. — Brief 
history  of  the  saint  to  whom  it  is  dedi/atcd ;  420. — Account  of  the  prin* 
cipal  monuments,  and  their  curious  inscriptions;  421. — Singular  con- 
struction of  the  tomb  and  coilin  of  Mr.  Bancroi^,  a  person  notorious  and 
execrable  for  his  usury,  ^c.  &c. ;  427. 

Henry  VIII.  anecdote  of  him,  and  the  im{x>rtant  remunerations  he  made 
to  a  lady  for  presenting  him  with  some  tine  puddings!  172.— Another^ 
illustrative  of  the  protection  healibrdedto  Hans  Holbein;  17(3,  n. — 
Particulars  of  several  of  the  illustrious  persons  put  to  death  by  this 
tyrant;  253. 

Hiu,  sir  Rowland,  lord  raavor  of  London,  A.D.  1550,  his  greai  charac- 
ter, and  description  of  tlie  pillar  erected  by  him,  in  Uawkestone  park, 
Shropshiie;  21-. 

}  log-lane,  origin  of  its  name,  and  comparison  between  its  fonuer  and  pre* 
sent  state ;  3KC). 

^inlland,  account  of  its  trade  with  Great  Britain ;  14. 

Hotham,  captain  John,  (governor  of  Hull  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.) 
anecd()te  of  him  ;  220. 

Houses,  and  lands,  comparison  between  their  former  and  present  value; 
5. — Guthrie's  esiimale  of  the  number  of  houses  in  London ;  »4, 

lloundsditcb^  origiuof  the  name;  389. 

I. 

Ivnperial  Fire-office,  its  liberal  and  firm  ectablishraent ;  141. 
imports  and  exports  of  England,  statement  of;  13  ; — and  their  amoufit;  15« 
inula.  East,  description  of  its  trade  with  Great  SritaiD;  14. 
India  House,  see  Rasl  India  House, 

Inhabitants  of  Londiufi,  their  opulence  and  honorable  character;  54,  55, 
Inland  navigation,  the  advantagtfs  attending  it;  71. — Projected  plan  of 
the  citizens  of  l^ondon  to  make  two  canals  near  the  metropolis ;  75 ; — 
their  liberal  and  disinterested  conduct  on  that  occasion ;  7t3; — submit 
their  plan  to  parliament,  which  is  violently  opposed  and  rejected  ;  ibid. 
— After  much  trouble,  assiduity,  and  expence,  the  city  completes  » 
towing-path  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  from  Putney  to  Staines;  ibid* 
— Various  other  plans  of  the  above  nature  for  the  improvement  and 
aggrandisement  of  the  metropolis,  and  estimates  of  the  probable  ex- 
pence  of  carrying  them  into  ellect;  77. — History  of  the  Grand  Junc- 
tion and  Paddington  canals,  with  the  number  and  names  of  the  town« 
and  places  with  which  the)*  communicate;  78. — History  of  the  Basing- 
stoke canal ;  79 ; — and  of  that  at  Crovdon ;  80 ;-  -nature  of  the  different 
clays,  loams,  &c.  which  form  the  Bed  of  the  latter;  81.-«'Particul«ir 
advantages  attendiJ)^  the  formatiOQ.of  canals ;  S5. 
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Ireland,  number  of  ships  employed  in  its  trade  in  1798,  thctr  ^g^gate 
tonnage,  and  tiie  value  of  their  imports  and  exports;  15. — Smgular 
exemption  of  the  Irish  from  the  plague,  in  the  14th  century,  when  it 
cut  oil*  the  English  residents  in  that  country ;  192,  n. 

Iron  ore,  the  great  profit  to  be  derived  from  it ;  4,  n. 

Italy,  account  of  its  trade  with  England ;  13. 

Ironmongers'  Hall,  description  of  that  edifice ;  347. — Account  of  the 
principal  benefactors  to  this  company  whose  portraits  adorn  the  inte- 
rior; 348. — Particulars  of  the  incorporation  and  government  of  tlie 
company;  351. — Statement  of  its  revenue  and  expenditure ;  352. 

James's  church,  St.  Duke's  place,descriplion  of  that  edifice ;  365  ; — verses 
written  to  the  memory  of  sir  Edward  Barkham,  who  was  buried  tliere ; 
ibid. 

Jeffries,  lord  chancellor  of  England  (the  cruel  instrument  of  despotism 
under  James  II.)  insult  offered  to  him  in  his  adversity  ;  259. 

Jewel-office,  1  ower,  description  of  the  imperial  crown  and  all  the  em- 
blems of  royalty ;  233. 

Jews,  history  of  them  fmm  their  introduction  into  England  to  the  present 
time ;  3t35. — Anecdote  of  William  Rufus  and  the  Jews ;  3(J5,  360,  n.— 
Instance  of  the  arrogance  t)f  one  of  that  body,  and  the  direful  conse- 
quence of  it ;  3(:)7. — Inconsiderate  conduct  of  this  people,  and  the  per- 
secution resulting  from  it;  368. — Anecdote  of  a  Jew  and  a  Christian ; 
3(59,  n. — Bloody  conduct  of  the  citizens  of  London  towards  the  Jews  in 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Richard  I. ;  370— Dreadful  tragedy  acted 
by  that  persecuted  people  at  York,  when  assailed  by  the  populace; 
371 ; — ^they  are  plundered  by  Bichard  on  his  return  from  the  crusades; 
372;  but  are  nrotected  in  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  king  John; 
ibid. — he  witndraws  his  protection,  and  puts  them  to  great  torture  for 
the  discovery  of  their  ricnes ;  ibid. — dreadful  instance  of  the  suffering* 
of  a  Jew  on  that  account;  ibid.  n. — Henry  111.  summons  a  parliament 
consisting  entirely  of  Jews;  374  ; — the  purpose  for  which  he  convened 
them,  and  their  great  disappointment;  375. — Great  slaughter  of  the 
Jews  in  1262,  and  slight  pretext  for  such  bloody  and  inhuman  conduct; 
ibid  — Gross  insult  offered  by  a  Jew  ta  the  Ciu'i^tian  religion  ;  376  ; — his 
punishment;  377. — Observations  on  the  sufferings  of  this  people  in 
England;  ibid.- -The  Jews,  in  the  reign  of  Kflward  I.  compelled  to 
wear  a  badge;  ibid. — ^They  clip  and  adulterate  the  current  com  of  the 
kingdom:  378; — bloody  massacre  ofth*m  in  consequence;  ibid. — In 
1290,  Edward  seizes  on  the  estates  of  the  Jews,  and  banishes  the  great 
bodf  of  that  people  from  England  ;  379.  -They  are  again  introduced 
into  the  kingdom  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  and  suffered  to  remain  un- 
molested to  the  present  time ;  ibid. — Description  of  the  Jews'  syna- 
gogue in  Bevis  Marks;  380; — Form  ol  prayer  made  use  of  by  that 
people  for  the  king  and  royal  family  ;  ibid. — Description  of  the  syna- 
gogue in  Duke*s  place;  3S1.— Some  account  of  tlie  Jewish  marriage 
ceremony ;  ibid. 

K. 

Kings  of  England,  description  of  their  figures  in  the  Horse  Armoury  in  the 
Tower,  their  real  armour,  apparel,  accoutrements,  .&c.  &c. ;  246. 

King's  Head  Tavern  (Fenchurcli-street),  origin  of  the  annual  meeting  there 
of  certain  people  to  eat  pork  and  pease ;  346. 

-Merchant,  origin  of  that  title  ;  100,  n. 

AVi  igh-liou>e,  its  laudable  institution  and  object ;  326. 

Kinsale,  lord,  origin  of  the  honor  derived  by  him  from  his  ancestors,  of 
wearing  his  hat  in  the  presence  of  the  king;  245. 

Kuighten  Guild,  its  origm  and  singular  institution ;  196. 
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Lan^onm  ivard,  particulars  of  its  situation  and  government ;  90* 

Leacienhafl  market,  description  thereof;  140, 

■  ■■  ■•■  street,  distressing  circumstances  attending  thcfire  in  that  street 
in  1782 ;  135,  n. — a/fccting  inscription  engraved  on  the  monument  of 
those  who  lost  their  lives  on  that  melancholy  occasion ;  136. — Origia 
of  the  name,  and  description  of  the  hall ;  141 ; — memorial  concenS^g 
this  £ibric,  shewipg  the  ancient  and  accustomed  uses  to  which  it  wa9 
applied;  143. 

Limerstreet  ward,  it^  origin,  situation,  and  government ;  89. 

Lloyd's  Coffee-house,  account  of^  and  the  important  nature  of  its  busi- 
ness; 114. 

Lombard-street,  history  of  the  merchants  who  formerly  inhabited  and 
gavename  toit;  452. 

London,  its  trade,  commerce,  and  nianufactures ;  3 ; — great  advantages 
derived  therefrom ;  4 ; — and  weekly  sum  produced  by  the  customs  ; 
ibid. ; — is  the  centre  of  the  East  India  ana  Greenland  trade,  and  al^o 
of  the  Italian  silk  trade ;  5. — Account  of  the  government  of  the  metro- 
polis, its  magistracy,  police,  &c. ;  17 ; — resemblance  between  the  legis- 
lative gjpvcrument  of  the  empire  and  the  civil  covemment  of  the  city  ; 
ibid.--list  of  the  aldermen  who  have  served  tbe  office  of  lord  mayor, 
from  the  year  1283  to  the  oresent  time,  inclusive;  20  to  32;— enume* 
ration  of  their  patriotic  ana  virtuous  actions,  and  the  various  charitable 
and  religious  institutiont  founds  il  and  endowed  by  them;  ibid. — De- 
scription of  the  city  officers,  and  the  nature  of  their  different  employ- 
ments; 33  to  42. — The  city  representatives  m  parliament  at  certain 
times  take  precedence  of  all  the  other  members ;  42. — Peculiar  privi- 
leges enjoyed  solely  by  the  metropolis  in  the  presentation  of  petitions 
lo  parliament;  ibid. — Description  of  the  court  of  Hustings  and  the 
court  of  Common  Council ;  43. — Description  of  all  the  othe^  courts 
held  in  and  about  London,  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  jurisdiction, 
&c. ;  44  to  54w — Humane  character  of  the  citizens  of  London ;  54.— < 
Description  of  the  different  classes  of  inhabitants  in  the  metropolis ;  55 ; 
•^honorable  character  of  its  merchants  and  traders;  ibid ; — instance  of 
their  opulence ;  5(5. — Comparison  between  London  and  other  metropo- 
litan cities,  to  the  advantage  of  the  former;  57. — Great  improvement 
in  London  since  the  year  1748  ;  57,  58. — Account  of  its  ecclesiastical 
government ;  58 ; — number  of  churches  in  and  about  London  and 
Westminster;  59. — Privileges  ami  jurisdiction  of  the  city  of  London 
over  the  navigation  and  fisheries  of  the  rivers  '^Fhames  and  Med  way  ; 
'6G. — London  oridge  asserted  to  be  a  disgrace  to  the  city  and  an  impe- 
diment to  tlie  river  navigation,  and  its  water-works  an  incumbnmce ; 
72  to  74. — Projected  plan  for  the  making  of  two  canals  near  the  metro- 
polis; 75; — disinterested  and  generous  conduct  of  the  citizens  on  the 
occasion;  76; — the  proposition  made  to  parliament,  but  violently  op- 
posed and  rejected ;  ibid.*- Various  other  plans  of  a  similar  nature  for 
,the  improvement  and  aggrandizement  of  the  metropolis ;  77. — Guth- 
rie's estimate  of  the  numl^r  of  dwelling-houses  in  London,  and  of,  the 
annual  consumption  of.  provisions ;  84. — History  of  the  topography  of 
the  metropolis;  87^ — the  number  and  names  of  its  wards,  with  their 
origin,  situation,  extent,  and  government ;  87  to  99. — Exclamation  of 
marshal  LaCondamine,  on  viewing  the  pavement  of  the  metropolis ;  99. 
— The  nuTckants  of  London,  in  the  year  1531,  transact  their  com- 
mercial aifaird  in  the  open  air,  exposed  to  all  the  inclemencies  of  the 
weather;  100; — to  remedy  the  inconvenience,  sir  Richard Gresham» 
<;itYled  the  King*s  Merchant)  addressei  the  king  and  his  ({OvempieBt 
Vol.  II,  B  en 
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on  the  subject,  praying  assistance  to  erect  a  bourse  or  exchange,  but 
without  effect ;  103.-^Sir  Thomas  Gresham  (son  of  the  preceding)  piO' 
posed  to  the  corporation  of  London,  to  bqild  an  exchange  at  hit  own 
expence,  provided  they  give  him  a  space  of  mund  on  which  to  erect 
it;  103.— Number  of  houses  cleared  away  ror  the  purpose,  and  the 
expence  attending  the  same;  ibid. — The  foundation  laid,  and  the 
building  complete  in  1567  ;  104 ; — plan  of  the  structure,  and  thevbit 
paid  to  it  by  queen  fUizabeth,  who  names  it  the  Royal  Exchange ; 
ibid.-  Expence  of  its  erection,  profits  arising  therefrom,  vrith  their  ais« 
posal  and  settlement  by  the  will  of  the  founder;  105. — Destruction  of 
the  building  in  the  great  fire  of  London,  and  re-edificatioin  by  sir 
Christopher  Wren;  106; — expence  thereof,  and  particulars  of  its 
erection ;  ibid. — Charles  If.  visits  the  building,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1667,  and  is  magnificently  entertained  on  the  spot;  ibid. ; — and 
again  in  the  latter  end  (tf  the  same  year;  107.— description  of  the 
building,  and  its  curious  clock;  109.— Enumeration  and  names  of  the 
statues  which  adorn  the  Exchange ;  1 10  ;-~sketch  of  the  building,  and 
of  the  fCalki  appropriated  to  the  transaction  of  business  with  the  differ' 
ent  nations  of  the  universe;  1 1 1. — Singular  punishments  formeriy  in- 
flicted by  the  citizens  of  London  on  aoulteresses,  procuresses.  Scolds, 
and  other  offenders ;  121,  122. — Dreadful  ravages  of  the  plague  in  the 
metropolis  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century;  191,  n.— 
Histcrry  of  the  Tower  of  liondon,  the  various  purposes  to  which  it  is 
applied,  and  ail  accountof  someof  the  great  and  illustrious  pei^nages  . 
who  ended  their  lives  m  it,  with  a  description  of  the  different  ins&- 
mcnts  of  war  contained  therein,  the  jewels  of  the  crown,  royal  mena- 
gerie, &c.  &c. ;  224  to  260.— History  of  the  Custom-house^  its  sales,  ' 
'commerce,  and  government ;  261  to  265. — Lbt  of  aldermen  who  have 
'filled  the  civic  chair  from  the' years  1735  to  1806,  inclusive,  and  the 
price  of  bread  during  their  mayoralties ;  269.— Low  price  offish  in  the 
metropolis  in  the  rdgn  of  Edward  I.;  286^; — acts  of  the  legislature 
against  ihe  forestallers  and  regraters  of  this  article;  2S9. — History  dT 
London  Bridge  from  its  original  construction  to  the  present  time;  311; 
— with  an  accurate  description  of  its  wafer-works;  317.— Description 
of  the  Monument,  erected  to  commemorate  th*  great  fire  of  London 
in  1666;  320; — translation  of  the  different  Latin  inscriptions  engraved 
thereon;  321 ;— explanation  of  the  figures  which  decorate  its  bar; 
3^23.— Account  of  the  bloody  conduct  of  the  citizens  of  London  towards 
the  Jews  in  the  commencement  of  the  reig^n  of  Richard ;  370 ;— their 
subseuuent  inhuman  and  brutal  conduct  to  that  persecuted  people  in 
the  reign  of  king  John,  obliges  that  monarch  to  threaten  the  mayor  and 
magistrates  of  the  city ;  373. — Great  massacre  of  the  Jews  in  London  in 
the  year  1262;  375. 

Jjondon  Assurance  company,  nature  and  extent  of  Hs  establishment ;  125. 

— *-  <-  Bridge,  strictures  on  its  erection,  and  great  expence  attending 
its  repair ;  72,  73.— Sum  of  money  laid  out  on  the  last  alteration  of  it ; 
ibid.  n. — asserted  to  be  a  nuisance,  and  an  impediment  to  the  river 
navigation,  and  its  water-works  an  incumbrance ;  74.— Scheme  for 
taking  down  the  whole  structure,  and  for  supplying  the  city  with  water 
from  other  sources;  ibid History  of  this  bridge,  from  its  ori^nal  con- 
struction to  the  present  time ;  311  to  317. — Accurate  description  of  its 
•  water-works;  317. 

Lyckpcny,  an  ancient  ballad,  its  singular  form  and  ludicrous 

contents;  124. 

— -Tavern,  account  of  it;  417. 

«1~ —  Workhouse,  history  of  that  structure^  its  gOTemmeot  and  sup- 
port i  397. 

Lof4 
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Lord  Mayor^  the  high  importance,  nature,  and  extent  of  his  office  and 
power;  17 ;— description  of  hb  official  dress,  and  the  grandeur  of  his 
public  appeirance ;  19  — the  caraicade  formerly  attendmg  his  election 
more  magnificent  than  at  the  present  day ;  ibici. ; — his  person  deemed 
inviolable :  proof  of  the  assertion ;  ibid. — List  of  the  mayors  who  have 
raKleped  themselves  famous  by  their  patriotic  and  virtuous  actions, 
£nom  the  year  1383  to  the  year  1806,  inclusive;  with  a  full  ac- 
(xxmt  of  the  different  charitable  and  rdij^ous  institutions  founded  and 
endowed  by  them ;  20  to  31. — ^Form  of  the  annual  precept  or  chai^ 
of  the  lord  mayor  to  the  aldermen  of  the  several  wards,  and  the  instruc* 
tions  contained  therein ;  47.— ?rice  of  bread  in  the  different  mayoralties 
from  the  year  1735  to  1806,  inclusive;  269. 

Lord  Mayors  court,  account  of,  and  the  nature  of  its  jurisdiction ;  44. 

Lovel,  sir  Thomas,  knight  of  the  {garter  and  treasurer  to  the  household  to 
Henry  VJII.  his  death,  and  curious  account  of  the  ceremonials  of  his 
sepulture;  138,  n. 

Jm[\6,  Raimond,  short  account  of  hu  great  learning,  and  martyrdom  in 
the  cause  of  Christianity ;  202. 

Lumley,  iprdJohn,  anecdotes  of  him ;  219. 

M. 

Magnus,  St.  brief  account  of  him,  his  miracles,  and  martyrdom;  307.— 
Pescription  of  the  chorcb  dedicated  to  him  (London  Bridge) ;  308 ;— > 
and  ofthe  principal  personages  buried  there ;  309. 

Marj^et,  St.  account  of  her  beauty,  sufferings,  and  steadiness  in  the 
iaith ;  327. — Description  of  the  cnurch  dedicated  to  her,  called  St« 
Margaret  Pattens ;  328. 

Marine  Society,  history  of  it ;  429. — Spirited  exertions  of  certain  indivi- 
duals, particularly  ofthe  cdebrated  and  benevolent  Jonas  Hanway,  for 
its  establishment  and  support ;  430. — ^Letter  written  by  him  to  a  niend 
on  the  subject;  ibid. — ^eddcial  effects  of  this  institution ;  432.-*>Regu- 
larions  by  which  the  society  is  governed ;  433. 

Marshal  Saxe,  ludicrous  anecdote  of  him;  56,  n. 

Martin,  Saint,  epitome  of  his  life ;  414.-«-P«scriptio9  of  the  parish  church 
of  Outwich  dedicated  to  him ;  415 ; — account  of  its  monuments;  416» 

Mary  Axe,  St.  church  of,  brief  account  of  it ;  )63. 

Mayor.    See  Lord  Mayor. 

Menagerie,  description  ofthe  rpyal  one  in  the  Tower;  256. 

Merchants  and  tradesmen  of  I^ondon,  their  opulence  and  honorable  cha- 
racter; 55. 

Merchant  Taylors' Hall,  history  of  that  structure;  408 .-^Description  of 
the  pictures  which  adorn  its  interior ;  409.-T-Account  of  the  com'j^any 
of  Merchant  Taylors ;  ibid.— Dst  of  the  august  and  noble  pei-sonages 
^ho  have  been  enrolled  freemei^  of  tliat  company ;  410  tu  413. 

Michael,  St.  church  of,  Cornhiil,  history  thereof,  and  an  account  of  its 
benefactors,  mpnuments,  &c.  128.-rSingu)ar  will  of  Thomas  Stowe 
(grandfather  of  the  great  historian),  who  was  buried  in  St.  Michael's 
church-yard «ra  curious  document,  descriptive  of  the  superstitious  man- 
ner of  those  times;  132. 

Mincing-lane^  origin  of  its  namCy  apd  description  of  the  foreigners  who 
formerly  inhabited  it ;  32Q. 

Minories,  The,  origin  of  the  name ;  183. 

Mint,  Thej  deHcription  thereof,  of  the  different  occupations  of  the  per* 
bp^s  employed  there,  and  of  the  process  of  coining ;  229. 

B  2  Navigation 
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N. 

Kavi^tion  Inland,  see  Inland  N(ay;4Ut(m, 

l^cwRiver,  its  beneficial  effects  to  Loadooy  and  the  spmled^Kertions  of 

sir  Huff h  Middleton  to  produce  them ;  69 ; — ^wkich  ruiaed  hk  ftftvie ; 

70.-- Account  of  its  sources  progress^  and  extent^  thenumlwr  and  aames 

of  the  places  it  oasses,  and  its  termiaatioa ;  70,  71. 
Kivemois,'  duke  de^  ambassador  from  France  to  tnf^tmA,  tModole  of 

him;  112. 
Korway,  description  of  its  trade  with  Enoland ;  13. 
Korwich,  number  of  pemns  destroyed  there  by  the  plague  ui  the  14th 

centuty;  192,  n. 

O. 

CHiiv'e,  king  of  Norway,  brief  memoirs  of  him ;  334 ;— several  rdi^ious 
edifices  dedicated  to  him  for  his  piety  and  defence  of  the  chn^iaa 
religion;  335.— Decription  of  St.  Olave*8  chyrch,  Hatt-street;  ibid. 
— account  of  its  principal  monuments ;  336. 

Old  Bethlem,  history  of  tne  priory  of,  from  its  foundation  to  ib  dissdlu« 
lution ;  398. 

P. 

Paddington  canal,  its  hktory,  and  the  number  and  names  of  thfc  towns 

with  which  it  communicates ;  78. 
TiAm  Sunday,  singular  custom  said  to  have  been  andently  practised  thereon 

in  the  parish  of  St.  Alhallows  Sthining ;  345,  n. 
Parliament,  instance  of  a  Jewish  one  convened  by  Henry  IIL  374 ;— the 

king's  object  in  convoking  them,  and  the  Jews  great  disappomftment ; 

375. 
Parsons,  Humphrey,  Esq.  (a  famous  brewer,  and  twice  lord  mayor  of 

London  in  the  last  century),  anecdote  of  him ;  195. 
Pawnbrokers,  origin  of  then:  custom  of  M\big  three  golden  ^&  to  their 

houses ;  453  ; 
Penance,  singular  one  imposed  on  the  noters  in  St.  Dunstan's  church  in 

the  East,  A.D.  1417;  276. 
Persia,  account  of  its  trade  withOreat  Brftain ;  14, 
Peter  le  Poor,  St.  church  of,  origin  of  its  name ;  446 ; — and  history  of 

the  building;  447. 
-— ,  St.  church  of,  Cortihifl,  description  thereof,  and  an  account  of  its 

monuments,  ornaments,  and  principal  benefactors;  133.— ^Singular  in- 
scription engraved  on  brass  under  the  organ  gallery ;  135. — ^Atfecting 

tribute  to  the  memory  of  departed  innocence  erecttii  in  this  church ; 

136. 
Petticoat-lane,  great  consequence  and  el^ance  attached  to  it  in  former 

times;  387  ;--wretched  slate  of  it  at  present;  387,  388. 
Pewterers'  Hail,  account  Of  it ;  354 ;— incorporation  of  the  company ; 

355; 
Pie-powder  court,  nature  and  extent  of  its  jurisdiction ;  53. 
Pig-street,  singular  origin  of  its  name;  448. 
Pindar,  sir  Paul,  (ambassador  from  Jantes  I.  to  the  Ottoman  Porte)  his 

great  character;  397  ;— his  praiseworthy,  but  singular  benefactions  to 

the  poor;  404. — Instances  of  his  great  opulence,  extensive  charities,  aii4 

public  spirit ;  406. 
Pinmaker's  Company,  .history  of  that  fraternity ;  436. 

Pin  ners 
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pinners*  HaiU  brief  account  of  it ;  438. 

Plague,  the,  its  rise  in  1348,  and  subsequent  progjress  and  extent  tiirouglH 

out  £arope;   191,  n. — ^Number  of  deaths,  m  ccmsequence,  in  the 

course  of  one  year,  near  London ;  ibid. — their  numfaKer  in  Norwich 
-    and  Yarmouth;  192,  n.— The  pestilence  ravages  Scotland,  andfiassea 

into  Ireland,  wi^ere  it  attacks  the  £nglish  settlers,  but  spares  the  natives; 

ibid.-^Duratton  of  the  calamity;  ibid. 
Podry,  English,  ludtcrous  specimen  of,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  lS4w 
Police  of  London,  short  account  of  it;  54. 
Pork  and  pease,  formerly  deemed  royal  food ;  an  instance;  34C 
Pope*s  head  diey,  description  thereof,  and  nature  of  the  businos  tradh 

acted  there;  119. 
Porters,   Fellowship  of,  Uieir  number  of  brotherhoods,  and  difftrent 

employments ;  297. — Remarkable  custom  in  use  among  them ;  ibid. 
Portdoken  ward,  history  of  its  origin,  extent,  and  boundaries ;  S7. 
Portugal,  account  of  its  trade  with  England;,  13. 
Postern-row  (Great  Tower-hitt),  description  thered*^  sndof  thift  p«ti  dC 

the  city  wall  adjoining  it;  210. 
Provisions,  estimate  by  Guthrie  of  their  annual  oonsnmption  in  London^ 

S4 ;— their  value  in  1566 ;  404. 
Puddings,  importance  of  making  them  well  ;->-an  instance ;  1T2.    . 
Punishments,  singular  ones  formerW  inflicted  by  the  citizens  cf  Lotidoli 

on  certain  oilemlers ;  121,  122.«-^drcrou8  x>un)shuient  imposed  on  t 

baker,  for  selling  light  bread ;  143. 

Q. 

Quidcers,  Jestiiiitioti  of  one  t^f  their  meettng-hocnes,  and  the  principal 

doctrines  helci  by  that  class  of  people ;  392. 
Quartern  loaf,  accurate  statement  of  its  price  m  the  difierent  mayoraldei 

from  the  year  1735  to  1806,  inclusive;  209. 
Qucenhithe  ward,  origin  of  the  name,  number  of  its  precincts,  and  names 
.  of  its  principal  magistrates;  96. 

KagFair,  its  situation,  extent  and  business ;  IB9. 

Ram  Alley,  description  of  the  collegiate  chapel  which  formeifj  stooS 
therein;  and  its  endowment ;  146. 

Becorder  of  London,  nature  of  his  office,  and  necessary  qualifications  tm 
become  one ;  38  ;--4iis  present  salary ;  ibid. — small  stipend  formerij  ai* 
lowed  him,  and  the  duty  he  performed  for  it ;  39,  n. 

Remembrancer  of  London,  the  duty  and  employment  of  that  officer;  4(k 

Rhys  ap  Giyflfydd,  brief  memoirs  of  that  illustrions  house;  333,  n. 

River,  navigation,  see  Thames  river. 

River,  New,  ^e  New  river, 

Roman  catholics,  number  of  thehr  chapels  in  and  aixnit  the  metropo* 
lis;  59.  ' 

Romford,  croel  execution  of  the  bailiiT  of  that  place,  and  dight  ofience 
for  which  he  suffered;  178. 

Royal  Exchange,  proposal  for  its  erection  in  1531,  when  the  merchants 
of  lx>ndon  transacted  their  commercial  allairs  in  the  open  air;  103.— 
Sir  Thomas  Gresham  (stjied  the  Royal  Merchant)  undertakes  to  buQd 
it  at  his  own  expence ;  ibid. — number  of  houses  cleared  away  for  the 
puipose,  and  commencement  of  the  building;  103,  104; — which  ii 
completed  in  1567,  and  visited  by  queen  Elizabeth,  who  names  it  thte 
Ro}'al  Exchange ;  ibkl. — Expence  ot  its  erection,  prodts  arisii\g  there* 

from 
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from,  with  the  disposal  and  settlement  of  the  same  on  the  death  of  the 
founder ;  105 ; — Destroyed  in  the  great  fire  of  London,  and  rebuilt  fay 
sir  Chri^pher  Wren ;  i  06  v-H>articulars  of  its  erection,  and  the  expence 
attending  it;  ibid.— Charles  II.  pays  two  visits  to  the  binlding,  and  is 
entertained  in  a  sumptuous  manner  on  both  occasions;  107«--I)escrip« 

.  tion  of  the  e^fice,  and  of  its  curious  clock ;  1 09 ; — ^names  of  the  statues 
adorning  it;  110. — Printed  form  of  the  building,  and  sketch  of  the 
differtot  walks  contained  in  it,  and  their  names  1 1 1 . — ^Anecdote  of  the 
amiable  duke  de  Nivernois,  the  French  ambassador,  when  he  Yiated 
thu  edifice ;  1 12. — Additional  obsorations  on  it ;  1 14. 

Koyal  £xchange  assurance  office,  its  institution  and  object ;  113. 

■  ■  ■  Merchant,  origin  of  the  title,  and  particulars  of  the  public 
actions  of  those  who  first  bore  it;  100,  n, 

S. 

Savage  gardens^  thdr'Origin  fiQd  situatiop ;  !213. 

Saxe,  Marshal,  ludicrous  account  of  him ;  56. 

Avoids,  in  former  times,  punished  by  imprisonment;  129. 

Scotland,  state  of  its  trade,  number  of  ships  employed,  and  value  of  their 

imports  and  exports ;  15* 
Seethmg  lane,  ongin  of  its  name ;  532. 
Sherifis,  who  are  eligible  to  fit!  the  office ; — present  mode  of  thttr  election ; 

ibid; — nature  of  their  office,  power,  aniduty;  37, 
Sheriffs'  court,  nature  of  their  jurisdiction ;  45  ;-*rremariuible  oath  ad** 

ministered  to  theattomies  practising  in  those  courts ;  ibid.  n. 
Ships,  the  number  of,  employed  in  trade  in  Great  Britain  and  Irdaad, 

tiieif  aggregate  tonnage,  ana  the  value  of  their  imports  and  exports  ii| 

1708;  15,  16. 
Shopkeepers  of  London,  their  upright  character ;  56. 
Silk,  its  great  value,  and  the  emolument  that  may  be  derived  firom  it ; 

South  Sea  House,  description  of  it;  406.-— Hbtory  of  the  South  Sea 
Company ;  407. 

Steel,  its  great  value,  and  the  profit  that  may  be  derived  from  it ;  4,  n. 

3t.  Martin- le-smnd,  court  of,  extent  and  nature  of  its  jurisdiction  ;  54% 

—  Mary  at  Hul,  church  of,  some  account  of  it ;  298. 

• Spital,   history  of  the  priory  and  hospital  so 'called;  395.-<i> 

Account  of  the  grand  procession  of  queen  Eii^aoeth  to  the  priory,  A.D. 
1559;  397. 

St.  Peter  ad  Vincula,  chapel  of,  (Tower)  description  of  that  edifice ; 
252; — account  of  the  several  illustrious  personages  buried  there; 
253  to  256. 

Stow,  John,  the  celebrated  historian,  brief  memoirs  of;  169; — his  suffer- 
ings, death,  and  character ;   171. 

Strype,  John,  some  account  of  "  that  exemplary  divipe;  industrious  bio- 
grapher; and  ingenious  historian ;  388. 

Sun  Fire  office,  principles  of  this  institution;  1 15 ;~  heads  and  condi* 
tions  of  its  insurance;  116  ;--and  premiums  paid  jfor  the  same ;  118. 

Sweden,  account  of  its  trade  with  England  ;   13. 

Sweeting's  alley,  dreadful  fire  therein,  in  1759 ;   123. 

Sword  bearer  to  the  lord  mayor  of  London,  his  employment,  and  the 
emolument  attached  to  his  office;  41 ; — nice  distinction  between 
the  modes  of  carrying  the  sword  before  the  city  magistrate  and  the 
peers  ©f  the  realm ;  ibid.  n. 

Synagogue,  description  of  that  belonging  to  the  Portuguese  Jews  in 
fievis  Marks;  380; — ^aud  of  that  of  the  German  Jews  in  Duke's 
place;  381. 

Tackle 
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Tackle  porters,  account  of  them ;  298  • 

Thames  and  Medway  rivers^  court  of  conservancj,  extent  and  nature  of 
jurisdiction,  17,  n. 

— river,  description  of,  its  rise,  progress,  extent,  and  navigatioa« 

the  number  of  towns  and  places  it  communicates  with,  and  the  riames 
of  the  diflerent  smaller  rivers  and  streams  it  receives ;  60. — Privileges 
and  extent  of  jurisdiction  of  the  corporation  of  London  over  this  river; 
66.*— The  city  forms  a  towing-path  on  its  banks  from  Putney  to  ftainfi^, 
after  much  trouble,  assiduity,  and  expence ;  76. 

Ticket  porters,  297. 

Topography  of  London ;  87. 

Town  Clerk  of  London,  the  nature  of  his  office  and  employment ;  40. 

Tower,  history  of  the ;  224 ; — ^reat  ceremony  used  at  the  opening  and, 
shutting  of  the  sates  eVery  night  and  morning ;  225. — Description  of 
the  buildtngs  within  the  walls  of  the  Tower ;  226 ;— the  White  Tower  ; 
ibid. — ^the  Modelling  Room  and  Mint;  229  ;--«K>fficera  employed  there- 
in, and  mode  of  coining ;  ibid. — Decription  of  the  ancient  and  curious 
records  contained  in  the  Tower;  232 ; — the  Jewel  Office,  and  its  valua* 
ble  contents ;  233 ; — great  clemency  of  Charics  IL  to  a  desperado  who 
attempted  to  steel  the  crown  from  this  office ;  ibid.  n. — Decription  of 
the  Storehouse ;  236; — the  Small  Armoury,  and  its  curious  contents; 
ibid. — the  Horse  Armoury  and  the  illustrious  personages  therein; 
S42. — Anecdote  of  prince  Frederick  (fethcr  of  his  present  majesty) 
and  one  of  the  warders ;  243,  n.~ Description  of  the  Spanish  Armoury^ 
the  reiics  prr^erved  to  commemorate  the  memorable  victory  over  tne 
Spanish  armada,  and  other  curious  antiques;  248.-* Account  of  the 
chapel  of  St.  Peter  ad  Vincula,  for  the  use  of  the  garrison  of  the 
'i  ower,  and  the  inhabitants  of  its  precincts ;  232. — ^Account  of  several 
of  the  eminent  and  illustrious  persons  wlio  forfeited  their  lives  to  tyran- 
ny, and  were  buried  here;  253  to  256. — Description  of  the  royal 
Menagerie  in  the  Tower;  256  ; — and  of  other  places  therein  not  before 
mentioned ;  257. — Account  of  the  Warders  and  their  origin ;  259. — 
Government  of  the  1  ower,  aiid  brief  re-capitulation  of  the  purpose  to 
which  it  is  applied ;  260. 

hill,  observations  on   a  passage  in  Shakespeare's  Henry  VIIL 

relating  to  thi5  place,  and  the  pictures  of  certain  critics  on  the  same 
subject;  222. 

street  ward,  history  of  its  situation,  extent,  boundaries,  and  govern* 


ment ;  88. 

Trade  and  learning,  the  two  great  sources  of  fortune  and  splendor  to  the 
people  of  England ;  6  ;-  -the  former  to  be  accounted  the  basis  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  country ;— ibid.—  Strictures  on  trade,  and  the  honour 
attached  to  it;  7  ; — number  of  illustrious  persons  concerned  in  it,  their 
names,  titles,  and  occupations ;  8.— The  nobility  and  gentry  have 
their  origin  from  the  citizens  of  London  ;  ibid. — proofs  of  the  assertion ; 
P.— Conclusion  drawn  from  the  above  (jremises;  12. — Number  of 
<^hips  employed  in  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  their  aggre* 
gate  tonnage,  and  the  value  of  their  imports  and  exports ;  15,  Itf. — 
Honourable  character  of  the  merchants  and  traders  oi  London ;  55. — 
State  of  the  coal  trade  of  London,  and  the  quantities  imported  at  dif- 
ferent periods ;  278. 

1  ragedy,  dreadful  one  acted  by  the  Jews  at  York,  when  assailed  by  the 
populace;  371. 

Tnnity  church,  Minories,  description  of  tjpat  edifjpc  and  }ii  monu<ii 
;nents;    16(Jt. 

^  Trinity 


